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THIS  EDITION. 


Bacon's   works   were  all  published  separately,  and  never 
collected  into  a  body  by  himself ;  and  though  he  had  deter- 
minedy  not  long  before  his  death,  to  distribute  them  into 
consecutive  volumes,  the  order  in  which,  they  were  to  suc- 
ceed each   other  was  confessedly  irregular;    a  volume  of 
moral  and  political  writings  being  introduced  between  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  Instauratio  Magna^  quite  out 
of  place,  merely  because  he  had  it  ready  at  the  time.*     In 
arranging  the  collected  works  therefore,  every  editor  must 
use  his  own  judgment. 

Blackboume,  the  first  editor  of  an  Opera  Orrmia  ^  took 
the  Dtstributio  Operts  as  his  groundwork,  and  endea- 
voured first  to  place  the  various  unfinished  portions  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  have 
stood  had  they  been  completed  according  to  the  original 
design ;  and  then  to  marshal  the  rest  in  such  a  sequence 
that  they  might  seem  to  hang  together,  each  leading  by  a 
natural  transition  to  the  next,  and  so  connecting  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  whole.  But  the  several  pieces  were  not 
written  with  a  view  to  any  such  connexion,  which  is  alto- 
gether forced  and  fanciful ;  and  the  arrangement  has  this 

'  **  Debuerat  sequi  Novum  Organum :  interposui  tamen  Scripta  mea  Moralia  et 
JF^itfca,  quia  magis  erant  in  promptu. .  .  .  Atque  bic  tomus  (ut  dixSmu8)  interjectus 
est  et  non  ex  ordlne  liutaurationis.*' 7-  £";}.  ad  FulgerUivm,  Oputcula,  p.  172. 

*  jFmneisci  Bacani^  i^^  Optra  Omniat  quaiuor  voluminibus  comprehen»a.    Londini, 
iTMrrxxz. 
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great  inconvenience  —  it  mixes  up  earlier  writings  with 
later,  discarded  fragments  with  completed  works,  and  pieces 
printed  from  loose  manuscripts  found  after  the  author's 
death  with  those  which  were  published  or  prepared  for 
publication  by  himself.  Birch,  the  original  editor  of  the 
quarto  edition  in  four  volumes'  which  (reprinted  in  ten 
volumes  octavo)  has  since  kept  the  market  and  is  now 
known  as  the  "  trade  edition,"  followed  Blackbourne's 
arrangement  in  the  main,  —  though  with  several  variations 
which  are  for  the  most  part  not  improvements.  The 
arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  Montagu  ^  is  in  these  respects 
no  better,  in  all  others  much  worse.  M.  Bouillet,  in  his 
(Euvres  Philosophiques  de  Francois  Bacon  ^  does  not  pro- 
fess to  include  all  even  of  the  Philosophical  works ;  and  he 
too,  though  the  best  editor  by  far  who  has  yet  handled 
Bacon,  has  aimed  at  a  classification  of  the  works  more 
systematic,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  case  admits,  and  has 
thus  given  to  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  a  prominence 
which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

In  the  edition  of  which  the  first  volume  is  here  offered  to 
the  public  *,  a  new  arrangement  has  been  attempted ;  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  which  I  must  now  explain. 

When  a  man  publishes  a  book,  or  writes  a  letter,  or 
delivers  a  speech,  it  is  always  with  a  view  to  some  parti- 
cular audience  by  whom  he  means  to  be  understood  without 
the  help  of  a  commentator.  Giving  them  credit  for  such 
knowledge  and  capacity  as  they  are  presumably  furnished 
with,  he  himself  supplies  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his 
meaning  clear ;  so  that  any  additional  illustrations  would  be 

1  The  Worict  of  Francis  Bacon,  &c.,  in  Ave  volumes.     London,  1763. 

*  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  A  new  edition  by 
Basil  Montagu,  Esq.    London,  1825-34. 

«  Paris,  1834. 

*  The  announcement  In  Messrs.  Longman's  monthly  list  for  December  was  made 
without  my  knowledge,  or  I  should  have  ol^ected  to  it  as  apparently  Implying  that  a 
volume  would  be  published  every  month  until  the  whole  work  were  completed.  The 
fact  is  that  the  first  three  volumes,  which  include  the  whole  of  the  Philosophical  works, 
are  ready  now  and  will  appear  at  monthly  Intervals ;  the  4th  and  5th  containing  the 
translations,  and  the  6th  and  7th  containing  the  Literary  and  Professional  works, 
will  7  hope  be  ready  to  follow  In  order.  But  I  cannot  make  any  promise  at  present 
as  to  the  time  when  the  remaining  portion  will  be  ready. 
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to  that  audience  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help*  If  how- 
ever his  works  live  into  another  generation  or  travel  out 
of  the  circle  to  which  they  were  originally  addressed,  the 
conditions  are  changed.  He  now  addresses  a  new  set  of 
readers,  differently  prepared,  knowing  much  which  the  others 
were  ignorant  of,  ignorant  of  much  which  the  others  knew, 
and  on  both  accounts  requiring  explanations  and  elucidations 
of  many  things  which  to  the  original  audience  were  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  These  it  is  the  proper  business  of  an 
editor  to  supply. 

This  consideration  suggested  to  me,  when  consulted  about 
a  new  edition  of  Bacon,  the  expediency  of  arranging  his 
works  with  reference — not  to  subject,  size,  language,  or 
form — but  to  the  different  classes  of  readers  whose  require- 
ments he  had  in  view  when  he  composed  them.  So  classi- 
fied, they  will  be  found  to  fall  naturally  into  three  principal 
divisions.  First,  we  have  his  works  in  philosophy  and 
general  literature ;  addressed  to  mankind  at  large,  and 
meant  to  be  inteUigible  to  educated  men  of  all  generations. 
Secondly,  we  have  his  works  on  legal  subjects ;  addressed  to 
lawyers,  and  presuming  in  the  reader  such  knowledge  as 
belongs  to  the  profession.  Thirdly,  we  have  letters,  speeches, 
charges,  tracts,  state-papers,  and  other  writings  of  business ; 
relating  to  subjects  so  various  as  to  defy  classification,  but 
agreeing  in  this — they  were  all  addressed  to  particular  per- 
sons or  bodies,  had  reference  to  particular  occasions,  assumed 
in  the  persons  addressed  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  cannot  be  rightly  understood  except  in 
relation  to  those  circumstances.  In  this  division  every 
thing  will  find  a  place  which  does  not  naturally  fall  into  one 
of  the  two  former  ;  and  thus  we  have  the  whole  body  of 
Bacon's  works  arranged  in  three  sufficiently  distinguishable 
classes,  which  may  be  called  for  shortness,  1st,  The  Philo- 
sophical and  Literary  ;  2nd,  The  Professional  ;  and 
3rd,  The  Occasional. 

In  each   of  these  there  is  work  for  an  editor  to  do,  but 
the  help  he  can  render  differs  in  the  several  cases  both  in 
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nature  and  amount,  and  requires  qualifications  diffenng  ac- 
cordingly. To  understand  and  illustrate  the  Philosophical 
works  in  their  relation  to  this  age,  a  man  must  be  not  only 
well  read  in  the  history  of  science  both  ancient  and  modern, 
but  himself  a  man  of  science,  capable  of  handling  scientific 
questions.  To  produce  a  correct  text  of  the  Professional 
works  and  supply  what  other  help  may  be  necessary  for  a 
modern  student,  a  man  must  be  a  lawyer.  To  explain  and 
interpret,  the  Occasional  works,  and  set  them  forth  in  a 
shape  convenient  for  readers  of  the  present  generation,  a 
man  must  have  leisure  to  make  himself  acquainted  by  te- 
dious and  minute  researches  among  the  forgotten  records 
of  the  time  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
written.  Now  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  one  man 
in  whom  these  several  qualifications  meet,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  keep  the  three  divisions  separate,  assigning  each 
to  a  separate  editor.  It  was  agreed  accordingly  that  the 
Philosophical  works  should  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Robert 
Leslie  Ellis ;  the  Professional  works  by  Mr.  Douglas  Deuon 
Heath ;  the  Occasional  and  the  Literary  works  by  me  ;  each 
division  to  be  made  complete  in  itself,  and  each  editor  to  be 
solely  responsible  for  his  own  part  of  the  work. 

Such  was  our  original  arrangement.  It  was  concluded  in 
the  autumn  of  1847;  ^^^  Mr.  Ellis,  whose  part  was  to 
come  first,  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  he  expected  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  press  within  another  half  year,  when 
unhappily  about  the  end  of  1849  he  was  seized  with  a  rheu- 
matic fever,  which  left  him  in  a  condition  of  body  quite 
incompatible  with  a  labour  of  that  kind.  At  which  time, 
though  the  greater  portion  was  in  fact  done,  he  did  not  con- 
sider any  of  it  fit  to  be  published  as  it  was  ;  many  blanks 
having  been  left  to  be  filled  up,  and  some  doubtful  notes  to 
be  corrected,  in  that  general  revision  which  the  whole  was  to 
have  undergone  before  any  part  were  printed.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  finally  resolve  to  abandon  his  task.  As  soon 
as  he  had  done  so,  he  handed  all  his  papers  over  to  me,  with 
permission  to  do  with  them  whatever  I  thought  best.     And 
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hence  it  is  that  my  name  appears  in  connexion  with  the 
Philosophical  works ;  with  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  meddle. 

As  soon  however  as  I  had  arranged  and  examined  his 
papers,  I  felt  that,  however  imperfect  they  might  be  com- 
pared with  his  own  ideal  and  with  what  he  would  himself 
have  made  them,  they  must  on  no  account  be  touched  by 
anybody  else ;  for  that  if  any  other  man  were  allowed  to 
make  alterations  in  them,  without  notice,  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  the  reader  could  have  no  means  o^  knowiug 
when  he  was  reading  the  words  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  when  those 
of  his  editor,  and  so  their  peculiar  value  would  be  lost. 
Perfect  or  imperfect,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  they  must  be 
kept  as  he  left  them,  clear  of  all  alien  infusion ;  and  not 
knowing  of  any  one  who  was  likely  to  take  so  much  inte- 
rest or  able  to  spend  so  much  time  in  the  matter  as  myself, 
I  proposed  to  take  his  part  into  my  own  hands  and  edit  it ; 
provided  only  that  I  might  print  his  notes  and  prefaces 
exactly  as  I  found  them ;  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
had  prevented  him  from  completing  or  revising  them,  but 
making  no  alteration  whatever  (unless  of  errors  obviously 
accidental  which  I  might  perhaps  meet  with  in  verifying  any 
of  the  numerous  references  and  quotations)  without  his  ex- 
press sanction.  That  the  text  should  be  carefully  printed 
from  the  proper  authorities,  and  all  the  bibliographical  in- 
formation supplied  which  was  necessary  to  make  the  edition 
in  that  respect  complete, — this  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  promise.  And  although  I  could  not  undertake  to  med- 
dle with  purely  scientific  questions,  for  which  I  have  neither 
the  acquirements  nor  the  faculties  requisite,  or  to  bring  any 
stores  of  learning,  ancient  or  modern,  to  bear  upon  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  inquiry,  —  although  I  had  no  means,  I  say, 
of  supplying  what  he  had  left  to  be  done  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  must  therefore  be  content  to  leave  the  work  so 
far  imperfect,  —  yet  in  all  matters  which  lay  within  my  com- 
pass I  promised  to  do  my  best  to  complete  the  illustration 
and  explanation  of  the  text ;  adding  where  I  had  anything 
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to  add,  objecting  where  I  had  anything  to  object,  but  always 
distinguishing  as  my  own  whatever  was  not  his. 

To  this  proposal  he  agreed,  as  the  best  course  that  could 
be  taken  in  the  circumstances.  Early  in  1853  I  took  the 
work  in  hand ;  and  in  the  three  volumes  which  follow,  the 
reader  will  find  the  result. 

The  things  then  for  which  in  this  division  I  am  to  be  held 
responsible  are  — 

1st.  j^  notes  and  prefaces  marked  with  my  initials,  and 
all  words  inserted  between  brackets,  or  otherwise  distinguished 
as  mine. 

2dly.  The  general  distribution  of  the  Philosophical  works 
into  three  parts,  —  whereby  all  those  writings  which  were 
either  published  or  intended  for  publication  by- Bacon  himself 
as  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration  are  (for  the  first  time,  I 
believe)  exhibited  separately,  and  distinguished  as  well  from 
the  independent  and  collateral  pieces  which  did  not  form  part 
of  the  main  scheme,  as  from  those  which,  though  originally 
designed  for  it,  were  afterwards  superseded  or  abandoned. 

Sdly.  The  particular  arrangement  of  the  several  pieces 
within  each  part ;  which  is  intended  to  be  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  composed ;  —  a  point  however 
which  is  in  most  cases  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

For  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  proceeded  in  each  case, 
and  for  whatever  else  in  my  part  of  the  work  requires  ex- 
planation, I  refer  to  the  places.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
particulars  in  which  this  edition  differs  from  former  ones, 
and  which  may  be  more  conveniently  explained  here. 

In  the  third  and  last  division  of  the  entire  works,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  already  explained,  every  authentic  writing 
and  every  intelligibly  reported  speech  of  Bacon's  (not  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  other  divisions)  which  can  be  found 
in  print  or  in  manuscript  will  be  set  forth  at  full  length, 
each  in  its  due  chronological  place  ;  with  an  explanatory  nar- 
rative running  between,  in  which  the  reader  will  be  supplied 
to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge  with  all  the  information 
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necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  them.  In  doing 
this,  —  since  the  pieces  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and 
scattered  with  few  and  short  intervals  over  the'  whole  of 
Bacon's  life, — I  shall  have  to  enter  very  closely  into  all  the 
particulars  of  it ;  so  that  this  part  when  finished  wiU  in  fact 
contain  a  complete  biography  of  the  man,  —  a  biography  the 
most  copious,  the  most  minute,  and  by  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case  the  fairest,  that  I  can  produce ;  for  any  material  mis- 
interpretation in  the  commentary  will  be  at  once  confronted 
and  corrected  by  the  text.  The  new  matter  whiclTl  shall  be 
able  to  produce  is  neither  little  nor  unimportant }  but  more 
important  than  the  new  matter  is  the  new  aspect  which  (if 
I  may  judge  of  other  minds  by  my  own)  will  be  imparted 
to  the  old  matter  by  this  manner  of  setting  it  forth.  I  have 
generaUy  found  that  the  history  of  an  obscure  transaction  be- 
comes clear  as  soon  as  the  simple  facts  are  set  down  in  the 
order  of  their  true  dates ;  and  most  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  Bacon's  life  will  be  found  to  disappear  when  these 
simple  records  of  it  are  read  in  their  natural  sequence  and 
in  their  true  relation  to  the  business  of  the  time.  By  this 
means  a  great  deal  of  controversy  which  would  disturb  and 
encumber  the  narrative,  and  help  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  much  ignorant  and  superficial  criticism  which  had  better 
be  forgotten,  will  I  hope  be  avoided.  And  uutil  this  is  done 
I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  attempt  a  summary  biography 
in  the  ordinary  form.  Such  a  biography  may  be  easily 
added,  if  necessary,  in  a  supplemental  voluine ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  best  which  could  be  written  now  would  be 
condemned  afterwards  as  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  true  however,  that  a  reader,  before  enteriog  on 
the  study  of  an  author's  works,  wants  to  know  something 
about  himself  and  his  life.  Now  there  exists  a  short  me- 
moir of  Bacon,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Rawley  in 
1657  to  satisfy  this  natural  desire,  and  prefixed  to  the  Jle- 
9UScitatio,  and  is  still  (next  to  Bacon's  own  writings)  the 
most  important  and  authentic  evidence  concerning  him  that 
we  possess.     The  origin  of  Dr.   Rawley's  connexion  with 
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Bacon  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  begun  early.  It 
was  in  special  compliment  to  Bacon  that  he  was  presented 
on  the  18th  of  January,  l6l6-17>  (being  then  28  years 
old,)  to  the  rectory  of  Landbeach  ;  a  living  in  the  gift  of 
Benet's  College,  Cambridge.^  Shortly  after.  Bacon  becom- 
ing  Lord-Keeper  selected  him  for  his  chaplain ;  and  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  which  were  entirely  occupied 
with  literary  business,  employed  him  constantly  as  a  kind  of 
literary  secretary.  Nor  did  the  connexion  cease  with  life ; 
for  after  Bacon's  death  Rawley  was  intrusted  by  the  ex- 
ecutors with  the  care  and  publication  of  his  papers.  Raw- 
ley's  testimony  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
witness  who,  however  favourable  and  afiectionate,  has  the 
best  right  to  be  heard,  as  speaking  not  from  hearsay  but 
from  intimate  and  familiar  knowledge  during  many  years 
and  many  changes  of  fortune ;  and  as  being  moreover  the 
only  man  among  Bacon's  personal  acquaintances  by  whom 
any  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  have  been  recorded.  This 
memoir,  which  was  printed  by  Blackbourne,  with  inter- 
polations from  Dugdale  and  Tenison,  and  placed  in  front 
of  his  edition  of  1730,  but  is  not  to  be  found  I  think 
in  any  more  modern  edition,  I  have  printed  entire  in  its 
original  shape ;  adding  some  notes  of  my  own,  by  help  of 
which  it  may  serve  a  modern  reader  for  a  sufficient  biogra- 
phical introduction. 

The  Latin  translation  of  it,  published  by  Rawley  in  1658 
as  an  introduction  to  a  little  volume  entitled  Opuscula  Phu 
losophtcaj  and  now  commonly  prefixed  to  the  De  Auffmentis 
Scientiaruntj  I  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  reproduce 
here  ;  this  edition  being  of  little  use  to  those  who  cannot  read 
English,  and  the  translation  being  of  no  use  to  those  who 
can.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  innovation  which 
I  have  ventured  to  introduce. 

'  **  Ad  quam  pnesentatus  ftilt  per  honorand.  vinim  Frandscum  Bacon  mil.  Regiie 
roaJ.  advocatum  generalem,  ^usdem  vicariie  [rectorls]  pro  hac  unlca  vice,  ratione 
concessionis  maglstri  et  soclorum  Coll.  €.  C.  (uti  asserebatur)  patronua.'*  Collections 
prefixed  to  Blackboume's  edition  1730,  i.  218.  Bacon's  ftither  was  a  member  and 
benefisctor  of  Benet*s ;  wtaicb  accountt  for  this  compliment 
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Bacon  had  no  confidence  in  the  permanent  vitality  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  classical  language.  *^  These  modern  languages/' 
he  said,  **  will  at  one  time  or  other  play  the  bankrupts  with 
books."  Those  of  his  works  therefore  which  he  wished  to 
live  and  which  were  not  originally  written  in  Latin,  he  trans- 
lated or  caused  to  be  translated  into  that  language — ^Uhe 
universal  language,"  as  he  called  it.  This,  for  his  own  time, 
was  no  doubt  a  judicious  precaution.  Appearances  however 
have  greatly  changed  since  ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  Latin  will  ever  become  obsolete,  it  is  certain  that  Eng- 
lish has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  upon  it,  and  that  of  the 
audience  whom  Bacon  would  in  these  days  have  especially 
desired  to  gather  abourhim,  a  far  greater  number  would  be 
excluded  by  the  Latin  dress  than  admitted.  Considering  also 
the  universal  disuse  of  Latin  as  a  medium  of  oral  communi- 
cation, and  the  almost  universal  disuse  of  it  as  a  medium  of 
communication  in  writing,  even  among  learned  men,  and  the 
rapid  spreading  of  English  over  both  hemispheres,  it  is  easy 
to  predict  which  of  the  two  languages  is  likely  to  play  the 
bankrupt  first.  At  any  rate  the  present  edition  is  for  the 
English  market.  To  those  who  are  not  masters  of  English 
it  offers  few  attractions ;  while  of  those  who  are,  not  one 
I  suppose  in  a  hundred  would  care  to  read  a  translation 
even  in  Baconian  Latin,  when  he  had  the  choice  of  reading 
the  original  in  Baconian  English.  And  since  the  translations 
in  question  would  increase  the  bulk  of  this  work  by  four  or 
five  hundred  pages  and  the  cost  in  proportion,  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  leave  them  out. 

In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  they  have  a  value  independent 
of  the  English  originals.  Having  been  made  later  and 
made  under  Bacon's  own  eye,  the  differences,  where  they 
are  greater  than  can  be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
ferent idiom  and  construction  of  the  languages,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  corrections  ;  besides  which,  when  the  meaning  of 
the  original  is  obscure  or  the  reading  doubtful,  they  serve 
sometimes  as  a  glossary  to  decide  it.  This  being  an  ad- 
vantage which  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice,  I  have  thought 
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it  my  duty  in  all  instances  to  compare  the  translation  care- 
fully with  the  original,  and  to  quote  in  foo^notes  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  variation  appeared  to  be  material ;  and 
as  this  is  a  labour  which  few  readers  would  take  upon  them- 
selves, I  conceive  that  by  the  course  which  I  have  adopted 
the  English  student  will  be  a  gainer  rather  than  a  loser. 

I  have  also  departed  from  the  practice  of  former  editors 
in  not  keeping  the  Latin  and  English  ^  wo^ks  separate. 
Such  separation  is  incompatible  with  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement which  I  hold  to  be  far  preferable.  I  see  no 
inconvenience  in  the  change  which  is  at  all  material ;  and 
I  only  mention  it  here  lest  any  future  publisher,  out  of  re- 
gard to  a  superficial  symmetry,  shoufd  go  back  to  the  former 
practice  and  so  destroy  the  internal  coherency  of  the  present 
plan. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  in  arranging  the  works 
which  were  to  form  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration,  I  ought 
to  have  followed  the  order  laid  down  in  the  Distributio  Ope- 
risy  marshaling  them  according  to  their  place  in  the  scheme 
rather  than  the  date  of  composition ;  and  therefore  that  the 
De  AugmeJitis  Scientiarum  which  was  meant  to  stand  for 
the  first  part,  should  have  been  placed  before  the  two  books 
of  the  Novum  Organxim^  which  were  meant  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second.  But  the  truth  is  that  not  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration  was  completed  according 
to  the  original  design.  All  were  more  or  less  abortive.  In 
every  one  of  them,  the  De  Augmentis  and  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum  itself  not  excepted,  accidental  difliculties,  and  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
interfered  more  or  less  with  the  first  intention  and  induced 
alterations  either  in  form  or  substance  or  both.  They  can- 
not be  made  to  fit  their  places  in  the  ideal  scheme.  It  was 
the  actual  conditions  of  Bacon's  life  that  really  moulded  them 
into  what  they  are ;  and  therefore  the  most  natural  order  in 
which  they  can  be  presented  is  that  in  which  they  stand  here; 
first,  the  Distributio  Operisy  setting  forth  the  perfect  work 
as  be  had  conceived  it  in  his  mind^  and  then  the  series  of 
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imperfect  and  irreorular  eflforts  which  he  made  to  execute  it, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made. 

Tlie  text  has  been  corrected  throughout  from  the  original 
copies,  and  no  verba)  alteration  (except  in  case  of  obvious 
errors  of  the  press)  has  been  introduced  into  it  without 
notice.  The  spelling  in  the  English  works  has  been  altered 
according  to  modern  usage.  I  have  endeavoured  however 
to  distinguish  diose  variations  which  belong  merely  to  the 
fashion  of  orthography  from  those  which  appear  to  involve 
changes  in  the  forms  of  words.  Thus  in  such  words  as 
president  (the  invariable  spelling  in  Bacon's  time  of  the 
substantive  which  is  now  invariably  written  precedent^  and 
valuable  as  showing  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  has 
not  changed),  prcejudiccj  fainedy  mathematiqaes^  chymist^ 
&c.y  I  adopt  the  modern  form ;  but  I  do  not  substitute  lose 
for  feese,  politicians  for  politiqueSj  external  for  ejrterne, 
Solomon  for  Salomony  accommodated  for  the  past  participle 
accommodate  ;  and  so  on  ;  these  being  changes  in  the  words 
themselves  and  not  merely  in  the  manner  of  writing  them. 
In  the  spelling  of  Latin  words  there  are  but  few  differences 
between  ancient  and  modern  usage ;  but  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  preserve  the  original  form  of  all  words  which  in 
the  original  are  always  or  almost  always  spelt  in  the  same 
way ;  as  ^/i.r,  author ^  chymista^  chymicus^  ^c. 

In  the  matter  of  punctuation  and  typography,  though  I 
have  followed  the  example  of  all  modern  editors  in  altering 
at  discretion,  I  have  not  attempted  to  reduce  them  entirely 
to  the  modem  form ;  which  I  could  not  have  done  without 
sometimes  introducing  ambiguities  of  construction,  and  some- 
times deciding  questions  of  construction  which  admit  of 
doubt.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  effect  of 
the  original  arrangement  to  a  modem  eye,  with  as  little 
departure  as  possible  from  modern  fashions.  I  say  endea- 
voured ;  for  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying 
even  myself.  But  to  all  matters  of  this  kind  I  have  at- 
tended personally  ;  and  though  I  must  not  suppose  that  my 
mind  has  observed  everything  that  niy  eyes  have  looked  at, 
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I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  text  of  this  edition  will  be 
found  better  and  more  faithful  than  any  that  has  hitherto 
been  produced. 

It  was  part  of  our  original  design  to  append  to  the  Philo- 
sophical works  an  accurate  and  readable  translation  of  those 
originally  written  in  Latin ;  at  least  of  so  much  of  them  as 
would  suffice  to  give  an  English  reader  a  complete  view  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy.  Mr.  Ellis  made  a  selection  for 
this  purpose.  Arrangements  were  made  accordingly ;  and 
a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  was  immediately  be- 
gun. As  successive  portions  were  completed,  they  were  for- 
warded in  the  first  instance  to  myself;  were  by  me  carefully 
examined ;  and  then  passed  on  to  Mr.  Ellis,  accompanied 
with  copious  remarks  and  suggestions  of  my  own  in  the 
way  of  correction  or  improvement.  Of  these  corrections 
Mr.  Ellis  marked  the  greater  part  for  adoption,  improved 
upon  others,  added  many  of  his  own,  and  then  returned  the 
manuscript  to  be  put  into  shape  for  the  printer.  But  as  he 
was  not  able  to  look  over  it  again  after  it  had  received  the 
last  corrections,  and  as  the  translator  did  not  wish  to  put 
his  own  name  to  it,  and  as  this  edition  was  to  contain 
nothing  for  which  somebody  is  not  personally  responsible,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  take  charge  of  it  myself.  In  my  final 
revision  I  have  been  careful  to  preserve  all  Mr.  Ellis's  cor- 
rections which  affect  the  substance  and  sense  of  the  trans- 
lation. In  matters  which  concern  only  the  style  and  manner  of 
expression,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  follow  my  own  taste ; 
a  mixture  of  different  styles  being  commonly  less  agreeable 
to  the  reader,  and  mine  (as  the  case  now  stands)  being 
necessarily  the  predominating  one.  For  the  same  reason  I 
have  altered  at  discretion  the  translation  of  the  prefaces,  &c. 
which  precede  the  Novum  Qrgaiium  ;  which  were  done  by 
another  hand,  and  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
revision.  For  those  which  follow,  the  translator  (Mr.  Francis 
Headlam,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford)  will  himself 
be  responsible. 
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Though  this  volume  is  already  twice  as  thick  as  I  would 
have  had  it,  I  must  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  portraits 
of  Bacon  ;  a  subject  which  has  not  received  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  and  upon  which,  if  picture-dealers  and  collectors 
and  inheritors  of  family  portraits  would  take  an  interest  in  it, 
some  valuable  light  might  probably  be  thrown. 

The  portrait  in  the  front  of  the  volume  is  taken  from  an 
old  engraving  by  Simon  Pass ;  which  came,  (as  Mr.  Smith 
of  Lisle  Street  informed  me,  from  whom  I  bought  it  some 
years  ago,)  out  of  abroken-up  copy  of  HoWanA^s Baziltoloffia.^ 
The  original  has  a  border,  bearing  the  words  honoratiss  : 
d".  fhanciscus  bacon  :  eques  au  :  mag  :  sigill  :  angl  : 
cusTo*.     Above  are  his  arms,  with  the  motto  moniti  me- 
LiORA.     Below  the  chancellor's  bag,  on  which  the  left  hand 
rests.     These  accessories,  as  being  presumably  the  device  of 
the  engraver  and  not  suitable  to  the  modem  style  which  has 
been  preferred  for  the  copy,  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but 
the  inscription  underneath  has  been  copied  verbatim  \  and 
enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  work.     Bacon  was  created 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  4th  of  January,  1617-18,  and  Baron 
Verulam  on  the  12th  of  the  following  July ;  and  as  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  his  newest  title  would  have  been  omitted 
on  such  an  occasion,  we  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  the  engraving  was  published  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1618.     Below  this  inscription  are  engraved  in  small 
letters  the  words  "  Simon  Posscbils  sculpsit  L.   Are  to  he 
sould  by  John  Sudbury  and  George  Humble  at  the  siyne 
of  the  white  horse  in  Pope^s  head  Ally  *^     The  plate  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  afterwards  for  a  frontispiece  to  the 
Syha  Sylvarumy  which  was  published  in  1627,  the  year 
after  Bacon's  death.     At  least  I  have  a  copy  of  the  second 

*  This  work  was  published  in  1618;  and  though  one  would  not  expect  from  the 
thie  to  find  Bacon  there,  Brunet  mentions  a  copy  in  the  Biblloth.  du  Roi  at  Paris 
«  qui,  outre  Jcs  portraits  qui  coraposent  ordinairement  le  recucil,  renferme  encore 
d*aatres  portraits  du  meme  genre,  representants  des  reines,  des  princes  du  sang,  et  des 
seigneurs  de  la  cour  des  Rois  Jacques  I"  et  Charles  !•',•*  &c.  The  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  has  no  portrait  of  Bacon ;  but  as  the  plates  are  nut  numbered,  and  there  is 
no  table  of  contents,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  any  copy  is  perfect 

'  The  righte  Honourable  S'  Frauncis  Bacon  knight,  Lorde  highe  Chancellour  of 
Englandc  and  one  of  his  Ma**"  most  hoii***  privie  Counsell. 
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edition  of  that  work  (1628)  in  which  the  same  print  is  in- 
serted, only  with  the  border  and  inscription  altered;  the 
title  which  originally  surrounded  it,  together  with  the  Chan- 
cellor's bag  and  the  names  of  the  engraver  and  publishers, 
being  erased  ;  the  coat  of  arms  altered ;  and  the  words 
underneath  being  changed  to  The  right  Hon^  Francis  Lo. 
Verulam,  Viscount  S'  Alban.  Mortuus  9**  Aprilis^  Anno 
Dni  1626,  Annoq,  Aetat.  Q6.  It  is  probable  that  the  rapid 
demand  for  the  Sylva  Sylvarum  wore  out  the  plate;  for 
none  of  the  later  editions  which  I  have  seen  contain  any 
portrait  at  all ;  and  that  which  was  prefixed  to  the  Resus- 
citatio  in  1657,  though  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  a  fac-simile 
of  Simon  Pass's  engraving,  has  been  so  much  altered  in 
the  process  of  restoration,  that  I  took  it  for  a  fresh  copy 
until  Mr.  Holl  showed  me  that  it  was  only  the  old  plate 
retouched.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  has  entirely  lost  its 
individuality  and  physiognomical  character ;  the  outline  of 
the  right  cheek  has  not  been  truly  followed;  that  of  the  nose 
has  lost  its  shapeliness  and  delicacy ;  and  the  first  lineand- 
half  of  the  inscription  underneath  has  apparently  been  erased 
in  order  to  give  the  name  and  titles  in  Latin.  Nevertheless 
the  adoption  by  Dr.  Rawley  of  this  print  sufficiently  authen- 
ticates it  as  a  likeness  at  that  time  approved ;  only  the  like- 
ness must  of  course  be  looked  for  in  the  plate  as  Simon 
Pass  left  it, — not  in  restorations  or  copies.  This  Mr.  Holl 
has  endeavoured  faithfully,  and  in  my  opinion  very  success- 
fully, to  reproduce;  it  being  understood  however  that  his 
aim  has  been  to  give  as  exact  a  resemblance  as  he  could, 
not  of  the  old  engraving  (the  style  of  which  has  little  to 
recommend  it),  but  of  the  man  whom  the  engraving  repre- 
sents. 

I  selected  this  likeness  by  preference,  partly  because  ori- 
ginal impressions  are  scarce,  and  none  of  the  others  which 
I  have  seen  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  it ;  whereas  the  rival 
portrait  by  Van  Somer  is  very  fairly  represented  by  the  en- 
graving in  Lodge's  collection ;  but  chiefly  because  I  have  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  made  from  a  painting  by  Cornelius 
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Janssen,  and  some  hope  that  the  original  is  still  in  existence 
and  that  this  notice  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  it.    Janssen 
is  said  to  have  come  over  to  England  in  1618,  the  year  in 
which,  as  I  have  said,  the  engraving  must  have  been  published. 
Bacon  did  sit  for  his  portrait  to  somebody  (but  it  may  no 
doubt  have  been  to  Van  Somer)  about  that  time ;  at  least  33/, 
was  **  paid  to  the  picture  drawer  for  his  Lp's  picture,**  on  the 
12th  of  September,  I6l8.^     Now  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  engraving  in  mezzotinto,  purporting  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Bacon,  representing  him  in  the  same  position  and  attitude, 
and  the  same  dress  (only  that  the  figure  6n  the  vest  is  dif- 
ferent), and  having  a  similar  oval  frame  with  the  same  kind 
of  border.      In    the  left-hand  corner,  where   the  painter's 
name  is  usually  given,  are  the  words    Cornelius  Johnson 
pinxif.     The  engraver's  name  is  not  stated ;  but  there  is 
evidence  on  the  face  of  the  work  that  he  was  a  poor  per- 
former.    In  all  points  which  require  accuracy  of  eye  and 
hand,  and  a  feeling  of  the  form  to  be  described,  it  differs 
much  from  Pass's  work,  and  is  very  inferior ;  but  in  those 
which  the  most  unskilful  artist   need  never  miss,  —  such 
as  the  quantity  of  face  shown,  the  disposition  of  the  hair, 
and  generally  what  may  be  called  the  composition  of  the  pic- 
ture, —  there   is  no  more  difference  between  the  two  than 
may  be  well  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  which  is  often 
found  in  ascertaining  the  true  outlines  of  the  obscure  parts 
of  a  dark  or  damaged  picture,  or  by  the  alterations  which 
an  engraver  will  often  introduce  when  the  size  of  his  plate 
obliges  him  to  cut  off  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.     The  hat, 
for  instance,   which  is  dark  against  a  dark  background,  sits 
differently  on  the  head ;  sits  in  fact  (in  the  mezzotint)  as 
it  could  not  possibly  have  done  in  nature  ;  and  the  flap  of 
the  brim  follows  a  somewhat  different  line,  though  the  ir- 
regularity is  of  the  same  kind ;   also   the  light  and  shadow 
are  differently  distributed  over  the  folds  of  the  frill ;  the  fur 
hangs  differently ;  the  figureis  cut  off  too  short  to  admit  the 

»  See  a  book  of  accounts  prcwrved  In  the  State  Paper  Office. 

^^^*  ^'  a  %       r^r^r^rrlr^ 
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iiaiid  ;  and  the  ribbon  round  the  neck,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  concealed  in  Pass's  print,  is  changed  into  a  George 
and  Garter.^  But  such  varieties  as  these  are  of  ordinary- 
occurrence  in  copies  of  the  same  picture  by  ditfereiit  hands  ; 
especially  where  one  copier  is  attending  chiefly  to  the  out- 
lines of  the  forms  without  caring  to  represent  the  effect  of 
tlie  picture  (the  practice  I  think  of  engravers  in  Simon 
Pass's  time),  and  the  other  is  attending  to  the  effect  of  the 
picture  without  caring,  or  without  being  able,  to  preserve 
the  individual  details,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  popu- 
lar engravers  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  whereas  in  two 
independent  and  original  portraits  of  the  same  face  the  cor- 
respondencies which  I  have  mentioned  can  hardly  occur. 
But  however  that  may  be,  this  mezzotinto  appears  at  least 
to  prove  that  when  it  was  made  there  was  in  existence  a 
portrait  which  somebody  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Bacon 
by  Cornelius  Johnson, — that  is  (no  doubt)  Cornelius  Janssen. 
When  it  was  made  becomes  therefore  an  interesting  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  w^hich  I  have  no 
data  for  determining,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  in  mezzotinto 
(an  art  of  comparatively  modern  invention) ;  that  it  was 
'*  sold  by  J.  Cooper  in  James  Street  Covent  Garden  ;"  and 
that  there  was  an  English  engraver  called  Richard  Cooper, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1763,  and  among  whose  en- 
gravings  a  portrait  of  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Keeper  and 
Chancellor  is  mentioned  as  one.^ 

With  reference  to  this  subject  of  portraits,  I  may  add  that 
the  various  engravings  of  Bacon  are  all  (with  one  exception 
which  I  will  mention  presently)  derived  directly  or  through 
successive  copies  from  one  or  other  of  two  originals.  One 
is  Simon  Pass's  print;  the  features  of  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  generations  of  copies,  each  less  like  than  its 
predecessor;  though  always  to  be  identified  by  the  hat  with 
irregular   brim   curving   upwards  towards  the  sides,    ai]d 

»  If  the  original  picture  really  has  this  badge,  wc  may  conclude,  I  suppose,  that  it 
was  not  a  portrait  of  Bacon  at  alL  And  1  should  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  Charles  I. 

*  See  Bryan's  Patn/er«  and  Engraver; 
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bound  with  a  scarf.     The  other  is  a  portrait  by  Van  So- 
mer;  the  same  I  suppose  that  Aubrey  saw  at  Gorhambury 
iu  1656;  which  has  become   the  parent  of  two   separate 
famiHes  ;    one  wearing  a  hat  with  a  brim  describing  a  regu- 
lar curve  downwards  towards  the  sides,  which  sufficiently 
distinguishes    it  from    Pass's   portrait;    the  other  without 
any  hat ;  the  composition  being  in  other  respects  the  same. 
Of  both  these  the  originals  are  at  Gorhambury ;  and  they 
are  both  ascribed  to  Van  Somer.     But  the  latter  is  so  very 
inferior   to  the  former  in  every  quality  of  art,  that  unless 
there  be  some  evidence  of  the   fact  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  an  ordinary  family  tradition,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
believe  that  it  is  by  the  same  hand.     It  seems  to  me  far 
more  probable  that  at  some  later  period  when  the  fashion  of 
painting  peopb  with  the  head  covered  had  gone  out,  some 
one,  wishing  to  have  a  portrait  of  Bacon  without  his  hat, 
employed  the  nearest  artist  to  make  a  copy  of  Van  Somer's 
picture  (^Van  Somer  himself  died  in  1621,  two  or  three 
years  after  it  was  painted,  about  the  time  when  Bacon  was  in 
the  Tower)  with  that  alteration ;  and  that  this  is  the  work 
he  produced.     That  he  was  not  a  skilful  artist  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  th^  execution  of  those  parts  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  copies ;  the  peculiar  character  and  expression 
of  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  being  entirely  missed ; 
and  the  whole  handling  being  weak  and  poor,  and  without 
any  sense  of  form.     Moreover  the  hair   is   of  a  different 
texture ;  and  although  we  have  neither  any  description  nor 
any  drawing  of  the  upper  part  of  Bacon's  full-grown  head, 
we  know  what  it  was  like  in  his  boyhood  from  two  very  ad- 
mirable representations,  quite  independent  of  each  other  and 
yet  exactly  agreeing ;  and  it  is  plain  that  such  a  head  could 
never  have  grown  into  a  shape  at  all  like  that  which  the 
painter  has  invented. 

However,  they  were  both  called  portraits  by  Van  Somer  ; 
and  the  first  (which  is  a  very  good  work,  as  far  as  the 
painting  goes )  was  engraved  by  Houbraken ;  the  last  by 
Vertue.     Unfortunately,  these  two  artists,  whose  style   of 
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execution  made  them  very  popular  and  gave  them  almost  a 
monopoly  of  English  historical  portraiture  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, were  both  utterly  without  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
likeness.  And  though  many  of  their  works  are  brilliant 
specimens  of  effect  in  line-engraving,  yet  regarded  as  like- 
nesses of  the  men,  they  are  all  alike  worse  than  worthless. 
The  original  from  which  Vertue's  engraving  of  Bacon  was 
taken,  being  itself  destitute  of  all  true  physiognomical  cha- 
racter, is  indeed  represented  well  enough.  But  if  any  one 
wishes  to  form  a  notion  of  Bacon's  face  as  interpreted  by 
Van  Somer,  he  must  consult  the  more  modern  engraving 
in  Lodge's  collection,  which  is  at  least  a  conscientious  at- 
tempt to  translate  it  faithfully;  Houbraken's  can  only  mis- 
lead him. 

The  other  engraving  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  not  derived 
from  either  of  the  originals  above  mentioned,  is  the  small 
head  engraved  for  Mr.  Montagu's  edition  of  Bacon's  works. 
This  was  taken  from  a  miniature  by  Billiard  then  in  the 
possession  of  John  Adair  Hawkins,  Esq.,  representing  Ba- 
con in  his  eighteenth  year ;  a  work  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
delicacy.  But  here  also,  I  regret  to  say,  the  laudable  attempt 
to  bring  an  image  of  it  within  reach  of  the  general  public 
has  been  attended  with  the  same  infelicity.  The  engraver 
has  so  completely  failed  to  catch  either  expression,  feature, 
character,  or  drawing,  that  I  think  no  one  can  have  once  seen 
the  original  without  wishing,  in  justice  both  to  subject  and 
artist,  that  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it  may  ever  see  the 
copy. 

Judging  from  the  issue  of  Mr.  Montagu's  attempt  to 
obtain  an  engraving  of  this  miniature,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  he  did  not  fulfil  the  intention  which  he  announced  of 
giving  an  engraving  of  a  bust  in  terra  cotta  representing 
Bacon  in  his  twelfth  year,  which  is  at  Gorhambury,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam.  But  this  also  is  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  extremely  interesting.  It  is  coloured, 
and  (like  Hilliard's  miniature)  shows  the  head.  I  have  been 
told  by  artists  that  it  is  probably  of  Italian  workmanship ; 
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and  certainly  the  work  of  an  accomplished  sculptor,  who  had 
a  <leli<!ate  perception  of  form  and  character.  A  faithful  re. 
presentation  of  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions which  could  be  made  to  our  collections  of  the  faces 
of  Tnemorable  men. 

There  are  other  portraits  of  Bacon  in  existence,  but  I  have 
not  myself  seen  any  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic 
cir  which  appear  to  have  any  independent  value.  If  the 
foregoing  remarks  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  any  such 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  I  shall  think  them  well  bestowed ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
receive  any  communication  on  the  subject,  and  to  afford  what 
help  I  can  towards  putting  them  in  their  true  light. 

JAMES  SP£DDING. 

60.  Uncoln's  Ion  Fields,  Janaarjr,  1857. 
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BASON    OF  VEBCLAM,   VISCOinTT   ST.   ALBAK. 


WILLIAM  RAWLEY,  D.D. 

I  IjOBMBIP*!  PlftlT  AND  LAIIT  CHAPLAIN  AND  OP  LATl  Bit 
MAIBSTin  CHAPLAIN  Ul  ORDIMAIT. 


[This  Is  the  title  of  an  edition  printed  in  1670,  after  Dr.  Raw1ey*8  death,  and  pre- 
fixed to  the  ntoth  edition  of  the  S^loa  Syhtarum.  The  text  of  the  Life  Itself  is  taken 
from  the  second  edition  of  the  Benueitatio^  the  latest  with  which  Rawley  had  anything 
to  do.  I  have,  however,  modernised  the  spelling ;  altered  at  discretion  the  typographical 
arrangement  as  to  capitals,  italics,  and  punctuation,  which  Is  very  perplexing  to  a 
nyodero  eye  and  has  nothing  to  reconunend  it ;  and  added  the  notes. — /  .S*.] 

VOX..  I.  B 
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THE    HONOURABLE    AUTHOR.' 


Fraitcis  BACOKy  the  glory  of  his  i^  and  nation,  the  adorner 
and  ornament  of  learning,  was  bom  in  York  Hoose,  or  York 
Place^  in  tiie  Strand,  on  llie  two  and  twentieth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1560.  His  father  was  that  famous 
counsellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  second  prop  of  the  kingdom 
in  his  time.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  knight,  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  England ;  a  lord  of  known  prudence,  sufficiency, 
moderation,  and  int^rity.  ffis  mother  was  Anne,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook ;  unto  whom  the  erudition'  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  had  been  committed;  a  choice  lady, 
and  eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning;  being  exquisitely 
skilled,  for  a  woman,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  These 
being  the  parents,  you  may  easily  imagine  what  the  issue  was 
like  to  be;  having  had  whatsoever  nature  or  breeding  could  put 
into  him. 

His  first  and  childish  years  were  not  without  some  mark  of 
emineney ;  at  which  time  he  was  endued  with  that  pregnancy 
and  towardneas  of  wit,  as  they  were  presages  of  that  deep  and 
universal  apprehension  which  was  manifest  in  him  afterward ; 
and  caused  him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  several  persons  of 
worth  and  place,  and  especially  by  the  queen ;  who  (as  I  have 
been  informed)  delighted  much  then  to  confer  with  him,  and  to 

^  Thb  lA  was  fint  pubBthed  in  1S57,  m  an  introdoctloQ  to  the  Tolaine  enti- 
tled **  Besmdtatlo ;  or  tiringing  into  puUic  light  scyeral  pieces  of  the  works,  dvl], 
bistoricai,  philoaopfalcaly  and  theological,  hitherto  sleeping,  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Fhmcis  Bacon,  Ba«m  of  Vemlani,  Viscount  St.  Alban ;  according  to  the  best 
corrected  oopicsu"  Of  this  vohune  a  second  edition,  or  rather  a  re-iasue  with 
fnOk  tiUep^e  and  dedication,  and  several  sheets  of  new  matter  inserted,  appeared 
in  1661 ;  the  **IAte  of  thft  Honourable  Author**  being  prefixed  as  before,  and  not 
altered  otherwise  than  by  the  introduction  of  three  new  sentences ;  to  make  room  for 
which  two  leftTCs  were  cancelled.  A  third  edition  was  brought  out  in  1671  by  the 
original  pttbll»lier»  containing  a  good  deal  of  new  matter ;  for  which  however  Dr. 
Raviey,  who  died  in  1067,  is  not  answerable. 

B  2 
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prove  him  with  questions;  unto  whom  he  delivered  himself 
with  that  gravity  and  maturity  above  his  years,  that  Her  Majesty 
would  often  term  him.  The  young  Lord-keeper,  Being  asked 
by  the  queen  how  old  he  waSy  he  answered  with  much  discre- 
tion, being  then  but  a  boy.  That  he  was  two  years  younger  than 
Her  Majesty's  happy  reign ;  with  which  answer  the  queen  was 
much  taken.^ 

At  the  ordinary  years  of  ripeness  for  the  university,  or  rather 
something  earlier,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Trinity  College, 
in  Cambridge^,  to  be  educated  and  bred  under  the  tuition  of 
Doctor  John  White-gift,  then  master  of  the  college;  afterwards 
the  renowned  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  a  prelate  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  sanctity,  learning,  patience,  and  humility ;  under 
whom  he  was  observed  to  have  been  more  than  an  ordinary 
proficient  in  the  several  arts  and  sciences.  Whilst  he  was 
commorant  in  the  university,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  (as 
his  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto  myself),  he  first 
fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  not  for  the 
worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all 
high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  way ;  being  a 
philosophy  (as  his  lordship  used  to  say)  only  strong  for  disputa- 
tions and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  of  works 
for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man ;  in  which  mind  he  continued 
to  his  dying  day. 

After  he  had  passed  the  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  his  father 
thought  fit  to  ftame  and  mould  him  for  the  arts  of  state ;  and 
for  that  end  sent  him  over  into  France  with  Sir  Amyas  Paulet 
then  employed  ambassador  lieger  into  France  ^ ;  by  whom  he 
was  after  awhile  held  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  some  message  or 
advertisement  to  the  queen;  which  having  performed  with 
great  approbation,  he  returned  back  into  France  again,  with, 
intention  to  continue  for  some  years  there.  In  his  absence  in 
France  his  father  the  lord-keeper  died^,  having  collected  (as  I 

*  This  last  sentence  was  added  in  the  edition  of  1661.  The  substance  of  it  had 
appeared  before  In  the  Latin  Life  prefixed  to  the  OpvMeula  Philoiophica  in  16d8»  which 
is  only  a  free  translation  of  this,  with  a  few  corrections. 

'  He  began  to  reside  In  April  1573 ;  was  absent  from  the  latter  end  of  August 
1574  till  the  beginning  of  March,  while  the  plague  raged;  and  left  the  university 
finally  at  Christmas  1575,  being  then  on  the  point  of  sixteen.  See  Whitgift^s  ac- 
counts, printed  in  the  British  Mat/azine,  vol.  zzxil.  p.  365.,  and  xzzilL  p.  444. 

*  sir  Amyas  landed  at  Calais  on  the  25th  of  September  1576,  and  succeeded  Dr. 
Dale  as  ambassador  in  France  in  the  following  February.  See  Bwghlty't  Diary^ 
Murdin,  pp.  778,  779. 

*  la  February  1578-9, 
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have  heard  of  knowing  persons)  a  conmderable  sum  of  money, 
which  he  had  separated^  with  intention  to  have  made  a  compe- 
tent purchase  of  hind  for  the  livelihood  of  this  his  youngest  son 
(who  was  only  unprovided  for ;  and  though  he  was  the  youngest 
in  years,  yet  he  was  not  the  lowest  in  his  father's  affection) ;  but 
the  said  purchase  being  unaccomplished  at  his  father^s  death, 
there  came  no  greater  share  to  him  than  his  single  part  and 
portion  of  the  money  dividable  amongst  five  brethren;  by 
which  means  he  lived  in  some  straits  and  necessities  in  his 
younger  years.  For  as  for  that  pleasant  site  and  manor  of  Gor* 
hambury,  he  came  not  to  it  till  many  years  after,  by  the  death  of 
his  dearest  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  ^  a  gentleman  equal  to 
him  in  height  of  wit,  though  inferior  to  him  in  the  endowments 
of  learning  and  knowledge ;  unto  whom  he  was  most  nearly 
conjoined  in  affection,  they  two  being  the  sole  male  issue  of  a 
second  venter* 

Being  returned  from  travel,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  which  he  took  upon  him  to  be  his  pro- 
fession'; in  which  he  obtained  to  great  excellency,  though  he 
made  that  (as  himself  said)  but  as  an  accessary,  and  not  his 
principal  study.  He  wrote  several  tractates  upon  that  sub- 
ject :  wherein,  though  some  great  masters  of  the  law  did  out-go 
him  in  bulk,  and  particularities  of  cases,  yet  in  the  science  of 
the  grounds  and  mysteries  of  the  law  he  was  exceeded  by  none. 
In  this  way  he  was  after  awhile  sworn  of  the  queen's  council 
learned,  extraordinary ;  a  grace  (if  I  err  not)  scarce  known  be- 
fore.'    He  seated  himself,  for  the  commodity  of  his  studies  and 

*  Anthony  Bacon  died  in  the  spring  of  1601.  See  a  letter  flrom  Mr.  John  Cham- 
berialn  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  in  the  State  Fftper  Office,  dated  27th  May  1601. 

*  He  had  been  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  as  "ancient"  on  the  2l8t  of  NoYember 
1576 ;  commenced  his  regular  career  as  a  student  in  1579 ;  became  •*  utter  barrister  " 
on  the  27th  of  June  15B2 ;  bencher  in  1586 ;  reader  in  1588 ;  and  double  reader 
In  1600.     See  HarL  MSS.  1912. 

*  In  the  Latin  Yen&ion  of  tliis  memoir,  for  '<  after  a  while  **  Bawley  sabstitutes 
tumdmm  UfroehiiMM  in  lege  egretsus^  by  which  he  seems  to  assign  a  very  early  period 
as  the  date  of  this  appointment  But  I  suspect  he  was  mistaken,  both  as  to  the  date 
and  the  nature  of  it.  The  title  he  got  no  doubt  ftom  a  letter  addressed  by  Bacon  to 
Khig  James,  about  the  end  of  January  1620-1.  •*  Tou  found  me  of  the  Learned 
Couucil,  Extraordinary,  without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  individuum  vagum.  You 
esUbUahed  me  and  brought  me  into  Ordinary.'*  Coupling  this  probably  with  an 
early  but  undated  letter  to  Burghley,  in  which  Bacon  thanks  the  queen  for  •«  ap- 
propriating  him  to  her  service,"  he  imagined  that  the  thanks  were  for  the  appoint- 
ment in  question.  Tliis  however  is  incredible.  A  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Lands- 
downe  CoUection  gives  the  date,—  18  October  1580;  at  which  time  Bacon  had  not 
been  even  a  student  of  law  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  qualified  for  such  a  place ;  still  less  could  such  a  distinction  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  without  being  much  talked  of  at  tbe  time  and  continually  n> 
ferred  to  afterwards.     Moreover,  we  have  another  letter  of  Bacon's  19  King  Jamrs, 
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practice^  amongst  the  Honourable  Society  of  OrayVInn^  of 
which  house  he  was  a  member;  where  he  erected  that  elegant 
pile  or  structure  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  37^  Lord 
BactnCs  LoigingSy  which  he  inhabited  by  turns  the  most  part  of 
his  life  (some  few  years  only  excepted)  unto  his  dying  day.  In 
which  house  he  carried  himself  with  such  sweetness,  comity,  and 
generosity,  that  he  was  much  revered  and  beloved  by  the 
readers  and  gentlemen  of  the  house. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  professed  the  law  for  his  livelihood 
and  subsistence,  yet  his  heart  and  affection  was  more  carried 
after  the  affairs  and  places  of  estate ;  for  which,  if  the  majesty 
royal  then  had  been  pleased,  he  was  most  fit.  In  his  younger 
years  he  studied  the  service  a&d  fortunes  (as  they  call  them)  of 
that  noble  but  unfortunate  earl,  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  unto  whom 
he  was,  in  a  sort,  a  private  and  free  counsellor,  and  gave  him  safe 
and  honourable  advice,  till  in  the  end  the  earl  inclined  too  much 
to  the  violent  and  precipitate  counsel  of  others  his  adherents 
and  followers ;  which  was  his  fate  and  ruin.' 

His  birth  and  other  capacities  qualified  him  above  others  of 
his  profession  to  have  ordinary  accesses  at  court,  and  to  come 
frequently  into  the  queen's  eye,  who  would  often  grace  him 
with  private  and  free  communication,  not  only  about  matters  of 
his  profession  or  business  in  law,  but  also  about  the  arduous 
aifithrs  of  estate ;  from  whom  she  received  from  time  to  time 

written  in  1606,  In  which  he  speaks  of  his  «  nh»  yean'  service  of  the  crown.**  This 
would  give  1597  as  the  year  in  which  he  began  to  serve  as  one  of  the  learned 
council ;  at  which  time  it  was  no  extraordinary  favour,  sedng  that  he  had  been 
recommended  for  solicitor-general  three  or  four  years  before,  both  by  Burghley  and 
Egerton.  It  appears  however  to  have  been  no  regular  or  formal  appointment  He 
was  not  sworn.  He  had  no  patent ;  not  even  a  vrritten  warrant  His  tenure  was  only 
ratione  iterU  ngii  Blizahetkm  (see  Bymer,  ▲.  n.  1604,  p.  121.)-  Elisabeth,  who 
"  looked  that  her  word  should  be  a  warrant,**  chose  to  employ  him  in  the  business 
which  belonged  property  to  her  learned  council,  and  he  was  employed  accordingly. 
His  flrst  service  of  that  nature, — ^the  first  at  least  of  which  I  find  any  record, — ^was  in 
1594.  In  1597  heliad  come  to  be  employed  regularly,  and  so  continued  till  the  end 
of  the  reign,  and  was  fiimiliarly  spoken  of  as  *<  Mr.  Bacon  of  the  learned  oouncil.** 

>  llie  connexion  between  Bacon  and  Essex  appears  to  have  commenced  about  the 
year  1690  or  1591,  and  furnishes  matter  for  a  long  story — too  long  to  be  discussed 
in  a  note.  His  conduct  was  much  misunderstood  at  the  time  by  persons  who  had  no 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  has  been  much  misrepresented  since  by  writers  who 
cannot  plead  that  excuse.  The  case  is  not  however  one  on  which  a  unanimous 
verdict  can  be  expected.  Always,  where  choice  has  to  be  made  between  fidelity  to  the  state 
and  fidelity  to  a  party  or  person,  popular  sympathy  will  run  in  favour  of  the  man  who 
chooses  the  narrower  duty ;  for  the  narrower  duty  is  not  only  easier  to  comprehend, 
but,  being  seen  closer,  appean  the  larger  of  the  two.  But  though  sentiments  will 
continue  to  be  divided,  facts  may  be  agieed  upon  ;  and  for  the  correction  of  all  errors 
in  matter  of  fiict,  I  must  refer  to  the  Occasional  Works,  where  the  whole  story  will  ne- 
cessarily come  out  in  ftill  detail.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
no  foult  to  find  with  Bacon  for  any  part  of  his  conduct  towards  Essex,  and  1  think  many 
people  will  agree  with  me  when  they  see  the  case  fairly  stated.  ^<^  t 
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great  saiisfiM^on.     KevertheleaB,  though  she  cheered  him  much 
with  the  bounty  of  her  conntenance,  yet  she  never  dieered 
him  with  the  bounty  of  her  hand ;  haying  never  conferred  upon 
him  any  ordinary  place  or  means  of  honour  or  profit,  aaye 
only  one  dry  reyermon  of  the  B^ister't  OflSce  in  the  Star 
Chamber^  worth  about  1600iL  per  aimum,  for  which  he  waited 
in  expectation  eilher  iully  or  near  twenty  years  ^ ;    of  whidi 
his  lorddnp  would  say  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  JTUtt  it  was 
like  aniotiur  nuuCs  ground  buttaUing  upon  his  houu,  which  miff  hi 
'mend  his  prospect y  but  it  did  not  fiU  his  bam  ;  (neyerthdess,  in 
the  time  of  Eang  James  it  fell  unto  him) ;  which  might  be  im- 
puted, not  so  much  to  Her  Majesty's  ayerseness  and  disaSectiim 
towards  him,  as  to  tiie  arts  and  policy  of  a  great  statesman 
then,  who  laboured  by  all  industrious  and  secret  means  to 
suppress  and  keep  him  down;  lest,  if  he  had  risen,  he  might 
haye  obscured  his  glory.^ 

But  though  he  stood  long  at  a  stay  in  the  days  of  his  mistress 
Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  after  the  change,  and  coming  in  of  his  new 
master  King  James,  he  made  a  great  progress;  by  whom  he 
was  much  comforted  in  places  of  trust,  honour,  and  reyenue. 
I  haye  seen  a  letter  of  his  lordship's  to  King  James,  wherein 
he  makes  acknowledgment,  T^at  he  was  that  master  to  him,  that 
had  raised  and  advanced  him  nijie  times;  thrice  in  dignity,  and 
six  times  m  office.  His  offices  (as  I  conceiye)  were  Counsel 
Learned  Extraordinary'  to  His  Majesty,  as  he  had  been  to 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  Song's  Solicitor-General ;  His  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General ;  Counsellor  of  Estate,  being  yet  but  Attorney; 
Liord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England ;  lastly.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; which  two  last  places,  though  they  be  the  same  in  au- 
thority and  power,  yet  they  differ  in  patent,  height,  and  &your 
of  the  prince ;  since  whose  time  none  of  his  successors,  until 

*  The  iwenion,  for  wfaidk  he  oonridercd  blmwlf  indebted  to  Bni^^ilej,  wat 
gnnted  to  him  in  October  1669.  He  tocoeeded  to  the  office  in  July  1608.  In  the 
ladn  verrioo  Bawley  adds  that  lie  administered  it  by  deputy. 

'  The  person  here  alluded  to  is  probably  his  cousin  Bobert  CecH,  who^  though  he 
alivays  pruliesaed  an  anxiety  to  serve  him,  was  supposed  (apparently  not  without 
reason)  to  have  thrown  obstacles  secretly  in  the  way  of  his  advancement 

"  See  note  a  p.  5.  Bawley  should  rather  have  said  **  counsel  teamed,  m  lomgtr 
extruoniimary,^  It  is  true  Indeed  that  King  James  did  at  his  first  entrance  confirm 
Bacon  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  in  the  same  office  which  he  had  held  under 
Elisabeth  by  special  commandment.  But  it  was  the  **  establishing  him  and  bringing 
him  into  crdimeay''  with  a  salary  of  40L,  which  he  reckons  as  first  in  the  series  of 
wivancements.  This  was  in  1604.  He  was  made  solicitor  in  1607,  attorney  in  16 13, 
counsellor  of  state  fai  1616,  lord-keeper  in  1617,  lord  chancellor  in  1618b  His 
sueccBsHe  dignities  were  confrrred  respectively  in  1603,  1618,  and  1620-1. 
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this  present  honourable  lord ',  did  ever  bear  the  title  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  dignities  were  first  Knight,  then  Baron  of 
Verulam;  lastly^  Viscount  St.  Alban;  besides  other  good 
gifts  and  bounties  of  the  hand  which  His  Majesty  gave  him, 
both  out  of  the  Broad  Seal  and  out  of  tiie  Alienation  Office  S  to 
tiie  value  in  both  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum ; 
which,  with  his  manor  of  Gorhambury^  and  other  lands  and 
possessions  near  thereunto  adjoining,  amounting  to  a  third  part 
more,  he  retained  to  his  dying  day. 

Towards  his  rising  years,  not  before,  he  entered  into  a  mar^ 
ried  estate,  and  took  to  wife  Alice,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
coheirs  of  Benedict  Barnham,  Esquire  and  Alderman  of  Lon* 
don;  with  whom  he  received  a  sufficiently  ample  and  liberal 
portion  in  marriage.'  Children  he  had  none ;  which,  though 
they  be  the  means  to  perpetuate  our  names  after  our  deaths,  yet 
he  had  other  issues  to  perpetuate  his  name,  the  issues  of  his 
brain ;  in  which  he  was  ever  happy  and  admired,  as  Jupiter  was 
in  the  production  of  Pallas.  Neither  did  the  want  of  children 
detract  from  his  good  usage  of  his  consort  during  tiie  inter- 
marriage, whom  he  prosecuted  with  much  conjugal  love  and 
respect,  with  many  rich  gifts  and  endowments,  besides  a  robe  of 
honour  which  he  invested  her  withal ;  which  she  wore  unto  her 
dying  day,  being  twenty  years  and  more  after  his  death*^ 

The  last  five  years  of  his  life,  being  withdrawn  from  civil 
affiurs  ^  and  from  an  active  life,  he  employed  wholly  in  contem- 

*  sir  Edward  Hyde,  made  Lord  Chancellor  June  1.  1660.  This  daiue  was  added 
In  1661 ;  the  leaf  having  been  cancelled  for  the  purpose. 

'  Here  the  paragraph  ended  in  the  first  edition.    The  rest  was  added  in  1661. 

"  It  appears,  from  a  manuscript  preserved  in  Tenison's  Library,  that  he  had  about 
220L  a-year  with  his  wife,  and  upon  her  mother's  death  was  to  have  about  140/.  a^yesr 
more. 

*  By  the  "  robe  of  honour"  is  meant,  I  presume,  the  title  of  viscountess.  It  appears 
however  that  a  few  months  before  Bacon's  death  his  wife  had  given  him  some  cause 
of  grave  offence.  Special  provision  is  made  for  her  in  the  body  of  his  will,  but  revoked 
In  a  codicil,  «  for  Just  and  great  causes,"  the  nature  of  which  is  not  specified.  Soon 
after  his  death  she  married  Sir  John  Underwood,  her  gentleman -usher.  She  was  burled 
at  Eyworth  in  Bedfordshire  on  the  29th  of  June  1650. 

*  On  the  3rd  of  May  1621,  Bacon  was  condemned,  upon  a  charge  of  corruption  to 
which  he  pleaded  guilty,  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,0002. ;  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure ;  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament  or  holding 
ofilce  in  the  sUte;  and  to  be  banished  for  life  from  the  verge  of  the  courL  From  that 
time  his  only  business  was  to  find  means  of  subsistence  and  of  satisfying  his  creditors, 
and  to  pursue  his  studies. 

His  offence  was  the  taking  of  presents  from  persons  who  had  suits  in  his  court,  in  some 
cases  while  the  suit  was  still  pending ;  an  act  which  undoubtedly  amounted  to  corruption 
as  corruption  was  defined  by  the  law.  The  degree  of  moral  crimhiaiity  involved  in  it  Is 
not  so  easily  ascertained.  To  judge  of  this,  we  should  know,  First,  what  was  the  under- 
standing, open  or  secret,  upon  which  the  presents  were  given  and  taken, — for  a  gift, 
though  It  be  given  to  a  Judge,  Is  not  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain  to  pervert 
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ylation  and  studies — ^a  thing  wherec^  his  lordship  would  often 

speak  during  his  active  life,  as  if  he  affected  to  die  in  the  shadow 

and  not  in  the  light;  which  also  may  be  found  in  several  passsges 

of  his  works.     In  which  time  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of 

bis  books  and  writings,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  which  I  will 

eniunerate  (as  near  as  I  can)  in  tiie  just  order  wherein  they 

^ere  written': —  The  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the 

Seventh ;  Abcedarium  Natttne,  or  a  Metaphysical  piece  which 

is  lost*;  Historia   Ventorum;  Historia   Vita  et  Mortis;   His^ 

taria,  Densi  et  Bari,  not   yet  printed';    Historia    Gravis  et 

X^evisy  which  is  also  lost^ ;  a  Discouruofa  War  with  Sptxin;  a 

justice :   Secoodlf,  to  what  extent  the  practice  wis  preralent  at  the  tlmc^lbr  it  la  a 
nune  -virtue  in  &  man  to  reslat  temptations  to  which  all  his  neighboan  yield :  Thirdly, 
how  fur  ft  was  toleraUd, — for  a  practice  may  be  univenally  condemned  and  yet  oni- 
versally  tolerated ;  people  may  be  known  to  be  guilty  of  it  and  yet  rpcelved  in  society 
all  the  same :  Fourthly,  how  it  stood  with  regard  to  other  abuses  prevailing  at  the  same 
time, — for  it  is  hard  to  reform  all  at  once,  and  it  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  leave  m 
single  ahose  unreformed  while  he  is  labouring  to  remove  or  resist  greater  ones,  and 
another  thing  to  introdoee  it  anew,  or  to  leave  all  as  it  was,  making  no  effort  to  remove 
any.     Kow  all  tliis  is  fixxn  the  nature  of  the  case  very  difllcult  to  ascertain.     But  the 
whole  qoestioD,  as  it  regards  Bacon>  character,  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  his  political  life,  and  wiU  be  fhUy  discussed  in  its  phux  in  the  Occastooal 
works;  where  all  the  evidence  I  can  find  shall  be  &ithfully  exhibited.     In  this  place 
it  may  be  enoo^  to  say  that  he  himself  always  admitted  the  taking  of  presents  as  he 
had  taken  them  to  be  indefensible,  the  sentence  to  be  Just,  and  the  example  salutary; 
and  yet  always  denied  tliat  he  had  been  an  ui\jost  Judge,  or  **  had  ever  had  bribe  or 
reward  in  his  eye  or  thought  when  lie  pronounced  any  sentence  or  order;  **  and  that  I 
ouonot  find  any  reason  fbr  doubting  that  this  was  true.   It  Is  stated,  indeed,  in  a  manu- 
script of  Sir  Hatthew  Hale's,  published  by  Hargrave,  that  the  censure  of  Bacon  **  for 
many  decrees  made  upon  most  grass  bribery  and  oorruptioo  ....  gave  such  a  dis- 
credit and  brand  to  the  decrees  thus  obtained  that  they  were  easily  set  aside ;  **  and  it 
is  true  that  some  bills  were  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  fop  the  purpom  of 
setthig  aside  such  decrees ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  one  of  them  reached  a  third 
reading;  and  it  is  clear  from  ^r  Matthew*s  own  argument  that  he  could  not  produce 
an  instance  of  one  reversed  tiy  the  House  of  Lords ;.  and  if  any  had  been  raversed  by  a 
royal  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  (which  according  to  his  statement  was  the 
only  remaining  way),  it  must  surely  have  been  heard  of;  yet  when  Is  the  record  of  any 
such  commission  ?     Now  if  of  all  the  decrees  so  discredited  none  wera  ravened,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  had  all  been  made  bomdjide  with  regard  only 
to  the  merits  of  the  cases,  and  wera  in  fact  unimpeachably  just ;  and  we  may  believe 
tbat  fiscon  pronounced  a  true  judgment  on  his  own  case  when  he  said  to  his  friends 
(as  I  find  it  recorded  in  a  commonplace  of  Dr.  Rawley*s  in  the  Lambeth  Library)^  **  I 
was  the  justcst  judge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  yeara ;  but  it  was  the  Justest 
censure  in  parliament  that  was  these  two  hundred  years." 

*  Id  the  Latin  veniou  Bawley  adds,  qwam  prmutu  obtervavi ;  which  gives  this  list 
a  peculisr  value. 

*  A  fragment  of  this  piece  was  recovered  and  printed  by  Tenison  in  the  Baeoniama ; 
and  will  appear  hi  this  edition  after  the  Hittoria  Fentommt  which  it  was  intended  to 
sccompany. 

'  Thii  was  true  in  1657 ;  but  it  was  printed  the  next  year  in  the  Opmuula 
PhUotophica ;  and,  therafore,  for  **  not  yet  printed,**  the  Latin  venion  substitutes 
jam  prinnum  typu  mandata  In  the  edition  of  1661  a  corresponding  alteration  ought 
to  have  been  made  in  the  English,  but  was  not ;  and  as  the  words  occur  iu  one  of 
the  cancelled  leaves  they  must  have  been  left  by  ovenigfit. 

*  This  was  probably  the  tract  which  Grater  says  he  once  had  in  his  hands,  and 
vbich  he  describes  as  merely  a  skeleton,  exhibiting  heads  of  chapten  not  filled  up. 
"  De  Gravi  et  Levi  in  moHiUus  kalnu  integrum  et  grande  volumen^  ted  yuod,  praUr 
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Dialoffue  touching  an  Holy  War;  the  Fable  of  the  New  Atlantis; 
a  Preface  to  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England ;  the  beginning 
of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  De  Aug-- 
mentis  Scientiarum^  or  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  put  into 
Latin ^,  with  several  enrichments  and  enlargements;  Counsels 
Civil  and  Morale  or  his  book  of  Essays^  likewise  enriched  and 
enlarged ;  the  Conversion  of  certain  Psalms  into  English  Verse  ; 
the  Translatioti  into  Latin  of  the  History  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventfif  of  the  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral  \  of  the  Dialogue  of  the 
Holy  War,  of  the  Fable  of  the  New  Atlantis,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  nations  ' ;  his  revising  of  his  book  De  Sapientid  Vete^ 
mm  ;  Inquisitio  de  Magnete  ;  Topica  Inquisitionis  de  Luce  et 
Lumine;  both  these  not  yet  printed^;  lastly,  Sylva  Sylva- 
rum,  or  the  Natural  History.  These  were  the  fruits  and  pro- 
ductions of  his  last  five  years.  His  lordship  also  designed,  upon 
the  motion  and  invitation  of  his  late  majesty,  to  have  written 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  that  work  perished 
in  the  designation  merely,  God  not  lending  lum  life  to  proceed 
farther  upon  it  than  only  in  one  morning's  work;  whereof  there 
is  extant  an  ex  ungue  leonem,  already  printed  in  his  lordship's 
Miscellany  Works. 

There  is  a  commemoration  due  as  well  to  his  abilities  and 
virtues  as  to  the  course  of  his  life.  Those  abilities  which  com- 
monly go  single  in  other  men,  though  of  prime  and  observable 
parts,  were  all  conjoined  and  met  in  him.  Those  are,  sharpness 
of  wit,  memory,  judgment,  and  elocution.  For  the  former  three 
his  books  do  abundantiy  speak  them;    which*  with  what 

nud<xm  delinecOa  fabrics  campagem  ex  tihdit  materiam  proui  earn  conceperat  BacomnM 
ahaohentibus,  nihU  deteriptionU  contituhatj*  See  hia  letter  to  Bawley,  May  29. 1 S52,  in 
tbe  BaconianOt  p.  223. 

*  In  this  edition  I  have  placed  the  De  AugmmtU  before  the  Hutoria  Ventarum ; 
because,  though  published  alter.  It  was  prepared  and  arranged,  and  in  that  sense  com- 
posed, before.  And  in  this  view  I  am  supported  by  a  slight  Tariation  which  is 
introduced  here  in  the  Latin  version,  viz.  **  Interrenerat  ctpu$  de  Amgmentie  Seien' 
tiarum^  &c. 

We  learn  also  from  the  Latin  Tersion  that  Bacon  worked  at  the  translation  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  himself:  in  quo  e  linguA  vemaculd,  proprio  Marte,  in  La- 
iinam  trantferendo  honoratissimus  auetor  plurimum  detudavit. 

*  These  were  the  Essays  as  they  appeared  in  the  third  and  last  edition ;  but  he 
gnvc  them  a  weightier  title  when  he  had  them  translated  into  **  the  general  language:** 
eiinde  dieii,  sermones  fidtles,  rive  interiora  rerum, 

'  The  Latin  Tersion  adds,  apud  quoe  expeii  audiverai, 

*  These  words  are  omitted  In  the  Latin  version,  and  must  have  been  left  by  over- 
sight in  the  edition  of  1661  j^  for  they  occur  in  one  of  the  cancelled  leaves ;  and  the 
works  in  question  had  been  printed  in  1668.  The  error  Is  the  more  worth  noticing 
because  it  shows  that  wherever  the  English  and  the  Latin  dUfer,  the  Latin  must  be 
regarded  as  the  later  and  better  authority. 

*  The  Latin  version  adds,  tU  de  Julio  Ctaare  Hirtiue^ 
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sufEciiraacy  he  wrote,  let  tlie  world  judge ;    but  with  what 

celerity  be  wrote  them,  I  am  best  testify.     But  fiir  the  feurth, 

hiB  etoeutumy  I  will  only  set  down  what  I  heard  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh  onoe  qwak  of  hhn  by  way  of  comparison  (whose 

judgment  may  well  be  tnisted),   T%tt  Ae  Earl  of  SaUahay 

tons  am  exedlaU  speaker j  bmt  mo  good  pemaan  ;  thai  the  Earl  of 

Nartkamptom  (tike  Lord  Henry  Howard)  woe  an  exeeUemi  penwum^ 

bttt  «o  ffood  speaker  ;  but  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  ewdneni 

in  hoik. 

I  ha^e  been  indneed  to  think,  that  if  there  were  a  beam  of 

knowledge  derived  hook  God  upon  sny  man  in  these  modem 

times,  it  was  npon  him.     For  thoi^h  he  was  a  great  reader  of 

books,  yet  he  had  not  his  knowlec^e  fixm  bocduiS  but  from 

some  groonds  and  notions  firom  within  himself;  which,  notwith* 

standing,  he  Tented  with  great  caution  and  circumspection.     His 

book  of  Tnstaaa-aiio  Magna  *  (which  in  his  own  aoooont  was  the 

chiefest  of  his  works)  was  no  slight  imagination  or  fimcy  of  his 

brain,  but  a  settled  and  concocted  notion,  the  production  of 

many  years'  labour  and  traveL    I  myself  hare  seen  at  the  least 

twelve  copies  of  the  Instanration,  revised  year  by  year  one  after 

another,  and  every  year  altered  and  amended  in  the  frame 

thereof,  till  at  last  it  came  to  that  model  in  whidi  it  was  ccMn- 

nutted  to  the  press;  as  many  living  creatures  do  lick  their 

young  ones,  till  they  bring  them  to  their  strength  of  limbs. 

In  the  composing  of  his  bodes  he  did  rather  drive  at  a  mas- 
coline  aod  dear  ezpiession  than  at  any  fineness  or  affectation  of 
pbrases,  and  would  often  ask  if  the  meaning  were  expressed 
plainly  enough,  as  being  one  that  accounted  words  to  be  but 
sabservient  or  ministmal  to  matter,  and  not  the  princqiaL 
And  if  his  style  were  polite  ',  it  was  because  he  would  do  no 
otherwise.  Keiiher  was  he  given  to  any  light  conceits^  or 
descanting  upon  words,  but  did  ever  purposely  and  industriously 
avoid  them ;  for  he  held  such  things  to  be  but  digressions  or 
diversions  fiom  the  scope  intended,  and  to  derogate  from  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  tiie  style. 

^  t.  c  not  fhim  books  amlf :  Ex  HbrU  tamen  w/if  setemtiam  atuam.  dtprompm$m 
haMdquaqiuxm  eoneedtn  Ueet, 

*  For  Inaiamratio  Magna  In  this  place,  and  alao  for  JtutauraiUm  a  few  Ifnci  ftirrher 
on,  the  Latin  wrsion  substitutes  Novum  Orpamam,  Rawley,  when  lie  spoke  of  the 
hutoKroHom^  vas  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  tbe  volume  la  which  the  Novwm  Orpammm 
flnt  appeared,  and  which  coutalns  all  the  pieces  that  stand  in  this  edition  befiiffe  the 
JDe  Awgmemiis, 

'  The  Latin  Tenion  adds ;  Siquidem  apmd  nostraiet  do^mi  Amgiieani  artifix  kabUuM 
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He  was  no  plodder  upon  books ;  though  he  read  much,  and 
that  with  great  judgment,  and  rejection  of  impertinences  inci- 
dent to  many  authors ;  for  he  would  ever  interlace  a  moderate 
relaxation  of  his  mind  with  his  studies,  as  walking,  or  taking 
the  air  abroad  in  his  coach  S  or  some  other  befitting  recreation ; 
and  yet  he  would  lose  no  time,  inasmuch  as  upon  his  first  and 
immediate  return  he  would  fall  to  reading  again,  and  so  suffer 
no  moment  of  time  to  slip  &om  him  without  some  present 
improvement 

His  meals  were  refections  of  the  ear  as  well  as  of  the  stomach, 
like  the  Nodes  Attic(By  or  Convivia  Deipno-sophistaruniy  wherein 
a  man  might  be  refreshed  in  his  mind  and  understanding  no  less 
than  in  his  body.  And  I  have  known  some,  of  no  mean  parts, 
that  have  professed  to  make  use  of  their  note-books  when  they 
have  risen  from  his  table.  In  which  conversations,  and  other- 
wise, he  was  no  dashing  man  ^,  as  some  men  are,  but  ever  a 
countenancer  and  fosterer  of  another  man's  parts.  Neither  was 
he  one  that  would  appropriate  the  speech  wholly  to  himself,  or 
delight  to  outvie  others,  but  leave  a  liberty  to  the  co-assessors 
to  take  their  turns.  Wherein  he  would  draw  a  man  on  and 
allure  him  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject,  as  wherein  he  was 
peculiarly  skilful,  and  would  delight  to  speak.  And  for  himself, 
he  contemned  no  man's  observations,  but  would  light  his  torch 
at  every  man's  candle. 

His  opinions  and  assertions  were  for  the  most  part  binding, 
and  not  contradicted  by  any;  rather  like  oracles  than  discourses; 
which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  well  weighing  of  his  sen- 
tence by  the  scales  of  truth  and  reason,  or  else  to  the  reverence 
and  estimation  wherein  he  was  commonly  had,  that  no  man 
would  contest  with  him  ;  so  that  there  was  no  argumentation, 
or  pro  and  con  (as  they  term  it),  at  his  table:  or  if  there 
chanced  to  be  any,  it  was  carried  with  much  submission  and 
moderation. 

I  have  often  observed,  and  so  have  other  men  of  great  account, 
that  if  he  had  occasion  to  repeat  another  man's  words  after  him, 
he  had  an  use  and  faculty  to  dress  them  in  better  vestments  and 

*  In  the  Latin  version  Bawley  adds  gentle  exercise  on  horseback  and  playing  at 
bowls :   Equitationem,  nan  citam  sed  tentam,  gtdbcrum  Ituum,  et  id  penut  exercUia» 

'  The  word  dash  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Costard  uses  it  in  Love*s 
iMbour's  Lost :  "  There,  an*t  please  you ;  a  foolish,  mild  man  \  an  honest  man, 
look  you,  and  soon  dashed:**  Rawley  means  that  Bacon  was  not  a  man  who  used  his 
wit,  as  some  do,  to  put  his  neighbours  out  of  countenance  :  ConvivatUium  neminem  aut 
alios  coUoquentium  pudore  suffundere  ffiorw  sibi  duxit,  stent  nonnuUi  gtstiunt. 
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apparel  than  thej  had  before;  so  that  the  author  should  find  his 
own  speech  much  amended,  and  yet  the  substance  of  it  still 
retained' ;  as  if  it  had  been  natural  to  him  to  use  good  forms, 
as  Ovid  spake  of  his  faculty  of  versifying, 

''Et  quod  tentabam  scribere,  versiu  erat.** 

When  his  office  called  him,  as  he  was  of  the  king's  coimcil 
learned,  to  charge  any  offenders,  either  in  criminals  or  capitals, 
he  was  never  of  an  insulting  and  domineering  nature  over  them, 
bnt  always  tender-hearted,  and  carrying  himself  decently  towards 
the  parties  (though  it  was  his  duty  to  charge  them  home),  but 
yet  as  one  that  looked  upon  the  example  with  the  eye  of  severity, 
but  upon  the  person  with  the  eye  of  pity  and  compassion.  And 
in  civil  business,  as  he  was  counsellor  of  estate,  he  had  the  best 
way  of  advising,  not  engaging  his  master  in  any  precipitate  or 
grievous  courses,  but  in  moderate  and  fair  proceedings:  the 
king  whom  he  served  giving  him  this  testimony.  That  he  ever 
dealt  in  business  suavibus  modis ;  which  was  the  way  that  was 
most  according  to  his  own  heart 

Neither  was  he  in  his  time  less  gracious  with  the  subject  than 
with  his  sovereign.  He  was  ever  acceptable  to  the  House 
of  Commons^  when  he  was  a  member  thereof.  Being  the  king's 
attorney,  and  chosen  to  a  place  in  parliament,  he  was  allowed 
and  dispensed  with  to  sit  in  the  House;  which  was  not  permitted 
to  other  attorneys. 


^  This  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  a  habit  of  Bacon*«  which  seems  at  first 
sight  a  findt,  and  perhaps  sometimes  is ;  and  of  which  a  great  many  instances  have 
been  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Ellis; — a  habit  of  inaccurate  quotation.  In  quoting  an 
author's  words, — especially  where  he  quotes  them  merely  by  way  of  voucher  for  his 
own  remark,  or  in  acknowledgment  of  the  source  whence  he  derived  it,  or  to  suggest 
an  allnsioD  wliich  may  give  a  better  effect  to  it,  —  he  very  often  quotes  inaccurately. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  this  was  unintentional,  the  fiiult  of  his  memory ;  but  more 
frequenUy,  I  suspect,  it  was  done  deliberately,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  substance 
In  a  better  form,  or  a  form  better  suited  to  the  particular  occasion.  In  citing  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  on  the  contrary,  in  support  of  a  narrative  statement  or  an  argu- 
ment upon  matter  of  fkct,  he  is  always  very  careful. 

'  The  Latin  version  adds,  tn  quo  stepe  peroravit,  mm  sine  magno  apphuan  ;  a  state- 
ment of  the  truth  of  which  abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  all  the  records  which 
remain  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  parliament  in  which 
he  sate  was  that  of  1684 :  after  which  he  sate  in  every  parliament  that  was  summoned 
up  to  the  time  of  his  fidL 

As  an  edition  of  Bacon  would  hardly  be  complete  unless  it  contained  Ben  Jonson^s 
bmous  description  of  his  manner  of  speaking,  I  shall  insert  it  here:  — «  Tet  there 
happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His 
languaffe  (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man  ever 
qnke  more  neatiy,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idle- 
ness, ha  what  he  uttered,  Mo  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  gi-aces. 
His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him,  without  loss.  He  commanded 
where  he  spoke;  and  had  his  judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.    No  man  had 
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And  as  he  was  a  good  servant  to  his  master,  being  never  in 
nineteen  years'  service  (as  himself  averred)  rebuked  bj  the 
king  for  anything  rebting  to  His  Majesty,  so  he  was  a  good 
master  to  his  servants,  and  rewarded  their  long  attendance  with 
good  places  freely^  when  they  fell  into  his  power;  which  was 
the  cause  that  so  many  young  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality 
sought  to  list  themselves  in  his  retinue.  And  if  he  were  abused 
by  any  of  th^n  in  their  places,  it  was  only  the  error  of  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  but  the  badges  of  their  indiscretions  and 
intemperances. 

This  lord  was  religious :  for  though  the  world  be  apt  to  sos* 
pect  and  prejudge  great  wits  and  politics  to  have  somewhat  of 
the  atheist,  yet  he  was  conversant  with  God,  as  appeareth  by 
several  passages  throughout  the  whole  current  of  his  writings. 
Otherwise  he  should  have  crossed  his  own  principles,  which 
were.  That  a  little  philosophy  maketh  men  apt  to  forget  God,  as 
attributing  too  much  to  second  causes  ;  but  depth  of  philosophy 
bringeth  a  man  bach  to  God  again.  Now  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
man  that  will  deny  him,  or  account  otherwise  of  him,  but  to 
have  him  been  a  deep  philosopher.  And  not  only  so ;  but  he 
was  able  to  render  a  reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  hun^  which 
that  writing  of  his  of  the  Confession  of  the  Faith  doth  abundantly 
testify.  He  repaired  frequently,  when  his  health  would  permit 
him,  to  the  service  of  the  church,  to  hear  sermons,  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  and  died  in  the  true  faith,  established  in  the  church  of 
England. 

This  is  most  true  —  he  was  free  from  malice,  which  (as  he 
said  himself)  he  never  bred  norfedJ     He  was  no  revenger  of 

tbeir  affectiom  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  liim  was  lot  he 
should  make  an  end.** — Diseoverie$:  under  title  />oiiiifi«(«  FeruloMiw. 

■  GratU,  in  the  Latin  version ;  Le,  without  taking  any  money  for  them ;  an  unusual 
thing  in  Bacon's  time,  when  the  sale  of  offices  was  a  principal  source  of  all  great  men's 
incomes. 

«  M  He  said  he  had  breeding  swans  and  feeding  swans ;  but  for  malice,  he  neither 
bred  it  nor  fed  it**  From  a  commonplace  book  of  Dr.  Rawley*s  in  the  Lambeth 
Library.  «  Et  poeso  dir,**  says  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  in  his  dedication  to  Cosmo  de*  Medici 
of  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Euajf$  and  Sapientia  Veterum,  1618,  **  et  posso  dir 
con  veritJL  (per  haver  io  havuto  1*  honore  di  pratticarlo  molti  anni,  et  quando  era  in 
minoribuB,  et  hora  quando  sta  in  colmo  et  Hon  della  sua  grandena)  di  non  haver  mal 
scoperto  In  lui  animo  di  vendetta,  per  qualsivoglia  aggravio  che  se  gli  fosse  fiitto ;  n^ 
manco  sentito  uscirgli  di  bocca  parola  d*  ingiuria  contra  veruno,  che  mi  paresse  venire 
da  passione  contra  la  tal  perMna;  ma  solo  (et  questo  ancora  molto  scarsamente)  per 
giudldo  fiittone  in  sangue  freddo.  Non  d  gi^  la  sua  grandexxa  quel  che  io  ammiro,  ma 
la  sua  virtik ;  non  sono  11  ihvorl  fettimi  da  lui  (per  inflniti  che  siano)  che  ml  hanno 
posfo  11  cuore  in  questi  ceppi  et  catene  in  che  mi  ritrovo ;  ma  si  bene  il  suo  procnlcre 
in  commune ;  che  se  cgli  fosse  di  conditlone  Inferlore,  non  potrei  manco  honorarlo,  e 
se  mi  fosse  nemico  Io  dovrel  con  tutto  do  amar  et  procurar  dl  servlrlo." 
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njories ;  which  i£  lie  had  mindecU  he  had  both  opportonity  and 
place  high  enoogli  to  have  done  it  He  was  no  hearer  of  men 
>atof  thCTT  phM^es^  as  delighting  in  their  rain  and  undoing.  He 
n^as  no  defiEuner  of  any  man  to  his  prinee.  One  day,  when  a 
great  statesman  -wbs  newly  dead,  that  had  not  been  his  friend, 
the  king  asked  him^  HIujU  he  thought  of  Aaihrd  which  wa$  gone? 
he  answered.  That  he  would  never  have  made  SRm  Majewtg^e  estate 
better^  JnU  he  was  sure  he  wemld  have  hept  it  from  bemg  worse; 
which  was  the  worst  he  wonid  say  of  him:  whidi  I  reckon  not 
among  his  morale  but  his  Christian  virtoes. 

His  &me  is    greater   and  sounds  louder  in  foreign  parts 
abroad,  tlian  at  home  in  his  own  nation;  thereby  Terifying  that 
divine  sentence,  ^  jnraphet  is  not  without  hommr,  save  in  his  own 
country y  and  ia  h£s  ovdm  house.     Conceming  which  I  will  giye 
yon  a  taste  only,  ont>  of  a  letter  written  fitnn  Italy  (the  store- 
houae  of  refined  wits)  to  the  late  Earl  of  Deronshire,  then  the 
Lord  Candish :   I  taili  expect  the  new  essays  of  my  Lord  Chan^ 
ceUor  Bacon,  as  also  his  Mutory,  with  a  great  deal  of  desire,  and 
whatioeoer  else  he  shall  annpose:  but  in  particular  of  his  History 
Iprondu  myself  a  thing  perfect  and  singular,  especially  in  Henry 
the  Seoenth,  where  he  may  exercise  the  talent  of  his  divine  under- 
standing.   This  lord  is  mare  and  mare  hnown,  and  his  boohs  here 
^"^ore  and  mare  delightedl  in  ;  and  those  men  that  have  more  than 
ardinary  ksawledffe  its  human  affairs^  esteem  him  one  of  the  mast 
cf^nMe  spirits  of  this  age  ;  and  he  is  truly  such.     Now  his  fame 
doth  not  decrease  -with  days  since,  but  rather  increase.     Diyers 
of  Iiis  work  haye  been  anciently  and  yet  lately  translated  into 
other  tongues,   both    learned  and  modem,  by  foreign  pens. 
^^end  peraonsoF  quality,  during  his  lordship's  life,  crossed  the 
B^  on  purpose  to  S^^  ^^  opportunity  of  seeing  him  and  dis- 
conrang  irith  hSm  ;    -^wbereof  one  carried  his  lordship's  picture 
^^^  bind  to  foot  ^    over  with  him  into  France,a8  athing  which 
he  foreaw  would  be  much  desired  there,  that  so  they  might 
enjoy  the  imaire  o£  bis  person  as  well  as  the  images  of  his  brain, 
^  boob.    Amongst  the  rest.  Marquis  Fiat,  a  French  noble- 
°^)  who  came    an^basaador  into  I^hmd,  in  the  beginning 
^f  Qneen  Mary^   ^wife  ^  ^^^^  Charles,  was  taken  with  an 
^^traordinary  desire  o£  seeing  him;  for  which  he  made  way  by  a 
&iend;  and  when  be  came  to  him,  being  then  through  weakness 
confined  to  his  bed,   the  marquis  saluted  him  with  this  high 


'  "^  pietiiK  mts  presented  to  bim  I7  Bmou  hlmKU;  acoonUBC  to  tbe  Latin 
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expression^  That  his  lordship  had  been  ever  to  him  like  the  angels; 
of  whom  he  had  often  heard,  and  read  much  of  them  in  books, 
but  he  never  saw  them.  After  which  they  contracted  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  the  marquis  did  so  much  revere  him^ 
that  besides  his  frequent  Tisits,  they  wrote  letters  one  to  the 
other,  under  the  titles  and  appellations  of  father  and  son.  As 
for  his  many  salutations  by  letters  from  foreign  worthies  devoted 
to  learning,  I  forbear  to  mention  them,  because  that  is  a  tlung 
common  to  other  men  of  learning  or  note,  together  with  him. 

But  yet,  in  this  matter  of  his  fame,  I  speak  in  the  compara- 
tive only,  and  not  in  the  exclusive.  For  his  reputation  is  great  in 
his  own  nation  also,  especially  amongst  those  that  are  of  a  more  * 
acute  and  sharper  judgment ;  which  I  will  exemplify  but  with 
two  testimonies  and  no  more.  The  former,  when  his  History  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  was  to  come  forth,  it  was  delivered  to 
the  old  Lord  Brook,  to  be  perused  by  him ;  who,  when  he  had 
dispatched  it,  returned  it  to  the  author  with  this  eulogy.  Com-- 
mend  me  to  my  lord,  and  bid  him  take  care  to  get  good  paper 
and  ink,  for  the  work  is  incomparable.  The  other  shall  be  that 
of  Doctor  Samuel  Collins,  late  provost  of  King's  College  in 
Cambridge,  a  man  of  no  vulgar  wit,  who  affirmed  unto  me  S 
TTiat  when  he  had  read  the  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
he  found  himself  in  a  case  to  begin  his  studies  anew,  and  that  he 
had  lost  all  the  time  of  his  studying  before. 

It  hath  been  desired,  that  something  should  be  signified  touch- 
ing his  diet,  and  the  regimen  of  his  health,  of  which,  in  r^rd 
of  his  universal  insight  into  nature,  he  may  perhaps  be  to  some 
an  example.  For  his  diet,  it  was  rather  a  plentiful  and  liberal 
diet,  as  his  stomach  would  bear  it,  than  a  restrained ;  which  he 
also  commended  in  his  book  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 
In  his  younger  years  he  was  much  given  to  the  finer  and  lighter 
sort  of  meats,  as  of  fowls,  and  such  like ;  but  afterward,  when 
he  grew  more  judicious^,  he  preferred  the  stronger  meats,  such 
as  the  shambles  afforded,  as  those  meats  which  bred  the  more 
firm  and  substantial  juices  of  the  body,  and  less  dissipable;  upon 
which  he  would  often  make  his  meal,  though  he  had  other 
meats  upon  the  table.  You  may  be  sure  he  would  not  neglect 
that  himself,  which  he  so  much  extolled  in  his  writings,  and 

■  In  the  Latin  Tersion  Rawley  has  thought  it  worth  whUe  to  add  that  this  may 
haTe  been  said  playfblly  :   Sive festive  rive  eerio. 

*  More  Jadicloos  (that  is)  by  experience  and  obserraUon :  experieniid  edociut  is  the 
ezprcMlon  In  the  Latin  ycnion. 
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that  was  the  use  of  nitre ;  whereof  he  took  in  the  quantity  of 
about  three  grains  in  thin  warm  broth  every  morning,  for 
thirty  years  together  next  before  his  death.  And  for  physic* 
he  did  indeed  live  physicaUy,  but  not  miserably ;  for  he  took 
only  a  maceration  of  rhubarb  '^  infused  into  a  draught  of  white 
wine  and  beer  mingled  t<^ether  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour^ 
once  in  six  or  seven  days^  immediately  before  his  meal  (whether 
dinner  or  supper)^  that  it  might  dry  the  body  less ;  which  (as 
he  said)  did  carry  away  firequently  the  grosser  humours  of  the 
body,  and  not  diminish  or  carry  away  any  of  the  spirits,  as 
sweating  doth.  And  this  was  no  grievous  thing  to  take.  As 
for  other  physic,  in  an  ordinary  way  (whatsoever  hath  been 
vulgarly  spoken)  he  took  not.  His  receipt  for  the  gout,  which 
did  constantly  ease  him  of  his  pain  within  two  hours,  is  already 
set  down  in  the  end  of  the  Natural  History, 

It  may  seem  the  moon  had  some  prindpal  place  in  the  figure 
of  his  nativity:  for  the  moon  was  never  in  her  passion,  or 
edipsed',  but  he  was  surprised  with  a  sudden  fit  of  fainting ; 
and  that,  though  he  observed  not  nor  took  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  eclipse  thereof;  and  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  ceased, 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  strength  again. 

He  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  April  in  the  year  1626,  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  day  then  celebrated  for  our  Saviour's 
resurrection,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  liis  age,  at  the  Earl  of 
Arunders  house  in  Highgate,  near  London,  to  which  place  he 
casually  repaired  about  a  week  before ;   God  so  ordaining  that 

>  In  the  Latin  Tenion  Rawlej  glTes  the  quantity  :  Rhibat^Mti  ae$qmidrackmam. 

'  Lord  Campbell  (who  appears  to  have  read  Hawley*a  memoir  only  in  the  Latin, 

where  the  wonla  are  qmoHes  Imna  defecit  Mtw  teHfrnim  patta  eti),  supposing  defecit  to 

mean  warned,  discredits  this  statement,  on  the  ground  that  *«no  Instance  is  recorded 

of  Bacon's  having  (kinted  in  public,  or  put  off  the  hearing  of  any  cause  on  account  of 

the  dtamge  of  the  moo%  or  of  any  approaching  eclipse,  Tislbie  or  tnvisihie.''    And  it  is 

true  that  Itdefeehu  hnm  meant  a  change  of  the  moon,  or  CTen'a  dark  moon  (which 

it  might  have  meant  well  enough  if  the  Bomans  had  not  chosen  to  appropriate  the 

word  to  qoite  another  meaning)^  the  accident  must  have  happened  in  public  too  often 

to  pass  unnotieed.      But  Bawley  was  too  good  a  scholar  to  misapply  so  common 

a  word  in  that  way.    He  evidently  speaks  of  eclipses  only,  and  of  eclipses  yisible  at 

the  place.     Now  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  lunar  eclipses  viiible  at  Westminster  would 

have  coincided  with  important  business  in  which  Bacon  was  conspicuously  engaged, 

often  enough  (even  if  he  did  fiilnt  every  time)  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the 

tiro  phenomena.     Of  course  Bawley's  statement  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  reality  of 

any  such  ooonezlon;  bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  an  invention,  and  it  may 

be  birly  taken,  I  think,  as  evidence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Bacon's  temperament, 

and  its  sensibility  to  the  sUey  influences.    That  Bacon  htanself  never  alluded  to  thU 

relatkin  between  himself  and  the  moon  is  easily  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  he 

was  not  satisfied  of  the  fiurt     He  may  have  observed  the  coincidence,  and  mentioned 

it  to  Rawley ;  and  Bawley  (whose  commonplace  book  proves  that  he  had  a  taste  for 

astrolocy)  may  have  believed  in  the  physical  connexion,  though  Buoo  himself  did  noL 
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he  should  die  there  of  a  gentle  fever^  accidentally  accompanied 
with  a  great  cold,  whereby  the  defluxion  of  rheum  fell  so  plen- 
tifully upon  his  breast,  that  he  died  by  suffocation ;  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Michael's  church  at  St.  Albans ;  being  the  place 
designed  for  his  burial  by  his  last  wiU  and  testament,  both  be- 
cause the  body  of  his  mother  was  interred  there,  and  because 
it  was  the  only  church  then  remaining  within  the  precincts  of 
old  Yerulam :  where  he  hath  a  monument  erected  for  him  in 
white  marble  (by  the  care  and  gratitude  of  Sir  Thomas  Meautys, 
knight,  formerly  his  lordship's  secretary,  afterwards  clerk  of  the 
King's  Honourable  Privy  Council  under  two  kings);  represent- 
ing his  full  portraiture  in  the  posture  of  studying,  with  an  in- 
scription composed  by  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  rare 
wit.  Sir  Henry  Wotton.^ 

But  howsoever  his  body  was  mortal,  yet  no  doubt  his  memory 
and  works  will  live,  and  will  in  all  probability  last  as  long  as 
the  world  lasteth.  In  order  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  (after 
my  poor  ability)  to  do  this  honour  to  his  lordship,  by  way  of 
conducing  to  the  same. 
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6ENEBAL    PBEFAOB 

to 

BACON'S  PHILOSOPHICAL   WORKS- 
BT  BOBEBT  LESLIE  ELLIS. 


(1.)  OuB  knowledge  of  Bacon's  method  is  mnch  lorn  com- 
plete than  it  is  commonly  sujqpoeed  to  be.     Of  the  Novum 
Organumy  which  was  to  contain  a  complete  statement  of  its 
natnre  and  principles,  we  have  only  the  first  two  books;  and 
although  in  other  parts  of  Bacon's  writings,  as  for  instance  in 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa  de  InterpretatUme  NatunB,  many  of  the 
ideas  contained  in  these  books  recor  in  a  less  systonatic  form^ 
we  yet  meet  with  bnt  few  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects which  were  to  have  been  discussed  in  the  others.    It 
seems  not  improbable  that  some  parts  of  Bacon's  system  were 
never  perfectly  developed  even  in  his  own  mind*    However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  an  attonpt  to  determine  what  his 
method,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  or  would  have  been,  must  neces- 
sarily involve  a  conjectural  or  hypothetical  element;  and  it  is,  I 
think,  chiefly  becMise  this  circumstance  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised,  that  the  idea  of  Bacon's  jdiilosophy  has 
generally  speaking  been  but  imperfectly  apprehended. 

(2.)  Of  the  subjects  which  were  to  have  occuined  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Novum  Organum  we  learn  something  bom  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  second  book. 

^^Nunc  vero,"  it  is  said  at  the  condurion  of  the  doctrine  of 
prerc^tive  instances,  *'  ad  adminicula  et  rectificationes  induo- 
tionis,  et  deinceps  ad  concreta,  et  latentes  processus,  et  latentea 
8chematismos>  et  reliqua  quas  aphorismo  xxi  ordine  propoBui- 
mns,  pergendunLr"  On  referring  to  the  twenty-first  aphorism 
we  find  a  sort  of  table  of  contents  of  the  whole  work.    *^  Dice- 

c  3 
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mu8  itaque  primo  loco,  de  prasrogativis  instantiarum ;  secundo^ 
'  de  adminiculis  inductionis;  tertio^  de  rectificatione  inductionis; 
quarto^  de  variatione  inquisitioms  pro  natuT&  subjecti ;  quinto, 
de  prasrogatiyis  ^aturarum  qiiatejma  ad  inqui^itionein^  siye  de 
eo  quod  inquirendum  est  prius  et  posterius;  eexto^  de  ter- 
minis  inquisitionis^  sive  de  synopsi  omnium  naturarum  in  uni- 
Terso ;  septimo^  de  deductione  ad  praxin^  siye  de  eo  quod  est 
in  ordinA  ad  heminem ;  octaro^  de  parasceris  ad  inquisilionem ; 
postremo  autem,  de  Bcal&  ascensorid  et  descensoria  axiomatum.*^ 
Of  these  nine  subjects  tlie  first  is  the  only  one  with  which  we 
are  at  all  accurately  aoquamted. 

(3.)  Bacon's  method  was  essentially  inductive.  He  rejected 
the  use  of  syllogistic  or  deductive  reasoning,  except  when  prac- 
tical applications  were  to  be  made  of  the  conclusions^  axiomata^ 
to  which  the  inquirer  had  been  led  by  a  systematic  process 
of  induction.     ^^  Logica  qusa  nunc  habetor  inutilis  est  ad  inven* 

tionem  scienliarum Spee  est  una  in  inductione  veriL"  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  wherever  Bacon  speaks  of  an  ^  ascend- 
ing" jwooesB,  he  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  induction,  of  which 
it  is  the  character  to  proceed  firtHn  that  which  is  nobis  notius  to 
that  which  is  twtiue  simpliciter.  Contrariwise  when  he  speaks 
of  a  descent,  he  always  refers  to  the  correlative  process  of  de- 
duction. Thus  when  in  llie  Partis  secundm  Delineatio  he  says, 
^  •  •  '^meminerint  h<»mne8  in  inquisitione  activ&  necesse  esse 
rem  per  scalam  deseensoriam  (cojus  usum  in  contemplative  sus- 
tulimus)  confici:  omnis  enim  operatic  in  individuis  versatur  quse 
infimo  loco  sunt,** — we  are  to  imderstand  that  in  Bacon's  system 
deduction  is  only  admissible  in  the  inquisitio  activa ;  that  is,  in 
practical  applications  of  the  results  of  induction.  Similarly  in  the 
Distributio  Opieris  he  says,  ^'Rejicimus  syllogismum;  neque 
id  soliim  quoad  principia  (ad  quae  nee  illi  earn  adhibent)  sed 
etiam  quoad  propositiones  medias."  Everything  was  to  be  esta- 
blished by  induction.  ^^  In  constituendo  autem  axiomate  forma 
inductioms  alia  quAm  adhuc  in  usu  fuit  excogitanda  est,  eaque 
non  ad  principia  tantilm  (quee  vocant)  probanda  et  invenienda, 
sed  etiam  ad  akiomata  minora,  et  media,  denique  omnia."' 

(4.)  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  relation  in  which  Bacon 
eonceived  his  method  to  stand  to  ordinary  induction.  Both 
methods  set  out  ^^  a  sensu  et  particularibus,"  and  acquiesce  '^  in 

»  Nov.  Out  i.  11.  and  14.  »  Nov.  Org.  J,  105. 
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immmS  generalibus;"^  bat  whfle  ordinary  induction  prooeedB 
**  per  enmnerationem  dmplicem,"  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  par- 
ticular case8>  '*  et  precario  condudit  et  periculo  ezponitur  ab  in* 
atantiA  ocmtradictorii9''the  new  method  **  naturam  separare  debet, 
per  lejectioiies  et  ezcluidones  debitas;  et  deinde  poet  n^atiyas 
tot  qaot  sufficiunt  super  affirmatiyaB  condudere."*    A  form  of 
induction  was  to  be  introduced^  ^'quiB  ex  aliquibus  genera* 
liter  ooncludat  ita  ut  infltantiam  contradictoriam  inyeniri  non 
poeae   d^DQODBtretur."'     In  strong  contrast  with  this  method 
Btandfi  <<  the  induction  which  the  logicians  speak  of,"  which  '^  is 
utterly    yicious  and  incompetent.'*  •   •   •   ^<  For  to  conclude 
upon  an  enumeration  of  particulars,  without  instance  contra* 
dictorj^  is  no  condusion,  but  a  conjecture."  ,  .  .  "  And  this 
fbrm^  to  say  truth,  is  so  gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  fot 
wits  so  subtile  as  have  managed  these  things  to  have  offered 
it  to  the  world,  but  that  they  trusted  to  their  theories  and 
dogmaticals,  and  were  imperious  and  scornful  towards  particu- 
lars.''^    We  tiius  see  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  ^'  quot  suffi- 
ciunt"  in  the  passage  which  has  been  cited  from  the  Novum 
Organum  ;  it  means  **  as  many  as  may  suffice  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment of  certainty,"  it  being  necessary  to  haye  a  method  of 
induction,  *^  quie  e^)erientiam  solvat  et  separet,  et  per  ezdu* 
siones  et  rejectiones  debitas  necessario  concludat"'    Absolute 
certainty  is  tiierefore  one  of  the  distinguishing  diaracters  of 
the  Baconian  induction.     Another  is  that  it  renders  all  men 
equally  capable,  or  nearly  so,  of  attaining  to  the  truth.     ^<  Nostra 
TeT6  inveniendi  sdentias  ea  est  ratio  ut  non  multum  ingenio- 
rum  acumini  et  robori  rdinquatur;  sed  quae  ingenia  et  Intel* 
Pectus  ferd  ezflMjuet;"^  and  this  is  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  of 
describing  a  circle  liber&  manu,  whereas  every  one  can  do  it 
with  a  pair  of  compasses.     ^*  Omnin6  sinulis  est  nostra  ratio.'' 
The  cause  to  which  this  peculiarity  is  owing,  is  eufficiendy  indi- 
cated by  the  illustration :  the  method  '^  exiequat  ingenia,"'^'  cilm 
omnia  per  certissimas  r^ulas  et  demonstrationes  transigat." 
(5.)  Absolute  certainty,  and  a  mechanical  mode  of  procedure 

»  Hot.  Ofg.  t  22,  •  Nov.  Oig.  t  106. 

'  Cogitata  et  Visa,  §  18. 

*  Adfanccment  of  Learning.    The  oorres^ondiog  punge  In  tlie  De  Augm.  It  in  tiie 
2nd  chap,  of  the  5th  book. 

*  Distrib.  Operis,  §  10. 

*  Not.  OfS.  L61.,  and  oomp.  i  122.    Also  the  InquUtio  tcgitlma  de  Motu,  and 
Valerius  Tennlnui*  c.  19. 
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such  that  all  men  should  be  capable  of  employing  it,  are  thuB 
two  great  features  of  the  Baconian  method.  His  system  can 
never  be  rightly  understood  if  they  are  neglected,  and  any 
explanation  of  it  which  passes  them  over  in  silence  leaves  un- 
explained the  principal  difficulty  which  that  system  presents 
to  us.  But  another  difficulty  takes  the  place  of  the  one  which 
is  thus  set  aside.  It  becomes  impossible  to  justify  or  to  under- 
stand Bacon's  assertion  that  his  method  was  essentially  new. 
**  Nam  nos,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  Novum  Organumy  **si 
profiteamur  nos  meliora  afferre  quam  antiqui,  eandem  quam  illi 
viam  ingressi,  nuM  verborum  arte  efficere  possimus,  quin  induca- 
tur  qusedam  ingenii,  vel  excellentise,  vel  facultatis  comparatio,  sive 
contentio.  .  .  .  Yeriim  ciim  per  nos  illud  agatur,  ut  alia  omnino 
via  intellectui  aperiatur  illis  intentata  et  incognita^  commutata 
tota  jam  ratio  est,"  &c.  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself  as 
being  "  in  h&c  re  plane  protopirus,  et  vestigia  nullius  sequutus.*'* 
Surely  this  language  would  be  out  of  place,  if  the  ^fference 
between  him  and  those  who  had  gone  before  him  related  merely 
to  matters  of  detail ;  as,  for  instance,  that  his  way  of  arranging 
the  facts  of  observation  was  more  convenient  than  theirs,  and 
his  way  of  applying  an  inductive  process  to  them  more  syste- 
matic. And  it  need  not  be  remarked  that  induction  in  itself 
was  no  novelty  at  aJL  The  nature  of  the  act  of  induction  is 
as  clearly  stated  by  Aristotle  as  by  any  later  writer.  Bacon's 
design  was  surely  much  larger  than  it  would  thus  appear. to 
have  been.  Whoever  considers  his  writings  without  reference 
to  their  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  will  I  think  be 
convinced  that  he  aimed  at  giving  a  wholly  new  method, — a 
method  universally  applicable,  and  in  all  cases  infallible.  By 
this  method,  all  the  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  might  be  attained,  and  attained  without  unne- 
cessary labour.  Men  were  no  longer  to  wander  from  the  truth 
in  helpless  uncertainty.  The  publication  of  this  new  doctrine 
was  the  Temporis  Partus  Masculus ;  it  was  as  the  rising  of  a 
new  sun,  before  which  **  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars" 
were  to  fade  away  and  disappear.^ 

(6.)  That  the  wide  distinction  which  Bacon  conceived  to 
exist  between  his  own  method  and  any  which  had  previously 

»  Nov.  Org.  i.  113. 

^  See,  fat  inBtance,  the  Prmfatio  Generalis,  where  Bacon  compares  hia  method  to  the 
mariner's  compass,  unlil  the  discovery  of  which  no  wide  aea  could  be  crossed ;  an 
Image  probably  connected  with  his  favourite  device  of  a  ship  passing  through  the  pillars 
nf  Hercules,  with  the  motto  "  Plus  ultra.** 
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heesx  known  has  often  been  but  slightly  noticed  by  those  who 
liare  spoken  of  his  philosophy^  arises  probably  from  a  wish  to 
recognise  in  the  history  of  the  scientific  discoTcries  of  the  last 
two  centuries  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  and  prophecies.  One 
of  his  early  disciples  however,  who  wrote  before  the  scientific 
movement  which  commenced  about  Bacon's  tim&  had  assumed 
a  definite  form  and  character  —  I  mean  Dr.  Hooke  —  has  ex- 
plicitly adopted  those  portions  of  Bacon's  doctrine  which  have, 
seemingly  been  as  a  stumbling-block  to  his  later  followers.  In 
Hooke's  General  Scheme  or  Idea  of  the  Present  State  of  Natu^ 
ral  JPhilosophy^y  which  is  in  many  respects  the  best  commentary 
on  Bacon,  we  find  it  asserted  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
the  intellect  '^  is  continually  to  be  assisted  by  some  method  or 
engine  which  shall  be  as  a  guide  to  regulate  its  actions,  so  as  that 
it  shall  not  be  able  to  act  amiss.  Of  this  engine  no  man  ex- 
cept the  incomparable  Yerulam  hath  had  any  thoughts,  and  he 
indeed  hath  promoted  it  to  a  very  good  pitch."  Something 
however  still  remained  to  be  added  to  this  engine  or  art  (^ 
invention,  to  which  Hooke  gives  the  name  of  philosophical 
algebra.  He  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  if  this 
art  be  well  prosecuted  and  made  use  of,  an  ordinary  capacity 
with  industry  will  be  able  to  do  very  much  more  than  has  yet 
been  done,  and  to  show  that  even  physical  and  natural  inquiries 
as  well  as  mathematical  and  geometrical  will  be  capable  also  of 
demonstration ;  so  that  henceforward  the  business  of  invention 
will  not  be  so  much  the  effect  of  acute  wit,  as  of  a  serious  and 
industrious  prosecution."*  Here  the  absolute  novelty  of  Bacon's 
method,  its  demonstrative  character,  and  its  power  of  reducing 
all  minds  to  nearly  the  same  level,  are  distinctly  recognised. 

(7.)  Before  we  examine  the  method  of  which  Bacon  proposed 
to  make  use,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
blems to  which  it  was,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  be  applied* 
In  other  words,  we  must  endeavour  to  determine  the  idea  which 
he  had  formed  of  the  nature  of  science. 

Throughout  his  writings,  science  and  power  are  spoken  of  as 
correlative  —  '*  in  idem  coincidunt ; "  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  Bacon  always  assumed  that  the  knowledge  of  the  cause 
would  in  almost  all  cases  enable  us  to  produce  the  observed 
effect     We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  assumption  connected 

1  PubUihed  pocthumouBly  In  1705.  *  Present  State  of  Nat  Phil.  pp.  6,  7. 
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itself  witii  the  whole  spirit  of  his  philosophy.  I  mention  it  now 
because  it  presents  itself  in  the  passage  in  which  Bacon's  idea 
of  the  nature  of  science  is  most  distinctly  stated.  ^^  Super 
datum  corpus  novam  naturam^  sive  novas  naturas,  generare  et 
superinducere^  opus  et  intentio  est  human»  potentisB.  Dat» 
autem  nature  formam,  sive  differentiam  veram^  sive  naturam 
naturantem^  sive  fontem  emanatidnis,  (ista  enim  vocabula 
habemus  quss  ad  indicationem  rei  proxime  accedunt)  invenire^ 
opus  et  intentio  est  humanse  scientiffi."  This  passage,  with  which 
the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  commences,  requires 
to  be  considered  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  natura  ngnifiea 
**  abstract  quaJity,*'  —  it  is  used  by  Bacon  in  antithesis  with 
corpus  or  *^  concrete  body."  Thus  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  scope  and  end  of  human  power  is  to 
give  new  qualities  to  bodies,  while  the  scope  and  end  of  human 
knowledge  is  to  ascertain  the  formal  cause  of  all  the  qualities  of 
which  bodies  are  possessed. 

Throughout  Bacon's  philosophy,  the  necessity  of  making 
abstract  qualities  (naturas)  the  principal  object  of  our  inquiries 
is  frequently  insisted  on.  He  who  studies  the  concrete  and 
neglects  the  abstract  cannot  be  called  an  interpreter  of  nature* 
Such  was  Bacon^s  judgment  when,  apparently  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  wrote  the  Temparis  Partus  Masculus^ ;  and  in  the 
Novum  Organum  he  has  expressed  an  equivalent  opinion :  *^  qudd 
iste  modus  operandi,  (qui  naturas  intuetur  simplices  licet  in 
corpore  concrete)  procedat  ex  iis  quae  in  naturft  sunt  constantia 
et  aetema  et  catholica,  et  latas  praebeat  potential  humanra 
vias."  ^  Quite  in  accordance  with  this  passage  is  a  longer  one 
in  the  Advancement  of  Learning y  which  I  shall  quote  in  extenso, 
as  it  is  exceedingly  important.  <<  The  forms  of  substances,  I 
say,  as  they  are  now  by  compounding  and  transplanting  mul- 
tiplied, are  so  perplexed  as  they  are  not  to  be  inquired ;  no  more 
than  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpose  to  seek  in  gross  the 
forms  of  those  sounds  which  make  words,  which  by  compo- 
sition and  transposition  of  letters  are  infinite.  But  on  the  other 
side  to  inquire  the  form  of  those  sounds  or  voices  which  make 

'  Mr.  Ellis  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  De  Interpretatione  Naturtt  Sententia  XII.,  which 
M.  Bouillet  tn-loti  as  part  of  the  Temporit  Parhu  Mateulut,  My  reasons  for  difTerin^ 
with  M.  Bouillet  on  this  point,  and  plachig  it  by  itself,  and  assigning  it  a  later  date, 
will  be  found  in  a  note  to  Mr.  EUis's  Preface  to  the  Novum  Organum,^  J.  S. 

«  Mov.  Org.  11.  6. 
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simple  ietten  m  easily  ocMBprebeneible^  and  being  known  in* 

dooeth  and  manifestetb  the  foraia  of  all  words  which  conaiat  and 

axe  oompoimded  of  them.    In  the  same  manner,  to  inqnire  the 

form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold — nay  of  water,  of  «r — is  a  vain 

puTBoit ;  bat  to  inqoire  the  fonns  of  aenae,  of  ▼dontary  motion, 

of  ^egetalion,  of  coloon,  of  giavity  and  levity,  of  density,  of 

tenuity,  of  heat,  of  oold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qnalitiee 

which  like  an  alj^het  are  not  many,  and  of  which  the  essenoee 

upheld  by  matter  of  all  creatores  do  ocMisist, — to  inquire,  I  say, 

the  trae  forms  of  these,  is  that  part  of  metaphyaque  which  we 

now  define  oC"    And  a  little  farther  on  we  are  told  that  it  ia 

the  prenGgatiTe  of  metaphysiqoe  to  connder  '*the  ample  fimns 

or  difference  of  thin^"  (that  is  to  say,  the  forms  of  simple 

natiires)^  "  which  are  few  in  number,  and  the  degrees  and  co» 

ordinations  whereof  make  all  this  variety.** 

We  see  fitHn  these  passages  why  the  stady  of  simple  natures 
ia  so  impoftant  —  namely  because  they  are  comparatively 
speaking  few  in  number,  and  because,  notwithstanding  this,  a 
knowledge  of  their  essence  would  enaUe  us,  at  least  in  theory, 
to  solve  every  proUem  which  the  uniyerse  can  present  to  u& 

As  an  iliustiation  of  the  doctrine  of  simile  natures,  we  may 
take  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  SUva  SUoamm.  **  Gold," 
it  is  there  said,  '^  has  these  natures:  greatness  of  wd^t,  close- 
ness of  partem  fixation^  pliantness  or  softness,  immunity  from 
rust,  colour  or  taneture  of  yellow.  Therefore  the  sure  way, 
though  most  about,  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  oi  the 
several  natures  before  rehearsed,  and  the  axioms  concerning  the 
same.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a  metal  that  hath  all  these  pro- 
perties, let  men  dispute  whether  it  be  gold  or  no."^ 

Of  these  simple  natures  Bacon  has  given  a  list  in  the  third 
book  of  the  De  AugmentU.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
schematisms  of  matter,  and  simple  motions.  To  the  former 
beloi^  the  abstract  qualities,  dense,  rare,  heavy,  light,  &c.,  of 
which  thirty-nine  are  enuiferated,  the  list  being  concluded  with 
a  remark  that  it  need  not  be  carried  farther,  '^  neque  ultra  rem 
extendimns."  The  simple  motions  —  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  word  ''motion"  is  used  in  a  wide  and  vague  sense — are  the 
motus  antitypiae^  which  secures  the  impenetrability  of  matter; 
tliemotus  nexds, conmuHily  called  the  motnsexfugft  vacui,&c.; 

1  Compare  Noy.  Org.  U.  5. 
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and  of  these  motions  fourteen  are  mentioned.  This  list  however 
does  not  profess  to  be  complete,  and  accordingly  in  the  Novum 
Organum  (ii.  48.)  another  list  of  simple  motions  is  given,  in 
which  nineteen  species  are  recognised. 

The  view  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking — ^namely,  that 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uniyerse  to 
combinations  of  a  limited  niunber  of  simple  elements  —  is  the 
central  point  of  Bacon's  whole  systeuL  It  serves,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  method  which  he  proposed. 

(8.)  In  what  sense  did  Bacon  use  the  word  "  Form  "?  This  is  the 
next  question  which,  in  considering  the  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  nature  of  science,  it  is  necessary  to  examine.  I  am, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Forms  is  in  some  sort  an  extra- 
neous part  of  Bacon's  system.  His  peculiar  method  may  be 
stated  independently  of  this  doctrine,  and  he  has  himself  so  stated 
it  in  one  of  his  earlier  tracts,  namely  the  Valerius  Terminus. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  in  using  the  word  ^^  Form"  he  did 
not  intend  to  adopt  the  scholastic  mode  of  employing  it.  He 
was  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  words  already  in  use  a  new 
signification.  ^^  To  me,"  he  remarks  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning y  "it  seemeth  best  to  keep  way  with  antiquity  usque  ad 
aras,  and  therefore  to  retain  the  ancient  terms,  though  I  some- 
times alter  the  uses  and  definitions."  And  thus  though  he  has 
spoken  of  the  scholastic  forms  as  figments  of  the  human  mind ', 
he  was  nevertheless  willing  to  employ  the  word  *'Form"  in  a  mo- 
dified sense,  '*  praesertim  quimi  hoc  vocabulum  invaluerit,  et  fa- 
miliariter  occurrat."  ^  He  has  however  distinctiy  stated  that  in 
speaking  of  Forms,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  to  speak  of  the 
Forms  "quibus  hominum  contemplationes  et  cogitationes 
hactenus  assueverunt."  ' 

As  Bacon  uses  the  word  in  his  own  sense,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  interpret  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  by  means 
of  what  he  has  himself  said  of  it;  and  this  may  I  think  be  satis- 
fetctorily  accomplished. 

We  may  begin  by  remarking  that  in  Bacon's  system,  as  in 
those  of  many  others,  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
substance  is  conceived  of  as  the  causa  immanens  of  its  attri- 

»  Nov.  Org.  I.  61.  «  Nov.  Oig.  iL  2.  ■  Nov.  Org.  iL  17. 
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botes  ^5  or  in  other  words  it  is  the  formal  cause  of  the  qualities 
which  are  referred  to  it?  As  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
properties  of  different  substances^  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
cBffierence  between  the  substances  themselves.  But  in  the  first 
state  of  the  views  of  which  we  are  speaking  this  latter  differ- 
ence is  altogether  unimaginable:  ^^distincte  quidem  intelligi 
potest.  Bed  non  ezplicari  imaginabiliter."^  It  belongs  not  to 
natural  philosophy,  but  to  metaphysics. 

These  views  however  admit  of  an  essential  modification.  If 
we  divide  the  qxuJities  of  bodies  into  two  classes,  and  ascribe 
those  of  the  former  class  to  substance  as  its  essential  attributes, 
while  we  look  on  those  of  the  latter  as  connected  with  substance 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect — that  is,  if  we  recognise  the 
distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities — the  state  of  the 
question  is  chuiged.  It  now  becomes  possible  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  the  question.  Wherein  does  the  difference  between 
different  substances,  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
their  sensible  qualities,  consist? 

The  answer  to  this  question  of  course  involves  a  reference 
to  the  qualities  which  have  been  recognised  as  primary;  and  we 
are  thus  led  to  the  principle  that  in  the  sciences  which  relate  to 
the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  the  primary  ones  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  causes  of  the  secondary.' 

This  division  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  into  two  classes  is  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  metaphysical  view  from  which  we 
set  out  to  that  of  ordinary  physical  science.  And  this  tran* 
mtion  Bacon  had  made,  though  not  perhaps  with  a  perfect  con- 
adousness  of  having  done  so.  Thus  he  has  repeatedly  denied  the 
truth  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  that  Forms  are  incognoscible 
because  supra-sensible^;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  clearly  that  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Forms  relates  merely  to  the  primary 
qualities  of  bodies.  For  instance,  the  Form  of  heat  is  a  kind  of 
local  motion  of  the  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed  ^  and 
that  of  whiteness  a  mode  of  arrangement  among  those  particles.® 
This  peculiar  motion  or  arrangement  corresponds  to  and  en- 
genders heat  or  whiteness,  and  this  in. every  case  in  which  those 
qualities  exists     The  statement  of  the  distinguishing  character 

>  See  ammerman's  Essay  on  the  Monadology  of  LeibniU,  p.  86.  (Vienna,  1807). 

*  Lriboits,  Be  IpsA  Naturd.  *  WheweU,  Phil.  Ind.  Science,  [book  iT.  ch.  i  ] 

*  See  ScaUger,  Ezerdt.  In  Cardan. 

»  [Nov.  Org.  U.  20.]  •  [Valerius  Terminus,  il.  1.] 
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of  the  motion  or  arrangement^  or  of  whatever  elee  maj  be  the 
Form  of  a  given  phenomenon,  takes  the  shape  of  a  Isw;  it  is  the 
law  in  fulfilling  which  any  substance  determines  the  existence 
of  the  quality  in  question.  It  is  for  this  reason  tiiai  Bacon 
sometimes  calls  the  Form  a  law;  he  has  done  this  particuLirly 
in  a  passage  which  will  be  mentioned  a  Htde  fiu-ther  on. 

With  the  view  which  has  now  been  stated,  we  shall  I  think 
be  able  to  understand  every  passage  in  which  Baoon  speaks  of 
Forms; — remembering  however  that  as  he  has  not  traced  a 
boundary  line  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  we  can 
only  say  in  general  terms  that  his  doctrine  of  Forms  is  fKinded 
upon  the  theory  that  certain  qualities  of  bodies  are  merely  sub- 
jective and  phenomenal,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
resulting  from  others  which  belong  to  substance  as  its  essential 
attributes.  In  the  passage  from  which  we  set  out^  the  Form  is 
spoken  of  as  vera  differentia,  the  true  or  essential  difference, — as 
natura  naturans — and  as  the  fons  emanatioDis.  The  first  of 
these  expressions  refers  to  the  theory  of  d^nition  by  genus  and 
difference.  The  difference  is  that  which  gives  the  thing  defined 
its  specific  character.  If  it  be  founded  on  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, the  definition,  though  not  incorrect  if  the  accident  be  an 
inseparable  one,  will  nevertheless  not  express  the  true  and 
essential  character  of  its  subject;  contrariwise,  if  it  involve  a 
statement  of  the  formal  cause  of  the  thing  defined. 

The  second  of  these  phrases  is  now  scarcely  used,  except  in 
connexion  with  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  It  had  however 
been  employed  by  some  of  the  scholastic  writers.^  It  is  always 
antithetical  to  natura  naturata,  and  in  the  passage  before  us 
serves  not  inaptly  to  express  the  relation  in  which  the  Form 
stands  to  the  phenomenal  nature  which  results  fixHu  it 

The  phrase  fons  ^omnationis  does  not  seem  to  require  any 
explanation.  It  belongs  to  the  kind  of  pkilosophical  language 
which  attempts,  more  or  less  successftilly,  to  give  deamess  of 
conception  by  means  of  metaphor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
how  much  this  is  the  case  in  the  later  devdopment  of  scho* 
lasticism. 

A  little  fftrther  on  in  ike  second  book  of  the  Navwn  Or* 
ganum  than  the  passage  we  have  been  considering,  —  namely 

»  (Nov.  Org.  IL  1.] 

*  See  Vosdos  De  VitUs  Serm.  in  voce  Natonrc ;  and  CaitaiUBiii,  OktineUones  in 
▼oc,  Matun, 
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in  the  thirteenth  aphorism^ — Bacon  asserts  that  the  '^  forma 
rei"  18  ^'  ipeissinia  res,"  and  that  the  thing  and  its  "Form  differ 
only  as  **  apparens  et  existens,  aut  exterius  et  interios,  aut  in 
ordine  ad  hominem  et  in  ordine  ad  uniTersnm*'*  Here  the 
sabjectiye  and  phenomenal  character  of  the  qualities  whose  form 
is  to  be  determined  is  distinctly  and  strongly  indicated. 

The  principal  passage  in  which  the  Form  is  spoken  of  as  a  law 
oocnrs  in  the  second  aphorism  of  the  same  book  It  is  there 
said  that,  although  in  nature  nothing  really  exists  (vere  existat) 
except  ^'corpora  indiyidua  edentia  actus  puros  individuos  ex 
l^e^"  yet  that  in  doctrine  this  law  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ance,  luid  that  it  and  its  clauses  (paragraphi)  are  what  he  means 
when  he  speaka  of  Forms* 

In  denying  the  real  existence  of  anything  beade  individual 
substances.  Bacon  opposes  himself  to  the  scholastic  realism ;  in 
speaking  of  these  substances  as  ^^  edentia  actus,"  he  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  the  essential  activity  of  substance ;  by  adding  the 
epithet  ''  puros  "  he  separates  what  Aristotle  termed  hrnkix^uu 
from  mere  motions  or  /avTov^,  tiiereby  by  implication  denying 
the  objective  reality  of  the  latter;  and,  lastiy,  by  using  the 
word  '^individuos,"  he  implies  that  though  in  contemplation  and 
doctrine  the  form  law  of  the  substance  (that  is,  the  substantial 
form)  is  resoluble  into  tiie  forms  of  tiie  simple  natures  which 
belong  to  it,  as  into  clauses,  yet  that  this  analysis  is  conceptual 
only,  and  not  real 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  modes  in  which  Bacon 
speaks  of  the  Form,  namely  as  ipossima  res  and  as  a  law,  differ 
only,  though  they  cannot  be  reconciled,  as  two  aspects  of  the 
same  object 

Thus  much  of  the  character  of  the  Baconian  Form.  That  it 
is  after  all  only  a  physical  conception  appears  sufficientiy  from 
the  examples  already  mentioned,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
made  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  na- 
tural sciencea 

The  investigation  of  the  Forms  ot  natures  or  abstract  qualities 
is  the  prindipal  object  of  the  Baconian  method  of  induction. 
It  is  true  that  Bacon,  although  he  gives  the  first  place  to  inves- 
tigations of  ibis  nature,  does  not  altogetiier  omit  to  mention  as 
a  subordinate  part  of  science,  the  study  of  concrete  substances. 
The  first  aphorism  of  the  second  book  of  ihe  Novum  Organum 
suffidentiy  explains  the  relation  in  which,  as  he  conceived,  the 
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abstract  and  the  concrete,  considered  as  objects  of  science, 
ought  to  stand  to  one  another.  This  relation  corresponds  to 
that  which  in  the  De  Augmentis  [iiL  4.],  he  had  sought  to 
establish  between  Physique  and  Metaphysique,  and  which  he 
has  there  expressed  by  saying  that  the  latter  was  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  formal  and  final  causes,  while  the  former  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  efficient  cause  and  to  the  materiaL  It 
may  be  asked,  and  the  question  is  not  easily  answered.  Of  what 
use  the  study  of  concrete  bodies  was  in  Bacon's  system  to  be, 
seeing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Forms  of  simple  natures  woidd^ 
in  efiect,  include  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  outward  world  ? 
I  believe  that,  if  Bacon's  recognition  of  physique  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  science  which  was  to  be  studied  apart  from  meta- 
physique or  the  doctrine  of  Forms,  can  be  explained  except  on 
historical  grounds, — that  is,  except  by  saying  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  quadripartite  division  of  causes  given  by  AristodeS — 
the  explanation  is  merely  this,  that  he  believed  that  the  study  of 
concrete  bodies  would  at  least  at  first  be  pursued  more  hopefully 
and  more  successfully  than  the  abstract  investigations  to  which 
he  gave  the  first  rank.' 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  Bacon's  method, 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  Novum  Organum^  is  primarily  applicable 
to  the  investigation  of  Forms,  and  that  when  other  applications 
were  made  of  it,  it  was  to  be  modified  in  a  manner  which  is 
nowhere  distinctly  explained.  All  in  fact  that  we  know  of 
these  modifications  results  from  comparing  two  passages  which 
have  been  already  quoted  ' ;  namely  the  two  lists  in  which  Bacon 
enumerates  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  the  latter  books  of 
the  Novum  Organum. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  one  of  these  lists  the  subject  of 
concrete  bodies  corresponds  to  the  "  variation  of  the  investiga- 
tion according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject"  in  the  other,  and 
from  this  it  seems  to  foUow  that  Bacon  looked  on  his  method  of 
investigating  Forms  as  the  fundamental  type  of  the  inductive 
process,  firom  which  in  its  other  applications  it  deviated  more  or 
less  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This  being  under- 
stood, we  may  proceed  to  speak  of  the  inductive  method  itself. 

(9.)  The  practical  criterimn  of  a  Form  by  means  of  which  it  is  to 

^  For  an  explanation  of  which,  see  note  on  De  Augmentis,  lit  4.— J.  SL 

«  See,  in  iUiutration  of  this,  Nov.  Org.  ii  6.  •  Vide  supra,  §  2. 
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be  iiiTesiigated  and  recognised,  reduces  itself  to  this, — that  the 
fixm  natore  and  the  phenomenal  natore  (so  to  modify,  for  the 
sake  of  distinctness.  Bacon's  phraseology)  mnst  constantly  be 
dther  both  present  or  both  absent ;  and  moreoyer  that  when 
either  increases  or  decreases,  the  othermust  do  so  too.^  Setting 
aside  the  Tagueness  of  the  second  condition,  it  is  to  be  obsenred 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  criteriom  to  decide  which  of  two 
concoimtant  natures  is  the  Form  of  the  other.  It  is  tme  that  in 
one  place  Bacon  requires  the  form  nature,  beade  being  con- 
▼ertible  with  the  g^ven  one,  to  be  also  a  limitation  of  a  more 
general  natore.  His  words  are  '^natnra  aUa  qius  sit  cum 
naturft  datft  oonyertibilis  et  tamen  sit  limitatio  natune  notions 
instar  generis  TerL"'  Of  this  the  meaning  will  easily  be  ap- 
prehended if  we  refer  to  the  case  of  heat,  of  which  the  form  is 
said  to  be  a  kind  of  motion  —  motion  being  here  the  natnra 
Botior,  the  more  general  natura,  of  which  heat  is  a  specific  limi- 
tation; for  whereTer  heat  is  present  tiiere  also  is  motion,  but 
not  yice  vetdtL  Still  the  difficulty  recurs,  tiiat  there  is  nothing 
in  the  practical  operation  of  Bacon's  method  which  can  serve 
to  determine  whether  this  subsidiary  condition  is  ftdfilled ;  nor 
IB  the  condition  itself  altogether  free  from  vagueness. 

To  each  of  the  three  points  of  that  which  I  have  called  the 
practical  criterium  of  the  Form  corresponds  one  of  the  three 
tables  with  which  the  investigation  commences.  The  first  is 
the  table  **  essentaie  et  praBsentiae,"  and  contains  all  known  in- 
stances in  which  the  given  nature  is  present.  The  second  is 
Ilie  table  of  declination  or  absence  in  like  case  (dedinationis 
fflve  absentis  in  proximo),  and  contains  instances  which  respect* 
ively  eorre^NXid  to  those  of  the  first  table,  but  in  which,  not- 
withstanding this  correspondence,  the  given  nature  is  absent. 
Hie  third  is  the  table  of  degrees  or  comparison  (tabula  gra- 
duum  siye  tabula  comparativas),  in  which  the  instances  of  the 
given  nature  are  arranged  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  manifested  in  each. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  connexion  between  tiiese  tables,  which 
are  collectively  called  tables  of  appearance,  '^  comparentias,"  and 
the  criterium.  For,  let  any  instance  in  which  the  given  nature 
is  present  (as  the  sun  in  the  case  of  heat,  or  froth  in  the  case  of 
whiteness)  be  resolyed  into  the  natures  by  the  aggregation  of 
which  our  idea  of  it  is  constituted ;  one  of  these  natures  is 

*  KoT.  Org.  tt.  4,  IS,  IS.  '  l«ov.  Org.  iL  4. 
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necessarily  the  form  nature^  since  this  is  always  to  be  present 
when  the  given  nature  is.  Similarly^  the  second  table  corre- 
sponds to  the  condition  that  the  Form  and  the  given  nature  are 
to  be  absent  together^  and  the  third  to  that  of  their  increasing 
or  decreasing  together. 

After  the  formation  of  these  tables^  how  is  the  process  of  in* 
duction  to  be  carried  into  effect?  By  a  method  of  exclusion* 
This  method  is  the  essential  point  of  the  whole  matter^  and  it 
will  be  well  to  show  how  much  importance  Bacon  attached 
to  it. 

In  the  first  place^  wherever  he  speaks  of  ordinary  induc- 
tion and  of  his  own  method  he  always  remarks  that  the  former 
proceeds  ^'  per  enumerationem  simplicem/'  that  is,  by  a  mere 
enumeration  of  particular  cases,  while  the  latter  makes  use  of 
exclusions  and  rejections.  This  is  the  fundamental  character  of 
his  method,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  circumstances  which 
distinguish  it  from  ordinary  induction  necessarily  follow.  More* 
over  we  are  told  that  whatever  may  be  the  privileges  of  higher 
intelligences,  man  can  only  in  one  way  advance  to  a  knowledge 
of  Forms :  he  is  absolutely  obliged  to  proceed  at  first  by  ne- 
gatives,  and  then  only  can  arrive  at  an  affirmative  when  the 
process  of  exclusion  has  been  completed  (post  omnimodam 
exclusionem).^  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  exposition 
of  the  fable  of  Cupid.  For  according  to  some  of  the  mytiio- 
graphi  Cupid  comes  forth  from  an  egg  whereon  Night  had 
brooded.  Now  Cupid  is  the  type  of  the  primal  nature  of 
things ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  egg  hatched  by  Night  refers. 
Bacon  affirms,  most  aptiy  to  the  demonstrations  whereby  our 
knowledge  of  him  is  obtained;  for  knowledge  obtained  by 
exclusions  and. negatives  results,  so  to  speak,  from  darkness  and 
from  night.  We  see,  I  think,  from  this  allegorical  fancy,  as 
clearly  as  from  any  single  passage  in  his  writings,  how  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  was  the  idea  of  the  importance,  or  rather  of 
the  necessity,  of  using  a  method  of  exclusion. 

It  is  not  difficult,  on  Bacon's  frmdamental  hypothesis,  to  per- 
ceive why  this  method  is  of  paramount  importance.  For  assuming 
that  each  instance  in  which  the  given  nature  is  presented  to 
us  can  be  resolved  into  (and  mentally  replaced  by)  a  congeries 
of  elementary  natures,  and  that  this  analysis  is  not  merely  sub* 

>  Not.  Org.  ii.  16. 
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jective  or  logical,  but  deals,  so  to  speak,  with  the  very  essence 

of  its  subject-matter,   it  follows  that  to  determine  the  form 

nature  among  the  aggregate  of  simple  natures  which  we  thus 

obtain^    nothing   more  is   requisite  than  the  rejection  of  ail 

foreign  and  unessential  elements.      We  reject  every  nature 

whidi  is  not  present  in  every  affirmative  instance^  or  which  is 

present   in  any  negative  one,  or  which  manifests  itself  in  a 

greater  degree  when  the  given  nature  manifests  itself  in  a  less, 

or  vice  veraft.     And  this  process  when  carried  far  enough  will 

of  necessity  lead  us  to  the  truth ;  and  meanwhile  every  step 

we  take  is  known  to  be  an  approximation  towards  it.    Ordinary 

induction  is  a  tentative  process,  because  we  chase  our  quarry 

over  an  open  country ;  here  it  is  confined  within  definite  limits, 

and  these  limits  become  as  we  advance  continuaUy  narrower 

and  narrower. 

From  the  point  of  view  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we 
perceiTe  why  Bacon  ascribed  to  his  method  the  characters  by 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  conceived  that  it  was  distingmshed 
from  any  which  had  previously  been  proposed.  When  the 
process  of  exclusion  has  been  completely  performed,  only  the 
form  nature  will  remain ;  it  will  be,  so  to  speak,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  all  tbe  natures  combined  with  which  the  given  nature 
was  at  first  presented  to  us.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
as  to  our  result,  nor  any  possibility  of  confounding  the  Form 
¥^th  any  other  of  these  natures.  This  is  what  Bacon  ex- 
presses, when  he  says  that  the  first  part  of  the  true  inductive 
process  is  the  exclusion  of  every  nature  which  is  not  found  in 
each  instance  where  the  given  one  is  present,  or  is  found  where 
it  is  not  present,  or  is  found  to  increase  where  the  given  nature 
decreases,  or  vice  vers&.  And  then,  he  goes  on  to  say,  when 
this  exclusion  has  been  duly  performed,  there  will  in  the  second 
part  of  the  process  remain,  as  at  the  bottom,  all  mere  opinions 
having  been  dissipated  (abeuntibus  in  fumum  opinionibus  vola- 
tilibus),  the  affirmative  Form,  which  will  be  solid  and  true  and 
well  defined.^  The  exdusion  of  error  will  necessarily  lead  to 
tnEth. 

Again,  this  metihod  of  exclusion  requires  only  an  attentive 
consderation  of  each  **  instantia/'  in  order  first  to  analyse  it 
into  its  simple  natqres,  and  secondly  to  see  which  of  the  latter 
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are  to  be  excluded — processes  which  require  no  higher  faculties 
than  ordinary  acuteness  and  patient  diligence.  There  is  clearly 
no  room  in  this  mechanical  procedure  for  the  display  of  subtlety 
or  of  inventive  genius. 

Bacon's  method  therefore  leads  to  certainty,  and  may  be 
employed  with  nearly  equal  success  by  all  men  who  are  equally 
diligent 

In  considering  the  only  example  which  we  have  of  its  prac- 
tical operation,  namely  the  investigation  of  the  form  of  heat\ 
it  is  well  to  remark  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  conceal  its 
real  nature.  After  the  three  tables  of  Comparentia,  Bacon 
proceeds  to  the  Exclusiva,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  the 
process  of  exclusion  cannot  at  the  outset  (sub  initiis)  be  per- 
fectly performed.  He  therefore  proposes  to  go  on  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  mind  of  man.  These  are  manifestly 
to  be  subsidiary  to  the  method  of  exclusions ;  they  are  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  which  make  the  Exclusiva  defective  and 
inconclusive.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  and  as  it  were  provi- 
sionally, the  intellect  may  be  permitted  to  attempt  an  affirmative 
determination  on  the  subject  before  it:  ^^  Quod  genus  tentamenti 
Permissionem  Intellectiis,  sive  Interpretationem  inchoatam,  sive 
Yindemiationem  primam,  appellare  consuevimus."  The  phrase 
Permissio  InteUectiis  sufficiently  indicates  that  in  this  process 
the  mind  is  suffered  to  follow  the  course  most  natural  to  it ;  it 
is  relieved  from  the  restraints  hitherto  imposed  on  it,  and  re- 
verts to  its  usual  state.  In  this  Vindemiatio  we  accordingly 
find  no  reference  to  the  method  of  exclusion :  it  rests  inune- 
diately  on  the  three  tables  of  Comparentia;  and  though  of 
course  it  does  not  contradict  the  results  of  the  Exclusiva,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  derived  from  them.  If  we  lose 
Bight  of  the  real  nature  of  this  part  of  the  investigation,  which 
is  merely  introduced  by  the  way  '^because  truth  is  more  easily 
extricated  from  error  than  from  confusion,"  we  also  lose  sight 
of  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  whole  method.  All  that 
Bacon  proposes  henceforth  to  do  is  to  perfect  the  Exclusiva; 
the  Vindemiatio  prima,  though  it  is  the  closing  member  of  the 
example  which  Bacon  makes  use  of,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  final  conclusion  of  any  investigation  which  he  would 
recognise  as  just  and  legitimate.     It  is  only  a  parenthesis  in 

"  Nov.  Org.  U.  11— 2a 
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the  general  method,  whereas  the  ExdonTa,  given  in  the 
eighteenth  aphorism  of  the  second  book,  is  a  type  or  paradigm 
of  the  process  on  which  eyery  tme  induction  (indnctio  vera) 
most  in  all  cases  depend* 

It  may  be  weU  to  remark  that  in  this  example  of  the  process 
of  exdasion,  the  table  of  degrees  is  not  made  nse  of. 

'Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  admits  that  the  Exdosiva  must 
at   fiiat  be  in  some  measure  imperfect;   for  the  EzdusiTa, 
being  Ihe  rejecfaon  of  simple  natures,  cannot  be  satisfiu^tory 
iinleffw   our  notions  of  these  natures  are  just  and  accurate, 
whereas  some  of  those  which  occur  in  his  example  of  the 
process  of  rejection  are  ill-defined  and  yague.^     In  order  to 
the  completion  of  his  method,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  this  de* 
fecL     A  subsidiary  method  is  required,  of  which  the  object  is 
the  formation  of  scientific  conceptions.     To  this  method  ako 
Bacon  gives  the  name  of  induction ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in- 
duction is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  Novum  Ofyanum 
in  a  passage  which  relates  not  to  axioms  but  to  conceptions.* 
Bacon's  induction  therefore  is  not  a  mere  hroffayrj,  it  is  also  a 
method  of  definition ;  but  of  the  manner  ia  which  sy stematio 
induction  is  to  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  conceptions  we 
learn  nothing  from  any  part  of  his  writings.    And  by  this  cir- 
cumstance our  knowledge  of  his  method  is  rendered  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory.     We  may  perhaps  be  pennitted  to  believe 
that  so  &r  as  rektes  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Bacon  never,  even  in  idea,  completed  the  method  which  he  pro* 
posed.  For  of  all  parts  of  the  process  of  scientific  discovery,  the 
formation  of  conceptions  is  the  one  with  respect  to  which  it 
is  the  most  difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules.     The  process 
of  establishing  axioms  Bacon  had  succeeded,  at  least  appar 
rendy,  in  reducing  to  the  semblance  of  a  mechanical  operation ; 
that  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  does  not  admit  of  any 
nnular  reduction.     Yet  these  two  processes  are  in  Bacon's 
system  of  co-ordinate  importance.     All  commonly  rec^ved  ge^ 
neral  scientific  conceptions  Bacon  condemns  as  utterly  worth- 
less.'   A  complete  change  is,  therefore,  required ;  yet  of  the 
way  in  which  induction  is  to  be  employed  in  order  to  preduoe 
this  change  he  has  said  nothing. 

*  KoT.  Oig.  IL  19. ;  and  compm  L  15.»  which  ihowi  the  ncoMttjr  of  a  complete 
refom. 
)  Not.  Oig.  L  14.,  and  comp.  L  IS.  f  Mot.  Org.  U  15, 16. 
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This  omission  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  kind  of 
realism  which  runs  through  Bacon's  system^  and  which  renders 
it  practicailj  useless.  For  that  his  method  is  impracticable 
cannot  I  think  be  denied,  if  we  reflect  not  only  that  it  never 
has  produced  any  result,  but  also  that  the  process  by  which 
scientific  truths  have  been  established  cannot  be  so  presented  as 
even  to  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  it  In  all  cases  this 
process  involves  an  element  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in 
the  tables  of  comparence  and  exclusion ;  namely  the  application 
to  the  facts  of  observation  of  a  principle  of  arrangement,  an  idea^ 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  discoverer  antecedently  to  the  act  of 
induction.  It  may  be  said  that  this  idea  is  precisely  one  of  the 
naturae  into  which  the  facts  of  observation  ought  in  Bacon's 
system  to  be  analysed.  And  this  is  in  one  sense  true ;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  this  analysis,  if  it  be  thought  right  so  to  call 
it,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  discovery  which  results  from  it.  To 
take  for  granted  that  it  has  abready  been  effected  is  simply  a 
petitio  principii.  In  most  cases  the  mere  act  of  induction 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  the  appropriate  idea  has 
been  introduced.  If,  for  instance,  we  resolve  Kepler's  disco- 
very that  Mars  moves  in  an  ellipse  into  its  constituent  elements^ 
we  perceive  that  the  whole  difficulty  is  antecedent  to  the  act 
of  induction.  It  consists  in  bringing  the  idea  of  motion  in  an 
ellipse  into  connexion  with  the  facts  of  observation ;  that  is,  in 
showing  that  an  ellipse  may  be  drawn  through  all  the  observed 
places  of  the  planet  The  mere  act  of  induction,  the  hratftatfriy 
is  perfectly  obvious.  If  all  the  observed  {daces  lie  on  an  ellipse 
of  which  the  sun  is  the  focus,  then  every  position  which  the 
planet  successively  occupies  does  so  too.  This  inference,  which 
is  so  obvious  that  it  must  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
discoverer  almost  unconsciously,  is  an  instance  of  induction 
'^  per  eniunerationem  simplicem;"  of  which  kind  of  induction 
Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  has  said  that  it  is  utterly  vicious  and 
incompetent 

The  word  realism  may  perhaps  require  some  explanation. 
I  mean  by  it  the  opinion,  which  Bacon  undoubtedly  entertained^ 
that  for  the  purposes  of  investigation,  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
may  be  regarded  as  an  assemblage  of  abstract  conceptions,  so 
that  these  conceptions  not  only  correspond  to  realities,  which  is 
of  course  necessary  in  order  to  their  having  any  value,  but  may 
also  be  said  adequately  to  represent  them.     In  his  view  of  the 
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ibjeety  ideas  or  ocmceptioiiB  (notionee)  reside  in  some  sort  in 
le  ol>ject8  from  which  we  derive  them;  and  it  is  necesssry,  in 
rder  tliat  the  work  of  indoction  may  be  socoessfnliy  aooom- 
•lislied,  that  ^e  process  by  which  they  are  dmTed  dhonld  be 
arefullj  and  systematically  performed.    But  he  had  not  per* 
reived  that  which  now  at  least  can  scarcely  be  donbted  of,  that 
ihe  progress  of  science  continnally  requires  the  formation  ci 
new  eonceptions  whereby  new  principles  of  arrangement  are 
introduced  among  tlie  results  which  had  previously  been  ob- 
tsdnedy  and  that  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge  our  conceptions  never,  so  to  speak,  exhaust  the 
essence  of  the  realities  by  which  they  are  suggested.    The 
notion  of  an  alphabet  of  the  universe,  of  which  Baoon  has 
spoken  more  tlum  once,  must  therefi»re  be  given  up;  it  could 
at  best  be  only  an  alphabet  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
And  ramilarly  of  the  aualysb  into  abstract  natures  on  which 
the  process  of  exclusion,  as  we  have  seen,  depends.    No  such 
analysis  can  be  used  in  the  manner  which  Bacon  prescribes  to 
us ;  for  every  advance  in  knowledge  presupposes  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  conception,  by  which  the  previously  existing 
analysis  is  rendered  incomplete,  and  therefore  erroneous. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  succeeded  in  tradng  the  cause  both 

of  the  peculiarities  of  Bacon's  method,  and  of  its  practical 

inutility.     Some  additional  information  may  be  derived  fix>m  an 

examination  oi  the  variations  with  which  it  is  presented  in 

different  parts  of  his  writings; — less  however  than  if  we  could 

arrange  his  smaller  works  in  chronol(^cal  order.     Nevertheless 

two  results,  not  without  iheir  value,  may  be  thus  obtained;  the 

one,  that  it  appears  probable  that  Bacon  came  gradually  to  see 

more  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  practical  application  of 

his  method;  and  the  other,  that  tihe  doctrine  of  Forms  is  in 

reality  an  extraneous  part  of  his  philosophy. 

(10.)  In  tiie  earliest  work  in  which  tiie  new  metihod  of  induc- 
tion is  proposed,  namely,  the  English  tract  entitled  VcJernu 
Temdnusy  no  mention  is  made  of  the  necesrity  of  correcting 
commonly  received  notions  of  ample  natures.  The  inductive 
method  is  therefore  presented  in  its  simplest  form,  unembar- 
rassed with  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  difficulty.  But 
when  we  advance  from  Valerius  Terminus  to  the  Partis 
secunda  DeUneatio  et  Arffumentum,  which  is  clearly  of  a 
later  date,  we  find  that  Bacon  has  become  aware  of  the  neces- 
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flity  of  having  some  scientific  method  for  the  due  conslTactioii 
of  abstract  conceptions.  It  is  there  said  that  the  *^  para  infor* 
mans,"  that  is^  the  description  of  the  new  method,  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts  —  the  ministration  to  the  senses,  the 
ministration  to  the  memory,  and  the  ministration  to  the  reason. 
In  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be  taught;  and  of  these 
three  the  first  is  how  to  construct  and  elidt  from  fiicte  a  duly 
formed  abstract  conception  (bona  notio);  the  second  is  how 
the  senses  may  be  assisted;  and  the  third,  how  to  form  a  satis- 
factory collection  of  facts.  He  then  proposes  to  go  on  to  the 
other  two  ministrations. 

Thus  the  construction  of  conceptions  would  hare  formed  the 
first  part  of  the  then  designed  Novum  Organum  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  arrangement  was  not  followed  when  the  Novum 
Organum  was  actually  written,  because  in  the  meantime  Bacon 
had  seen  that  this  part  of  the  work  inyolyed  greater  diflBK^ulties 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed.  For  the  general  division  into 
<^  ministrationes''  is  preserved  in  the  Novum  Organum^,  though 
it  has  there  become  less  prominent  than  in  the  tract  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  In  the  ministration  to  the  senses,  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  later  work,  nothing  is  expressly  included 
but  a  good  and  sufficient  natural  and  experimental  historia;  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  has  altogether  disappeared, 
and  bo^  this  ministration  and  that  to  the  memory  are  post- 
,_4)oiM«rto  the  last  of  the  three,  which  contwis  the  theory  of  the 
inductive  process  itself  We  must  set  out.  Bacon  says,  from 
the  conclusion,  and  proceed  in  a  retrograde  order  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  subject  He  now  seems  to  have  perceived  that 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  and  that  of  the 
estaBlishment  of  axioms  are  so  intertwined  together,  that  the 
one  cannot^^be  presented  independentiy  of  the  other,  although  in 
practice  hisimethod  absolutely  requires  these  two  processes  to 
be  carried  an  separately.  His  view  now  is,  that  at  first  axioms 
must  be  established  by  means  of  the  commonly  received  con- 
ceptionsy^nd  that  subsequentiy  these  conceptions  must  them- 
selve^iHSK  rectified  by  means  of  the  ulterior  aids  to  the  mind^ 
fortiora  auxilia  in  usmn  intellect(b9,  of  which  he  has  spoken 
in  the  nineteenth  aphorism  of  the  second  book.  But  these 
fortiora  auxilia  were  never  given,  so  that  the  difficulty  which 

»  Nov.  Org.  U.  10, 
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Bacon  Iiad  once  proposed  to  overcome  at  the  outset  of  his 
undertaking  remained  to  the  last  imconquered.  The  doctrine 
of  tiie  Novum  Organum  (that  we  must  first  employ  commonly 
received  notions,  and  afterwards  correct  them)  is  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  De  Inierpretaiione  Naturm  SententuB  Duodecim.  ^ 
Of  ibis  however  the  date  is  uncertain. 

It  is  dear  that  while  any  uncertainty  remains  as  to  the  value 
of  llie  conceptions  (notiones)  employed  in  the  process  of  ezdu- 
eion^  the  didm  to  absolute  immunity  from  error  which  Bacon 
has  made  on  behalf  of  his  general  method,  must  be  more  or  less 
modified ;  and  of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  when  he 
wrote  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum? 

(II.)  Thus  much  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Forms,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be 

observed  that  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  part  of  Bacon's  system, 

either  in  Valerius  Terminus  or  in  the  Partis  secundiB  Delineation 

or  in  the2>e  Inierpretatione  Naturm  Sententim  Duodedm,  although 

in  the  two  last-named  tracts  the  definition  of  science  which  is 

foimd  at  the  outset  of  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum 

is  in  substance  repeated.      This  definition,  as  we  have  seen, 

makes  the  discovery  of  Forms  the  aim  and  end  of  science ;  but  in 

both  cases  the  word/orm  is  replaced  by  causes.     It  is  however 

to  be  adcoitted  that  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  published 

in  1605,  Forms  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Meta- 

phyflique.     Their  not  being  mentioned  except  ex  oblique  in 

Valerius  Terminus  is  more  remarkable,  because  Bacon  has  there 

^ven  a  ^tinct  name  to  the  process  which  he  afterwards  called 

the  discovery  of  the  Form.   He  calls  it  the  freeing  of  a  direction, 

and  remarks  that  it  is  not  much  other  matter  than  that  which 

in  the  received  philosophies  is  termed  the  Form  or  formal  causa  ' 

Forms  are  thus  mentioned  historically,  but  in  the  dogmatic 

statement  of  his  own  view  they  are  not  introduced  at  alL' 

The  essential  character  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  namely  the 
soalysis  of  the  concrete  into  the  abstract,  is  nowhere  more  pro- 
minent than  in  Valerius  Terminus.  It  is  there  said  ''that 
every  particular  that  worketh  any  effect  is  a  thing  compounded 
more  or  less  of  diverse  single  natures,  more  manifest  and  more 
obacure,  and  that  it  appeareth  not  to  whether  (which)  of  the 

*  V\de  5  viiL  of  this  tract  *  Nov.  Org.  ii.  19. 

*  I  leCer  to  my  pre&ce  to  VaUriiu  Tenntniu  for  an  Ulustntion  of  some  of  the  dlfll- 
cultte  of  this  Tcry  obscure  tract 
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nattires  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed."^  Of  course  the  great 
problem  is  to  decide  this  question^  and  the  method  of  solving  it 
is  called  ^^  the  freeing  of  a  direction."  In  explanation  of  this 
name^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Valerius  Terminus  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view  predominates.  Every  instance  in  which  a 
given  nature  is  produced  is  regarded  as  a  direction  for  its 
artificial  production.  If  air  and  water  are  mingled  together,  as 
in  snow,  foam,  &c.,  whiteness  is  the  result.  This  then  is  a 
direction  for  the  production  of  whiteness,  since  we  have  only  to 
mingle  air  and  water  together  in  order  to  produce  it.  But 
whiteness  may  be  produced  in  other  ways,  and  the  direction  is 
therefore  not  free.  We  proceed  gradually  to  free  it  by  re- 
jecting, by  means  of  other  instances,  the  circumstances  of  this 
which  are  unessential :  a  process  which  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Exclusiva  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The  instance  I  have 
given  is  Bacon's,  who  developes  it  at  some  length. 

Here  then  we  have  Bacon's  method  treated  entirely  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice 
because  it  serves  to  explain  why  Bacon  always  assumes  that  the 
knowledge  of  Forms  would  greatiy  increase  our  command  over 
nature,  that  it  ^^  would  enfranchise  the  power  of  man  unto  the 
greatest  possibility  of  works  and  effects."  It  has  been  asked 
what  reason  Bacon  had  for  this  assumption.  '^  Whosoever 
knoweth  any  Form,"  he  has  said  in  the  Advancenienty  '^knoweth 
the  utmost  possibility  of  superinducing  that  nature  upon  any 
variety  of  nature."  Beyond  question,  the  problem  of  super- 
inducing the  nature  is  reduced  to  the  problem  of  superinducing 
the  Form ;  but  what  reason  have  we  for  supposing  that  the  one 
is  more  easy  of  solution  than  the  other?  If  we  knew  the  Form 
of  malleability,  that  is,  the  conditions  which  the  intimate  con- 
stitution of  a  body  must  fulfil  in  order  that  it  may  be  malleable, 
does  it  follow  that  we  could  make  glass  so  ?  So  far  as  lliese 
questions  admit  of  an  answer,  Valerius  Terminus  appears  to 
suggest  it  Bacon  connected  the  doctrine  of  Forms  with 
practical  operations,  because  this  doctrine,  so  to  speak,  repre- 
sented to  him  his  original  notion  of  the  freeing  of  a  direction, 
which,  as  the  phrase  itself  implies,  had  altogether  a  practical 
significance. 

Even  in  the  Novum  Organum  the  definition  of  the  Form  is 

»  Val.  Ter.c.  17. 
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OMfde  to  ooirespond  with  the  pnoceptnm  operandi,  or  practical 
direction.^  The  latter  is  to  be  '^certum,  liberuxn,  et  disponens 
ove  in  ordine  ad  actionem."  Now  a  direction  to  produce  the 
Form  as  a  means  of  producing  the  giyen  nature  is  certain, 
because  the  presence  of  the  Form  necessarily  determines  that  of 
the  nature.  It  is  free,  because  it  requires  only  that  to  be  done 
which  is  necessary,  since  the  nature  can  never  be  present  unless 
its  Form  is  so  too.  Thus  &r  the  agreement  between  the  prac* 
tical  and  the  sdentific  Tiew  is  satisfactory*  But  to  the  third 
property  which  the  practical  direction  is  to  possess,  namely 
its  being  in  ordine  ad  actionem,  or  such  as  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  the  proposed  result,  corresponds  the  condition 
that  the  Form  is  to  be  ^'  the  limitation  of  a  more  general 
nature ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  Form  presents  itself  as  a  limita- 
tion of  something  more  general  than  the  given  nature,  and 
as  determining,  not  merely  logically  but  also  causatively,  the 
existence  of  the  latter.  At  this  point  the  divergence  between 
the  practical  and  the  scientific  view  becomes  manifest ;  practical 
operations  do  not,  generally  speaking,  present  to  us  anything 
analogous  to  the  limitation  here  spoken  of,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  easier  to  see  how  this  limitation  is 
to  be  introduced  than  to  see  how  the  original  problem,  the  if 
apxfi9  irpo/esCfAgvov,  may  be  solved.  But  this  divergence  seems 
to  show  that  the  two  views  are  in  their  origin  heterogeneous ; 
that  the  one  contains  the  fundamental  idea  of  Bacon's  method, 
while  the  other  represents  the  historical  element  of  his  philo- 
sophy. "We  shall  however  hereafter  have  occasion  to  suggest 
considerations  which  may  seem  to  modify  this  conclusion. 

(12.)  In  a  survey  of  Bacon's  method  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much  of  the  doctrine  of  prerogative  instances,  though  it 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Novum 
Organunu  It  belongs  to  the  unfinished  part  of  that  work ;  at 
least  it  is  probable  that  its  practical  utility  would  have  beeir 
explained  when  Bacon  came  to  speak  of  the  Adminicula 
Inductionis. 

Twenty-seven  kinds  of  instances  are  enumerated,  which  are 
said  to  excel  ordinal  instances  either  in  their  practical  or  their 
theoretical  usefulness.  To  the  word  instance  Bacon  gives  a 
wide  range  of  signification.    It  corresponds  more  nearly  to 

'  Nov.  Org.  ii.  4.,  whtoli  Is  the  best  comment  on  the  dlctumi  Knowledfle  is  polrer. 
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observation  than  to  any  other  which  is  used  in  modem  scientific 
language. 

Of  some  classes  of  these  instances  collections  are  to  be  made 
for  their  own  sake^  and  independently  of  any  investigation  into 
particular  natures.  Such^  for  instance^  are  the  instantiaft  con- 
formes  ;  Bacon's  examples  of  which  are  mostly  taken  from  com- 
parative anatomy.  One  of  them  is  the  analogy  between  the 
fins  of  fishes^  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  feet  and  wings  of 
birds ;  another^  the  analogy  of  the  beak  of  birds  and  the  teeth 
of  other  animals,  &c^ 

The  other  classes  of  prerogative  instances  have  especial  re- 
ference to  particular  investigation,  and  are  to  be  collected  when 
individual  tables  of  comparence  are  formed. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  theory  of  prerogative  in- 
stances is  intended  to  guide  us  in  the  formation  of  these  tables. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  circumstances  which  give  any 
instance  its  prerogative  could  have  been  appreciated  i  piiorL 
An  instantia  crucis  ^,  to  take  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  has  its 
distinguishing  character  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  two  contending  hypotheses.  In  forming  at  the 
outset  of  an  inquiry  the  appropriate  tables,  nothing  would 
have  led  the  interpreter  to  perceive  its  peculiar  value. 

This  theory,  whatever  may  be  its  practical  utility,  may  sup- 
ply us  with  new  illustrations  of  the  importance  in  Bacon's 
method  of  the  process  of  exclusions. 

At  the  head  of  the  list — and  placed  there,  we  may  presume, 
from  the  importance  of  the  end  which  they  promote — stand  the 
instantiaB  solitarise,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  accelerate  the 
Exclusiva.'  These  are  instances  which  exhibit  the  given  nature 
in  subjects  which  have  nothing  in  common,  except  that  nature 
itself,  with  the  other  subjects  which  present  it  to  us.  Thus  the 
colours  shown  by  the  prism  or  by  crystals  are  a  solitary  instance 
of  colour,  because  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  fixed 
colours  of  flowers,  gems,  &c  Whatever  therefore  is  not  in- 
dependent of  the  particular  constitution  of  these  bodies  must  be 
excluded  from  the  form  of  colour. 

Next  to  the  instantiae  solitaris^  are  placed  the  instantijB 
migrantes,  which  show  the  given  nature  in  the  act  of  appearing 

*  Nov.  Org.  11.  27.    It  does  not  seem  that  Bacon  added  much  to  what  he  fonnd  In 
Aristotle  on  the  subject  of  these  analogies. 
»  Nov.  OiH.  ii.  36.  .•  Nov.  Org,  ii.  ?2. 
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or  of  disappearing;  as  when  glass^  being  pounded^  becomes  white. 
Of  these  it  is  said  that  they  not  only  accelerate  and  strengthen 
the  Gxclnsiva,  but  also  confine  within  narrow  Umits  the  Affirm- 
ative, or  Form  itself,  by  showing  that  it  is  something  which  is 
given  or  taken  away  by  the  observed  change.  A  little  far- 
ther on  Bacon  notices  the  danger  in  these  cases  of  confounding 
the  effident  cause  with  the  Form,  and  concludes  by  saying 
^^  But  this  is  easily 'remedied  by  a  legitimately  performed  Ex- 
elnsiva.'' 

Other  remarks  to  the  same  effect  might  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  other  classes  of  instances;  but  these  are  probably 
sufficient 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  Bacon's  views 
on  some  questions  of  philosophy,  which  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  reforms  he  proposed  to  introduce. 

(13.)  It  has  sometimes,  I  believe,  been  supposed  that  Bacon 
had  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  This  however 
is  by  no  means  true ;  but  certainly  he  often  speaks  much  more 
favourably  of  the  systems  of  the  earlier  physicists,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  Democritus,  than  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  In  doing  this  he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  more  or 
less  influenced  by  a  wish  to  find  in  antiquity  something  with 
which  the  doctrines  he  condemned  might  be  contrasted.  But 
setting  this  aside,  it  is  certain  that  these  systems  were  more 
akin  to  his  own  views  than  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  of  which 
Socrates  may  be  called  the  founder.  The  problems  which  they 
proposed  were  essentially  physical, — given  certain  material 
first  prindples,  to  determine  the  origin  and  causes  of  all  pheno- 
mena. They  were  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  with  that 
which  is  accessible  to  the  senses,  or  which  would  be  so  if  the 
senses  were  sufficiently  acute.  In  this  they  altogether  agree 
with  Bacon,  who,  though  he  often  speaks  of  the  errors  and 
shortcomings  of  the  senses,  yet  had  never  been  led  to  consider 
the  question  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy, namely  whether  the  subjective  character  of  sensation 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  scepticism,  if  no  higher  grounds  of 
truth  can  be  discovered.  The  scepticism  of  Protagoras,  and 
Plato's  refiitation  of  it,  seemed  to  him  to  be  both  but  idle  sub- 
tleties. Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  followers,  were  in  his 
opinion  but  a  better  kind  of  sophists.     What  Dionysius  said  to 
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Plato,  that  his  discourse  was  but  dotage^  might  fitly  be  applied 
to  them  alL^ 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  Bacon  all  sound  philosophy 
seemed  to  be  included  in  what  we  now  call  the  natural  sciences ; 
and  with  this  view  he  was  naturally  led  to  prefer  the  atomic 
doctrine  of  Democritus  to  any  toetaphysical  speculation.  Every 
atomic  theory  is  an  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  matter  by  means  of  others ;  to  explain  secondary  qualities  by 
means  of  the  primary.  And  this  was  what  Bacon  himself  pro- 
posed to  do  in  investigating  the  Forms  of  simple  natures. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  adopt  the  peculiar  opinions  of  De- 
mocritus and  his  followers.  In  the  Novum  Organum  he  rejects 
altogether  the  notion  of  a  vacuum  and  that  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  matter.^  His  theory  of  the  intimate  constitution 
of  bodies  does  not,  he  remarks^  relate  to  atoms  properly  so 
called,  but  only  to  the  actually  existing  ultimate  particles. 
Bacon  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  a  follower  of  Demo- 
critus, though  he  has  spoken  of  him  as  being,  of  all  the  Greek 
philosophers,  the  one  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  nature.' 

But  though  Bacon  was  not  an  atomist,  he  was  what  has  been 
called  a  mechanical  physiologist.  Leibnitz's  remark  that  the 
restorers  of  philosophy^  all  held  the  principle  that  the  properties 
of  bodies  are  to  be  explained  by  means  of  magnitude,  figure,  and 
motion  (a  statement  which  envelopes  every  such  theory  of 
matter  as  that  of  Descartes,  together  with  the  old  atomic  doc- 
trine), is  certainly  true  of  Bacon. 

(14.)  The  opinion  which  Bacon  had  formed  as  to  the  class  of 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  included  in  Summary  Philosophy  (the 
English  phrase  by  which  he  renders  the  expression  he  some- 
times uses,  namely  prima  philosophia),  is  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  the  first  philosophy  denotes  the 
science  which  since  his  time  has  been  called  metaphysics.  It  is 
the  science  of  first  principles,  or  as  he  has  himself  defined  it, 
the  science  of  that  which  is,  as  such.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Metaphysics  we  find  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  having  such  a 
science,  distinct  from  and  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  others. 

Bacon,  adopting  Aristotie's  name,  applied  it  difierently.    With 

>  Bcdargut.  Phil,  et  Nov.  Org.  L  TL 
'  Not.  Org.  ii.  8.     Compare  Cogit.  De  Nat  Rerum. 
'  Not.  Org.  i.  61.;  also  Pans.  Teles,  and  Dem.  PbiL 

*  Namely,  the  Cartesians,  Verulam,  Hobbcs,  &c.  See  his  letter  to  Thomasiup, 
p.  48.  of  the  ecUtion  of  hla  phitoaophlcal  works  by  Erdman. 
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[i]m»  the  first  philosophy  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these 
the  first  is  to  be  a  receptacle  of  the  azionis  which  do  sot  belong 
excluaTely  to  particular  sdences,  hut  are  common  to  more  than 
one ;  while  the  second  is  to  inquire  into  the  external  or  adyenti- 
tiaua  conditions  of  existences — such  as  the  mneh  and  the  little» 
the  like  and  the  unlike^  the  possible  and  impossible^  fte. 

In  lUnstnlion  of  the  contents  of  the  first  part.  Bacon  quotes 
several  axioms  which  are  applicable  in  more  than  one  science. 
Of  these  the  first  is,  ''If  tounequals  areadded  equds»  the  sums 
are  tmeqaal,''  which  is  a  mathematical  principle,  hut  which» 
Bacon  says,  referring  to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Aristotle 
between  commutatiTe  and  distributiye  justice,  obtains  also  in 
moral  science ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  rule  by  which  distributive 
justice  must  be  guided.     The  next  is,  "  Things  which  agree 
with  a  third,  agree  with  one  another,*" — which  is  also  a  mathe- 
matical principle,  but  yet,  differently  stated,  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theory  of  syllogism.     Thus  fiur  Bacon's  doctrine  does 
not  materially  dissent  firom  Aristotle's,  who  has  taught  the 
necessity  of  recognising  in  all  sciences  two  kinds  of  principles, 
those  wludx  are  proper  to  the  subject  of  each  science,  and  those 
which,  connecting  themselves  with  the  doctrine  of  the  catego- 
ries, are  common  to  alL     The  last  are  in  his  nomenclature 
axioms,  though  Bacon,  following  probably  Bamus,  who  in  his 
turn  followed  Cicero  and  the  Stoics,  gives  a  much  more  general 
sense  to  this  word ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Aristotle  has 
given  as  an  instance  of  an  axiom  the  first  of  the  two  which  I 
have  quoted  fix>m  Bacon,  or  at  any  rate  another  which  is  in 
efiect  equivalent  to  it*     But  most  of  the  instances  which  Bacon 
goes  on  to  give  are  of  a  different  nature.     They  are  not  derived 
from  the  laws  of  thought,  but  on  the  contrary  involve  an  em- 
pirical element,  and  therefore  are  neither  self  evident,  nor 
capable  of  an  i  priori  proof.     Thus  the  axiom  that  "  a  discord 
resolved  into  a  concord  improves  the  harmony,"  is.  Bacon  says, 
not  only  true  in  muffic,  but  also  in  ethics  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  affections.     But  this  axiom  is  in  its  literal  sense  merely  a 
result  of  observation,  and  its  application  to  moral  subjects  is 
dearly  only  analogical  or  tropical     Again,  that  ''  the  organs  of 
the  senses  are  analogous  to  instruments  which  produce  reflec- 
tion,"  is.  Bacon  says,  true  in  perspective,  and  also  in  acoustics ; 
being  true  both  of  the  eye  and  ear.     Here  we  have  a  result  of 
obsenration  which  is  made  to  enter  into  two  different  sciences 
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simply  in  yirtue  of  the  dassification  employed  For  this  axiom^ 
if  true,  properly  belongs  to  physiology,  and  neither  to  perspec- 
tive nor  to  acoustics ;  though  in  a  secondary  and  derivative 
manner  ia  portion  of  the  truth  it  includes  may  be  introduced 
into  these  sciences.  And  so  on.  There  is  however  one  of  these 
axioms  which  is  of  higher  authority :  ^'  Quantum  natune  neo 
minuitur  nee  augetur:"  which.  Bacon  says,  is  true  not  only 
in  physics,  but  also  in  natural  theology,  if  it  be  stated  in  a 
modified  form;  viz.  if  it  be  swd  that  it  belongs  to  Omnipo- 
tence to  make  sometiiing  out  of  nothing,  or  vice  versft.  Of 
this  axiom  it  may  be  remarked,  tiiat  it  is  common  to  phyracs 
and  natural  theology  simply  because  tiie  subjects  of  these 
sciences  are,  in  some  measure,  common  to  both;  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  an  axiom.  But  it  is 
of  more  interest  to  observe,  that  this  axiom  of  which  the  truth 
is  derived  from  our  notion  of  substance,  and  which  can  never  be 
established  by  an  empirical  demonstration,  is  constantiy  quoted 
by  Bacon  as  a  principle  of  incontestable  truth;  of  which  his 
theory  of  specific  gravities  is  in  some  sort  only  an  application. 
The  question  arises  both  witii  regard  to  this  axiom  and  to 
the  others.  In  what  manner  Bacon  supposed  that  they  ought  to 
be  demonstrated ;  or,  if  he  thought  they  required  no  demonstra- 
tion, in  what  manner  he  conceived  that  the  mind  apprehended 
their  truth  ?  He  has  certainly  affirmed  in  express  terms  that 
there  can  be  only  two  ways  of  arriving  at  truth,  namely  syllo- 
gism and  induction ;  both  of  which  are  manifestiy  inapplicable 
to  some  at  least  of  the  principles  which  he  includes  in  the 
philosophia  prima.  But  whether  he  would  have  admitted  that 
diis  dictum  admits  of  exception  in  relation  to  these  cases,  or  on 
tiie  other  hand  had  not  been  led  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  tiiey  present,  we  have,  I  tiiink,  no  means  of 
deciding.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  philosophia  prima  is 
spoken  of  as  a  collection  (receptacidum)  of  axioms — a  phrase 
which  implies  that  it  is  not  a  science  in  itself,  having  its  own 
principles  and  an  independent  development,  but  that,  contrari- 
wise, it  derives  from  the  contributions  of  otiier  sciences  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Of  the  second  part  we  are 
imable  to  speak  more  definitely  than  of  the  first.  It  is  obviously 
a  reflexion  of  tiie  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  tiie  cat^oriesS  from 

*  Trendelenberg  bat  accordingly  quoted  the  passages  in  the  Dt  Av^fmenti*  which 
relate  to  it,  in  the  historical  part  of  hJs  work  on  the  categories. 
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which^  however.  Bacon  intended  to  contrast  it  by  requiring  that 
the  ''  Gondilaones  entium,"  whidi  he  has  doubtless  called  tran- 
scendent fiom  their  applicability  to  all  dasses  of  objects,  should 
be  treated  not  logically  but  physically.^ 

Cut  then  what  are  Ihe  questions  to  be  resolved  in  this  mode 
of  treating  them?    Bacon  gives  some  examples  <^  the  discus- 
sions which  ought  to  occupy  this  part  of  philosophy.    The  first 
isy  why  there  is  so  much  of  one  kind  of  substance,  and  so  little 
of  another — ^why,  for  instance,  so  much  more  iron  in  the  worid 
than  gold,  &a     This  belongs  to  the  inquiry  *'de  multo  et 
parvo.''     Agun,  in  treating  '^  de  simili  et  diverso,**  it  ought  to 
be  explained  why  between  dissimilar  species  are  almost  always 
interposed  others  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  ambiguous  species — for  instance,  bats  between  birds 
and  quadrupeds,  or  moss  between  corruption  and  plants,  &c. 
The  difficulty  however  which  I  have  abeady  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  other  part  of  the  philosophia  prima  recun  with 
reference  to  this,  namely  by  what  method  were  the  questions 
liere  proposed  to  be  answer^  ?  If  by  induction,  by  induction  on 
what  data?  and  if  not,  by  what  other  way  of  arriving  at  truth? 
The  illustrations  which  Bacon  has  given,  and  perhaps  his 
way  of  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  connect  themselves  with 
wlutt  has  recently  been  caUed  pabesetiology.     The  questions 
which  Bacon  proposes  are   questions  as  to  how  that  which 
actually  exists,  and  which  in  the  present  order  of  things  will 
continue  to  exist,  came  into  being — whether  abruptly  or  by 
slow  transitions,  and  under  what  agency.     He  seems  to  point, 
though  from  a  distance,  to  discussions  as  to  the  formation  of 
strata  and  the  succession  of  species.     Yet  on  the  other  hand 
the  discussion  on  Like  and  Unlike  was  to  include  at  least  one 
portion  of  a  different  character,  namely  why,  in  despite  of  the 
maxim  ''  similia  sinulibus  gaudent,"  iron  does  not  attract  iron 
but  the  magnet,  nor  gold  gold,  but  quicksilver. 

(15.)  Another  subject,  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  here 
mentioned,  though  less  connected  with  Bacon's  general  views, 
is  the  doctrine  which  he  entertained  touching  the  nature  of  the 
8oaL  He  distinguishes  in  several  parts  of  his  writings  between 
the  apimal  soul,  conmion,  at  least  in  kind,  to  man  and  to  the 
brutes,  and  the  immortal  principle  infused  by  the  divine  favour 

>  De  Augmentb  Ui.  4. 
VOL.  I,  E 
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into  man  only.^  To  the  latter  he  gave  the  name  of  spiraculum^ 
which  was  of  coarse  suggested  by  the  text^  ^^  Spiravit  in  faciem 
ejus  spiraculum  vitae."  M.  Bouillet^  in  his  edition  of  Bacon's 
philosophical  works  S  condemns  this  doctrine  of  man's  haying 
two  souls,  and  goes  on  to  remark  that  Bacon  was  led  to  adopt 
it  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  it 
is  also  sanctioned  by  S.  Augustine.  In  these  remarks  he  is 
much  less  accurate  than  usual ;  the  truth  being  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  duality  of  the  soul  is  condemned  very  strongly  by 
S.  Augustine  and  by  the  schoolmen,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  source  from  which  Bacon  deriyed  it,  namely  from  the 
writings  of  Telesius.  The  notion  of  a  lower  soul,  distinct  in 
essence  from  the  higher  principle  of  man's  nature,  is  in  reality 
much  older  than  Telesius.  We  find  it  for  instance  among  the 
Manichees — a  circumstance  which  makes  it  singular  that  S. 
Augustine  should  have  been  supposed  to  countenance  it.  Both 
in  his  work  De  EcclesuB  Doffmatibus,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words  in  that  De  Animd,  he  rejects  in  the  most  precise  and 
accurate  manner  the  doctrine  of  two  distinct  souls,  affirming 
that  there  is  but  one,  which  is  at  once  the  principle  of  nutri- 
tion, of  sensation,  and  of  reason.  In  opposing  the  tenets  of  the 
Manichseans,  he  has  more  than  once  condemned  the  same  doc- 
trine, though  less  at  length  than  in  the  works  just  mentioned. 
The  schoolmen  also  peremptorily  rejected  the  doctrine  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  affirmed  that  Bacon  derived  from  them.  Thus 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  ^^Impossibile  est  in  uno  homine  esse 
plures  animas  per  essentiam  differentes,  sed  una  tantum  est 
anima  intellectiva  qu»  vegetatiy®  et  sensitivao  et  intellectiyse 
officiis  fungitur."'  And  this  follows  at  once  from  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  soul  is  joined  to  the  body  as  its  form  (ut 
forma  unitur  corpori).  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  citations 
to  the  same  effect ;  but  as  no  schoolman  could  venture  to  con- 
tradict an  emphatically  expressed  opinion  of  S.  Augustine,  it 
appears  unnecessary  to  do  so.  ^ 

'  De  Augmentis  !▼.  3. 

*  CEuvres  PhUosophlques  de  Bacon.  Paris,  1834. — J,  S, 
»  S.  Thorn.  Prim.  Q.  76.  a.  3.  Concl. 

*  With  what  bold  ignorance  the  schoolmen  are  aometlroe«  spoken  of  is  well  seen  in 
Dr.  Gutwauer's  preface  to  his  edition  of  Leibnitz  De  Princijno  Individui.  The 
sixth  proposition  in  the  Coroltariwn  attached  to  this  disputation  is  as  fbllows: — 
**  Hominls  solum  una  est  anima  qua  vegetativam  et  sensitivam  virtualiter  Inrludai.** 
The  learned  Doctor  declares  that  in  this  statement  Leibnitz  set  himself  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  schoolmen,  and  that  it  contains  the  germ  of  Leibnitz*8  own  psychology ; 
the  statement  being  almost  a  literal  tlnuiscript  of  that  Of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Sum.  i. 
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Telesius  of  Cozensa,  whom  Bacon  has  commended  as  ^*  the 
best  of  the  novellists/'  was  one  of  the  Italian  reformers  of  phi- 
losophy. Tennemann's  remark  that  the  reform  which  he  at- 
tempted to  introduce  was  but  partial^  as  haying  reference  onlj 
to  the  natural  sciences^  is  not  altogether  accurate^  but  it  describes 
with  sufficient  correctness  the  general  character  of  his  writings. 
They  contain  an  attempt  to  explain  all  phenomena^  including 
those  of  animal  life5  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  continuous 
conflict  and  reciprocal  action  of  two  formal  principles^  heat 
and  cold.  His  other  doctrines  are  either  subordinated  to  this 
kind  of  dualism^  or  are  merely  the  necessary  complements 
of  a  system  of  philosophy.  In  proposing  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soul^  he  had  no  other  end  in  view 
than  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation, 
voluntary  motion^  &c,  which  should  be  in  accordance  with  his 
fundunental  hypoihesis.  He  therefore  sets  out  from  the  phy- 
siological point  of  view ;  and  in  otder  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  aimnal  and  vegetable  life,  refers  thep  to  an  indwelling  spi- 
rituSy  or  animal  soul,  which  in  plants  resides  in  the  bark  and 
fibres^  and  in  animals  in  the  white  and  exsanguine  parts  of  the 
body,  the  bones  being  however  excepted.*  The  animal  and 
v^etable  souls  are  in  essence  alike,  but  the  latter  is  '^paulo 
quam  qui  in  animalibus  rnest  crassior."  In  both  cases  the  origin 
of  this  anima  is  the  same ;  it  Is  educed  from  the  seed  (educta 
ex  semine),  and  is  to  all  intents  as  truly  material  as  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

In  the  application  of  these  views  to  the  soul  of  man,  Telesius 
was  met  by  considerations  of  another  order.  The  soul  educed 
ex  semine^  was  (like  the  body  which  it  animated,  and  of  which 
it  was  only  the  subtlest  portion)  propagated  by  generation; 
whereas  it  was  decided  by  orthodox  theology  that  souls  are  not 
ex  traduce,  do  not  pass  from  parent  to  child  in  the  way  Telesius 
must  have  supposed.  The  soul  is  a  gift,  which  after  death  is 
to  return  to  Him  who  gave  it.  I  do  not  conceive  that  Telesius's 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  this  doctrine  with  his  own  views  arose 
merely  from  a  wish  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  heresy.  His 
writings  are,  I  think,  free  from  that  tone  of  mocking  deference 
to  authority  by  which  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  are 

Q.  76.  a.  3.,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.     Lelbirtts  scarcely  thought  that  in 
following  the  Angelic  Doctor,  he  was  protesting  against  scholasticism. 
*  De  Rerum  Nat.  v.  1.  et  vi,  26. 

E  2 
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disfigured.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the  melan- 
choly earnestness  which  characterises  those  of  his  disciple 
Campanella.  The  difference  between  the  faculties  of  men  and 
brutes  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  that  merely  a  subtler  organi- 
sation of  the  spiritus  would  be  insufficient  to  account  for  it. 
Man's  higher  faculties  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  higher  principle, 
and  this  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  a  divinely  formed  souL 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  between  the  two  souls  may  be 
presented  imder  two  aspects,  namely  what  are  the  faculties  in 
man  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  each  of  them?  and  agsun 
are  these  two  souls  wholly  independent,  and  if  not,  how  are 
they  connected  ?  The  criterion  by  which  Telesius  would  de- 
cide what  ought  to  be  reserved  as  the  peculiar  appanage  of 
the  divinely  created  soul,  appears  to  be  this  —  that  which  in 
man  is  analogous  to  the  faculties  we  recognise  in  brutes  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  principle  by  which  they  are  animated  and 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  them.  Whatever,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  peculiar  to  man,  more  especially  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  principle  which  it  is  our  prerogative  to 
possess.^ 

As  to  the  connexion  between  the  two,  Telesius  decides 
"  both  on  grounds  of  human  reason  and  from  the  authority  of 
Scripture '^  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  independent  of  each 
other,  and  he  accordingly  affirms  that  the  divinely  created  soxd 
is  the  Form  of  the  whole  body,  and  especially  of  the  spiritus 
itself.  That  the  soul  is  the  Form  of  the  body  he  could  not 
without  heresy  deny^,  although  he  condemns  Aristotle  for  say- 
ing so ;  asserting  that  Aristotle  refers  to  the  spiritus,  and  not  to 
the  true  soul,  with  which  probably  he  was  unacquainted.^  The 
tendency  of  these  views  is  towards  materialism;  the  immaterial 
principle  being  annexed  to  the  system,*  as  it  were,  ab  extra. 
Accordingly  Telesius's  disciple  Donius,  whom  Bacon  has  more 
than  once  referred  to,  omits  it  altogether.^ 

Comparing  the  views  of  Telesius  with  those  of  Bacon,  we 

>  De  Remm  Natuii,  r.  2. 

'  The  collection  known  as  tlie  Clementines  contains  an  antlioritative  decision  on  this 
point  "Ut  quisque  deinoeps  asserere  defendere  aut  tenere  pertinaclter  prnsump- 
serit,  quod  anlma  ratlonallB  non  sit  forma  corporis  bumani  per  se  et  essentialiter 
tanquam  hcreticus  sit  censendus.*'  I  quote  ih>m  Vulpes  on  Duns  Scotus,  Disp.  46.  a. 
5.  To  this  decision  Telesius  seems  to  allude,  De  Rer.  Nat  ▼.  40.  Campanella  has 
expressly  mentioned  it 

■  De  Rer.  Nat  ▼.  3.  «  See  his  De  Nat  Hominls. 
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Bee  that  in  both  the  duality  of  the  soul  is  distinctly  asserted,  and 
that  in  both  the  animal  soul  is  merely  material.'  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  divinely  derived  principle  must  rest  principally  on 
revelation.  Let  this  knowledge  be  drawn,  he  counsels  us,  from 
the  same  fountain  of  inspiration  from  whence  the  substance  of 
the  soul  itself  proceeded. 

Bacon  rejects  or  at  least  omits  Telesius's  formula,  that  this 
higher  soul  is  the  Form  of  the  body — a  formula  to  which  either 
in  lus  system  or  that  of  Telesius  no  definite  sense  could  be 
attached.  He  diflfers  from  h^  predecessor  in  this  also,  that  with 
him  the  spiritus  is  more  a  physiological  and  less  a  psychological 
hypothesis  than  with  Telesius — it  is  at  least  less  enwrapped  in 
a  psychological  system  than  we  find  it  in  the  De  Rerum  Na- 
turd. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  not,  I  think,  recognised  so  dis- 
tinctly as  Telesius  or  Campanella  the  principle  that  to  the  rational 
soul  alone  is  to  be  referred  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility ;  and 
the  fine  passage  on  the  contrast  of  public  and  private  good  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  De  Auffmentis  seems  to  show  (if  Bacon 
meant  that  the  analogy  on  which  it  is  based  should  be  accepted 
as  anything  more  than  an  illustration)  that  he  conceived  that 
something  akin  to  the  distinction  of  right  and  wroug  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  workings,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  all  nature. 

(16.)  We  are  here  led  to  mention  another  subject,  on  which 
again  the  views  of  Telesius  appear  to  have  influenced  those  of 
Bacon.  That  aU  bodies  are  animated,  that  a  principle  of  life 
pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  that  each  portion,  beside  its 
participation  in  the^  life  of  the  world,  has  also  its  proper  vital 
principle,  are  doctrines  to  which  in  the  time  of  Bacon  the  ma- 
jority of  philosophical  reformers  were  at  least  strongly  inclined. 
The  most  celebrated  work  in  which  they  are  set  forth  is  perhaps 
the  De  Seiisu  Rerum  of  Campanella  The  share  which  it  had 
in  producing  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  is  well  known,  and  need 
not  here  be  noticed. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Thomasius^  Leibnitz  points  out  how 
easy  the  transition  is  from  the  language  which  the  schoolmen 
held  touching  substantial  forms  and  the  workings  of  nature  to 
that  of  Campanella:  ^^Ita  reditur  ad  tot  deunculos  quotfor- 
mas  Bubstantaales  et  Gentilem  prope  polytheismum.     Et  certe 

>  Proceeding  e  matriclbus  elementonim,  De  Augm.  !▼.  3. 

'  P.  48.  of  Erdmann's  edition  of  his  phlloflophical  worki. 
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omnes  qui  de  snbstantiis  illis  incorporalibiis  corporum  loquun- 
tur  non  possunt  mentem  suam  explicare  nisi  traoBlatione  a  Men-« 
tibus  8iimpt&.  Hinc  enim  attributus  illis  appetitos  vel  instinctus 
ille  naturalis  ex  quo  et  seqidtur  cognitio  naturalis,  hinc  illud 
axioma:  Natura  nihil  facit  frustra^  omnis  res  fiigit  sni  destruo- 
tionem^  similia  sunilibus  gaudent,  materia  appetit  formam  nobi- 
liorem^  et  alia  id  genus.  Quum  tamen  rever&  in  natur&  nulla 
sit  sapientia^  nullus  appetitus,  ocdo  vero  pulcher  ex  eo  oriatur^ 
quia  est  horologium  Dei.''  To  the  censure  implied  in  these 
remarks  Aristotle  is  himself  in  some  measure  liable,  seeing  that 
he  ascribed  the  various  changes  which  go  on  around  us  to  the 
half-conscious  or  unconscious  workings  of  an  indwelling  power 
which  pervades  all  things^  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Nature.  Nature  does  nothiog  in  vain  and  of  things  possible 
realises  the  best,  but  she  does  not  act  with  conscious  prevision. 
She  is,  so  to  speak,  the  instinct  of  the  universe. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  views  that  Bacon  charges  Aristotle 
with  having  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  a  providence,  by  putting 
Nature  in  the  place  of  God.*  Nevertheless  Bacon  himself 
thought  it  possible  to  explain  large  classes  of  phenomena  by 
referring  them,  not  certainly  to  the  workings  of  Nature,  but  to 
the  instincts  and  appetites  of  individual  bodies.  His  whole 
doctrine  of  simple  motions  is  full  of  expressions  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  understand  witiiout  supposing  that  Bacon  had 
for  the  time  adopted  the  notion  of  imiversally  difiused  sensation. 
Thus  the  "  motus  nex6s  "  is  that  in  virtue  of  which  bo^es,  as 
delighting  in  mutual  contact,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
separated.  All  bodies,  we  are  told,  abhor  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, and  the  rising  of  cream  is  to  be  explained  by  the  desire 
of  homogeneous  elements  for  one  another. 

The  distinction  which  Bacon  has  elsewhere  taken  between 
sensation  and  perception,  which  corresponds  to  Leibnitz's  dis- 
tinction between  apperception  and  perception,  does  not  appear 
to  accord  with  tiiese  expressions.  He  there  asserts  that  inani- 
mate bodies  have  perception  without  sensation.  But  such 
words  as  desire  and  horror  imply  not  only  a  change  worked  in 
the  body  to  which  they  are  applied  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of 
another,  but  also  a  sense  of  that  presence, — that  is,  in  Bacon's 
language,  not  only  perception  but  sensation* 

>  Dc  Aug.  iii.  4. 
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The  ecntnst  between  the  ezprenons  LbaTe  quoted  and 

those  of  which  he  nuide  use  in  other  pertB  of  his  writings,  is 

remarkable.     In  ststing  the  doctrine  of  siniple  motions,  he 

speaks  as  if  all  ]dienomena  were  to  be  explained  by  means  of 

the  dedres  and  instincts  of  matter,  every  portion  of  which  is 

more  or  less  consdoosly  sentient*    But  in  other  passages  we 

find  wbai  at  first  appears  to  be  a  whdly  diffinrent  view,  namely 

that  phGM>mena  are  to  be  expbuned  by  the  site,  f(nrm,  and  con* 

figuration  of  atoms  or  ultimate  particles,  capable  neither  of 

desire  nor  fear,  and  in  all  their  motions  amply  fiilfiUing  the 

primary  law  impressed  on  them  by  Providence* 

K^erertheless  there  is  here  no  real  inconsistency.     For  Bacon, 
following  Teledns,  ascribed  all  the  jdienomena  of  animal  life  to 
the  spiritos,  which,  though  it  is  the  subtlest  portion  of  the  body 
which  it  animates,  is  notwithstanding  as  truly  material  as  any 
other  part.     In  every  body,  whether  animated  or  not,  dwells  a 
portion  of  spirit,  and  it  was  natural  therefore  to  ascribe  to  it 
some  share  of  the  powers  which  the  more  finely  constituted 
spirits  of  animals  were  supposed  to  possess.     How  fiur  however 
this  analogy  between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies  ought  to  be 
carried,  was  a  doubtful  question ;  and  we  need  not  be  suiprised 
to  find  that  Bacon  sometimes  denies  and  sometimes  appears  to 
admit  that  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  are,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  consciously  sentient.     But  in  all  cases  he  pro- 
posed to  explain  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  by  means  of  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter.     Thus  such  phenomena  as  the 
rising  of  cream,  the  subridence  of  the  lees  of  wine,  the  dinging 
of  gdd  leaf  round  the  finger,  &c»  were  to  be  explained  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  instincts  and  appetitesof  portions  of  matter, 
and  afterwards  to  receive  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  exjda- 
nation  when  these  instincts  and  i^petites  were  themselves  shown 
to  result  from  the  site,  form,  and  configuration  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  wluch  all  bodies  are  composed 

To  the  doctrine  of  universally  difiused  sensation,  so  fSur  as 
he  adopted  it.  Bacon  was  led  by  the  writings  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  in  particular  by  those  of  Telesius.  Brucker 
hsB  remarked,  and  witii  perfect  truth,  that  this  doctrine  is 
stated  as  distinctiy,  though  not  so  conspicuously,  by  Telesius 
as  by  Campanella.  Added  to  which  this  doctrine  serves  to 
explain  phenomena  of  which,  without  it,  no  explanation  could 
readily  be  given*      Thus  Bacon  is  much  disposed  to  ridicule 

B  4 
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Gilbert  for  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  electrical 
attraction^  affirming  that  it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  power  which 
friction  possesses  to  excite  the  appetite  of  bodies  for  contact. 
This  appetite  ^^aerem  non  bene  tolerate  sed  aliud  tangibile 
mavult." 

(17.)  Bacon's  opinion  as  to  Final  Causes  has  often  been  dift- 
cussed.  It  seems  however  scarcely  necessary  to  refute  the 
interpretation  which  on  no  just  grounds  has  been  given  to  the 
phrase^  ^^causarum  finalium  inquisitio  tanquam  virgo  Deo  con- 
secrata  nihil  parit'^^  Nihil  parit,  as  the  context  plainly  shows, 
[means  simply  non  parit  opera].^  Bacon  is  speaking  of  the 
classification  of  physics  and  metaphysics — the  one  being  the 
science  of  the  material  and  efficient  cause^  and  the  other  con- 
taining two  parts,  namely  the  doctrine  of  forms  and  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes.  To  physics  corresponds  in  practical  application 
mechanica  or  mechanics — to  metaphysics,  magia  or  natural 
magic.  But  magia  corresponds  to  metaphysique  because  the 
latter  contains  the  doctrine  of  Forms ;  that  of  final  causes  admit- 
ting from  its  nature  of  no  practical  application.  It  is  this  idea 
which  Bacon  has  expressed  by  saying  that  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  a  consecrated  virgin. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  remarked  that  final  causes  have  often 
been  spoken  of  without  any  reference  to  a  benevolent  intention. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  final  cause  of  a  stone's  falling  is  ^^locus 
deorsum,"  the  remark  is  at  least  but  remotely  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  an  intelligent  providence.  We  are  to  remember 
that  Bacon  has  expressly  censured  Aristotle  for  having  made 
use  of  final  causes  without  referring  to  the  fountain  from  which 
they  flow,  namely  the  providence  of  the  Creator.  And  in  this 
censure  he  has  found  many  to  concur. 

Again,  in  any  case  in  which  the  benevolent  intention  can  be 
perceived,  we  are  at  liberty  to  ask  by  what  means  and  according 
to  what  laws  this  benevolent  intention  is  manifested  and  made 
efficient  If  this  question  is  not  to  be  asked,  there  is  in  the  first 
place  an  end  of  physical  science,  so  &r  as  relates  to  every  case 
in  which  a  benevolent  intention  has  been  or  can  be  recognised ; 
and  in  the  second,  the  argument  &  posteriori  founded  on  the 

*  De  Augm.  ill.  6.     See  note  on  the  place. — J.  S 

'  I  have  supplied  these  words  to  complete  the  sentence,  which  ends  abruptly  at  the 
tM)ttom  of  a  page,  a  fresh  page  having  apparently  been  substituted  for  that  which 
oiigioidly  followed. — J.  S, 
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oontrivance  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation  is  entirely  taken 
away. 

This  is^  in  effect,  what  Bacon  says  in  the  passage  of  the  De 
Augmentis  in  which  he  complains  of  the  abuse  of  final  causes. 
If,  he  affirms,  the  physical  cause  of  any  phenomenon  can  be 
assigned  as  well  as  the  final,  so  far  is  this  from  derogating  firom 
our  idea  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that  on  the  contrary  it^oes  but 
confirm  and  exalt  it.  ^'  Dei  sapientia  efiulget  mirabilius  cum 
natura  aliud  agit,  proyidentia  aliud  elicit,  quam  si  singulis  sche* 
matibus  et  motibus  naturalibus  providentis  characteres  essent 
impressi"^  And  a  little  farther  on  he  expresses  an  opinion 
which  we  shall  do  well  always  to  remember,  namely  that  so  far 
is  the  study  of  physical  causes  from  withdrawing  men  from  God 
and  providence,  that  on  the  contrary  those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  in  searching  them  out  have  never  been  able  to  find 
the  end  of  the  matter  without  having  recourse  at  length  to  the 
doctrine  of  divine  providence. 

In  one  respect  Bacon  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  advan- 
tage which  is  to  be  derived  fix>m  the  study  of  final  causes.  In 
the  sciences  which  relate  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  con* 
viction  that  every  part  of  the  organisation  has  its  appropriate 
function  which  conduces  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  serves 
not  only  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
but  also  to  guide  our  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  orga- 
nisation itself. 

(18.)  It  will  now,  I  think,  be  well  to  attempt  to  arrange  the 
fimdamental  ideas  of  Bacon's  system  in  the  order  in  which,  as 
we  may  conceive,  they  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  To 
do  this  will  necessarily  involve  some  degree  of  repetition ;  but 
it  will  enable  us  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  scope  and  spirit 
of  his  philosophy. 

When,  at  the  outset  of  his  philosophical  life,  he  looked  round 
on  the  visible  universe,  it  would  seem  that  to  him  the  starry 
heavens,  notwithstanding  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  they 
present  to  us,  were  of  less  interest  than  things  on  earth.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  declare  the  glory  of  God  5  buti  excepting 
the  great  lights  which  rule  the  day  and  night,  they  exert  no 
conspicuoufi  influence  on  the  welfare  of  mankind.     And  on  the 

>  De  Aug.  ill.  4. 
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other  hand  it  ia  certain  that  we  can  in  nowise  affect  the  canaoB 
by  which  these  phenomena  are  produced.  But  on  the  earth 
beneath^  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earthy  Nature  is  perpe- 
tually working  in  ways  which  it  is  conceivable  that  we  may  be 
able  to  imitate^  and  in  which  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator, 
wherein  His  glory  is  to  us  chiefly  visible^  is  eyerywhere  to  be 
traced.  Wherever  we  turn,  we  see  the  same  spectacle  of  un- 
ceasing and  benevolent  activity.  From  the  seed  of  com  Nature 
developes  the  stalk,  the  blade,  and  the  ear,  and  superinduces  on 
the  yet  immature  produce  the  qualities  which  make  it  fit  for 
the  sustenance  of  man.  And  so,  too,  animal  life  is  developed 
from  its  first  rudiments  to  all  the  perfection  which  it  is  capable 
of  attaining.  And  though  this  perfection  is  necessarily  tran- 
sitory, yet  Nature,  though  she  cannot  perpetuate  the  individual, 
yet  continues  the  species  by  unceasing  reproduction. 

But  the  contemplation  of  God's  works,  glorious  as  they  are,  is 
not  the  whole  of  man's  business  here  on  earth.  For  in  losing 
his  first  estate  he  lost  the  dominion  over  the  creatures  which 
was  its  highest  privilege,  and  ever  since  has  worn  out  few  and 
evil  days,  exposed  to  want,  sickness,  and  death.  His  works 
have  all  been  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  his  labour  nearly 
profitless,  his  knowledge  for  the  most  part  useless.  Is  his 
condition  altogether  hopeless,  or  may  it  not  be  possible  to  soften, 
though  not  to  set  aside,  the  effects  of  the  primal  curse  ?  To 
this  question  Bacon  unhesitatingly  made  answer,  that  of  His 
great  mercy  God  would  bless  our  hiunble  endeavours  to  restore 
to  suffering  humanity  some  part  at  least  of  what  it  had  lost ; 
and  thus  he  has  more  than  once  described  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences  as  an  attempt  to  regain,  so  far  as  may  be,  that  of  which 
the  Fall  deprived  us. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  misery  of  mankind  is  visible  throughout 
his  writings.  The  principal  speaker  in  the  RedarguUo  Philo^ 
sophiarum,  and  the  son  [father]  of  Solomon's  House  in  the  New 
Atlantisy  both  express  Bacon's  idea  of  what  the  philosopher 
ought  to  be ;  and  of  both  it  is  said  that  their  countenance  was 
as  the  countenance  of  one  who  pities  men.  Herein  we  see  the 
reason  why  Bacon  has  ofben  been  called  an  utilitarian;  not 
because  he  loved  truth  less  than  others,  but  because  he  loved 
men  more. 

The  philosopher  is  therefore  not  merely  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  but  also  to  employ  the  knowledge  thus 
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obtained  for  the  relief  of  man's  estate.    If  we  ask  how  this  is  to 
be  done,  we  find,  Baoon  tells  us  (and  here  he  still  seems  to  recur 
to  the  idea  that  the  new  philosophy  is  to  be  in  some  sort  a  re- 
Btoration  to  man  of  his  original  condition),  that  as  no  one  can 
enter  into  the  kingdcnn  of  heaven  ^'  nisi  sub  person^  infimtis," 
BO,  too,  in  order  to  obtun  a  real  and  fruitful  insight  into  IN^ature, 
it  IB  necessary  to  become  as  a  little  child,  to  abn^^te  received 
dogmas  and  the  idols  by  which  the  mind  is  most  easily  beset* 
and  then  to  follow  with  childlike  singleness  of  purpose  the 
indications  which  Nature  gives  us  as  to  how  her  operations  are 
performed.    For  we  can  command  Nature  only  by  obeying 
her;  nor  can  Art  avul  anything  except  as  Nature's  handmaiden. 
We  can  affect  the  conditions  under  which  Nature  works ;  but 
things  artifidal  as  well  as  things  natural  are  in  reality  pro- 
duced not  by  Art  but  Nature.     Our  power  is  merely  based 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  procedure  whidi  Nature  follows. 
She  IB  never  really  thwarted  or  controlled  by  our  operations, 
though  she  may  be  induced  to  depart  from  her  usual  course,  and 
under  new  and  artificial  conditions  to  produce  new  phenomena 
and  new  substances. 

Natural  philosophy,  considered  firom  this  pcnnt  of  view,  is 
therefore  only  an  answer  to  tiie  question.  How  does  Nature 
work  in  the  production  of  phenomena  ?  When,  to  take  a  trivial 
instance,  she  superinduces  yellowness  on  the  green  leaf,  or 
silently  and  gradually  transforms  ice  into  crystal,  we  ask  how 
are  these  changes  brought  about? — what  conditions  are  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  in  order  that  the  phenomena  we  observe  may 
be  engendered?  If  we  knew  what  these  conditions  are,  we 
might  ourselves  be  able  to  determine  their  existence,  and  then 
the  corresponding  phenomena  would  necessarily  follow,  since  the 
course  of  Nature  is  absolutely  unifoam. 

At  this  point  of  tiie  development  of  Bacon's  system,  the 
question  of  method  would  naturally  present  itself  to  him. 
Having  determined  what  the  object  of  our  inquiries  is  to  be,  we 
must  endeavour  to  find  a  way  of  attaining  it. 

For  this  end  Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  proposes  to  /examine 
all  the  cases  in  which  tiie  phenomenon  to  be  reproduced  has 
been  observed,  and  to  note  all  tiie  conditions  which  in  each  case 
accompany  its  production.  Of  all  these  those  only  can  be  ne- 
cessary which  are  universally  concomitant.  Again  he  proposes 
to  observe  all  the  cognate  cases  in  which,  though  certain  of  the 
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conditions  before  mentioned  are  present^  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  the  required  phenomenon.  By  these  two  classes  of 
observations  all  the  superfluous  conditions  may  be  rejected, 
and  those  which  remain  are  what  we  seek.  Wherever  we  can 
determine  their  existence  we  can  produce  the  phenomenon  in 
question. 

This  process  is  what  Bacon  calls,  in  Valerius  Terminus,  the 
freemg  of  a  direction,  and  in  his  later  writings  the  investigation 
of  the  Form. 

His  thinking  that  this  process  would  in  all  cases,  or  even 
generally,  be  successful,  arose  from  his  not  having  sufficiently 
appreciated  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of  Nature.  Thus 
he  strongly  condenms  as  most  false  and  pernicious  the  common 
opinion  that  the  number  of  individual  phenomena  to  be  observed 
is  sensibly  infinite,  and  commends  Democritus  (a  commendation 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  Lucretius)  for  having  perceived 
that  the  appearance  of  limitless  variety  which  the  first  aspect  of 
Nature  presents  to  us  disappears  on  a  closer  inspection. 

The  transition  from  this  view  of  Nature  to  the  idea  that  it 
was  possible  to  form  an  alphabet  of  the  universe,  and  to  analyse 
all  phenomena  into  their  real  elements,  is  manifestly  easy. 

By  the  new  method  of  induction  it  would  be  possible  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  requisite  and  sufficient  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  phenomenon ;  and  as  this  determination  was  meant 
chiefly  to  enable  us  to  imitate  Nature,  or  rather  to  direct  her 
operations.  Bacon  was  naturally  led  to  assume  that  the  con- 
ditions in  question  would  be  such  that  it  would  in  ail  cases  be 
possible  to  produce  them  artificially.  Now  the  power  of  man 
is  limited  to  the  relations  of  space.  He  brings  bodies  together, 
he  separates  them ;  but  Nature  must  do  the  rest.  On  the  other 
hand  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon  must 
be  something  which  inheres  more  closely  in  the  essence  of  the 
substance  by  which  that  phenomenon  is  exhibited  than  the 
phenomenon  itself.  And  this  something  is  clearly  the  inward 
configuration  of  the  substance ;  that  is,  the  form  and  arrangement 
&a  of  its  ultimate  particles.  Whiteness,  for  instance,  depends 
on  an  even  arrangement  of  these  particles  in  space ;  and  herein 
we  perceive  a  perfect  analogy  between  what  man  can  do  and 
what  Nature  requires  to  be  done.  The  familiar  processes  of  the 
arts  consist  simply  in  giving  particular  forms  to  portions  of 
matter,  in  arranging  them  and  setting  them  in  motion  according 
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to  cei-t2un  roles.  Between  arranging  stones  so  as  to  form  a 
house,  and  arranging  particles  so  as  to  produce  whiteness,  there 
is  lio  difference  hut  that  of  scale.  So  in  other  cases.  The 
difference  of  scale  once  set  aside,  it  seemed  to  foUow  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Form  would  in  all  cases  lead  to  great  practkal 
results. 

Thus  far  of  the  end  which  the  new  philosophy  proposes  to 
itself  and  of  the  method  which  it  must  employ.  The  next 
question  relates  to  the  mode  of  procuring  and  arranging  the 
materials  on  which  this  method  is  to  work.  In  this  part  of  the 
su\>3ect  we  again  perceive  the  influence  of  Bacon's  opinion 
touching  the  limitedness  of  Nature.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  natural  philosophy  would  think  it  possible  to 
form  a  collection  of  all  the  facts  which  are  to  be  the  materials 
on  which  any  science  is  to  operate,  antecedently  to  the  forpmtion 
of  the  science  itsel£ 

In  the  first  place,  the  observations  necessary  in  order  to  the 
recognition  of  these  hds  would  never  have  been  made  except 
under  the  guidance  of  some  preconceived  idea  as  to  the  subject 
of  observation ;  and  in  the  second,  the  statement  which  embodies 
the  result  of  observation  always  involves  some  portion  of  theory. 
According  to  the  common  use  of  language,  it  is  a  &ct  and  not  a 
theory  that  in  ordinary  refraction  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  a  given  ratio. 
But  the  observations  on  which  this  statement  is  based,  and  the 
statement  itself,  presuppose  the  recogmtion  of  a  portion  of  the 
theory  of  light,  namely  that  light  is  propagated  in  stnught  lines 
— in  other  words,  they  presuppose  the  conception  of  a  ray.     Nor 
would  these  observations  have  been  made  but  for  the  idea  in  the 
nund  of  the  observers  that  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion depends  on  that  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

As  we  advance  farther  in  any  science,  what  we  caU  facts  in- 
volve more  and  more  of  theory.  Thus  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarisation  is  equal  to  the  index  of  re- 
fraction. But  no  one  could  have  made  the  observations  which 
prove  it,  or  have  stated  their  result  in  words,  without  a  distinct 
conception,  first  of  the  law  of  refraction,  and  secondly  of  the 
^mguishing  character  of  polarised  light. 

The  history  of  science  and  tiie  nature  of  the  case  concur  in 
ghowing  that  observation  and  theory  must  go  on  together ;  — it 
b  impossible  that  the  one  can  be  completed  before  the  other 
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begins.  Now  although  Bacon  did  not  think  that  observation 
and  experiments  might  altogether  be  laid  aside  when  once  the 
process  of  interpretation  had  begun  (we  see  on  the  contrary 
that  one  of  the  works  of  Solomon's  House  was  the  trying  of 
experiments  suggested  by  previously  obtidned  conclusions),  he 
certainly  thought  it  possible  so  to  sever  observation  from  theory 
that  the  process  of  collecting  facts  and  that  of  deriving  conse- 
quences from  ihem  might  be  carried  on  independently  and  by 
different  persons.  This  opinion  was  based  on  an  imperfect  ap- 
prehension of  the  connexion  between  facts  and  theorieB;  the 
connexion  appearing  to  him  to  be  merely  an  external  one, 
namely  that  the  former  are  the  materials  of  the  latter.  With 
these  ^iews  diat  which  has  been  already  noticed  touching  the 
finiteness  of  Nature,  namely  that  there  are  but  a  finite  and 
not  very  large  number  of  things  which  for  scientific  purposes 
require  to  be  observed*,  is  altogether  in  accordance. 

The  facts  on  which  the  new  philosophy  was  to  be  based, 
being  conceivable  apart  from  any  portion  of  theory,  and  more- 
over not  excessively  numerous,  they  might  be  observed  and 
recorded  within  a  moderate  length  of  time  by  persons  of  ordinary 
diligence. 

If  this  registering  of  facts  were  made  a  royal  work,  it  might. 
Bacon  seems  to  have  thought,  be  completed  in  a  few  years :  he 
has  -at  least  remarked  that  unless  this  were  done,  the  foundation 
of  the  new  philosophy  could  not  be  laid  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  generation.  The  instauration,  he  has  said  in  the  general 
preface,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  something  infinite  and  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  accomplish ;  nor  does  he  believe  that  its 
mission  can  be  fully  completed  (rem  omnino  perfici  posse)  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  life.  Something  was  therefore  left  for 
posterity  to  do ;  and  probably  the  more  Bacon  meditated  on  the 
work  he  had  in  hand,  the  more  was  he  convinced  of  itsexte  nt 
and  difficulty.  But  the  Distributio  Operis  sufficiently  shows 
that  he  believed,  when  he  wrote  it,  that  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences  might  speedily  become  an  opus  operatum.  Of  the 
Historia  NaturaKs  on  which  it  was  to  be  based  he  there'speaks, 
not  less  than  of  the  Novum  Organum,  as  of  a  work  which  he 
had  himself  accomplished,  — "  Tertia  pars  operis  complectitur 
Phasnomena  Universi,"  —  not  «  complecti  debet."      Doubtless 

>  See  the  Phvnomena  UnWenl,  and  tae  Partis  secundie  Del.,  &c 
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the  pre&ce  was  written  before  the  work  itself  was  commenced ; 
still  if  he  had  not  thought  it  possible  to  make  good  what  he 
here  proposes  to  do>  he  would  have  expressly  said  so.  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  Fulgenzio,  written  probably  when  Bacon  was 
''dagli  anni  e  da  fortuna  oppresso,"  he  remarks  that  '*  these 
things  "  (the  instauration  of  the  sciences)  require  some  ages  for 
the  ripening  of  them.  But  though  he  despaired  of  completing 
his  design  himself^  and  even  thought  that  some  generations 
must  pass  before  it  received  its  consununation^  yet  he  always 
regarded  it  as  a  thing  which  sooner  or  later  would  be  effectually 
accomplished,  and  which  would  thenceforth  remain  as  a  #rrQfta 
i9  oeL  His  instauration  of  the  sciences  had  a  definite  end,  in 
which  when  it  was  once  attained  it  would  finally  acquiesce; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  his  writings  to  countenance  the  assmnp- 
tion  which  has  been  often  made,  that  in  his  opinion  the  onward 
progress  of  knowledge  was  to  continue  throughout  all  time. 
On  tJie  contrary,  the  knowledge  which  man  is  capable  of  might, 
he  thought,  be  attained,  not  certfdnly  at  once,  but  within  the 
compass  of  no  very  long  period.  In  this  doubtless  he  erred ; 
for  knowledge  must  always  continue  to  be  imperfect,  and 
therefore  in  its  beet  estate  progressive. 

Bacon  has  been  likened  to  the  prophet  who  from  Mount 
Piagah  surveyed  the  Promised  Land,  but  left  it  for  others  to 
take  possession  of.  Of  this  happy  image  perhaps  part  of  the 
felicity  was  not  perceived  by  its  author.  For  though  Pisgah 
was  a  place  of  large  prospect,  yet  still  the  Promised  Land  was  a 
land  of  definite  extent  and  known  boimdaries,  and  moreover 
it  was  certain  that  after  no  long  time  the  chosen  people  would 
be  in  possession  of  it  alL  And  this  agrees  with  what  Bacon 
promised  to  himself  and  to  mankind  from  the  instauration  of 
the  sciences. 

A  truer  image  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  may  be  derived 
from  the  symbol  which,  though  <m  other  grounds.  Bacon  him- 
self adopted.  Those  who  strive  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  outward  universe  may  be  said  to  put  out  upon  an  apparently 
boundless  sea :  they  dedicate  thepiselves 

'^  To  nnpathed  watera-^iindreamed  shores ; " 
and  though  they  have  a  good  hope  of  success,  yet  they  know 

'  The  sizth  part,  coataining  the  new  philosophy  itself,  is  spoken  of  st  the  end  of 
the  Diitributio  as  at  least  an  Inchoate  work,  which  others  must  finish,  but  to  which 
he  hopes  to  giTc  **  initia  non  contemnenda.** 
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they  can  subdue  but  a  small  part  of  the  new.  world  which 
lies  before  them, 

(19.)  In  this  respect  then,  as  in  others,  the  hopes  of  Francis 
Bacon  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  neither  to  the 
technical  part  of  his  method  nor  to  the  details  of  his  view  of 
the  nature  and  progress  of  science  that  his  great  fame  is  justly 
owing.  His  merits  are  of  another  kind.  They  belong  to  the 
spirit  rather  than  to  the  positive  precepts  of  his  philosophy. 

He  did  good  service  when  he  declared  with  all  the  weight  of 
his  authority  and  of  his  eloquence  that  the  true  end  of  know- 
ledge is  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. 
The  spirit  of  this  declaration  runs  throughout  his  writings,  and 
we  trust  has  worked  for  good  upon  the  generations  by  which 
they  have  been  studied.  And  as  he  showed  his  wisdom  in 
coupling  together  things  divine  and  human,  so  has  he  shown  it 
also  in  tracing  the  demarcation  between  them,  and  in  rebuking 
those  who  by  confounding  religion  and  philosophy  were  in 
danger  of  making  the  one  heretical  and  the  other  superstitious. 

When,  not  long  before  Bacon's  time,  philosophy  freed  itself 
from  the  tutelage  of  dogmatic  theology,  it  became  a  grave  ques- 
tion how  their  respective  claims  to  authority  might  be  most 
fitly  co-ordinated.  It  was  to  meet,  perhaps  rather  to  evade,  this 
question,  that  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  true  in 
philosophy  and  that  which  is  true  in  religion  was  proposed  and 
adopted.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  any 
sincere  and  truth-loving  man  was  satisfied  by  this  distinction. 
Bacon  has  emphatically  condemned  it.  "  There  is,"  he  affirms, 
*^  no  such  opposition  between  God's  word  and  his  works." 
Both  come  from  Him  who  is  the  father  of  lights,  the  fountain 
of  all  truth,  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  both  are  therefore  to 
be  studied  with  diligence  and  humility.  To  those  who  wish  to 
discourage  philosophy  in  order  that  ignorance  of  second  causes 
may  lead  men  to  refer  all  things  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  first.  Bacon  puts  Job's  question,  "  An  oportet  mentiri  pro 
Deo,"  —  will  you  offer  to  the  God  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice 
of  aUe? 

The  religious  earnestness  of  Bacon's  writings  becomes  more 
remarkable  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  tone  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  his  contemporaries.  Galileo's  works  are  fiill  of  in- 
sincere deference  to  authority  and  of  an  affected  disbelief  in  his 
own  discoveries.     Surely  he  who  loves  truth  earnestly  will  be 
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elow  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  tmth  is  to  be  senred  bj  ironr. 
Bat  we  must  not  forget  the  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances in  wbich  the  two  men  were  placed. 
^  Next  to  Ips  determination  of  the  true  end  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  natural  and 
to  revealed  theology,  we  may  place  among  Bacon's  merits  his 
dear  view  of  the  essential  unity  of  scienca  He  oflen  insists 
on  the  importance  of  this  idea,  and  has  especially  annmended 
Plato  and  Pannenides  for  aflbming  *'  that  all  things  do  by  scale 
ascend  to  umty."  The  Creator  is  holy  in  the  multitude  of  his 
works^  holy  in  their  disposition,  holy  in  their  unity :  it  is  the 
prerogatiTe  of  the  doctrine  of  Forms  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible  towards  the  unity  of*  Nature,  and  the  subordinate 
science  of  Physics  ought  to  contain  two  divisions  relating  to  the  ■ 
same  subject.  One  of  these  ought  to  treat  of  the  first  principles 
which  govern  all  phenomena,  and  the  other  of  the  fabric  of  the 
universe.^  All  classifications  of  the  sciences  ought  to  be  as 
veins  or  markings,  and  not  as  sections  or  divisions;  nor  can  any 
object  of  scientific  inquiry  be  satisfactorily  studied  apart  firom 
the  analogies  which  connect  it  with  other  simihff  objects. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  services  which  Bacon  rendered  to 
natural  philosophy  was,  that  he  perpetually  enforced  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  aside  all  preconceived  opinions  and  learning  to 
be  a  follower  of  Nature.  These  counsels  could  not  to  their  full 
extent  be  followed,  nor  has  he  himself  attempted  to  do  so.  But 
they  contain  a  great  share  of  truth,  and  of  truth  never  more 
needful  than  in  Bacon's  age.  Before  his  time  doubtless  the 
authority  of  Aristotie,  or  rather  that  of  the  scholastic  interpreta- 
tion of  Us  philosophy,  was  shaken,  if  not  overthrown.  Never- 
theless the  systematising  spirit  of  the  schoolmen  still  survived, 
and  of  the  reformers  of  philosophy  not  a  few  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute a  dogmatic  system  of  their  own  for  that  from  which  they 
dissented. 

Nor  were  these  attempts  unsucoessfiiL  For  men  still  leaned 
upon  autiiority,  and  accepted  as  a  test  of  truth  the  appearance 
of  completeness  and  scientific  consistency.  ^  This  state  of  tilings  ^ 
was  one  of  tranedtion ;  and  probably  no  one  did  more  towards 
putting  an  end  to  it  than  Bacon.  To  the  dealers  in  systems 
and  to  their  adherents  he  opposed  the  solemn  declaration,  that 

>  Hie  latter  is  in  effoct  what  b  now  called  Kosmos. 

VOL.  I.  F  n  \ 
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they  only  who  come  in  their  own  name  will  be  received  of  men. 
He  constantly  exhorted  the  seeker  after  truth  to  seek  it  in 
intercourse  with  Nature^  and  has  repeatedly  professed  that  he 
was  no  founder  of  a  sect  or  school.  He  condemned  the  arro- 
gance of  those  who  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  dwell  on  matters  of  observation  and  experiment,  and 
reminded  them  that  the  sun  ^'  asque  palatia  et  cloacas  ingreditur ; 
nee  tamen  poUuitur.'*  We  do  not,  he  continues,  erect  or  de- 
dicate to  hmnan  pride  a  capitol  or  a  pyramid;  we  lay  Ae 
foundations  in  the  mind  of  man  of  a  holy  temple,  whereof  the 
exemplar  is  the  universe.  Throughout  his  writings  the  re- 
jection of  systems  and  authority  is  coupled  with  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  beyond  all  things  necessary  that  the  philosopher  should 
be  an  hiunble  follower  of  Nature.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  the  doctrine  of  Idola.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  classify  according  to  their,  origin  the  false  and  ill- 
defined  notions  by  which  the  mind  is  commonly  beset.  They 
come,  he  tells  us,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  in  general, 
from  the  peculiarities  of  each  man's  individual  mind,  from  his 
intercourse  with  other  men,  from  the  formal  teaching  of  the  re- 
ceived philosophies.  All  these  niust  be  renounced  and  put  away, 
else  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  which  is  to  be  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  Nature.*  Of  the  four  kinds  of  idols 
Mersenne  has  spoken  in  his  Viriti  des  Sciences,  published  in 
1625,  as  of  the  four  buttresses  of  the  Organum  of  Yerulam. 
This  expression,  though  certainly  inaccurate,  serves  to  show  the 
attention  which  in  Bacon's  time  was  paid  to  his  doctrine  of 
idola.' 

His  rejection  of  syllogistic  reasoning  in  the  proposed  process 
for  the  establishment  of  axioms,,  was  not  without  utility.  In 
the  middle  ages  and  at  the  reform  of  philosophy  the  value  of 
the  syllogistic  method  was  unduly  exalted.  Bacon  was  right  in 
denying  that  it  was  possible  to  establish  by  a  summary  process 
and  k  priori  the  first  principles  of  any  science,  and  thence  to 
deduce  by  syllogism  all  the  propositions  which  that  science 
could  contain;  and  though  he  erred  in  rejecting  deductive 
reasoning  altogether,  this  error  could  never  have  exerted  any 
practical  influence  on  the  progress  of  science,  while  the  truth 

1  Nov.  Org.  i.  68.    Tbe  word  Idolon  Is  used  by  Bacon  in  antithesis  to  idea.     He 
does  not  mean  by  it  an  idol  or  fidse  otgect  of  worship. 
'  Compare  Gassendi,  Inst  Log. 
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widi  whicli  it  was  assonated  was  a  truth  of  which  his  oontem- 
poraries  required  at  least  to  be  reminded.  The  reason  of  his 
error  seems  to  have  been  that  he  formed  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  nature  of  syllogism,  regarding  it  rather  as  an  entirely  arti- 
ficial process  than  as  merely  a  formal  statement  of  the  steps 
necessarily  involved  in  every  act  of  reasoning.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  whenever  men  attempted  to  set  aside 
e^ery  process  for  the  discovery  of  tmth  except  induction,  they 
mast  always  have  been  led  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of 
doing  BO. 

Xiasdy,  the  tone  in  which  Bacon  spoke  of  the  future  destiny 
of  mankind  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  It  was  an  age  of  change  and  of  hope.  Men  went 
forth  to  seek  in  new-found  worlds  for  the  land  of  gold  and 
for  the  fountain  of  youth;  they  were  told  that  yet  greater 
wonders  lay  within  their  reach.  They  had  burst  the  bands 
of  old  authority;  they  were  told  to  go  forth  firom  the  cave 
where  they  had  dwelt  so  long,  and  look  on '  the  light  of 
heaven.  It  was  also  for  the  most  jjart  an  age  of  faith ;  and  the 
new  philosophy  upset  no  creed,  and  pulled  down  no  altar*  It 
did  not  put  the  notion  of  human  perfectibility  in  the  place  of 
religion,  nor  deprive  mankind  of  hopes  beyond  the  grave.  On 
the  contrary,  it  told  its  followers  tiiat  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences  was  tiie  firee  gift  of  the  God  in  whom  their  fathers 
had  tmsted — that  it  was  only  another  proof  of  the  mercy  of 
TTiTO  whose  merc^  is  over  all  his  works. 
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PART   I. 


-WGRKB   FUBLI8HEIS    OB    DBSIGKED    FOR    FUBUCATION>  A8    PABTS 
OF  THE  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA; 

ASBAirOBI> 
AGOOBPniO  TO  THB  OBDSB  IS  WHIOH  TBST  WBBS  WBITTBir. 


CoDflliimi  ait  imlTergnm  opui  Instsarationto  potfiu  promoveM  in  noltif  qnam 
perficcre  in  mracls  :  hoc  perpetao  maxhno  com  ardore  (qtulemDeui  meotfbui  at 

C'sne  confidmiut  addere  aolet)  appetentes  x  ot  quod  adbuc  nunquan  tcsntatiun  tU 
ne  Jam  fnistra  teate^ar—Auctorii  Monilum,  1633. 
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NOTE. 

Mr.  Ellis's  preface  to  the  Novum  Organum  was  written 
when  he  was  travelling  abroad  and  had  not  his  books  of  refer- 
ence about  him.  He  was  at  work  upon  it  the  night  he  was 
taken  ill  at  Mentone,  a  d  was  not  afterwards  able  either  to 
finish  or  to  revise  it.  I  have  added  a  page  or  two  at  the  end, 
by  which  the  analysis  of  the  first  book  is  completed.  Of  the  se- 
cond book  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  anything ;  the  subject  of  it 
being  Bacon's  method^  which  has  been  fiilly  discussed  in  the  Ge- 
neral Preface.  A  few  bibliographical  inaccuracies  of  little  con- 
sequence in  themselves  I  have  corrected,  either  in  notes  or  by 
the  insertion  of  words  within  brackets.  These  were  merely  over- 
sights, hardly  avoidable  in  the  first  draft  of  a  work  written  In 
such  circumstances.  But  there  are  also  a  few  opinions  expressed 
incidentally  in  which  I  cannot  altogether  concur,  though  they 
have  evidently  been  adopted  deliberately.  With  regard  to  these 
(Mr.  Ellis  not  being  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
them)  I  had  no  course  but  to  explain  the  grounds  of  my  dissent, 
and  leave  every  man  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  questions  at 
issue.  To  avoid  inconvenient  interruptions  however,  I  have 
thrown  my  arguments  into  an  appendix,  and  contented  myself 
in  the  foot  notes  with  marking  the  particular  expressions  which 
I  hold  to  be  questionable. — •/.  S. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 
BT  BOBEBT  LESLIE  ELLIS. 


The  Novum  Organum  was  published  in  1620.  Certain  pro- 
legomena to  the  whole  of  the  Instauratio  were  prefixed  to  it» 
namely  a  Prooemimn  beginning  ^'  Franciscus  de  Y erulamio  sic 
cogitayit^"  a  dedication  to  King  James^  a  general  preface^  and 
an  account,  entitled  Distributio  Operis,  of  the  parts  of  which 
the  Instauratio  was  to  consist.  Of  these  the  Novum  Organum 
is  the  second;  the  De  AugmerUiSy  which  was  not  then  published, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  first.  Accordingly  in  most  editions 
of  Bacon's  works  the  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  not  to  the 
Novum  Organumy  but  to  the  De  Augmentis  ;  and  this  is  doubt- 
less their  natural  place.  Neyertheless  as  Bacon's  general  design 
was  not  completed,  it  seems  better  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
their  original  position,  especially  as  in  the  Procemium  Bacon 
explains  why  he  publishes  one  portion  of  the  Instauratio  apart 
from  the  rest  "  Decrevit,"  he  there  says,  speaking  of  himself, 
^*  prima  quasque  quss  perficere  licuit  in  publicum  edere.  Neque 
hsec  festinatio  ambitiosa  fuit,  sed  soUicita,  yt  si  quid  illi  hmna- 
nitus  accideret,  exstaret  tamen  designatio  qusedam  ac  destinatio 
rei  quam  animo  complexus  est,"  &c. 

After  the  Procemium  and  the  dedication  we  come  to  the  Prse- 
fatio  Generalis,  in  which  Bacon  speaks  of  the  unprosperous 
state  of  knowledge  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  method ;  and 
then  follows  the  Distributio  Operis.  The  Instauratio  is  to  be 
divided  into  six  portions,  of  which  the  first  is  to  contain  a  general 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  In  the  second  men 
are  to  be  taught  how  to  use  their  imderstanding  aright  in  the 
investigation  of  Nature.  In  the  third  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  are  to  be  stored  up  as  in  a  treasure-house,  as  the  mate- 
rials on  which  the  new  method  is  to  be  employed.  In  the  fourth 
examples  are  to  be  given  of  its  operation  and  of  the  results  to 
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which  it  leads.  The  fifth  is  to  contain  what  Bacon  had  accom- 
plished in  natural  philosophy  without  the  aid  of  his  own  method^ 
but  merely  "  ex  eodem  intellectfts  usu  quern  alii  in  inquirendo  et 
inveniendo  adhibere  consueverunt."  It  is  therefore  less  important 
than  Ae  rest,  and  Bacon  declares  that  he  will -not  bind  himself 
to  the  conclusions  it  contains.  Moreover  its  value  will  alto- 
gether cease  when  the  sixth  part  can  be  completed,  wherein  will 
be  set  forth  the  new  philosophy — the  result  of  the  application 
of  the  new  method  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  But 
to  complete  this,  the  last  part  of  the  Instauratio,  Bacon  does  not 
hope :  be  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  *^  et  supra  vires  et  ultra  spes 
nostras  coUocata." 

The  greater  part  of  the  plan  traced  in  the  Distributio  remained 
unfulfilled.  Not  to  speak  of  the  last  division  of  the  Instauratio, 
no  part  of  Bacon's  writings  can  properly  be  referred  either  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  except  two  prefaces  which  are  found  among 
the  fragments  published  by  Gruter. '  To  the  fifth  division 
however  M.  Bouillet^  is  disposed  to  refer  several  of  Bacon's 
philosophical  writings ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tracts  entitled  De 
Fluxu  et  Refluxu  MarUy  and  Thema  CcbU.  But  though  they 
correspond  with  the  description  which  Bacon  gives  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  fifth  part  of  the  Instauratio,  there  is  no  reason  to 
Suppose  that  they  would  have  been  comprised  in  it.  They  were 
written  a  considerable  time  before  the  publication  of  the  Novum 
Organum ;  the  Thema  Cceli  being  clearly  of  the  same  date  as 
the  DescripHo  Globi  intellectualisy  written  in  1612',  and  the 
De  Fluxu  et  Refluxu  Maris  being  probably  written  before  Bacon 
had  become  acquainted  with  Galileo's  theory  of  the  tides.  This 
theory  was  published  in  1616;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Bacon,' who  speaks  of  it  in  the  Novum  Organum^  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  the  De  Fluxu,  if  the  latter  had  not  been 
written  either  before  it  was  published,  or  but  a  short  time  after- 
wards.*    These  tracts,  and  the  others  which  M.  Bouillet  men- 


*  Francisci  Bacon!  de  Verulamio  Scripta  in  naturale  et  UDiyersali  Phlloeophia.  Amst 
1653.     For  a  particular  account  of  this  volume,  see  my  preface  to  Part  III.  — /.  S. 

'  (Euvres  Philosophiques  de  Bacon,  publi^es  d*aprcs  les  textes  orlginaux,  avec  notice, 
ftommaires  et  ^claircissemens,  par  M.  N.  Bouillet.    Paris,  1834. — /.  S. 

*  See  the  Preface  to  the  Detcriptio  Globi  intellectvalis, — J.  S. 

*  That  the  De  Fluxu  was  written  before  the  Thema  Cceli  is  almost  proved  by  the 
allusion  to  it  in  the  following  passage :  '*  Verum  hujusce  rel  deraonstrationes  et 
evidentias  in  anticipatione  nostra  de  fluxu  et  refluxu  marls  plene  tractavimus."  I  say 
almoit  proved,  because  Bacon  in  writing  a  pifce  which  was  designed  to  come  after 
another  which  was  not  yet  written,  would  sometimes  refer  to  that  other  as  If  it  were 
already  done.     But  It  is  not  Ukeiy  that  he  should  have  done  go  here;  for  in  any 
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tions^  ai^  clearly  occasional  writings  not  belonging  to  the  drcnit 
of  the  lastaaratio. 

To  the  fourth  part  have  been  referred  the  Histaria  Ventorum^ 
the  Histaria  VittB  et  Mortis,  &c.     This  however  is  contrary  to 
Baoon's  description  of  them  in  the  dedication  to  Prince  Charles 
prefixed  to  the  Historia  Ventorum.     They  are  there  spoken  of 
aa  ihe  **  primitise  Histori»  nostres  naturalis."    Even  the  general 
title  with  which  the  Historia  Ventorum  and  the  titles  of  five 
otber  Historias  were  publi^ed,  shows  that  they  belong  not  to 
the  fourth  but  to  the  third  part  of  the  Instauralia     It  is  as 
follows :  —  Historia  Naturalis  ad  condendam  Pkilosophiam,  give 
PiuBnomena  Universi,  gum  est  Instaurationis  MagntB  pars  terticu 
It  is  moreover  manifest  that  as  the  fourth  part  was  to  contidn 
applications  to  certain  subjects  of  Bacon's  method  of  induction^ 
these  treatises,  in  which  the'  method  is  nowhere  employed,  can- 
not belong  to  it.     M.  Bouillet,  though  he  justly  dissents  from 
Shaw's  *  arrangement,  by  whom  they  are  referred  to  the  fourth 
part,  nevertheless  commits  an  error  of  the  same  kind  by  intro-^ 
ducing  into  this  division  of  the  Instauratio  a  fragment  on  Motion> 
published  by   Gruter  with  the  title  Filum  Labyrinthi,  sive 
Inquisitia  kgitima  de  Motu.     This  fragment,  whidi  is  doubt- 
less anterior  to  the  Novum  Organum,  contains  many  thoughta 
and  expressions  which  are  found  more  perfectly  developed  either 
in  the  Novum  Organum  itself,  or  in  the  Distributio  Operis.     It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Bacon,  after  thus  expressing  himself  in 
the  Distributio — *'  Neque  enim  hoc  siverit  Deus  ut  phantasiae  nos« 
trse  sonmium  pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus ;  sed  potius  benigne 
faveat  ut  apocalypsim  ac  veram  visionem  vestigiorum  et  sigillo- 
rum  Creatoris  super  creaturas  scribamus  " — would  have  repeated 
this  remarkable  sentence  with  scarcely  any  alteration  in  another 
part  of  the  Instauratio' ;  nor  that  he  would  have  repeated  in 


general  scheme  the  Thama  CmK  would  have  come  before  the  De  FImxv,  In  a  letter  to 
Bacon,  dated  14th  April  1619,  Tobie  Matthew  speaks  of  Galileo's  having  annoered 
Bacon's  dbcoorse  touching  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea :  but  he  alludes  apparently 
to  a  discourse  of  Galileo's  on  that  sulgect  which  had  never  been  printed. — /.  S. 

'  The  FUIofiophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Vcrulam,  &c.;  methodised 
and  made  English  from  the  Originals,  by  Peter  Shaw,  M.D.  London,  1733.—/.  S, 

'  I  doubt  whether  this  argument  can  be  safely  relied  upon.  Among  the  works 
which  were  certainly  meant  to  stand  as  part  cf  the  Instauratio  several  remarkable 
pawages  occur  twice  and  more  than  twice.  But  there  are  other  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  the  Inquititio  dk  Motu  was  written  soon  after  the  Cogiiata  et  Visa  (1607). 
In  the  Commentariut  eoiuhte,  a  kind  of  diary  which  wUl  be  printed  among  the  Occa- 
stonal  Works,  I  find  the  foDowing  entry  under  the  date  July  26.  1608 :— "  The  flnish- 
itig  the  3  tables  De  Mutu,  De  Colore  et  Frigore,  De  Sono:*     After  which  follow 
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a  Bomewhat  less  finished  form  the  whole  substance  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  aphorism  of  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organunu  Yet  we  must  admit  this  improbable  supposition^  if 
we  decide  on  giving  to  the  Inquisitio  legitima  the  place  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  assigned  to  it.  The  truth  is^  that  many  of 
Bacon's  shorter  tracts  preserved  by  Gruter  and  others. are 
mefely^  so  to  speak^  experimental  fragments,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  embodied  in  his  more  finished  writings. 

Of  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  the  Instauratio  nothing,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  has  been  preserved  except  the  prefaces, 
if  indeed  any  other  portion  of  them  ever  existed.  But  of  the 
third,  though  it  is  altogether  incomplete,  we  have  nevertheless 
large  fragments.  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Novvm 
Organum  Bacon  published  the  Historia  Naturalis  ad  con- 
dendam  Fkilosopkiam,  which  has  been  ab*eady  mentioned.  In 
this  however  only  the  Historia  Ventorum  is  contained  in  ex- 
tenso ;  and  of  the  five  other  Historias  of  which  Bacon  speaks  in 
the  dedication,  and  of  which  he  proposed  to  publish  one  every 
month,  only  two  are  now  in  existence,  namely  the  Historia  Vitcs 
et  Mortis,  published  in  1623,  and  the  Historia  Densi  et  Rari 
which  is  contained  in  Rawley's  Opuscula  varia  posthumaj 
published  in  1658.  Of  the  other  three,  namely  the  Historian 
Gravis  et  Levis,  Sympathice  et  Antipathic^  Rerum,  and  Sulphuris 
Mercurii  et  Salis,  we  have  only  the  prefaces,  which  were  published 
in  the  same  volume  as  the  Historia  Ventorum. 

These  Historiae,  and  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  published  soon  after 
Bacon's  death  by  Bawley,  are  the  only  works  which  we  are 
entitled  to  refer  to  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio.  With 
respect  to  the  former  we  have  the  authority  of  Bacon's  own 
title  page  and  dedication ;  and  Rawley's  dedication  of  the  latter 
to  King  Charles  shows  that  it  is  included  imder  the  general 
designation  of  Historia  Naturalis  ad  condendam  Philosophiam.^ 

Other  tracts  however,  of  more  or  less  importance,  have  been 


(July  27.)  Beyenl  pages  of  notes  for  an  Inqwritio  legitima  de  Moiu,  It  would  aeem 
that  this  Inquisitio  was  designed  originally  to  be  the  example  In  which  the  new  method 
was  to  be  set  forth  (see  last  section  of  Cogitata  et  Ftsa),  but  that  the  Jnquititio  de 
Colore  et  Frigore  was  alterwaids  preferred  ;  probably  as  more  manageable.  — J.  S. 

1  •<  The  whole  body  of  the  Natural  Bietory,  either  designed  or  writCen  by  the  late 
Lord  Viscount  St.  Albans,  was  dedicated  to  Tour  Mi^esty  in  the  book  De  Fentie,  about 
four  years  past,  when  Tour  Mi^esty  was  prince,  so  as  there  needed  no  new  dedication  of 
this  work,  but  only  In  all  humbleness  to  let  Tour  Ifi^esty  know  that  it  is  yours." — 
Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Sgha  Sgharum. 
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placed  in  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio^  as  for  instance  a 
fragment,  published  by  Bawley  in  1658,  entitled  Histaria  et 
Inquisitio  prima  de  Sano  et  Auditu  et  de  Formd  8am  et  Jatente 
proeessu  Saxiy  swe  Sylva  Som  Atiditus.  But  the  substance  of 
this  fragment  ooonrs  also  in  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  have  been  Bacon's  intention  to  publish  both  as  portions 
of  has  Histaria  Naturalis,  It  is  probable  that  the  Historia  de 
Scno  et  Audita  was  ori^allj  written  as  a  portion  of  tiie  general 
scheme  of  natural  history  ^  which  was  to  form  the  third  part  of 
the  Instauratio ;  but  it  is  certainly  superseded  by  the  Sylva 
Syharum,  and  is  therefore  not  entitied  to  the  position  which 
has  generally  been  assigned  to  it.  So,  too,  the  Histaria  Natu* 
ralis  ad  candendam  Philosaphiam  Prafatio  destinata*,  pub- 
lished by  Gruter,  is  clearly  irreconcilable  with  the  plan  laid 
down  in  the  dedication  to  Prince  Charles  of  the  Histaria  Natu-- 
ralis.  For  Bacon's  intention  when  he  wrote  the  preface  which 
Gruter  has  published  was  plainly  to  conunence  his  Natural 
History  by  treating  of  density  and  rarity,  and  not  of  tiie  natu- 
ral history  of  the  winds.  Subsequently  he  changed  his  plan ; 
and  the  first  published  portion  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instau- 
ratio  18^  as  we  have  seen,  tiie  Historia  Ventomm.  But  tiiis 
change  of  plan  plainly  shows  that  he  had  determined  to  cancel 
the  fragment  preserved  by  Gruter.  Whenever  what  an  autiior 
publishes  or  prepares  for  publication  supersedes  or  contradicts 
impublished  and  luifinished  papers,  these  ought  beyond  all  ques- 
tion to  be  set  aside,  and  if  published  at  all  to  be  published 
apart  from  his  other  writings.  Against  some  of  the  other  frag- 
ments included  in  tiie  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  tiiere  is  no 
such  direct  evidence  as  there  is  against  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking ;  but  it  only  gives  rise  to  needless  conAision  to 
mix  up  with  what  we  know  it  was  Bacon's  intention  to  publish 
as  portions  of  his  Histaria  NaturaUs^  loose  fragments  touching 
which  we  have  no  information  whatever. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  manifest  that  what  we  possess 

^  It  was  iirobably  the  tmble  De  Smut  referred  to  in  the  CamntentariuM  M/«tef, 
Jaly  26.  1608  (tee  note  2.  p.  74.>  sod  designed,  like  the  tables  De  Motu  and  De  Co- 
hre  et  Frigwre,  for  an  example  of  the  new  method. — J.^S. 

*  See  Boofflet,  voL  ii.  p.  264.  The  prefeoe  in  question  is  the  introdaction  to  the 
TiOnda  Fxporreetionh  et  Expaneiome  Materia,  a  rudiment  of  the  Hietoria  Denti  et 
Ran,  It  was  pabUshed  by  Gruter,  before  the  Bietona  Denti  et  Rari  appeared, 
among  the  Impetua  FhUoeophiei:  with  the  title,  Phtenomena  Uniterd;  tive  Hietoria 
Naturalu  ad  eomdendam  PkUoeophiam.  Pnefatio.  M.  Bouillet  gives  the  pre&ce  only. 
The  whole  tract  as  given  by  Gruter  wUl  be  found  in  Part  IIL  of  this  edition.  —  /.  S. 
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of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  is  merelj  a  fragment — ^for 
the  Sylva  Sylvarumy  a  misceUaneous  collection  of  obserrations 
gathered  for  the  most  part  out  of  books^  nowise  completes 
Bacon's  general  design.  In  truth  it  is  a  design  which  cannot 
be  completed^  there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  the  "  Phe- 
nomena universi "  which  are  potentially  if  not  actually  cognis- 
able ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  if  all  the  facts  actually 
known  at  any  instant  could  be  collected  and  systematised  (and 
even  this  is  plidnly  impossible)^  yet  still  Bacon's  aim  would  not 
be  attained  For  these  facts  alone  would  be  insufficient  as 
materials  for  the  sixth  part  of  the  Instauratio^  in  which  was  to 
be  contained  all  the  knowledge  of  Nature  man  is  capable  of. 
Every  day  brings  new  facts  to  light  not  less  entitled  than 
those  previously  known  to  find  a  place  in  a  complete  description 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.'  From  many  places  in 
Bacon's  writings  it  appears^  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that 
he  had  formed  no  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  Nature.  In  a  letter  to  B.  P.  Baranzan,  who  had  apparently 
remarked  by  way  of  objection  to  Bacon's  scheme  of  philosophy 
that  a  complete  natural  history  would  be  a  work  of  great  extent 
and  labour.  Bacon  observes  that  it  would  perhaps  be  sixfold 
as  voluminous  as  that  of  Pliny.  We  have  here  therefore  a  sort 
of  estimate  of  the  limits  which,  in  his  judgment,  the  third  part 
of  the  Instauratio  would  not  exceed.  What  now  exists  of  it  is 
perhaps  one  twentieth  in  magnitude  of  this  estimate. 

Even  the  second  part  of  the  Instauratio,  the  Novum  Orga- 
num  itself,  is  incomplete.  The  second  book  concludes  with  the 
doctrine  of  prerogative  instances.  But  in  its  twenty-first  aphor^ 
ism  a  niunber  of  subjects  are  mentioned  of  which  this  doctrine 
is  the  first,  the  last  being  the  '^  Scala  ascensoria  et  descensoria 
axiomatum.*'  Neither  this,  nor  any  of  these  subjects  after  the 
first,  except  the  last  but  one,  is  anywhere  discussed  in  Bacon's 


>  This  would  be  true,  I  think,  of  aU  new  Ikcts  which  were  not  obyiooslf  reconcilable 
with  laws  previGusly  known.  But  is  it  not  conceivable  that  so  complete  a  knowledge 
might  be  attained  of  the  law$  of  Nature,  that  it  could  not  be  increased  or  affected  by 
the  discovery  of  any  new  fuet  in  Nature  ?  If  we  had  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  other 
laws  of  Nature  as  we  have  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  new  focts  would  still  come  to 
light,  but  with  respect  to  the  law  of  gravitation  they  would  all  say  the  same  thing,  and 
therefore  bring  no  new  knowledge.  Every  new  application  of  mechanical  power  con- 
tains some  new /ac/  more  or  less  connected  with  gravitation;  yet  unless  a  machine  can 
be  made  which  shall  produce  results  not  only  new  (i.  e.  such  as  had  never  been  pro- 
duced before)  but  Inexplicable  by  the  received  theory  of  gravitation,  are  we  not  entitled 
to  say  that  we  know  all  tiiat  can  be  known  about  gravitation?  —J.  & 
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writings ;  and  our  knowledge  of  his  method  is  therefore  inoom* 
plete.  Even  the  penultimate  diTision  of  the  Navwm  Organmm 
which  was  published  along  with  the  first  two  books,  and  which 
treats  ^  de  parasoeviB  ad  inqnintionem,''  has  all  the  af^iearsnee 
of  b^ng  a  fragment,  or  at  least  of  being  leas  developed  than 
Bacon  had  intended  it  to  be. 

The  first  part  of  the  Instaoratio  is  represented,  not  inade- 
quately,  by  the  De  Auffmeniis,  paUished  aboat  three  years 
after  the  Distribntio  Opens  and  the  Naman  Organmau  It  is  a 
translation  with  large  additions  of  the  Adoaneemeni  ofLeanunff, 
pokUshed  in  1605 ;  and  if  we  r^ard  the  latter  as  adevelopnient 
of  the  ninth  diapter  of  Vaterius  Termmut,  whidi  is  an  eaily 
fragment  containing  the  germ  of  the  whole  of  the  Instaoratio ', 
the  De  AuffmenHs  will  appear  to  belong  naturally  to  the  great 
work  of  which  it  now  forms  the  first  and  only  complete  portion* 
In  the  preface  prefixed  to  it  by  Bawley  it  is  said  that  Bacon, 
finding  ^'  the  part  rehting  to  the  Partitions  of  the  Sciences  already 
executed,  though  less  solidly  than  the  dignity  of  the  argument  de* 
manded,  • . .  thought  the  best  thing  he  coidd  do  would  be  to  go 
over  again  what  he  had  written,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  a 
satisfactory  and  completed  work.  And  in  this  way  he  considers 
that  he  fulfils  the  promise  which  he  has  given  respecting  the 
first  part  of  the  Instauration.*' 

From  this  general  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Instau- 
ratio,  as  described  in  the  Bistributio  Operis,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider more  particularly  the  Novum  Organunu  Although  it  was 
left  incomplete,  it  is  nevertheless  of  all  Bacon's  works  that 
upon  which  he  bestowed  the  most  pains.  In  the  first  book 
especially  every  word  seems  to  have  been  carefully  weighed ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  omit  or  to  change  anytlung  without 
injuring  the  meaning  whidt  Bacon  intended  to  convey.  His 
meaning  is  not  always  obvious,  but  it  is  always  expressed  with 
Bingnlar  predsion  and  felicity.  HIb  chaplain,  Rawley,  says 
that  he  had  seen  among  his  papers  at  least  twelve  yearly  re- 

'  I  should  ntber  ny,  the  germ  of  all  that  put  of  the  Ixutaontio  which  treated  of 
the  Interpretatloit  of  Nature.  For  I  cannot  find  In  the  FaUriut  TerminuB  any  trues 
of  Oit/ni  part,  of  which  the  Adoameemaii  tf  Learning  was  the  genn.  See  Note  A. 
al  the  cnd._ j:  & 

*  My  own  reaeona  Ibr  thinking  that  the  Dt  AngmgntU  did  noi  form  part  of  the 
original  dealgn,  together  with  the  circumstances  which,  aa  I  suppose,  determined 
Bacon  to  enlarge  that  design  so  as  to  take  it  in,  wiU  be  explained  in  the  preftce  to  the 
De  Awffmmtis,  —  J.  iSL 
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visions  of  the  Novum  Organum^  Assuming,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  this  statement  may  be  relied  upon,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  composition  of  the  Novum  Organum 
commenced  in  1608.  And  this  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  was  sent  to  Bodley 
in  1607,  as  we  learn  from  the  date  of  Bodley's  reply  to  it  If 
we  suppose  that  the  tract  published  with  this  title  by  Gruter  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  sent  to  Bodley,  a  passage  near  the 
end  acquires  a  significance  which  has  not  I  think  been  re- 
marked. In  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  Bacon  speaks  of  the  considera- 
tions whereby  he  had  been  led  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  philosophy,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  question  as  to 
how  his  new  method  might  be  most  fitly  ^ven  to  the  world  had 
been  much  in  his  thoughts.  "  Atque  diu,"  he  proceeds,  "  et 
acriter  rem  cogitanti  et  perpendenti  ante  omnia  visum  est  ei 
tabulas  inveniendi,  sive  legitimes  inquisitionis  formulas  ...  in 
aliquibus  subjectis  proponi  tanquam  ad  exemplum  et  operis  de- 
scriptionem  fere  visibilem.*  .  .  .  Visimi  est  autem,  nimis  ab- 
ruptum  esse  ut  4  tabulis  ipsis  docendi  initium  sumatur.  Itaque 
idonea  quaedam  pnefari  oportuisse,  quod  et  jam  se  fecisse  arbi- 
tratur."  It  was  Bacon's  intention  therefore  when  he  wrote 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa,  and  when  apparently  some  years  later  ^  he 
communicated  it  to  Bodley,  to  publish  an  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  his  metiiod  to  some  particular  subject — an  intention 
which  reipained  unfulfilled  until  the  publication  of  the  Novum 

>  *<  IpM  repeci  in  archivis  Domioationis  suie  autographa  plus  minus  duodecim 
Orgam  nooi,  de  anno  in  annum  elaborati  et  ad  incudem  revocati ;  et  singulis  annis 
ulteriore  Umil  snblnde  politi  et  castigatL**  In  the  preceding  sentence,  he  calls  it 
"  multorum  annorum  et  laboris  Iroprobi  proles.*' — Auctorig  Vita,  prefixed  to  the 
Opusevla  varia  pottkuma,  1658.  In  the  English  Life  prefixed  to  the  Acswseitotto, 
^hich  was  published  the  year  before,  he  says,  **  I  myself  have  seen  at  the  least  twelve 
copies  of  the  Instauratlon ;  revised  year  by  year,  one  after  another ;  and  every  year 
altered  and  amended  in  the  frame  thereot**  I  doubt  whether  we  can  fidrly  infer  fh>m 
these  expressions  that  these  twelve  several  copies  were  made  in  twelve  several  years  ; 
but  substantially  they  bear  out  tbe  inference  drawn  trom  them. — /.  S, 

'  In  the  Commeniariiu  sohitn^,  under  date  July  26.  1608,  I  find  the  following 
memorandum : — «  Seeing  and  trying  whether  the  B.  of  Canterb.  may  not  be  affected 
in  it,  being  single  and  glorious,  and  believing  the  senses 

**  Not  desisting  to  draw  in  the  Bp.  Awnd.  [Bishop  Andrews,  probably]  being  single, 
rich,  sickly,  and  professor  to  some  experiments:  thu  after  the  table  of  motion  or  some 
other  in  part  eet  in  forwardneee,** 

Some  other  memoranda  in  the  same  place  relate  to  the  gaining  of  pkgticiane,  and 
learning  from  them  experiments  of  suigery  and  physic;  which  explains  tbe  epithet 
"  sickly"  in  the  above  extract—/.  S, 

*  Bodley's  answer  is  dated  Feb.  19«  1607;  i.  e.  1607-8;  in  which  he  says,  «  I 
must  tell  you,  to  be  plain,  that  you  have  very  much  wronged  yourself  and  the  world,  to 
smother  such  a  treasure  so  long  in  your  cofl^r."  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  infer  fWxn 
this  that  the  Cogitata  et  Vita  had  been  written  "  some  years**  before.  Bodley  may  only 
allude  to  his  having  kept  such  thoughts  so  long  to  himself.  ^/.  S. 
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Organttnu     We  may  therefore  conjecture  that  it  was  about  this 
time  that  Bacon  addressed  himself  to  the  great  work  of  com- 
posing  the   Novum   Organum^ ;    and   this  agrees   with  what 
Kawley  says  of  its  having  been  twelve  years  in  hand.     This 
view  also  explains  why  the  whole  substance  of  the  Cogitata  et 
Visa  18  reproduced  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  ; 
for  thiB  tract  was  designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  particular 
example  of  the  new  method  of  induction^  such  as  that  which  we 
find  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  book.     Bacon's  purpose 
in  writing  it  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  in 
view  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum^ — namely  to 
procure  a  favourable  reception  for  an  example  and  illustration 
of  his  method.     What  has  been  said  may  be  in  some  measure 
confirmed  by  comparing  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  with  an  earlier 
tract, — namely  the  Partis  seeund<B  DeUneatio  et  Argumentum. 
When  he  wrote  this  tract  Bacon  did  not  propose  to  set  forth 
his  method  merely  by  means  of  an  example ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  three  ministrations  to  the  sense,  to  the  memory,  and  to  the 
reason,  of  which  the  last  is  the  new  method  of  induction,  were 
to    be  set  forth  in  order   and  didactically.     Whereas  in  the 
Novum  Organum  Bacon  remarks,  '^ incipiendum  est  k  fine" 
(that  isy  the  method  of  induction  must  be  set  forth  before  the 
method  of  collecting  facts  and  that  of  arranging  them  so  as 
best  to  assist  the  memory) ;  and  having  said  this,  he  goes  on  at 
once  to  his  example, — namely,  the  investigation  of  the  Form  of 
heat.     Thus  it  appears  that  after  Bacon  had  not  only  decided 
on  writing  a  great  work  on  the  reform  of  philosophy,  but  had 
also  determined  on  dividing  it  into  parts  of  which  the  second 
was  to  contain  the  exposition  of  his  new  method,  he  in  some 
measure  changed  his  plan,  and  resolved  to  set  forth  the  essential 
and  operative  part  of  his  system  chiefly  by  means  of  an  example. 
This  change  of  plan  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  Cogitata  et 
Visoy — a  circumstance  which  makes  this  tract  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  precursors  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

That  the  Partis  secunda  DeUneatio  is  earlier  than  the  Cogi- 

>  In  Um  CommeniaHMM  $oliUm$,  under  date  July  26.  1608,  I  find  the  following 
memorandam : — **  Tbe  flniihing  the  Aphoriams,  Ckm$  interpretatioms,  and  then  letting 
forth  the  hook,'*  and  In  the  lame  page,  a  little  after,  "  Imi«rting  my  Cogitaia  et  Fisoj 
with  choice,  nt  Tidebltur.**  The  aphorisms  here  spoken  of  may  have  been  the 
"AphoHami  et  Ccmrflia  de  auxflUs  mentis  et  accensione  liuninls  naturalis;  '*  aft-agment 
containing  the  substance  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  aphorisms  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Novmm  Organmnit  and  the  first,  third,  and  sixteenth  of  the  second.  ClavU  inter' 
preiatiomit  was  probably  the  name  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  N<mm  Organum. 
-/.  & 
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tata  et  Visa  appears  plunly  from  several  considerations  which 
M.  Bouillet,  who  expresses  a  contrary  opinion,  seems  to  have 
overlooked  In  the  first  place,  whole  sentences  and  even  para- 
graphs of  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  are  reproduced  with  scarcely 
any  alteration  in  the  Novum  Organum ;  whereas  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  any  passage  of  the  Partis  secundcB  DeKne- 
alio.  But  as  it  may  be  said  that  this  difference  arises  from  the 
different  character  of  the  two  tracts,  of  which  the  one  is  simply 
a  summary  of  a  larger  work,  whereas  the  more  developed 
style  of  the  other  resembles  that  of  the  Novum  Organum^  it 
may  be  well  to  compare  them  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  speaking  of  the  prospects  which  the  reform  of  philosophy 
was  to  open  to  mankind.  Bacon,  thus  expresses  himself  in  the 
Novum  Organum: — "  Quinetiam  prudentia  civilis  ad  consilium 
vocanda  est  et  adhibenda,  quse  ex  prsBScripto  diffidit,  et  de  rebus 
humanis  in  deterius  conjicit."  The  corresponding  sentence  in 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa  is,  ^^  Consentaneum  enim  esse,  prudentiam 
civilem  in  h&c  parte  adhibere,  quae  ex  prsescripto  diffidit  et  de 
humanis  in  deterius  conjicit."  Again,  in  the  Partis  secundcB 
Delineatio  the  same  idea  is  thus  expressed,  '^  Si  quis  sobrius 
(ut  sibi  videri  possit,)  et  civilis  prudentiae  diffidentiam  ad  haec 
transferens,  existimet  base  quas  dicimus  votis  similia  videri,"  &c 
Here  the  somewhat  obscure  phrase  ^^  civilis  prudentiae  diffiden- 
tiam" is  clearly  the  germ  of  that  by  which  it  is  replaced  in  the 
other  two  passages,  namely,  "  prudentia  civilis  quae  ex  praescripto 
diffidit."  Again,  in  the  Partis  secundcB  Delineatio  Bacon 
affirms  that  ordinary  induction  "  puerile  quiddam  est  et  precario 
concludit,  periculo  ab  instanti&  contradictoriS,  exposita : "  in  the 
Cogitata  et  Visa,  that  the  logicians  have  devised  a  form  of 
induction  '^admodum  simplicem  et  plane  puerilem,  quae  per 
enumerationem  tantum  procedat,  atque  propterea  precario  non 
necessario  concludat."  The  clause  "quae  per  enumerationem 
tantum  procedat,"  which  adds  greatly  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
whole  sentence,  is  retained  in  the  Distributio  Opens,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  the  induction  of  the  logicians,  "  quae  procedit  per 
enumerationem  simplicem,  puerile  quiddam  est,  precario  con- 
cludit, et  periculo  ab  instantift  contradictorid  exponitur."  To 
take  another  case:  in  the  Partis  secundce  Delineatio,  Bacon, 
speaking  of  those  who  might  object  to  his  frequent  mention. of 
practical  results .  as  a  thing  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  philo- 
sophy, affirms  tiiat  they  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  their 
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own  wishes.  *'  Qain  etiam  iHis^  qmbus  in  contonplataonis 
amorem  effiiab  fireqnens  apud  nos  opemm  mentio  asperum 
quiddam  atqne  ingratum  et  mechanicinn  sonat,  monstrabimnfl 
quantmn  illi  deaideriis  suis  propriis  adveiBentar^  quum  puritas  • 
contemplationum  atqae  snbetructio  et  ioTentio  operum  proraua 
eisdem  rebus  nitantur,  ac  simul  perfidantur."  In  the  Cogitaia 
et  ViMOy  tlus  sentence  recurs  in  a  modified  and  mach  neater 
form :  —  ''Si  qnis  aatem  sit  cui  in  contempbilionis amorem  et 
venentionem  eSuso  ista  opermn  firequens  et  cum  tanto  honore 
mentio  quiddam  aspemm  et  ingratum  sonet,  is  pro  certo  sdat 
se  propriis  desideriis  adTcrsari ;  etenim  in  natorA,  opera  non 
tantum  TitsB  beneficia,  sed  et  reritatis  pignora  esse.**  On  com- 
paring these  two  sentences,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Bacon 
would  have  omitted  this  antithesis  with  which  the  latter  ends 
in  order  to  introduce  the  s(»newhat  cumbrous  expressions  which 
correspond  to  it  in  the  former,  espedally  as  we  find  this  anti- 
theais  reproduced,  thou^  with  another  context,  in  the  Novum 
Orgammu  ''Opera  ipsa,"  it  is  there  said,  "pluris  facienda 
scmt  quatenus  sunt  yeritatis  pignora  quam  propter  yitie'  com<* 
moda."* 

These  instances  will  probably  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  concluding  that  the  Partis  seatnda  Delineatio,  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  phm  of  setting  forth  the  new  method 
of  induction  by  means  of  an  example,  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Coffitata  et  Visuy  in  which  this  plan,  actually  employed  in  the 
Novum  Organtsmy  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  Bacon  had  decided 
on  adopting.  .  This  question  of  priority  is  not  without  interest; 
for  if  the  Partis  secundm  Delineatio  is  anterior  to  tiie  Coffitata 
et  Visa,  the  general  plan  of  the  Instauratio  must  have  been 
formed  a  considerable  time  before  1607,  about  which  time 
Bacon  probably  commenced  the  composition  of  the  Novum 
Organtmu  If  we  could  determine  the  date  of  Vdleritis  Termi" 
nus,  we  should  be  able  to  assign  limits  within  which  the  formfi- 
tion  of  this  plan,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the  division  of  the  work 
into  six  portions,  may  be  supposed  to  lie.  For  the  first  book  of 
Valerius  Terminus  was  to  include  all  that  was  to  precede  the 
exposition  of  the  new  method  of  induction,  which  was  to  be 

>  Nov.  Org.  L  124.  It  is  well  to  mentioa  that  some  of  the  expresdons  in  this 
aphorism  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Coffitata  et  VUa  will  be  found  lo  the  Partis  m- 
cumU  DtHneatio.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  I  am  only  comparing  passages  which 
riccar  m  all  three  works.  Of  the  greater  general  resemblance  of  the  Cogitata  et  Vita 
to  the  Notmm  OrganMm  there  can  be  no  question. 

VOL.  I.  O  (^  \ 
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the  subject  of  the  second ;  that  is^  it  was  to  comprehend^  along 
with  the  first  part  of  the  InstauratioS  the  general  reflexions 
and  precepts  which  form  the  subject  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Valerius  Terminus 
was  to  contain  anything  corresponding  to  the  last  four  parts  of 
the  Instauratio^ ;  it  was  a  work,  as  its  title  •  shows^  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature;  that  is,  it  was  to  be  a  statement  of  Bacon's 
method,  without  professing  either  to  give  the  collection  of  facta 
to  which  the  method  was  to  be  applied,  or  the  results  thereby- 
obtained.  Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
tending  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  time  at  which  (or  not  long 
after  it)  Valerius  Terminus  was  written.  That  it  is  earlier 
than  the  Advancement  of  Learning  seems  to  follow  from  the 
circumstance  that  Bacon,  when  he  wrote  it,  designed  to  include 
in  a  single  chapter  the  general  survey  of  human  knowledge 
which  in  the  Advancement  is  developed  into  two  books.^ 
Bacon  has  on  all  occasions  condemned  epitomes,  and  it  is  there- 
fore altogether  improbable  that  after  writing  the  Advancement 
of  Learning  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  compress  its  con- 
tents, or  even  those  of  the  second  book,  within  the  limits  pro- 
posed in  Valerius  Terminus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
suppose  that  before  writing  the  Advancement  he  had  not  seen 
how  much  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  on  these  and  other  grounds,  that 
Valerius  Terminus  was  written  some  time  before  1605 :  how^ 
much  before  cannot  be  known;  but  as  by  comparing  the 
Partis  s€cu7id(B  Delineatio  and  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  with  the 
Novum  Organum  we  have  B&eti  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  Instauratio  was  formed  before  Bacon  had 
decided  on  propounding  his  method  by  means  of  an  example,  so 
by  comparing  the  first-named  of  these  three  works  with  Valerius 
Terminusy  we  perceive  that  the  idea  of  the  work  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,  that  is,  on  the  new  method  of  induction^ 
was  anterior  in  Bacon's  mind  to  that  of  the  Instauratio. 

And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  all  we  know  of  Bacon's 
early  writings.     In  the  earliest  of  all,  (if  we  assume  that  the 


>  Query.    See  Note  A.  at  tbe  end»  §  1.  —  /.  5^. 
«  Query.     See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  %2.—J.S. 

'  *'  Valerius  Terminus  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature ;  with  the  ADnotatlona  of 
Hermes  Stella.     A  few  fragments  of  the  first  book,  viz./*  &c. 
*  Query.     Sec  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  1.  — /.  5. 
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Temporis  Partus  Mascultis,  published  by  Grater  ^  is  the  same 
as  the  Temporis  Partus  Maximus  mentioned  by  Bacon  in  his 
letter  to  Fulgenzio,)  the  most  prominent  notion  is  that  true 
science  consists  in  the  interpretation  of  Nature — a  phrase  by 
which  Bacon  always  designates  a  just  method  of  induction.  But 
nothing  is  said  either  there  or  in  any  early  fragment  whereby 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  Bacon  then  thought  of  producing  a 
great  work  like  the  Instauratio.  On  the  contrary^  in  the  De 
Tnterpretatiane  NaturcB  Procemium  he  proposes  to  communicate 
his  peculiar  method  and  the  results  to  which  it  was  to  lead,  only 
to  chosen  followers;  giving  to  the  world  merely  an  exoteric 
doctrine^  namely  the  genera),  views  of  science  which  afterwards 
formed  the  substance  of  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  and  ultimately  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum.  ^ 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  we  should  form  an 
inadequate  conception  of  the  Novum  Organum  if  we  were  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  portion  of  the  Instauratio.  For  it  contains 
the  central  ideas  of  Bacon's  syst^n,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
Instauratio  is  only  the  developement  In  his  early  youth  Bacon 
formed  the  notion  of  a  new  method  of  induction^  and  from  that 
time  forth  this  notion  determined  the  character  of  all  his  specu- 
lations. Later  in  life  he  l^d  the  plan  of  a  great  work,  within 
the  limits  of  which  the  materials  to  which  his  method  was  to  be 
applied  and  the  results  thereby  to  be  obtained  might  be  stored 
up,  tc^ther  with  a  statement  of  the  method  itself.  But  of  this 
great  plan  the  interpretation  of  Nature  was,  so  to  speak,  the  soul, 
— the  formative  and  vivifying  principle;  not  only  because  Bacon 
conceived  that  the  new  method  only  could  lead  to  the  attainment 
of  the  great  ends  which  he  had  in  view,  but  also  because  it  was 
the  possession  of  this  method  which  had  suggested  to  him  the 
hopes  which  he  entertained.^  There  seems  some  reason  to  believe 
that  his  confidence  in  his  peculiar  method  of  induction  did  not 
increase  as  he  grew  older;  that  is  to  say,  he  admits  in  the  Novum 
Organum  that  the  interpretation  of  Nature  is  not  so  much  an 

>  Say  rather.  **  the  eereral  tiacts  collected  by  M.  Bouillet  under  the  title  TtmpotU 
Plutua  Maaadfu."     See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  3.  - /.  S, 

«  See  Vote  A.  at  the  end,  §  4.—/.  & 

>  I  quite  agree  to  this,  hut  not  quite  on  the  same  grounds.  In  Note  A.  at  the  end 
of  this  pre&oe,  the  reader  will  find  a  statement,  too  long  for  a  foot-note,  of  snch  points 
hi  the  foregoing  argament  as  I  consider  disputable.  It  was  the  more  necessary  to  point 
them  oat,  because  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  this  edition,  for  which  I  am  re- 
sponsible,  will  otherwise  create  a  difficulty ;  being  in  some  respects  inconsistent  with 
the  opinions  here  expressed. — /.  5. 

G  2 
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artificial  process  as  the  way  in  which  the  mind  wonid  naturally 
work  if  the  obstacles  whereby  it  is  hindered  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  were  once  set  aside.  ^  So  that  his  precepts  are^  he  says, 
not  of  absolute  necessity:  '^necessitatemei  (arti  interpretationis 
scilicet)  ac  si  absque  eft  nil  agi  possit,  aut  etiam  perfectionem 
non  attribuimus/' — an  admission  not  altogether  in  the  spirit  of 
the  earlier  writings  in  which  the  art  of  interpretation  is  spoken 
of  as  a  secret  of  too  much  value  to  be  lightly  revealed.' 

If  it  be  asked  why  Bacon  deterinined  on  propounding  his 
method  by  means  of  an  example,  the  answer  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  Cogitata  et  Visa.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  it  would  thus  obtain  a  favourable  reception, 
because  its  value  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  made  manifest 
by  the  example  itself.  Likewise  he  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid 
all  occasion  of  dispute  and  controversy,  and  thought  that  an 
example  would  be  enough  to  make  his  meaning  understood  by 
all  who  were  capable  of  understanding  it  ^'  Fere  enim  se  in  eft 
esse  opinione,  nempe  (quod  quispiam  dixit)  prudentibus  haec 
satis  fore,  imprudentibus  autem  ne  plura  quidem." 

His  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled,  for  very  few  of  those 
who  have  spoken  of  Bacon  have  imderstood  his  method,  or  have 
even  attempted  to  explain  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
namely  the  certainty  of  its  results,  and  its  power  of  reducing 
all  men 'to  one  common  level* 

Another  reason  for  the  course  which  he  followed  may  not 
improbably  have  been  that  he  was  more  or  less  conscious  that 
he  could  not  demonstrate  the  validity,  or  at  least  the  practical 
bility,  of  that  which  he  proposed.  The  fundamental  principle 
in  virtue  of  which  alone  a  method  of  exclusions  can  necessarily 
lead  to  a  positive  result,  namely  that  the  subject  matter  to 
which  it  is  applied  consists  of  a  finite  number  of  elements,  each 
of  which  the  mind  can  recognise  and  distinguish  from  the  rest, 

>  Nov.  Org*  i*  180.  **  Est  enim  Interpretntio  yerum  et  naturale  opufl  mentis,  demptfs 
Us  que  obstant**  But  compare  the  following  passage  in  Valerius  Terminut,  c  23. 
"  that  it  is  true  that  interpretation  is  the  very  natural  and  direct  intention,  action, 
and  progression  of  the  understanding,  delivered  firom  Impediments.  And  that  all 
anticipation  is  but  a  reflexion  or  declination  by  accident"  So  that  if  we  may  infer 
fhnn  the  passage  in  the  Novum  Organtm.  that  his  confidence  had  abated,  we  must 
suppose  that  when  he  wrote  the  VakriuM  Termiiau  it  had  not  risen  to  its  height  But 
for  my  own  part  I  doubt  whether  his  opinion  on  this  point  ever  changed. — J.  S, 

*  Not,  I  think,  as  a  secret  of  too  much  value  to  be  revealed,  but  as  an  argument  too 
abstruse  to  be  made  popular.  See  Note  B.  at  the  end,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  together  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the  presumption  in  the  text  Is  founded, 
and  to  show  that  it  proves  either  too  much  or  too  little. — /.  S. 
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cannot,  it  is  manifest,  be  for  any  particular  case  demonstrated 
k  piiorL  Baccm's  method  in  effect  aaeomes  that  eubetancea 
can  always  be  resolved  into  an  aggregation  of  a  certiun  number 
of  abstract  qualities,  and  that  their  essence  is  adequately  re- 
presented by  the  result  of  this  analysis.  Now  this  assumption 
or  postulate  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  direct  demonstnir 
tion,  and  probably  Bacon  came  graduaUy  to  perceiye  more  or 
lees  the  difficulties  which  it  involTes.  But  these  difficulties  are 
less  obTious  in  special  cases  than  when  the  question  is  con* 
sidered  generally,  and  on  this  account  Bacon  may  have  dedded 
to  give  instead  of  a  demonstration  of  his  method  an  example  of 
its  use.  He  admits  at  the  dose  of  the  example  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  method  is  imperfect,  saying  that  at  first  it  could  not 
but  be  so,  and  implying  that  its  defects  would  be  removed  when 
the  process  of  induction  had  been  applied  to  rectify  oar  notions 
of  simple  natures.  He  thus  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  inherent 
defect  of  his  method,  namely  that  it  gives  no  asdstance  in  the 
formation  of  conceptions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hope  that  thb 
would  be  corrected  by  some  modification  of  tiie  inductive  pro- 
cess. But  of  what  nature  this  modification  is  to  be  he  has 
nowhere  stated ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  his  earliest 
writings  the  difficulty  here  recognised  is  not  even  mentioned. 
In  Valeriiis  Terminus  nothing  is  said  of  tiie  necessity  of  forming 
correct  notions  of  simple  natures, — the  method  of  exclusions 
then  doubtiess  appearing  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  investigation  of  Nature. 

Bacon  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  other  condderations. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  at  first  unwilling  that  his  peculiar 
method  should  become  generally  known.  In  the  De  Interpret 
tatione  Naturit  ProcBmitan  he  speaks  of  its  being  a  thing  not 
to  be  published,  but  to  be  communicated  orally  to  certain  per- 
sons.* In  Valenus  Terminus  his  doctrine  was  to  be  veiled  in 
an  abrupt  and  obscure  style^  such  as,  to  use  his  own  ezpresdon, 
would  choose  its  reader, — that  is,  would  renudn  unread  except 
by  worthy  recipients  of  its  hidden  meaning.  This  aflfected  ob- 
scurity appears  also  in  the  Temparis  Partus  Maseulus*    In  this 

*  See  Kote  B.  at  Uie  end,  extnct  4Ui,  and  tlie  conelndiiig  rnnaifcs  in  which  I  ha?» 
explained  my  own  Tiew  of  the  kind  of  reserve  which  Bacon  at  this  time  meditated. 
— /  5L 

'  See  the  same  note,  extract  1st.  I  cannot  think  it  was  by  •«  abmptness  and 
obiciirity  "  that  he  proposed  to  efllect  the  desired  separation  of  readers  citiicr  ia 
VaknmM  Terwumm  or  in  the  TVm/ion*  i\vtas  Ifoscabif.— /.  & 
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unwillingness  openly  to  reveal  his  method  Bacon  coincided  with 
the  common  feeling  of  his  own  and  earlier  times.  In  the  middle 
ages  no  new  discovery  was  freely  published.  All  the  secrets, 
real  or  pretended,  of  the  alchemists  were  concealed  in  obscure 
and  enigmatic  language  ;  and  to  mention  a  well-known  instance, 
the  anagram  in  which  Roger  Bacon  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
corded his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  is  bo 
obscure,  that  its  meaning  ia  even  now  more  or  less  doubtfiiL 
In  Bacon's  own  time  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
Galileo — that  of  the  phases  of  Venus — was  similarly  hidden  in 
an  aliagram,  though  the  veil  in  this  case  was  more  easily  seen 
through.  This  disposition  to  conceal  scientific  discoveries  and 
methods  is  connected  with  the  views  which  in  the  middle  ages 
were  formed  of  the  nature  of  science.  To  know  that  which 
had  previously  been  unknown  was  then  regarded  as  the  restdt 
not  so  much  of  greater  industry  or  acuteness  as  of  some  fortu- 
nate accident,  or  of  access  to  some  hidden  source  of  infor- 
mation :  it  was  like  finding  a  concealed  treasure,  of  which  the 
value  would  be  decreased  if  others  were  allowed  to  share  in 
it.  Moreover  the  love  of  the  marvellous  inclined  men  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  wonderful  secrets  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition from  former  ages,  and  any  new  discovery  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  same  mysterious  interest  by  being  kept  back  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  Other  causes,  which  need  not 
here  be  detailed,  increased  this  kind  of  reserve ;  such  as  the 
dread  of  the  imputation  of  imlawful  knowledge,  the  &dlity 
which  it  gave  to  deception  and  imposture,  and  the  like. 

The  manner  in  which  Bacon  proposed  at  one  time  to  per- 
petuate the  knowledge  of  his  method  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  writings  of  the  alchemists 
we  meet  continually  with  stories  of  secrets  transmitted  by  their 
possessor  to  one  or  more  disciples.  Thus  Artefius  records  the 
conversation  wherein  his  master,  Boemund,  transmitted  to  him 
the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  and  similar  cases  the  disciple  is  called  *^  mi  fill "  by  his 
instructor — a  circumstance  which  shows  from  what  source  Bacon 
derived  the  phrase  "  ad  filios,"  which  appears  in  the  titles  of  several 
of  his  early  pieces.  Even  in  the  De  Augmentis  the  highest  and 
most  effectual  form  of  scientific  teaching  is  called  the  "  methodus 
ad  filios." » 

»  Lib.  vi.  c.  2.     I  cannot  think  however  that  the  merit  of  this  method  hai!  any- 
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"Wlien  he  wrote  the  CogitcOa  et  Visa,  Bacon  eeema  to  have 
perceived  ^  how  much  of  vanity  and  imposture  had  always  been 
mixed  up  with  this  affectation  of  concealment  and  reserve.  "  Ke- 
perit  autem,"  he  there  says^  *'  homines  in  rerum  scientid  quam 
eibi  videntur  adepti,  interdum  proferendd  interdmn  occultand&, 
fiunsD  et  ostentationi  servire ;  quin  et  eos  potissimum  qui  minus 
eolida  proponunt^  solere  ea  quse  afferunt  obscur^  et  ambigu& 
luce  venditare^  ut  facilius  vanitati  sues  velificare  possint."  The 
matter  which  he  has  in  hand,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  one  which  it 
were  nowise  fitting  to  defile  by  affectation  or  vain  glory ;  but  yet 
it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  inveterate  errors,  like  the  delusions 
of  madmen,  are  to  be  overcome  by  art  and  subtlety,  and  are 
always  exasperated  by  violence  and  opposition.  The  result  of 
this  kind  of  dilemma  is  that  the  method  is  to  be  propounded  in 
an  example, — a  decision  in  which  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  example  of  those  whom  he  here 
condemns. 

Thus  much  of  the  connexion  between  the  plan  of  the 
Novum  Organum  and  that  which  Bacon  laid  down  in  the 
Cogitata  et  Visa.  That  there  is  no  didactic  exposition  of  his 
method  in  the  whole  of  his  writings  has  not  been  sufficiently 

thing  to  do  with  iecrety.  For  the  distinctive  olject  of  it  is  stated  to  be  the  **  con- 
tinuatk)  et  ulterior  progressus"  of  knowledge;  and  its  distinctive  characteristic,  the 
being  «*  solito  apertior,**  Its  aim  was  to  transfer  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  dls- 
dple  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  grew  in  the  teacher's  mind,  like  a  plant  with  its 
roots  on,  that  it  might  continue  to  grow.  Its  other  name  is  **  traditio  lampadls,** 
alluding  to  the  Greek  torch-race ;  which  was  run,  as  I  understand  it,  not  between  in- 
dividuals, but  between  what  we  call  tides.  Each  side  had  a  lighted  torch ;  they  were 
to  arranged  that  each  bearer,  as  he  began  to  slacken,  handed  it  to  another  who  was 
f^h ;  and  the  side  whose  torch  first  reached  the  goal,  still  a-light,  was  the  winner. 
The  term  *'  fllii,"  therefore,  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  successive  generations,  not  who 
thould  Inherit  the  secret,  but  who  should  carry  on  the  work.  Compare  the  remarks 
in  the  Sapientia  Vderum  (Fab.  xxvi.  near  the  end,)  upon  the  torch^races  in  hqnour  of 
Prometheus.  **  Atque  continet  in  se  monitum,  idque  prudentissimum,  ut  perfectio 
wientlarum  a  snccesslone,  non  ab  unius  aliciuus  pemlcitate  aut  fbcultate,  expectetur. 
....  Atque  optandum  esset  ut  isti  ludi  in  houorem  Promethel,  slve  faumanie  nature, 
Instaurarentur,  atque  res  eertamen,  et  amulationemf  et  bonam  fortunam  reclperet ;  neque 
ex  uniuB  ct^uspiam  face  tremul&  atque  agitata  penderet."  To  me,  I  must  confess^  the 
explanation  above  given  of  Bacon's  motives  for  desiring  a  select  audience  seems 
Irreconcilable  both  with  the  olyects  which  he  certainly  had  in  view  and  with  the  spirit 
in  which  he  appears  t6  have  pursued  them.  <'  Fit  audience,  though  few,**  he  no  doubt 
desired ;  and  I  can  easily  believe  that  he  wished  not  only  to  find  the  fit,  but  also  to 
exclude  the  unfit  But  the  question  is,  whether  his  motive  in  so  selecting  and  so 
limiting  his  audience  was  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  treasure,  or  solicitude  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  work.  To  decide  this  question  I  have  brought  together  all  the 
passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  "singling  and  adopting"  of  the  "fit  and  legitimate 
reader."  But  the  collection,  with  the  remarks  which  it  suggests,  being  too  long  for  a 
foot-note,  I  have  placed  them  at  the  end  of  this  preface.     See  Note  B. — /.  S» 

I  See  Note  B.,  extract  7th.  But  observe  that  in  the  let,  3rd,  and  4th,  he  shows 
himself  quite  as  sensible  of  the  vanity  and  imposture  which  such  secresy  had  been  made 
to  subserve.  —  J-  & 
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remarked  by  those  who  have  spoken  of  his  philosophy ;  probably 
because  what  he  himself  regarded  as  a  sort  of  exoteric  doctrine^ 
namely  the  views  of  science  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  OrganuTHy  have  received  much  more  attention  than  the 
method  itself,  which  is  nevertheless  the  cardinal  point  of  his 
whole  system.  Bacon  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  philosophy,  but  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  method ;  at 
least  we  must  remember  that  this  was  his  own  view  of  himself 
and  of  his  writings. 

I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Novum 
Organum  and  of  the  parts  into  which  it  may  be  most  con* 
veniently  divided. 

After  the  preface,  in  which  Bacon  professes  that  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  destroy  the  received  philosophy,  but  rather  that 
from  henceforth  there  should  be  two  coexisting  and  allied 
systems, — the  one  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
and  such  as  woidd  satisfy  those  who  are  content  with  probable 
opinions  and  commonly  received  notions;  the  other  for  the 
sons  of  science,  who  desire  to  attain  to  certainty  and  to  aii 
insight  into  the  hidden  things  of  Nature, — we  come  to  the 
Novum  Organum  itself;  which  commences  with  some  weighty 
sentences  concerning  the  relation  of  Man  to  Nature.  The  first 
aphorism,  perhaps  the  most  often  quoted  sentence  in  the  Novum 
Organum^  occurs  twice  in  the  fragments  published  by  Gruter ; 
namely  in  the  Aphorismi  et  Consilia  de  AuxUiis  MentiSy  and 
again  in  a  less  perfect  form  in  the  De  Tnterpretatione  Naturts 
Sententia  XII.,  both  which  fragments  are  included  [by  M. 
Bouillet]  ^  under  the  title  Temporis  Partus  MasculuSy  though 
they  are  clearly  of  different  dates.  The  wording  of  the  aphorism 
in  ih^  former  is  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Novum  Or^ 
ganum.  In  all  three  places  man  is  styled  '^  natur»  minister 
et  interpres."  He  is  naturse  interpres,  because  in  every  object 
which  is  presented  to  him  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered, 
or  rather  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  —  one  the  phenomenon 
which  Nature  presents  to  the  senses  —  the  other  the  inward 
mechanism  and  action,  of  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is 
not  only  the  result  but  also  the  outward  sign.  To  pass  there- 
fore from  thq  phenomenon  to  its  hidden  cause  is  to  interpret  the 
signs  which  enable  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  operations 
% 

>  Not  90  included  by  Gruten     See  note  A.  at  the  end,  §  .3. — /.  S, 
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of  Xature.  Again,  he  is  the  minister  natundi  because  in  all  his 
works  he  can  only  arrange  the  things  with  which  he  deals  in 
the  order  and  form  which  Nature  requires.  All  the  rest  comes 
firom  her  only ;  the  conditions  she  requires  having  been  fulfilled, 
ahe  produces  new  phenomena  according  to  the  laws  of  her  own 
action*  Thus  the  two  words  minister  and  interpres  refer  re- 
specdyely  to  works  and  contemplation  —  to  power  and  know- 
ledge—the substance  of  Bacon's  theory  of  both  being  compressed 
into  a  angle  phrase.  The  third  and  fourth  aphorisms  are  de- 
velopments of  the  first ;  the  second  relating  not  to  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  but  to  the  necessity  of  providing  helps  for  the 
understanding. 

Then  follow  (5 — 10.)  reflections  on  the  sterility  of  the  ex- 
isting sciences,  and  (11 — 17.)  remarks  on  the  inutility  of  logic 
In  (14.)  Bacon  asserts  that  everything  must  depend  on  a  just 
method  of  induction*  From  (18.)  to  (37.)  he  contrasts  the  only 
two  ways  in  which  knowledge  can  be  sought  for ;  namely  anti- 
cipadons  of  Nature  and  the  interpretation  of  Nature.  In  the 
former  method  men  pass  at  once  firom  particulars  to  the  highest 
generalities,  and  thence  deduce  all  intermediate  propositions ; 
in  the  latter  they  rise  by  gradual  induction  and  successively, 
firom  particulars  to  axioms  of  the  lowest  generality,  then  to  in- 
termediate  axioms,  and  so  ultimately  to  the  highest  And  this 
is  the  true  way,  but  as  yet  untried. 

Then  from  (38.)  to  (68.)  Bacon  developes  the  doctrine  of  idols. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  uses  the  word  idolon  in  antithesis 
to  idea,  the  first  place  where  it  occurs  being  the  twenty-third 
aphorism.  "  Non  leve  quiddam  interest,'*  it  is  there  said,  **  inter 
humans  mentis  idola  et  divin»  mentis  ideas."  He  nowhere 
refers  to  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  namely  the  image 
of  a  false  god.  Idols  are  with  him  '*  placita  quiedam  inania," 
or  more  generally,  the  false  notions  which  have  taken  possession 
of  men's  minds.  The  doctrine  of  idols  stands  [he  says]  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature,  as  the  doctrine  of 
fallacies  to  ordinary  logic 

Of  idols  Bacon  enumerates  four  kinds, — ^the  idols  of  the  tribe, 
of  the  cave,  of  the  market-place,  and  of  the  theatre ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  classification  is  borrowed  firom  Boger 
Bacon,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  Optts  Majus  speaks  of 
four  hindrances  whereby  men  are  kept  back  from  the  attain- 
ment of  true  knowledge.     But  this  supposition  is  for  several 
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reasons  improbable.  The  Opus  Majua  was  not  printed  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Francis  Bacon 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  or  any  part  of  it, 
in  manuscript^  In  the  first,  place  there  is  no  evidence  in  any 
part  of  his  works  of  this  kind  of  research,  and  in  the  second 
he  had  no  high  opinion  of  his  namesake,  of  whom  he  has  spoken 
with  far  less  respect  than  he  deserves.  The  only  work  of 
Koger  Bacon's  which  there  is  any  good  reason  for  believmg 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  is  a  tract  on  the  art  of  prolonging 
life,  which  was  pubUshed  at  Paris  in  1542,  and  of  which  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  1617.  The  general  resemblance 
between  the  spirit  in  which  the  two  Bacons  speak  of  science 
and  of  its  improvement  is,  notwithstanding  what  has  sometimes 
been  said,  but  slight  Both  no  doubt  complain  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  observation  and  experiment,  but 
that  is  all ;  and  these  complaints  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  many  other  men,  especially  in  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  hia 
philosophy  —  among  which  that  of  idols  is  to*  be  reckoned  — 
are,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  altogether  his  own.  There  is  more- 
over but  little  analogy  between  his  idols  and  his  namesake's 
hfndrances  to  knowledge.  The  principle  of  classification  is  alto- 
gether different,  and  the  notion  of  a  real  connexion  between 
the  two  was  probably  suggested  simply  by  there  being  the 
same  number  of  idols  as  of  hindrances.^  It  is  therefore  well 
to  remark  that  in  the  early  form  of  the  doctrine  of  idols  there 
were  only  three.  In  the  Partis  secundce  Deliiieatio  the  idols 
wherewith  the  mind  is  beset  are  said  to  be  of  three  kinds :  they 
either  are  inherent  and  innate  or  adscititious ;  and  if  the  latter, 
arise   either  from   received    opinions  in  philosophy   or  fix>m 


>  I  can  hardly  think  that  he  wouM  hare  omitted  to  look  hito  a  work  like  the 
Opus  Mcgus,  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  no  copy  of 
it  was  procurable ;  possible  that  he  did  not  even  know  of  its  existence.  The  manner  In 
whkh  he  speaks  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  7kmp(fris  Partus  Mateubii,  as  belonging  to  the 
**  utile  genus  *'  of  experimentalists,  "  qui  de  theorlls  non  admodum  soliciti  mechanied 
qu&dam  subtilitate  rentm  inventarum  exteruionet  prehendunt"  seems  rather  to  Imply 
that  he  knew  of  him  at  that  time  chleily  by  his  reputation  for  mechanical  inventions. 
— /.  S, 

*  That  the  two  may  be  the  more  conveniently  compared,  I  have  quoted  Bo« 
ger  Bacon's  exposition  of  his  **  oifendicula,*'  in  a  note  upon  the  S9th  aphorism,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  four  **  Idols  **  first  occur.  How  slight  the  resemblance  is 
between  the  two  may  be  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  test  If  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  Francis  Bacon*s  classification,  try  to  assign  each  of  the  "offendi- 
cula  '*  to  lU  proper  class.  If  not,  try  by  the  help  of  Koger's  chissiflcation  to  find  out 
Francises.  —  /.  S. 
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wrong  principles  of  demonstntioii.  This  dagjiifieation  oceon 
alao  in  Valerius  Terminus*^ 

The  first  of  these  three  classes  corresponds  to  the  first  «nd 
seccMid  of  those  spoken  of  in  the  Novum  Organum.  The  idols 
of  the  tribe  are  those  which  belong,  as  Aristotle  might  have 
aaid,to  the  human  mind  as  it  is  hnman, — the  erroneons  tenden- 
cies G<»mnon  more  or  less  to  all  mankind  The  idols  of  the 
care  arise  firom  each  man's  mental  constitnlaon :  the  metaphor 
being  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  [opening  of  the  seventh 
book  of  Plato's  Republic,'] '  Both  classes  of  extrsneoos  idols 
mentioned  in  the  Partis  secunda  DeUneatio  are  inclnded  in  the 
idola  theatri,  and  the  idola  fori  correspond  to  nothing  in  the 
earlier  classification.'  They  also  are  extraneous  idols,  but  result 
neither  firom  received  opinions  nor  erroneous  forms  of  demon- 
stration, but  from  the  influence  which  words  of  necessity  exert 
Hey  are  called  idols  of  the  market-place  because  they  are 
caused  by  the  daily  intercourse  of  common  life.  **  YexhsL,**  re- 
marks Bacon,  ^  ex  captu  vulgi  impommtur." 

It  is  only  when  we  compare  the  later  with  the  eariier  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  idols  that  we  perceive  the  principle  of  dassifi^ 
cation  which  Bacon  was  guided  by,  namely  the  division  of 
idols  according  as  they  come  from  the  mind  itself  or  firom  with- 
out.^ In  the  Novum  Organum  two  belong  to  the  former  dass 
and  two  to  the  latter,  so  that  the  members  of  the  classification 
are  better  balanced*  than  in  the  previous  arrangement:  in  both 
perhaps  we  perceive  a  trace  of  the  cBchotomizing  prindple  of 
Kamus,  one  of  the  seeming  novelties  which  he  succeeded  in 
making  popular.^ 

*  Sot  in  FaleriuB  TVmumw.  It  ocean  In  the  DtMtrihmtio  Operi$,  and  raaj  be 
traced  though  leas  distinctly  In  the  AdvaneemeiU  and  the  Ve  AugmaUit,  See  IVote 
C.  attheend.^/.  & 

'  Mr.  £Uishadirritten"inthe  of  Aifttotte."    But  the  words  of  the 

De  Auffmeniit  (v.  4.)  (**  de  specu  Platonis  **)  proTe  that  it  waa  the  passage  tn  Plato 
which  suggested  tlie  metaphor.  —  J,  S, 

*  L  e.  in  the  classification  adopted  in  the  FartU  mcwda  DdinetUio ;  for  they 
correspond  exactly  with  the  third  kind  of  Macies  or  false  appearances  mentioned  In 
the  Advaxcememt,  and  with  the  idols  of  the  palace  in  VaJertMs  Termiuus.  And  I 
think  they  were  meant  to  be  included  among  the  *«Inhsrentla  et  Innata**  of  the 
DdimtaHo.     See  Note  C.  —  /.  8. 

*  Bather,  I  think,  as  they  ar«  separable  or  inseparable  from  our  nature  and  con* 
ditiou  in  life.     See  Note  C.-^/.  & 

*  Compare  the  Distributio  Operls,  where  the  classification  Is  retained,  with  the  Nwnm 
OrgoMtan,  where  it  is  not  alluded  to,  and  I  think  It  will  be  seen  that  Bacon  did  not 
intend  to  balance  the  members  in  Uda  way.     See  Note  C.  at  the  end.  —  J.  SL 

*  Bacon  aOodea  to  Bamos  in  the  2>«  Atigmentit  yrl  2.*  <*De  nnki  methodo  et 
dichotomils  perpetuls  nil  attinet  dicere.  Fuit  enim  nubecula,  quaedam  doctrlue  qiut 
cito  transiit :  res  certe  simul  et  scientiia  damnoaissiraa,*'  &c. 
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Afler  enumerating  the  four  kinds  of  idols.  Bacon  gives  in- 
stances of  each  (45 — 67.) ;  and  speaking  in  (62.)  of  idols  of  the 
theatre,  introduces  a  triple  classification  of  false  philosophies,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  attached  much  importance,  as  we  find  it 
referred  to  in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  False  philosophy  is 
sophistical,  empirical,  or  superstitious ;  sophistical,  when  it  con- 
sists of  dialectic  subtleties  built  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
common  notions  and  every-day  observation ;  empirical,  when  it 
is  educed  out  of  a  few  experiments,  however  accurately  ex- 
amined ;  and  superstitious,  when  theological  traditions  are  made 
its  basis.  In  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  he  compares  the  rational 
philosophers  (that  is,  those  whose  system  is  sophistical,—  the  name 
implying  that  they  trust  too  much  to  reason  and  despise  ob- 
servation) to  spiders  whose  webs  are  spun  out  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  the  empirics  to  the  ant  which  simply  lays  up  its 
store  and  uses  it.  Whereas  the  true  way  is  that  of  the  bee, 
which  gathers  its  materiab  from  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  of 
the  garden,  and  then,  ex  propria  facultate,  elaborates  and  trans- 
forms tiiem.*  The  third  kind  of  false  philosophy  is  not  here 
mentioned*  In  the  Novum  Organum  Bacon  perhaps  intended 
particularly  to  refer  to  the  Mosaical  philosophy  of  Fludd,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Cabalistic  writere.^ 

In  (69.)  Bacon  speaks  of  faulty  demonstrations  as  the 
defences  and  bulwarks  of  idols,  and  divides  the  common  pro- 
cess for  the  establishment  of  axioms  and  conclusions  into  four 
parts,  each  of  which  is  defective.  He  here  describes  in  gene- 
ral terms  the  new  metiiod  of  induction.  In  the  next  aphorism, 
which  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject,  he  condemns  the 
way  in  which  experimental  researches  have  commonly  been 
carried  on. 

The  doctrine  of  .idols  seems,  when  the  Novum  Organum  was 
published,  to  have  been  esteemed  one  of  its  most  important 
portions.  Mersenne  at  least,  the  earliest  critic  on  Bacon's 
writings,  his  Certitude  des  Sciences  having  been  published  in 


1  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  De  Augmeniit,  the  schoolmen  In  par- 
tlctdar  are  compared  to  the  spider ;  a  passage  which  has  heen  misunderstood  by  « 
distinguished  writer,  whose  judgments  seem  not  unft«quently  to  be  as  hastily  ibrmed 
as  they  are  fluently  expressed,  and  who  conceives  that  Bacon  intended  to  condemn 
the  study  of  psycholofry. 

In  speaking  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  Bacon  refers  respectlTely  to  observations  of 
Nature  and  artificial  experiment;  an  instance  of  the  **curioBa  felidtas"  of  his 
metaphors. 

*  Fludd*8  work,  entitled  Phiheophia  Moyeaka,  was  published  in  1638. 
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1625  S  speaks  of  the  four  idols,  or  rather  of  Bacon's  remarks 
upon  them,  as  the  four  buttresses  of  his  philosophy.  Id  Bacon's 
own  opinion  this  doctrine  was  of  much  importance.  Thus  in 
the  De  Interpretatione  Naturm  Senientim  Zhtodeehn  he  says,  in 
the  abrupt  style  of  his  earlier  philosophical  writings,  **  Qui 
primum  et  ante  alia  omnia  animi  motus  humani  penitus  non 
explorarit,  ibique  scientue  meatus  et  errorum  sedes  accuradssime 
descriptas  non  habuerit,  is  omnia  krvata  et  veluti  incantata 
repeAet;  fiiscinum  ni  solverit  interpretari  non  potent.* 

From  (71.)  to  (78.)  he  speaks  of  the  mgns  and  tokens  whereby 
the  defects  and  worthlessness  of  the  received  sciences  are  made 
manifest  The  origin  of  these  sciences,  the  scanty  fruits  they 
hare  borne,  the  fittle  progress  they  have  made,  all  testify  against 
them;  aslikewisetheconfessionsof  the  authors  who  have  treated 
of  them,  and  even  the  general  consent  with  which  they  have 
been  recdlved.  ''Fesmnum,"  says  Bacon,  ^omnium  est  au- 
gurium,  quod  ex  consensu  capitur  in  rebus  inteDectnaKbus."* 

From  (78.)  to  (92.)  Bacon  speaks  of  the  causes  of  the  enrars 
which  have  hindered  the  progress  of  science ;  intending  thereby 
to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  refonn 
which  he  is  about  to  propose,  because  though  in  itself  seem- 
ingly plain  and  obvious  it  has  nevertheless  remained  so  long 
xmthonght  ofl  On  the  contrary,  there  is,  he  affirms,  good 
reason  for  being  surprised  that  even  now  any  one  should  have 
thought  of  it. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
periods  which,  out  of  the  twenty^five  centuries  which  intervene 
between  Thales  and  Bacon's  own  time,  have  been  really  fan 
vourable  to  the  progress  of  science.  The  second,  that  even 
during  the  more  favourable  times  natural  philosophy,  the  great 
mother  of  the  sdences,  has  been  for  the  most  part  neglected ; 
men  having  of  late  chiefly  busied  themselves  with  theology,  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  with  moral  philosophy,  ^qu» 

■  In  the  Biagrapkit  UmicenelU  (Menrnne)  it  b  fncorrectly  aaM  tint  this  work 
wu  paUiahfd  in  1636,  uid  an  idle  story  is  mentioned  that  H  was  in  icalitj  written, 
not  by  Menenne,  bnt  by  Lord  Hertiert  of  Clierlmiy,--*  story  soficicntly  leftitrd  by  its 
scmpalous  and  submlssiTe  orthodoxy. 

*  So  also  in  the  ValenMs  Terminut^  c.  1 7.  :  **  That  If  any  hare  bad  or  shall  bare  the 
power  and  rcsolutioa  to  fortify  and  inclose  hte  mind  against  all  anticipations,  yet  if  he 
baye  not  been  or  shall  not  be  caationed  by  the  faU  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  man,  and  therein  of  tlic  seats,  pores,  and  passages  both  of  know- 
ledge and  error,  he  hath  not  been,  nor  shall  not  be,  possibly  able  to  guide  or  keep  on 
hl9  coarse  aright.** — J.  S. 

*  He  howerer  excepts  matters  political  and  reUgioaiL 
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ethniciB  vice  theologisB  erat."  Moreover,  even  when  men  oc- 
cupied themselves  the  most  with  natural  philosophy  (Bacon 
refers  to  the  age  of  the  early  Greek  physicists),  much  time  was 
wasted  through  controversies  and  vain  glory.  Again,  even 
those  who  have  bestowed  pains  upon  natural  philosophy  have 
seldom,  especially  in  these  latter  times,  given  themselves  wholly 
up  to  it  Thus,  natural  philosophy  having  been  neglected  an^ 
the  sciences  thereby  severed  &om  their  root,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  growth  has  been  stopped. 

Another  cause  of  their  scanty  progress  is,  that  their  true  end, 
the  benefit  and  reUef  of  man's  estate,  has  not  been  had  in  re- 
membrance. This  error  Bacon  speaks  of  in  the  Advancement 
as  the  greatest  of  all,  coupling  however  there  with  the  relief 
of  man's  estate  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  Again,  the  right 
path  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  has  not  only  been  neg- 
lected but  blocked  up,  men  having  come  not  only  to  neglect 
experience  but  also  to  despise  it.  Also  the  reverence  -for  an- 
tiquity has  hindered  progress ;  and  here  Bacon  repeats  the  re- 
mark he  had  made  in  the  Advancement,  that  antiquity  was  the 
world's  youth,  and  the  latter  times  its  age.^ 

Again,  the  progress  of  science  has  been  hindered  by  too 
much  respect  for  what  has  been  already  accomplished.  And 
this  has  been  increased  by  the  appearance  of  completeness  which 
systematic  writers  on  science  have  given  to  their  works,  and 
dso  by  the  vain  and  boastful  promises  of  some  who  have  pre- 
tended to  reform  philosophy.  Another  reason  why  more  has 
not  been  accomplished,  is  that  so  little  has  been  attempted. 

To  these  hindrances  Bacon  adds  three  others, — superstitious 
bigotry,  the  constitution  of  schools,  universities,  and  colleges, 
and  the  lack  of  encouragement ;  and  then  concludes  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  that  which  he  affirms  to  have  been  the  greatest 

*  This  remark  is  in  itself  not  new ;  we  read,  for  instance,  in  the  book  of  Esdras,  that 
the  world  has  lost  its  youth,  and  that  the  times  begin  to  wax  ol^.  Nor  is  it  new  in  the 
application  here  made  of  it  Probably  several  writers  in  the  age  which  preceded 
Bacon's  had  already  made  it,  for  in  that  age  men  were  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  still  felt  bound  to  justify  their  dissent.  Two  writers 
may  at  any  rate  be  mentioned  by  whom  the  thdUght  is  as  distinctly  expressed  as  by 
Bacon,  namely  Giordano  Bruno  and  Otto  Casmann ;  the  former  in  the  Cena  di  Cenere^ 
the  latter  in  the  preface  to  his  ProblenuUa  Marina,  which  was  published  in  1596,  and 
therefore  a  few  years  later  than  the  Cena,  with  which  however  it  is  not  likely  that 
Casmann  was  acquainted.  Few  vrriters  of  celebrity  comparable  to  Bruno's  appear  to 
have  been  so  little  read. 

I  have  quoted  both  passages  in  a  note  on  the  corresponding  passage  in  [the  first 
book  of]  the  De  AugmentU :  that  in  the  Cena  di  Cenere  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Whewell.     See  his  Philosophy  of  the  Indtustive  Sciences,  il  198. 
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obstacle  of  all,  namely  despair  of  the  poBsubillty  of  progress. 
To  remove  this,  he  goes  on  to  state  the  grounds  of  hope  for  the 
fdtare, — a  discussion  which  extends  from  (93.)  to  (115.). 

"  Principium  autem,"  he  begins,  '*  sumendum  a  Deo ; "  that  is 
to  say,  ihe  excellence  of  the  end  proposed  is  in  itself  an  indi* 
cation  that  the  matter  in  hand  is  from  God,  nor  is  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  concerning  the  latter  times  to  be  omitted,  namely  that 
many  shall  go  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 
Again,  the  errors  committed  in  time  past  are  a  reason  for  hoping 
better  things  in  the  time  to  come.     He  therefore  sets  forth  these 
errors  at  some  length  (95 — 107.).     This  enumeration  begins 
with  the  passage  already  mentioned  [as  occurring  in  the  Cogitata 
et  Vtsa]y  in  which  the  true  method  is  spoken  of  as  intermediate 
to  those  of  the   dogmatici  or  rationales,  and  of  the  empiricL 
There  will  be,  he  concludes,  good  ground  for  hope  when  the 
experimental  and  reasoning  faculties  are  more  intimately  united 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been.     So  likewise  when  natural  phi- 
losophy ceases  to  be  alloyed  with  matter  extraneous  to  it,  and 
when  any  one  can  be  found  content  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and,  putting  aside  all  popularly  received  notions  and  opinions,  to 
apply  himself  afresh  to  experience  and  particulars.     And  here 
Bacon  introduces  an  illustration  which  he  has  also  employed 
elsewhere,  comparing  the  regeneration  of  the  sciences  to  the 
exploits  of  Alexander,  which  were  at  first  esteemed  portentous 
and  more  than  human,  and  yet  afterwards  it  was  Livy's  judg- 
ment that  he  had  done  no  more  than  despise  a  vain  show  of 
difficulty.     Bacon  then  resumes  his  enumeration  of  the  improve- 
ments which  are  to  be  made,  each  of  which  will  be  a  ground  of 
hope.     The  first  is  a  better  natural  history  than  has  yet  been 
composed;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  natural  history  which 
is  designed  to  contain  the  materials  for  the  instauration  of  phi- 
losophy differs  essentially  from  a  natural  history  which  has  no 
such  ulterior  end :  the  chief  difference    is,  that  an  ordinary 
natural  history  does  not  contain  the  experimental  results  fur- 
nished by  the  arts.     In  the  second  place,  among  th^e  results 
themselves  there  is  a  great  lack  of  experimenta  lucifera,  that  is 
of  experiments  which,  though  not  practically  useful,  yet  serve  to 
give  light  for  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms:    hitherto 
men  have  busied  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  experimenta 
fructifera,  that  is  experiments  of  use  and  profit     Thirdly,  ex- 
perimental researches  must  be  conducted  orderly  and  according 
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to  rule  andlaWy  and  not  as  hitherto  in  a  desultory  and  irregular 
manner.  Again,  when  the  materials  required  have  been  col- 
lected, the  mind  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  them  without 
assistance  and  memoriter :  all  discoveries  ought  to  be  based  upon 
written  records  —  '^  nulla  nisi  de  scripto  inventio  probanda  est." 
This  is  what  Bacon  calls  experientia  litterata^  his  meaning 
apparently  being  that  out  of  the  storehouse  of  natural  history 
all  the  fiuJts  connected  with  any  proposed  subject  of  investiga- 
tion should  be  extracted  and  reduced  to  writing  before  anything 
else  is  done.  Furthermore,  all  these  facts  must  not  only  be 
reduced  to  writing,  but  arranged  tabularly.  In  dealing  with 
facts  thus  collected  and  arranged,  we  are  to  regard  them  chiefly 
as  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  axioms,  our  path  leading 
us  upwards  from  particulars  to  axioms,  and  then  downwards 
from  axioms  to  works;  and  the  ascent  from  particulars  to 
axioms  must  be  gradual,  that  is  axioms  of  a  less  degree  of  gene- 
rality must  always  be  established  before  axioms  of  a  higher. 
Again  a  new  form  of  induction  is  to  be  introduced ;  for  induc- 
tion by  simple  enumeration  is  childish  and  precarious.  But 
true  induction  analyses  nature  by  rejections  and  exclusions,  and 
concludes  affirmatively  after  a  sufficient  number  of  negatives. 
And  our  greatest  hope  rests  upon  this  way  of  induction. 
Also  the  axioms  thus  established  are  to  be  examined  whether 
they  are  of  wider  generality  than  the  particulars  employed  in 
their  construction,  and  if  so,  to  be  verified  by  comparing  them 
with  other  facts,  **  per  novorum  particularium  designationem  *, 
quasi  fidejussione  qu&dauL'^  Lastly,  the  sciences  must  be  kept 
in  connexion  with  natural  philosophy. 

Bacon  then  goes  on  (108 — 114.)  to  state  divers  grounds  of 

hope  derived  from  other  sources  than  those  of  which  he  has 

been  speaking,  namely,  the  errors  hitherto  committed.     The 

first  is  that  without  any  method  of  invention  men  have  made 

,  certain  notable  discoveries ;  how  many  more,  then,  and  greater, 

*  **Tlik  veip  In  usum  venlente,  ab  experientXk  f acid  demum  literatd,  melius  speran- 
dum."  In  Montagu*8  edition  literatd  is  printed  incorrectly  with  a  capital  letter; 
which  makes  it  seem  as  if  the  experientia  facta  literata  here  spoken  of  were  the  same 
as  the  experientia  quam  voecmiue  Uteratam  In  Aph.  103.  But  they  are,  in  fact, 
two  different  things ;  the  one  being  opposed  to  experience  which  proceeds  without  any 
written  record  of  its  results  ;  the  other  to  vaga  experientia  et  te  tantum  eequens  — ex- 
perience which  proceeds  without  any  method  in  its  inquiries.  See  my  note  on  Aph. 
101.—/.  S. 

'  I  understand  designatio  here  to  mean  discovery.  The  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
axiom  was  to  be  the  discovery  by  its  light  of  new  particulars.  See  Faleriue  Termidnu, 
ch.  xii.,  quoted  in  note  on  Aph.  106.  —  /.  S. 
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hj  ihe  method  now  to  be  proposed.  Again,  of  discoveries 
already  made,  there  are  many  which  before  they  were  made 
wonld  never  have  been  conceived  of  as  possible,  which  is  a 
reason  for  thinking  that  many  other  things  still  remain  to  be 
found  out  of  a  nature  whoUy  unlike  any  hitherto  known*  In 
the  course  of  ages  these  too  would  doubtless  some  time  or 
other  come  to  light;  but  by  a  regular  method  of  discovery 
they  will  be  made  known  far  more  certainly  and  in  far  less  time, 
— prapere  et  subito  et  simuL  Bacon  mentions  particularly,  as 
discoveries  not  likely  to  have  been  thought  of  beforehand,  gun- 
powder, silk,  and  the  mariner's  compass ;  remarking  that  if  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  had  been  stated,  men  would  have  sought 
for  something  far  more  akin  than  the  reality  to  things  previously 
known :  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  if  its  effects  only  had  been 
described,  they  would  have  thought  of  some  modification  of  the 
battering-ram  or  the  catapult,  and  not  of  an  expansive  vapour; 
and  so  in  the  other  cases.  He  also  mentions  the  art  of  print- 
ing as  an  invention  perfectly  simple  when  once  made,  and  which 
nevertheless  was  only  made  after  a  long  course  of  ages.  Again, 
we  may  giun  hope  from  seeing  what  an  infinity  of  pains  and 
labour  men  have  bestowed  on  far  less  matters  than  that  no^ 
in  hand,  of  which  if  only  a  portion  were  given  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  sound  and  real  knowledge,  all  difficulties  might 
be  overcome.  This  remark  Bacon  makes  with  reference  to  his 
natural  and  experimental  history,  which  he  admits  will  be  a 
great  and  royal  work,  and  of  much  labour  and  cost.  But  the 
number  of  particulars  to  be  observed  ought  not  to  deter  us ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  how  much  smaller  it  is  than 
that  of  the  figments  of  the  understanding,  we  shall  find  even  in 
this  grounds  for  hope.  To  these  figments,  commenta  ingenii, 
the  phsenomena  of  Nature  and  the  arts  are  but  a  mere  handful. 
Some  hope  too.  Bacon  thinks,  may  be  derived  from  his  own 
example ;  for  if,  though  of  weak  health,  and  greatly  hindered 
by  other  occupations,  and  moreover  in  this  matter  altogether 
*' protopirus "  and  following  no  man's  track  nor  even  com- 
municating these  things  with  any,  he  has  been  able  somewhat 
to  advance  therein,  how  much  may  not  be  hoped  for  from  the 
conjmned  and  successive  labours  of  men  at  leisure  from  all  other 
business  ?  Lastly,  though  the  breeze  of  hope  from  that  new 
world  were  fiiinter  than  it  is,  still  it  were  worth  while  to  follow 
the  adventure,  seeing  how  great  a  reward  success  would  bring. 
\oh.  I.  H  n        \ 
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And  here  (115)»  Baoon  says^  condadee  the  polling-dowii 
part^  pars  deetruens,  of  the  Instatiration.  It  consists  of  three 
confiitations ;  namely^  of  the  natural  working  of  the  mmd,  q£ 
received  methods  of  demonstration^  and  of  received  theories  or 
philosophies.  In  this  division  we  perceive  the  influence  of  the 
first  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Idols.  As  the  Novum  Organum 
now  stands^  the  pars  destruens  cannot  be  divided  into  three  por- 
tions^ each  containing  one  of  the  confutations  just  mentioned. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  Idols,  which  undoubtedly 
forms  a  distinct  section  of  the  whole  work,  relates  to  all  three. 
Errors  natural  to  the  mind,  errors  of  demonstration,  errcHns 
of  theory,  are  all  therein  treated  of;  and  Bacon  tilien  goes  on 
to  another  part  of  the  subject,  in  which,  though  fixMn  a  different 
point  of  view,  they  are  all  again  considered.  The  sort  of  cross 
division  here  introduced  is  explained  by  a  passage  in  the  Partis 
secundcB  DeUneatio,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Idols  is  introduced 
by  the  remark,  *'  Pars  destruens  triplex  est  secundum  triplicem 
naturam  idokrum  quee  mentem  obdident.''  And  then,  after 
dividing  idols  into  the  three  classes  abeady  mentioned,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus :  —  '*  Itaque  pars  ista  quam  destruentem  appellamus 
tribus  redargutionibus  absolvitnr,  redaigutione  philosophiarmn^ 
redargutione  demonstrationum,  et  redargutione  rationis  humense 
native.''  When  the  doctrine  of  Idols  was  thrown  into  its 
present  form  it  ceased  to  afford  a  convenient  basis  for  the  pars 
destruens;  and  accordingly  the  substance  of  the  three  redar- 
gutionee  is  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  systematically  set 
forth  than  Bacon  purposed  that  it  should  be  when  he  wrote 
the  Partis  secunda  Delmeatio,^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Redargutio  Phihsopfuarum  is  the  titie  of  one  of  the  chapters  in 
the  third  and  last  of  the  tracts  published  by  Gruter  with  the 

■  I  think  this  apparent  discrepancy  may  be  better  explained.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  number  of  idols  was  originally  three,  — the  Tribe,  the  Caye,  and  the  Hartcet^ 
place  ;  all  belonging  to  the  ratio  kumama  naitva ;  fallacies  ilinate  or  inherent  in  the 
homan  understandtaig, — to  be  guarded  against,  but  not  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and  ttiat  a 
fourth  was  added  aft«rwards»  but  of  quite  a  diffierent  Idnd;  consisting  of  fallsries  whieh 
have  no  natural  affinity  to  the  understanding,  but  oome  from  without  and  may  be 
.tonied  out  again }  impressions  derived  from  the  syitenis  which  men  have  been  taught  to 
accept  as  true,  or  from  the  methods  of  demonstration  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
rely  upon  as  conclusive.  These  are  the  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  sole  ohiects  of 
the  two  Bedaigutiones  which  stand  first  in  tiie  J>e/tiiaa<lo,  and  last  in  the  Nowm  €>r* 
jfonum.  If  this  be  true,  the  RedarguHo  ratiomU  Kmmana  natwa  (or  I  should  rather 
say,  the  part  of  the  Novum  OryaMum  which  belongs  to  it)  extends  from  the  40th  to 
the  60th  aphorism ;  and  the  RedargmHo  PMlotopMarmm  and  DtmouMiraiummi  ttam  the 
6Ut  to  the  116th.  For  a  ftiUer  explanation  and  Justiflcation  of  this  view,  see 
VoteO.--j:  8. 
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tide  TeaqtmriM  PoHmm  Maaembu^  ml  thst  it  is  aho  Ae  tide  of 
a  tnct  poblished  [by  Stephens  in  1734,  and  reprinted]  by 
MeBet[m  1760'],  and  evidendy  of  «  late*  date  than  ^  other 
of  die  aame  name. 

Fcom  (116)  to  (128)  Baeoa  endeaTom  to  obviate  ofajeedoiw 
and  nn&YOttiable  opinione  of  his  design.     In  the  ftrat  jimoe  he 
plainly  dedbres  diat  he  is  no  foonder  of  a  sect  or  school, ----dierein 
difierii^  from  the  ancieni  Greeks,  and  firom  eertsin  new  mea, 
namely  Tdedns,  Patridns,  and  Severinna.     Abstract  opnioae 
on  nature  and  first  principles  are  in  his  judgment  of  no  great 
moment.     Nor  again  does  he  promise  to  msnkTnd  die  power 
of  accomplishing  any  particukr  or  special  works — Sx  widi 
hkn  works  are  not  deriTed  from  works  nor  experiments  from 
experiments,  but  canoes  and  axioms  are  derived  from  bodi,  and 
from  these  new  wocks  and  experiments  are  ultimately  deduced; 
and  at  present  the  natuial  history  of  which  he  is  in  possessioQ 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  Intimate  interpretstion, 
that  18,  for  die  establishment  of  axioms.    Agsin,  that  his  ittUiH 
Tol  SiMtary  and  TaUeM  tf  Linenikm  are  not  free  from  eciors, 
which  at  first  they  cannot  be,  is  not  a  matter  of  mneh  import- 
ance.    These  errors,  if  not  too  numerous,  will  readily  be  eoiw 
rected  when  causes  and  axioms  have  been  discovered,  just  as 
eaan  in  a  mamiscript  or  printed  book  are  easily  corrected  by 
the  meaning  of  die  passsge  in  which  th^  oecnr.  Agsin,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Natural  lUttary  contains  many  eommonphee 
things ;  also  many  things  mean  and  sordid ;  and  lasdy  many 
thii^  too  subde  to  be  of  any  use.     To  this  a  threefold  answer 
is  to  be  given*    In  the  first  place,  rsre  and  notable  things  esnp 
not  be  understood,  nmch  less  new  dum^  brought  to  light, 
unless  the  causes  of  common  thingB  and  their  causes'  causes  he 
duly  examined    and   searched   out     Secondly,    whsterer   is 
wordiy  of  existence  is  also  worthy  to  be  known;  for  knowledge 
rejaresents  and  is  the  image  of  existence.    Lasdy,  things  ap- 
psrendy  usdeas  are  in  trudi  of  the  greatest  use.    Ko  one  will 
deny  that  light  is  useful,  though  it  is  not  tangle  or  mateiisL 
And  the  aoeorate  Inowledge  cf  simple  natures  is  as  %ht,  and 

1  Say  ntber,  <«  is  the  fitle  prefixed  by  JL  BouHlet  to  the  leeond  diapter  of  the 
fragmrat  printed  by  Oruter  with  the  heading  Trademdi  mothu  UgiHmm."  I  cannot 
ftnd  that  IC  BouiDet  bed  aaj  authority  for  ghing  it  thii  title,  mote  thw  the  tenor  of 
the  chapter  itaeif,  which  shows  that  it  flts.--J.  S, 

*  A  small  portion  of  it  was  printed  bj  Gmter  mt  the  end  oT  the  Bartia  MnouUt 
DdamUo  [and  it  aecnw  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  iWs  mmtda  itseif]. 

B  2 
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gives  aooess  io  all  the  secrets  on  which  works  depend^  though 
in  itself  it  is  of  no  great  use. 

Again  it  may  be  thought  a  hard  saying  that  all  sciences  and 
authors  are  at  once  to  be  set  aside  together.  But  in  reality 
this  is  both  a  more  modest  censure  and  one  that  carries  with  it 
a  greater  show  of  reason  than  any  partial  condemnation.  It 
implies  only  that  the  errors  hitherto  committed  are  fundamental, 
and  that  they  have  not  been  corrected  because  as  yet  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  examined.  It  is  no  presumption 
if  any  man  asserts  that  he  can  draw  a  circle  more  truly  with 
a  pair  of  compasses  than  another  can  without ;  and  the  new 
method  puts  men's  understandings  nearly  on  the  same  level, 
because  everything  is  to  be  done  by  definite  rules  and  demon- 
strationSi  Bacon  anticipates  also  another  objection^  that  he 
has  not  assigned  to  the  sciences  their  true  and  highest  aim; 
which  is  the  contemplation  of  truths  —  not  works,  however 
great  or  useful.  He  affirms  that  he  values  works  more  inas- 
much as  they  are  signs  and  evidences  of  truth  than  for  their 
practical  utility.  It  may  also,  he  continues,  be  alleged  that 
the  method  of  the  ancients  was  in  reality  the  same  as  ou», 
only  that  after  they  had  constructed  the  edifice  of  the  sciences 
they  took  away  the  scaffolding.  But  this  is  refuted  both  by 
what  they  themselves  say  of  their  method',  and  by  what 
is  seen  of  it  in  their  writings.  Again  he  affirms  that  he  does 
not  inculcate,  as  some  might  suppose,  a'  [final  suspension  of 
judgment,  as  if  the  mind  were  incapable  of  knowing  anything; 
that  if  he  enjoins  caution  and  suspense  it  is  not  as  doubting  the 
competency  of  the  senses  and  understanding,  but  for  their  better 
information  and  guidance ;  that  the  method  of  induction  which 
he  proposes  is  af^licable  not  only  to  what  is  called  natural 
philosophy,  as  distinguished  from  logic,  ethics,  and  politics,  but 
to  every  department  of  knowledge ;  the  aim  being  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  tilings  by  processes  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  subject ;  and  tiiat  in  declaring  that 
no  great  progress  can  be  expected  eitiier  in  knowledge  of  trutii 
or  in  power  of  operation  by  the  methods  of  inquiry  hitherto 
employed,  he  means  no  disrespect  to  the  received  arts  and 


^  I  have  adopted  here  the  correctioD  introduced  Into  the  text  of  the  prewnt 
edition. 

"  Mr.  Ellis  had  written  thus  fiir  when  the  fever  seised  him.  The  remaining  pages 
which  complete  the  analysis  of  the  first  book,  are  mine J.  S, 
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Qiaences,  but  fiilly  reoognises  them  as  excellent  in  their  proper 
place  and  ase>  and  would  have  them  honoured  and  cultivated 
accordingly. 

These  explanations,  —  together  with  some  remailu  (^^^X  hj 
way  of  encouiBgement  to  foUowers  and  feUow-labourers,  on 
the  digmty,  importance,  and  grandeur  of  the  end  in  view,  — 
bring  the  preliminary  conriderations  to  a  close,  and  dear  the 
way  for  the  exposition  of  the  art  of  interpretation  itself;  which 
is  commenced,  but  not  completed,  in  the  second  book.  What 
this  art  was,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  general  preface, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  follow  ihe  subject  further, 
here.  Only  it  is  important  to  remark  that  whatever  value 
Bacon  may  have  attached  to  it,  he  certainly  did  not  at  this  time 
profess  to  consider  it  either  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  or 
eTcn  as  the  thing  most  necessary,  for  any  real  progress  in  science. 
In  the  concluding  aphorism  of  the  first  book  he  distinctiy  warns 
the  reader  that  the  precepts  which  he  is  about  to  give,  though 
he  believes  them  to  be  very  useful  and  sound,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  great  help,  are  not  offered  either  as  perfect  in  them* 
selves  or  as  so  indispensable  that  nothing  can  be  done  without 
them.  Three  tilings  only  he  represents  as  indispensable :  Ist, 
ut  ^'justam  naturas  et  experientiss  historiam  prsesto  haberent 
homines  atque  in  e&  sedulo  versarentur ; "  2nd,  ''ut  receptas 
opiniones  et  notiones  deponerent;"  3rd,  ''utmentem  a  gene- 
raliflsimis  et  proximis  ab  iUis  ad  tempus  cohiberent."  These 
three  conditions  being  secured,  the  art  of  interpretation  (being 
indeed  the  true  and  natural  operation  of  the  mind  when  freed 
from  impediments)  might,  he  thinks,  suggest  itself  without  a 
teacher:  ''fore  ut  etiam  vi  propria  et  genuine  mentis,  absque 
alilt  arte,  in  foimam  nostram  interpretandi  incidere  possent;  est 
enim  interpretatio  verum  et  naturale  opus  mentis,  demptis  iis 
qusd  obstant : "  an  admission  which  helps  to  account  for  the  ftct 
that  during  the  five  years  which  he  afterwards  devoted  to  the 
developement  of  his  philosophy,  he  applied  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  natural  history ;  leaving  the  exposition  of  his 
method  of  interpretation  still  incomplete.  For  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  among  tiie  many  things  which  remained  to  be  done, 
the  setting  forward  of  the  Natural  History  was,  according  to 
thlfl  view,  the  one  which  stood  next  in  order  of  importance. 
In  furtherance  of  tiie  two  other  principal  requisites,  he  had  al- 
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ready  done  what  he  could.  Every  motire  by  which  men  could 
be  encouraged  to  lay  prejudices  aside,  and  refrain  from  prema- 
ture generalisations,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  sincere  study 
of  Nature,  had  already  been  laid  before  them.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  his  exhortations  would  bring  other  labourers 
into  the  field ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  question  lay  between 
the  completion  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  was  not  indis- 
pensable, and  the  commencement  of  the  collection  of  a  Natural 
History y  which  was ;  and  when  he  found  that  other  labourers 
did  Tiot  come  forward  to  help,  he  naturally  applied  himself  to  the 
latter.] 
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NOTES. 


Note  A. 

I  THOUGHT  it  better  not  to  intemipt  the  reader  with  notes  during 
the  progress  of  the  foregoing  argiuneni^  but  as  some  points  are  as- 
hamed in  it  upon  which  I  shall  have  to  express  a  different  opinion 
liereafter,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  here ;  the  rather  because  I 
fiillj  eoncor  in  the  conduaon  notwithstanding. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  first  book  of  Vaierius  Terminus  was  de* 
signed  to  comprehend  a  general  survey  of  knowledge,  such  as  forms  the 
8nl(§eet  of  the  second  book  of  the  Advcdneement  of  LearTiing  and  of 
the  last  eight  books  of  the  De  AuffmenHs  Seieniiarum,  as  well  as  the 
general  refleziona  and  precepts,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  first 
book  of  the  N&pum  Orgaman  /^to  comprehend  in  short  the  whole 
first  part  of  the  Instauratio,  together  with  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  second. 

Thifl  is  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  ^InTentary"  which 
was  to  be  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Vahriug  Termmui^  as 
compared  with  the  ccmtents  of  the  second  book  of  the  Advancemeni 
of  Learning. 

Now  my  impression  is  that  this  Inventary  would  have  cor- 
responded, not  to  the  second  book  of  the  Advancemeni^  but  only  to  a 
certain  Inventarium  opum  humanarum  which  is  there,  and  also  in 
the  De  AugmenHs  (iii.  5),  set  down  as  a  desideratum ;  and  which 
was  to  be,  not  a  general  survey  of  all  the  departments  of  knowledge^ 
but  merely  an  appendix  to  one  particular  department ;  thai^  namely, 
which  is  called  in  the  Advancement  NaturaUs  MagiOy  sive  Physica 
operoHpa  major  ^ ;  and  in  the  Caialogus  Desideratorum  at  the  end 
of  the  De  AngmenUi,  Magia  NaturaUs^  eive  Deductio  formarum  ad 
opera* 

The  grounds  of  this  coqdusion  will  be  explained  fully  in  their  pro« 
per  place. '  It  is  enough  at  present  to  mark  the  point  as  disputable ; 
and  to  observe  that  if  this  argument  fails,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 

'  See  mosftt*  It  is  to  be  obtenred  that  in  Montagu's  edition  of  the  AdvaneemMi 
the  titles  In  the  margin  are  by  some  strange  negligence  omitted ;  so  that  the  corre- 
tpondence  between  the  two  Inventaries  was  the  more  easily  overlooked. 

<  See  my  note  at  the  end  of  Mr.  EiUs's  prelkce  to  Valeria  Terminm, 
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for  thinking  that  anything  corresponding  to  Hiejirst  part  of  fhe  In- 
stauratio  entered  into  the  design  of  Valerius  Terminus  ;  also  that  the 
principal  ground  here  alleged  for  concluding  that  Valerius  Terminus 
was  written  some  time  before  the  Advancement — a  conclusion  which 
involves  one  considerable  difficulty — ^is  taken  away. 

2.  It  is  assumed  also  that  Valerius  Terminus  was  not  to  contain 
anything  corresponding  to  the  last  four  parts  of  the  Instauratio,  but 
was  to  be  merely  **  a  statement  of  Bacon's  method,  without  professing 
to  give  either  the  collection  of  facts  to  which  the  method  was  to  be 
applied,  or  the  results  thereby  obtained.** 

This  appears  to  be  inferred  chiefly  from  the  title — viz.  "Of  the  In-. 
terpretation  of  Nature." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  proves  too  much.  For  I 
find  the  same  title  given  to  another  unfinished  work — the  Temparis 
Partus  Masculus — of  which  we  happen  to  know  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  in  three  books ;  the  first  to  be  entitled  Perpolitio  et  appUeatio 
mentis;  the  second.  Lumen  NaturtSy  seu  formula  IrUerpretaHonis ; 
the  third,  Natura  illuminatay  sive  Veritas  Rerum.  The  first  would 
have  corresponded  therefore  to  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Orga^ 
num;  the  second,  being  a  statement  of  the  new  method,  to  the 
second  and  remaining  books ;  the  third,  being  a  statement  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  method,  to  the  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  Instau- 
ratia  It  would  seem  from  this  that  when  Bacon  designed  the 
Temporis  Partus  Masculus,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work 
embracing  the  entire  field  of  the  Instanratio,  (the  first  part  only  ex- 
cepted), though  less  fully  developed  and  diffisrently  distributed  And 
I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  design  of  the  VoJe^ 
rius  Terminus  was  less  extensive. 

8.  "  The  Ten^oris  Partus  Masculus  published  by  Gruter"  is 
spoken  of  as  probably  or  possibly  "the  same  as  the  Temporis  Partus 
MaxUttus  mentioned  by  Bacon  in  his  letter  to  Fulgenzio^**  and  if  eo, 
the  earliest  of  all  his  writings. 

Now  tiie  writing  or  rather  collection  of  writings  here  alluded  to 
is  that  published  not  by  Gruter  but  by  M.  Bouillet ;  in  whose  edition 
of  the  "OEuvres  Philosophiques  "  the  titie  Temporis  Partus  Mascu^ 
lus  is  prefixed  to  four  distinct  pieces.  1.  A  short  prayer.  2.  A 
fragment  headed  Aphorismi  et  Consilia  de  auxilOs  mentis  et  accensian^ 
luminis  naturaUs.  3.  A  short  piece  entitled  De  Interpretatiane 
Natura  sententia  duodecim,  4.  A  fragment  in  two  chapters  headed 
Tradendi  modus  legitimtts.  It  is  true  that  from  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  printed  them,  any  one  would  suppose  that  he  had 
Gruter's  authority  for  collecting  them  all  under  the  same  general 
title.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  Gruter's  Scripta  philosophica  the  title 
Temporis  Partus  Masculus  appears  in  connexion  with  the  first,  and 
the  first  only.     The  last  has  indeed  an  undoubted  claim  to  it  upon 
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oiher  ftnd  better  authority.  But  I  can  find  no  authority  irhaiever 
for  giving  it  to  the  other  twa  If  therefore  the  resemblance  of  the 
names  be  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the  Partus  Mas'^ 
cuhu  with  the  Partus  MaximuSy  that  identity  mnst  be  understood  as 
belonging  to  the  first  and  fourth  only.  The  grounds  of  that  opinion 
and  of  my  own  dissent  from  it  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper  place. 
With  r^ard  to  the  argument  now  in  hand, — (viz.  whether  Bacon, 
when  be  wrote  the  Tea^wris  Partus  Maseulus,  had  yet  thought  of 
producing  a  great  work  like  the  Instanratio) —  it  is  enough  perhaps 
to  observe  that  at  whatever  period  or  periods  of  his  life  these  four 
pieces  were  composed,  they  all  belong  to  the  second  part  of  the  In- 
stanratio; not  as  prefaces  or  prospectuses,  but  as  portions  of  the 
work  itself;  and  that  if  none  of  them  contain  any  allusion  to  the 
other  parts,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum  itself;  and  therefore  that  we  cannot  be  warranted  in  con- 
cluding from  that  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  Instauratio  had  not  yet 
been  conceived. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  work  which  Bacon  contemplated  when 
he  wrote  the  De  InterpretatUme  Natura  Prwtmium  would  not  have 
contained  the  new  method  and  its  results  (these  being,  according  to 
his  then  intention,  to  be  communicated  only  to  chosen  followers)^ 
bat  merely  the  general  views  of  science  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

This  seems  to  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  in  the  Procemium 
ooneeming  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  work  were 
to  be  published :  ^Publicandi  autem  ista  ratio  ea  est,  ut  qu»  ad  inge« 
niorom  correspondentias  captandas  et  mentium  areas  pui^andas  per- 
tinent, edantur  in  vulgus  et  per  ora  volitent:  reliqua  per  manus 
tradaniur  eum  electione  etjudicio:^  the  ^'  reliqua"  being,  as  appears 
a  little  further  on,  "ipsa  Interpretationis  formula  et  inventa  per 
eandem :"  from  which  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that  the  exposition  of 
the  new  method  was  not  only  not  to  be  published  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  work,  but  to  be  excluded  from  it  altogether ; — ^to  be  kept  as  a 
secret^  and  transmitted  oraify.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  I  shall 
examine  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  note  with  reference  to 
another  question.  The  question  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  is 
only  whether  at  that  time  Bacon  can  be  supposed  to  have  "  thought 
of  producing  a  great  work  like  the  Instauratio :"  upon  which  I  will 
only  say  that  as  an  intention  not  to  publish  does  not  imply  an  inten- 
tion not  to  write^  so  neither  does  an  intention  to  write  imply  an  in* 
tention  to  publish.  And  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  Partis  se* 
cundaDeUneatio  from  which  we  can  infer  that  even  then  he  intended 
to  publish  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  infer  that  the  design 
of  composing  a  great  work  like  the  Instauratio  had  been  conceived  in 
the  interval  betvreen  the  writing  of  these  two  pieces.    For  as  in  the 
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one  case  he  may  not  have  intended  to  publish  what  we  know  he  did 
intend  to  write,  so  in  the  other  he  maj  have  intended  to  write 
what  we  know  he  did  not  intend  to  publish.  And  indeed  thoogh 
the  ProoBmium  stands  in  Gmter's  volume  bj  itself  and  we  cannot 
know  to  which  of  Bacon's  projected  works  on  the  Inteipretation  of 
Nature  it  was  meant  to  be  prefixed,  there  is  none  which  it  seems  to 
fit  so  well  as  the  Temparis  Patfus  Mtueulus.  Now  the  Ten^porU 
Partus  Maseuius,  as  we  know  from  the  titles  of  the  three  books 
above  quoted,  was  to  contain  both  the  formuia  InterpreUUioms  and 
the  inventa  per  eandem* 

All  these  points  win  be  considered  more  at  large  when  I  come  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  assigned  to  each  tract  its  place 
in  this  edition.  In  the  meantime  I  am  unwilling  to  let  anj  con- 
clusion of  importance  appear  to  rest  upon  them ;  and  in  the  present 
case  all  inferences  which  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  assump- 
tions which  I  have  noticed  as  questionable  may  I  think  be  freely 
dispensed  with.  That  to  bring  in  a  new  method  of  Induction  was 
Baccm's  central  idea  and  original  design,  and  that  the  idea  of  an  /it- 
stauraiio  Magna  came  after,  may  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary  be  safely  enough  inferred  from  his  own  words  in  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  ;  where  after  reporting  a  deficiency  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  that  department  of  knowledge  which  concerns  the 
invention  of  sciences, — a  deficiency  proved  by  the  barrenness  and 
accounted  for  by  the  viciousness  and  incompetency  of  the  method  of 
induction  then  in  usSy — he  adds,  **  This  part  of  Invention,  concern- 
ing the  Invention  of  Sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me  leave,  here- 
after to  propound ;  having  digested  into  two  parts ;  whereof  the  one 
I  term  Experieniia  LUeratay  and  the  other  Interpretatio  Naturm  > ;  the 
former  being  but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the  latter.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  too  long  nor  speak  too  great  upon  a  promise.'''  This  *^  Interpre- 
tatio Nature  "  can  have  been  nothing  else  therefore  than  a  new  method 
of  induction  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vicious  and  incompetent  me- 
thod then  in  use;  and  since  among  all  the  reported  ^deficiencies'' 
this  is  the  only  one  which  he  himself  proposes  to  supply, — ^for  of  the 
others  he  merely  gives  specimens  to  make  his  meaning  clear, — we 
may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  this  and  no  other  was  the  great 
woric  which  he  was  meditating  when  he  wrote  the  Advancemeni  of 
Learning,  His  expressions  moreover  seem  to  imply  that  this  work 
was  ahready  begun  and  in  progress ;  and  seeing  that  the  Valerius 
Terminus  answers  the  description  both  in  title  and  (so  far  as  the  first 
book  goes,  which  is  all  we  know  of  it)  in  contents  also,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  it  was  a  commencement  or  a  sketch  of  the  very  work 

■  The  corresponding  pasnge  in  iht  De  Avgmai*i$  cdb  it  *«  Interpretatio  Natune 
aiv€  Novum  Organtim.*' 
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he  speaks  o^  sad  tlist  of  the  frtgrneni  w%kh  has  bsen  picsmaJ  pert 
was  writtoi  before  and  part  aflor  ?  a  sappositjon  probable  OMmgfa  ia 
itsdf;  and  b7  which  at  least  one  dilBeiil^,  whid&  I  shall  SMotioo 
hereafter!,  is  effectnallj  lemoTed. 

As  an  additional  reason  for  thinking  that  the  idea  of  the  Instaa- 
ratio  Magna  was  of  htter  date  than  ttat  of  a  work  on  the  Inter* 
pretstion  of  Natare»  I  maj  observe  that  the  mum  InstBnratio  does 
not  oecnr  in  anj  of  Baecm's  letters  earlier  than  1609.  The  earilesi 
of  his  cQBipoeitBons  in  which  it  M»pean  was  probablj  the  Ihfii»  A- 
siaumiiomM  seamda  DeUmtatio  H  Argtumemhtm;  bat  of  this  the  date 
cannot  be  fixed  with  anj  oertaiatj;  and  as  Grater  is  oar  only 
anthoritj  for  it»  and  the  word  Instaaratio  ^vpean  la  the  title  onfy; 
not  in  the  bodj  <^the  work,  we  cannot  eren  be  sare  thai  it  was  on- 
gina2l7ther&  If  Grater  fonnd  a  maaascript  headed  "Ptetis  secaada 
Dfltineatio,  hc^"  and  eridentlj  refining  to  the  parts  of  the  Instaara- 
tio Magna»  he  wis  likely  enoagh  to  insert  the  word  silently  by  way 
of  explanation. 


KOTB  B. 

Thk  question  is»  how  far^  by  what  means,  and  with  what  motiye, 
Bacon  at  one  time  wished  to  keep  his  system  secret. 

Let  OS  first  ccHnpare  all  the  passages  in  whidi  sach  an  intention 
appears  to  be  intimated,  or  sadi  a  practice  allnded  to;  takingthemin 
chronological  order,  as  fiff  as  onr  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  his  yarioos 
writings  enables  as  to  do  so.  These  which  follow  are  aB  that  I  hare 
been  able  to  find. 

1.  Valerms  Termmus.    Ch.  18. 

^That  the  discretion  andentiy  observed,  thoagh  by  the  preoedent 
of  many  vain  persons  and  deceivers  abased,  of  paUishing  part  and 
reserving  part  to  a  private  sacceesion,  and  of  pablishing  in  snch  a 
manner  whereby  it  may  not  be  to  the  taste  or  capadty  of  all,  iui 
skaU  as  U  were  umgle  and  adopt  hie  reader^  is  not  to  be  laid  aside ; 
both  for  the  avoiding  of  abase  in  the  exdaded,  and  the  strengthening 
of  afliBction  in  the  admitted.'' 

And  again  (Ch.  l\.\  ''To  ascend  fortiier  by  scale  I  do  forbear, 
partiy  because  it  woold  draw  on  the  examjte  to  aa  over-grsat  lengfii, 
bat  chiefly  because  it  woald<^^  that  wkick  la  Me  work  Ideinwrime 


2.  Adtaneemeni  of  Leammg. 
^  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was  wont  to  say  of  the  expe^tion  of 
the  French  for  Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands  to 

'  Sec  my  note  at  Um  end  of  Mr.  EIlb*8  Fkdkce  to  the  Wertur  T*rmim%», 
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mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to  fight ;  so  I  like 
better  that  entry  of  truth  which  oometh  peaoeablj  with  chalk  to  mark 
up  those  mmda  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it,  than  that 
which  Cometh  with  pugnacity  and  contention.'' 

3.  Advancement  of  Learning. 

*' Another  diversitj  of  method  there  is/'  [he  is  speaking  of  the 
different  methods  of  ^^  tradition,"  i.  e.  of  communicating  and  trans- 
mitting knowledge]  which  hath  some  affinity  with  the  former,  used 
in  some  cases  by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  disgraced  since 
by  the  impostures  of  many  vain  persons,  who  have  made  it  as  a  false 
light  for  their  counterfeit  merchandises ;  and  that  is,  enigmatical  and 
disclosed.  The  pretence  whereof  [that  is,  of  the  enigmatical  methodj 
is  to  remove  the  vulgar  capacities  from  being  admitted  to  the  secrets 
of  knowledges,  and  to  reserve  them  to  selected  auditors,  or  wits  of  such 
sharpness  as  can  pierce  the  veiL" 

4.  Procsmium  de  Interpretatione  Natures. 

"  Publicandi  autem  ista  ratio  ea  est,  ut  qu8B  ad  ingeniorum  cor- 
respondentias  captandas  et  mentium  areas  purgandas  pertinent, 
edantur  in  valgus  et  per  ora  Tolitent ;  reliqua  per  manus  tradantur 
cum  electione  etjudicio.  Nee  me  latet  usitatum  et  tritum  esse  impos- 
torum  artificium,  ut  quiedam  a  vulgo  secemant  nihilo  iis  ineptiis 
quas  Tulgo  propinant  meliora.  Sed  ego  sine  omni  impostur%  ex 
providentia  sana  prospicio,  ipsam  interpretationis  formulam  et  inventa 
per  eandem,  intra  legiiima  et  optata  ingenia  elausa,  vegetiora  et 
munitiora  futunu'' 

5,    De  Interpretatione  Naturm  Sententia  XIL 
De  moribus  Interpretis. 

"  Sit  etiam  in  scientia  quam  adeptus  est  nee  occultand&  nee  profe- 
rend&  ranus,  sed  ingenuus  et  prudens  :  tradatque  inventa  non 
ambitios^  aut  malign^  sed  modo  primum  maxime  viTaci  et  vegeto,  id 
est  ad  injurias  temporis  munitissimo,  et  ad  scientiam  propagandam 
fortissimo,  delude  ad  errores  pariendos  innocentissimo,  et  ante  onmia 
qui  sibi  legitimum  lectorem  seponat!* 

6.  Temporis  Partus  Masculus.    C.  1. 

^Att  tu  censes  cum  omnes  omnium  mentium  aditus  ac  meatus 
obscurissimis  idolis,  iisdemque  alte  hierentibus  et  inustis,  obsessi  et 
obstructi  sint,  verb  Rerum  et  nativis  radiis  sinceras  et  politas  areas 
adesse?  Nova  invenienda  est  ratio  qu&  mentibus  obdnctissimis  illabi 
possimus.  Ut  enim  phreneticorum  deliramenta  arte  et  ingenio  sub- 
vertuntur,  vi  et  contentione  efferantur,  omnino  ita  in  hac  universali 
insania  mos  gerendus  est     Quid  ?  leviores  iUas  conditiones,  qu^  ad 
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legitinmm  sdentia  tradends  modam  pertinent,  an  tibi  tam  ezpedits 
et  fiMdles  Tidentor?  nt  modus  innooens  ait;  id  estnnlH  prorsna  erroii 
anaam  et  occasionem  pnebeat?  nt  vim  qnandam  insitam  et  innatam 
habeat  torn  ad  fidem  conciliandam,  turn  ad  pellendas  inj  arias  temporis, 
adeo  ut  adentia  ita  tradita,  velnti  planta  vivax  et  v^eta^  quotidie 
aerpat  et  adolescat  ?  nt  idoneum  et  le^Uimum  sibi  ketorem  sepotiai  et 
futm  adoptetf 

7.  Cogitata  et  visa. 

^Itaqae  de  re  non  modo  perficienda  sed  et  commnnicanda  et 
tradenda  (qua  par  est  cura)  cogitationem  suscipiendam  esse.  Beperit 
antem  homines  in  rerum  scientia  quam  sibi  videntar  adepti,  interdum 
proferenda  interdum  occultanda,  famas  et  ostentationi  aervire :  quin 
et  eos  potissimam  qui  minus  aolida  proponunt  solere  ea  quad  adferunt 
obacura  et  ambigua  luce  venditare,  ot  facilius  Tanitati  suae  velificare 
possint.  Putare  autem  ae  id  tractare  quod  ambitione  aliqna  aut 
afifectatione  poUuere  minime  dignnm  sit ;  sed  tamen  neoessvio  eo 
decurrendum  esse  (nisi  forte  remm  et  animomm  valde  imperitus  esae^ 
et  prorsus  inezplorato  yiam  inire  vellet)  nt  satis  meminerit^  inve- 
teratos  aemper  errores,  tanquam  phreneticomm  deliramentay  arte  et 
ingenio  subverti,  vi  et  contentione  efferarL  Itaque  pmdenti4  et 
morigeratione  quadam  utendum  (quanta  cum  simplicitate  et  candore 
conjnngi  potest)  utcontradictiones  ante  extinguenturquam  excitentur. 
•  •  .  «  Yenit  ei  itaque  in  mentem  posse  aliquid  simpMcius  pto- 
poni,  quod  m  vulgus  nan  editum,  saltem  tamen  ad  rei  tam  salntaris 
abortam  arcendum  satis  fortaaae  esae  poasit  Ad  hunc  finem  parare 
ae  de  natur&  opus  quod  errores  minimft  asperitate  destruere,  ei-  ad 
bominum  mentes  non  tnrbide  acoedere  poasit ;  quod  et  facilius  fore^ 
quod  non  ae  pro  duce  gestnrua^  sed  ex  natur&  Incem  pradbiturus  et 
sparsurus  sit^  nt  duce  postea  non  sit  opus." 

8.  Bedargutio  FkUasophiarum  (the  b^inning  of  the  Pars  teeundOf 
following  the  DeUneatio.) 

<«Omnem  violenlaam  (ut  jam  ab  initio  professi  sumns)  abesse 
Tolumus :  atque  quod  Borgia  facets  de  Caroli  octavi  expeditione  in 
Italiam  dixit ;  GriJlos  venisse  in  manibus  cretam  tenentes  qu&  diver- 
aoria  notarent,  non  arma  quibus  perrumperent;  similem  quoque  in* 
Tentorum  nostrorum  et  rationem  et  succeasum  animo  prascipimus  ; 
nimimiH  nt  potius  animas  haminum  capaees  et  idaneoe  tepcnere  et 
tubirejpatsmt,  quam  contra  sentientibus  molesta  sint" 

9.  I^ovum  Organunu    L  35. 

"Dixit  Borgia  de  expeditione  Gallorum  in  Italiam,  eos  yenisae 
cum  cret&  in  manibusy  nt  diTereoria  notarent,  non  cum  armia,  ut 
perrumperent :  Itidem  et  nostra  ratio  est ;  nt  doctrina  nostra  animoe 
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idoneoi  ei  capaees  tubinirei;  confiitationiim  enioi  noHas  est  nsiu,  nU 
de  prmeipiiB  et  ipsis  notkmibua  atque  etiam  de  fonniB  demonstrft- 
tionam  dissentimus.'' 

10.  De  Augments  Seieutiarum.    YL  2. 

**  Sequitor  aliad  methodi  discrimen,  priori  [methodo  ad  fiHoe,  etc^y 
intentione  affine,  reipsft  fere  contrariunL  Hoc  enim  habet  ntraqiie 
methodus  commune,  nt  vulgus  audUorum  a  seleciis  separei;  illud 
oppodtum,  quod  prior  introducit  modum  tradendi  solito  apertiorem ; 
altOTa»  de  qu&  jam  dicemus,  occultiorem.  Sit  igitur  discrimen  tale, 
nt  altera  methodus  sit  ezoterica^  altera  acroamatica.  Etenim  quam 
antiqui  adhibuenmt  pr»cipue  in  edendis  libris  differentiam,  earn  nos 
transferimus  ad  ipsum  modum  tradendi.  Quin  etiam  acroamatica  ipsa 
apud  Teteres  in  usu  fuii^  atque  prudenter  et  cum  judido  adhibita. 
At  acroamaticum  sire  aBuigmaticum  istud  dicendi  genus  posterioribus 
temporibus  dehonestatum  est  a  plurimis,  qui  eo  tanquam  lumine 
ambiguo  et  fieJlaci  abusi  sunt  ad  merces  suas  adulterinas  extrudendas. 
Intentio  autem  ejus  ea  esse  videtur,  ut  tradUUmU  involucris  vulgus 
(prafanum  sciUcet)  a  secret  scienHarum  summoveatur ;  atque  ilU 
iatUutn  admittantur  qui  aut  per  manus  magistrorum  parabolarwm 
inierpretaiumem  nacH  sunt,  autproprio  ingenii  aeumine  et  subtiUtate 
intra  velum  penetrare  possint" 

These  are  all  the  passages  I  have  been  able  to  find,  in  which  the 
advantage  of  keeinng  oertaiB  parts  <^  knowledge  reserved  to  a  select 
audience  is  alluded  to.  And  the  question  is  whether  the  reserve  which 
Baeon  contemplated  can  be  justlj  compared  with  that  practised  bj 
tiie  alchemists  and  others,  who  concealed  their  discoveries  as  ^trea- 
sures of  which  die  value  would  be  decreased  if  others  were  allowed  to 
share  in  it** 

Now  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place  that  though  the  expression 
^*  single  and  adopt  his  reader,"  or  its  equivalent,  occurs  in  all  these 
passages,  and  that  too  in  immediate  reference  to  the  method  of 
delivery  or  tranamission,  jet  in  many  of  them  the  object  of  so 
singling  and  adopting  the  reader  was  certainly  not  to  keep  the  know* 
ledge  secret;  for  many,  indeed  most^  of  them  relate  to  that  part  of  the 
eobject  idiich  Bacon  never  proposed  to  reserve,  but  which  was 
designed  ^  edi  in  vulgus  et  per  era  volitare."  The  part  which  he 
proposed  to  reserve  is  distinctly  defined  in  the  fourth  extract  as 
^4psa  interpretationis  fi:>rmula  et  inventa  per  eandem  ;**  the  part  to 
be  published  is  **  ea  qus  ad  ingeniorum  correspondentias  captandas 
et  mentium  areas  pui^andas  pertinent"  Now  it  is  unquestionably 
io  this  latter  part  that  the  second,  the  eighth,  and  the  ninth  extracts 
refer.  ^  Prime  enim,"  he  says,  in  the  Partis  secu$ukB  DeUneatto^ 
"mentis  area  saquandaetliberanda  ab  eis  quis  hactenus  receptasunt." 
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This  be  calls  Pan  dettrmens;  and  proposea  to  begin  with  theJMbr- 
j^utio  JPSkUatophiaruM,  from  the  introduction  to  which  the  eighth 
extract  is  taken.  And  the  other  two  must  of  course  be  daased  with 
il  Hills  the  ^  animi  capaces  et  idonei"  which  he  wishes  ^  seponere 
et  subire^"  are  clearly  identified  with  the  minds  marked  up  with 
chalk  as  capable  of  lodging  and  harbouring  the  truth,'  which  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Advancement 

'Sext  to  the  Parr  destrueng  came  the  JPars  pngparane,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prepare  men's  expectations  for  what  was  coming,  and 
hy  dislodging  erroneous  preconceptions  to  make  their  minds  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  troth.     To  this  part  belongs  the  seyentii 
extract;  and  if  the  serenth,  then  the  sixth,  which  evidently  corre- 
sponds to  it;  and  if  the  sixth,  then  the  fifth,  which  is  but  the  sixth 
eondensed.     Or  if  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  correspondence 
between  ihe  seventh  and  sixth,  it  will  I  think  be  removed  by  com* 
paring  them  both  with  the  following  passage  which  winds  up  the 
description  of  the  JPars  praparans  in  the  JParHs  seeundtB  DeimeaiUK 
''Qnod  si  cui  supervacua  videatur  accurata  ista  nostra  quam 
adhibemns    ad  mentes  pra^Nurandas  diligentia,  atque  cogitet  hoe 
quiddam  esse  ex  pompft  et  in  ostentationem  compositom;  ilaque 
cnpiat  rem  ipsam  missis  ambagibus  et  pnestructionibus  simpliciter 
exhiberi  ;  certe  optabilis  nobis  finret  (si  vera  esset)  hujusmodi  insi- 
mnlatia     Utinam  enim  tam  prodive  nobis  esset  difficoltates  et  impe- 
dimenta viscere  quam  fastum  inanem  et  falsnm  apparatom  deponere^ 
Yemm  hoe  velimus  homines  existiment,  nos  baud  inexplorato  viam  in 
tanta  solitadine  Inire,  pr»sertim  cum  argumentum  hujusmodi  prsB 
manibus  habeamus  quod  tractandi  imperitia  perdere  et  veluti  exponere 
ne£u  sit   Itaque  ex  perpenso  et  perspecto  tam  rerum  quam  animovum 
statu,  dnriores  fiere  aditus  ad  bominum  mentes  quam  ad  res  ipsasinve- 
mams,  ac  tradendi  labcwes  inveniendi  laboribus  baud  multo  leviores 
experimur,  atque,  quod  in  intellectuahbus  res  nova  fere  est,  morem 
gerimos,  et  tam  nostras  cogitationes  quam  aliorum  simul  bi^lamns. 
Omne  enim  idolum  vanum  arte  atque  obsequio  ao   delMto  accesso 
Bubvertitar,  vi  et  contentione  atque  incnrsione  snbit&  et  abrupti 
efieratur.    .    •    •    .    Qaft  in  re  accedit  et  alia  qu»dam  difficultas 
ex  moribus  nostris  non  parva,  quod  constaatissimo  decreto  nobis  ipsi 
sandviimis,  nt  candorem  nostrum  et  simplicitatem  perpetno  retineamnsy 
nee  per  vana  ad  vera  aditum  quseramns ;   sed  ita  obsequio  nostro 
moderemur  uttamen  non  per  artificium  aliquodvafrumaut  imposturam 
aat  aliquid  simile  imposturao,  sed  tantnmmodo  per  ordinis  lumen  et 
novorom  super  saniorem  partem  vetemm  soUertem  insitionem,  nos 
nostrorum  votornm  compotes  fore  speremus." 

Now  all  this  was  to  precede  and  prepare  for  the  exposition  of  the 
method  of  induction  itself — the  "formula  ipsa  interpretationis "— 
which  alone  it  was  proposed  to  reserve;  and  therefore  we  must 
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undentaiid  Uie  legitimus  lector  of  the  fiflth  and  siztli  extraci^  as  cor* 
responding  with  the  ^  animus  capax  et  idonewT  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth;  and  with  the  mind  ^^ chalked  and  marked  np"  hy  truth  as 
^^  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it,"  of  the  second ;  and  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  process  of  singling  and  adopting  the  fit  reader  was 
to  be  effected  bj  anj  restraint  in  communication,  or  anj  obscurity  in 
stjle,  which  should  exclude  others ;  but  bj  presenting  the  truth  in 
such  a  shape  as  should  be  least  likelj  to  shock  prejudice  or  awaken 
contradiction,  and  most  likelj  to  win  its  way  into  those  minds  which 
were  best  disposed  to  receive  it.  The  object  was  to  propagate 
knowledge  so  that  it  should  grow  and  spread :  the  difficulty  antici- 
pated was  not  in  excluding  auditors,  but  in  finding  them.^ 

Thus  I  conceive  that  six  out  of  the  ten  passages  under  coqsider- 
ation  must  be  set  aside  as  not  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  Of  the  four  that  remain,  two  must  be  set  aside  in  like  manner, 
because  though  they  directly  allude  to  the  practice  of  transmitting 
knowledge  as  a  secret  from  hand  to  hand,  they  contain  no  evidence 
that  Bacon  approved  of  it.  These  are  the  third  and  the  last^  and 
come  respectively  from  the  Advancement  of  Leamingy  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  and  from  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarumy  one  of  his 
latest  In  both  these  works  the  object  being  to  show  in  what  depart* 
ments  the  stock  of  knowledge  then  existing  was  defective,  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  or  may  be  adopted  for  the  trans* 
mission  of  knowledge  are  pointed  out  as  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
the  secret  or  enigmatical  or  acroamatic  method  is  described  among 
the  rest ;  but  it  is  described  only,  not  recommended. 

There  remain  therefore  only  the  first  and  the  fourth  extracts  to  be 
considered :  and  it  is  true  that  in  both  of  these  Bacon  intimates  an 
intention  to  reserve  the  communication  of  one  part  of  his  philosophy 
•—the  ^^  formula  ipsa  interpretationis  et  inventa  per  eandem" — to 
certain  fit  and  chosen  persons.  May  we  infer  from  the  expressions 
which  he  there  uses,  that  hi^  object  was  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
generally  known,  as  being  a  treasure  which  would  lose  its  value  by 
being  divulged  ?  Such  a  supposition  seems  to  me  inconsistent  not 
only  with  all  we  know  of  his  proceedings,  purposes,  and  aspirations, 
but  with  the  very  explanation  with  which  he  himself  accompanies 
the  suggestion.  The  fruits  which  he  anticipated  from  his  philosophy 
were  not  only  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  but  were  to  be 

^  It  may  be  worth  while  perhaps  to  compare  with  these  passages  an  expression 
which  Bacon  uses  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  PUyflere,— proposing  to  him  to  transUte  the 
jidvancemeni  of  Learning  into  I^atin ;  where  a  similar  meaning  is  oonyeyed  under 
another  image.  **  Wherefore  since  I  have  only  taken  npon  me  to  ring  a  bell  to  call 
other  wits  together,  which  is  the  meanest  office,  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to  my 
desire  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  far  as  can  be.  And  since  they  are  but  sparb  which 
can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared*  I  have  the  more  reason  to  wish  that  those  sparks 
may  fly  abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find  and  light  npon  thoee  minde  andepiriU  that 
are  e^  to  be  kindled.**  ^ 
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gsthered  in  another  genermtion.  Ib  it  coatmrMe  that  at  an j  tinie 
of  hia  life  he  would  have  willinglj  forgone  the  aid  of  anj  single 
fellow  labonrer,  or  that  anything  could  hare  heen  more  welcome 
than  the  prospeet  of  a  rapid  and  indefinite  increase  of  thoae  **  legitima 
et  optata  ingenia"  in  whose  hands  it  night  be  expected  to  thrire  and 
spread?  But  setting  general  probabilities  aside,  let  us  look  at  the 
reasons  which  he  himself  assigns  for  the  precaution  which  he  medi* 
tatea.  Ask  why  in  Valerius  Termmut  he  proposes  to  reserve  part 
of  his  discoyerj  to  **  a  prirate  succession  ?  **  His  answer  is,  first  **  far 
the  prereniion  of  aimte  in  the  ezclnded  ;**  that  is,  because  if  it  should 
£i21  into  incapable  and  unfit  hands  it  will  be  misused  and  mis* 
managed :  secondly,  ^  for  the  tiremgihemng  of  affeeHtm  in  the  ad« 
mitted;'*  that  i%  because  the  fit  and  ci^Mible  will  take  more  interest  in 
the  work  when  they  feel  that  it  is  committed  to  their  charge.  Ask 
again  why  in  the  Procamimm  he  proposes  to  keep  the  Formula  of  in* 
terpretation  private;, — *^  intra  legitima  et  optata  ingenia  clansa  ?  "  The 
answer  is  to  the  same  effect — it  will  be  ^vegedor  et  munitior ;"  it  wifl 
flourish  better  and  be  kept  safer.  And  certainly  if  we  refer  to  any 
of  ^e  many  passages  in  which  he  has  either  enumerated  the  obstmc* 
tions  whidL  had  hitherto  hindered  the  progress  of  knowledge^  or 
described  the  qualifications,  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  <nrder  of 
prooeeduig,  which  he  considered  necessary  for  the  successful  prose* 
cation  of  the  new  philosophy,  we  may  easily  understand  why  he 
anticipated  more  hindrance  than  help  from  a  popular  audience. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  therefore  I  see  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  had  any  other  motive  for  his  proposed  reserve  than  that 
which  he  himself  assigns ;  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  he 
meant  to  withhold  the  publication  of  his  Formula,  not  ^  as  a  secret  of 
too  much  value  to  be  lightly  revealed,"  bat  as  a  subject  too  abstruse 
to  be  handled  oicoesafully  except  by  the  fit  and  few. 


Note  C. 

On  tome  changeM  in  BqcotCm  treatment  of  his  doctrine  of  Idols. 

**  When  the  doctrine  of  Idols  "  (says  Mr.  Ellis)  '^  was  thrown  into 
its  present  form  **  [i.  e.  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  ^ovum 
Organum,  as  contrasted  with  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Partis 
teeunda  DeUneaiio'],  ^  it  ceased  to  afford  a  convenient  basis  fq^  the 
pars  destruens^  and  accordingly  the  substance  of  the  three  Bedar* 
guUoties  is  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  systematically  set  forth  than 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Bacon  purposed  that  it  should  be  when  he  wrote  the  Partis  secunda 
DelineaiioJ" 

That  the  argument  is  set  forth  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  bjb» 
tematicallj  than  Bacon  originally  intended,  is  no  doubt  true;  for 
when  he  wrote  the  ^'  Partis  secundss  DeUneado  et  Argumentum,*'  he 
meant  to  handle  the  subject  regularly  and  completely,  or  (as  he  would 
himself  have  expressed  it)  '*  in  Corpore  tractatus  justi ;"  and  this  in 
the  entrance  of  the  Novum  Organum^  which  is  the  ''  Pars  secunda" 
itself,  we  are  expressly  warned  not  to  expect  ^^  Sequitur  secnnda 
pars  Instaurationis,  quas  artem  ipsam  interpretandi  Naturam  et  ve- 
rioris  adoperationis  Intellectiis  exhibet :  neque  earn  ipsam  tamen  in 
Corpore  tractatus  justi  ;  sed  tantilun  digestam  per  summaSy  in  Apho* 
rismosy  A  succession  of  aphorisms,  not  formally  connected  with 
each  other,  was  probably  the  most  convenient  form  for  setting  forth 
all  that  was  most  important  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which  he  had 
ready ;  for  without  binding  him  to  exhibit  them  in  regular  and  appi^ 
rent  connexion,  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  make  the  connexion  as  per- 
fect and  apparent  as  he  pleased.  But  it  has  one  disadvantage :  the 
divisions  between  i4>horism  and  aphorism  tend  to  conceal  from  the 
eye  the  larger  divisions  between  subject  and  subject  And  hence 
arises  the  appearance  (for  I  think  it  is  only  an  i^pearance)  of  a  de- 
viation from  the  plan  originally  marked  out  for  the  treatment  of  the 
pars  destruens.  Between  the  publication  of  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  and  the  composition  of  the  Novum  Organum,  the  doctrine 
of  Idols  underwent  one  considerable  modification ;  but  not,  I  think, 
the  one  here  supposed.  That  modification  was  introduced  before  the 
Partis  secund€B  DeUneatio  was  drawn  up ;  and  after  that  I  cannot 
find  evidence  of  any  substantial  change. 

I  will  first  exhibit  the  successive  aspects  which  the  doctrine  as- 
sumes, and  then  give  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  history  of  them. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Leamingy  the  Idols,  native  and  adventi- 
tious, of  the  human  mind  are  distributed  into  three  kinds ;  not  distin- 
guished as  yet  by  names,  but  corresponding  respectively  to  those  of 
the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the  Market-place.  In  Valerius  Terminus, 
they  are  distributed  into  four  kinds ;  the  Tribe,  the  Palace  (cor- 
responding with  the  Market-place),  the  Cave,  and  the  Theatre.  In 
the  Partis  secundcB  DeUneatio  they  are  distributed  again  into  three, 
but  classified  quite  differently.  The  two  great  divisions  of  Adven- 
titious and  Native  are  retained :  <^  aut  adscititia  sunt . . .  nimirum  quss 
immigrarunt  in  mentem,  &c.,  aut  ea  quae  menti  ipsi  et  substantis 
ejus  inhaerentia  sunt  et  innata;**  but  the  subdivisions  are  entirely 
changed; — the  Adventitious  being  here  divided  into  two  kinds, 
neither  of  which  is  recognised  at  all  in  the  Advancement;  the  Na- 
tive, which  are  divided  into  two  kinds  in  the  Advancement,  not  being 
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dirided  at  all  here,  but  daased  together  as  one.  In  the  Advamee* 
meni  we  find  nothing  correspoading  to  the  Idols  of  the  Themtre,  to 
which  belong  hodk  the  kinds  of  adTentidons  Idols  mentioned  in  the 
Ddineatio — those  deriyed  expkUo^opkarum  piaeUiMy  and  those  deriyed 
ex  pervenis  (egibmt  demanstraHomtm; — in  ihe  DeHneaiio  we  find 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  Idols  <^  the  Market-place^  which  among 
those  nM&taoned  in  the  AdvaneemetU  are  alone  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  adventxtioos.  Thns  the  difierence  between  the  two  appears  at 
first  to  be  total  and  radical,  amounting  to  an  entire  rearrangement  of 
aD  the  classes.  Instead  of  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  the  Caye,  and  the 
Markei-plaee,  we  find  Idols  of  the  Philos<q^hies»  the  Demonstrations^ 
and  the  Human  Mind. 

Bnt  the  truth  is  that  Bacon,  being  now  engaged  in  laying  oat  the 
large  oatlines  of  his  sobject,  omits  the  minor  distinctions  which  belong 
to  the  development  of  it  in  detail,  and  leaves  the  pardcolar  distribn- 
tion  and  description  of  those  '^faUacies  and  false  appearances"  which 
are  '^  inseparable  from  our  nature  and  condition  in  life** — those  namely 
which  he  had  spoken  of  in  the  Advantemeni — to  be  handled  in 
ihB  work  itself.  Haying  however,  as  he  came  into  closer  contact 
with  has  sabject,  foreseen  the  opposition  which  he  most  expect  from 
prejudices  and  false  appearances  of  another  kind— prejudices  whidi 
had  no  root  in  the  mind  itself  which  were  noi  **  inseparable  from 
oar  natnie  and  condition  in  life," — mere  immigrants  and  strangers 
that  had  come  in  and  might  be  tamed  out, — namely,  the  belief  in 
received  systems  and  attachment  to  received  methods  <^  demonstra- 
tion,— he  had  resolved  to  deal  with  these  first ;  and  therefore  intro- 
duces them  as  a  separate  dass,  dividing  them  into  two  parts  and 
assigning  to  each  what  we  may  call  a  separate  chapter.  These  he 
afterwards  called  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  and  treated  them  in  the 
manner  proposed  ;  with  this  difierence  only — that  he  placed  them 
last  instead  of  first,  and  ran  the  two  chi4>ters  into  one. 

This  being  allowed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  substantial  change 
which  the  doctrine  of  Idols  underwent  was  the  admission  <^  these 
Idola  Theatri  into  the  company,  and  that  there  is  no  real  difierence 
between  the  form  of  that  doctrine  as  indicated  in  the  JDeUneatio  and 
as  developed  in  the  iVbevm  Organum. 

The  only  difficulty  which  this  view  of  the  subject  presents  is  one 
which  may  be  probably  enough  accounted  for  as  an  oversight  of 
Bacon's  own.  I  mean  tiie  clasofication  of  the  Idola  Fori,  the  source 
of  which  is  no  doubt  extraneous,  among  the  natives.  Bacon  was 
never  very  careful  about  subtle  logical  distinctions,  and  in  this  case 
his  attention  had  not  as  yet  been  specially  called  to  the  point.  For 
in  the  AdwtneemerU  of  Learmng^  though  the  great  division  between 
Native  and  Adventitious  appears  to  be  rec<^nised  in  the  margin, 
tiiere  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  text, — the  particular  Idols  not  being 
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arranged  with  any  reference  to  those  two  general  heads ;  while  in 
Valerius  Terminus  the  larger  division  is  not  alluded  to  at  all,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  four  Idols  are  there  enumerated, — the  first  and 
third  being  of  one  class,  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  other, — seems 
to  prove  that  no  such  classification  was  then  in  his  mind.  Besides,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Idola  Fori,  however  distinct  in  their  origin, 
are  in  their  nature  and  qualities  much  nearer  akin  to  the  other  two 
than  to  the  Idola  Theatri.  For  though  thej  come  from  without,  yet 
when  thej  are  once  in  thej  naturalise  themselves  and  take  up  their 
abode  along  with  the  natives,  produce  as  much  confusion,  and  can  as 
hardly  be  expelled.  Philosophical  systems  may  be  exploded,  false 
methods  of  demonstration  may  be  discarded,  but  intercourse  of  words 
is  *'  inseparable  from  our  condition  in  life." 

At  any  rate,  let  the  logical  error  implied  be  as  large  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  Bacon  did  in  fact  always  class  these  three  together. 
Wherever  he  mentions  the  Idols  of  the  Market-place  with,  any 
reference  to  classification,  they  are  grouped  with  those  of  t)ie  Tribe 
and  the  Cave,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Theatre.  In  the 
Temporis  Partus  Mascultis,  c.  2.  (which  is  I  think  the  earliest  form 
of  the  RedarffuHo  PhUosophiarum  though  probably  of  later  date  than 
the  Delineatio)  we  find  *^  Nam  Idola  quisque  sua  {non  jam  scetue  dice, 
sed  ^Tmcipueforiet  specus^\  &c.  In  the  De  AugmenUs  Scientiarum 
where  the  four  kinds  of  Idols  are  enumerated  by  name  and  in  order, 
the  line  of  separation  is  drawn  not  between  the  two  first  and  the  two 
last  (as  it  would  have  been  if  Bacon  had  meant  to  balance  the  mem- 
bers of  his  classification  on  the  '*  dichotomising  principle,"  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  p.  91.),  but  between  the  three  first  and  the  fourth  ;  the 
Idola  Fori  being  classed  along  with  the  Idola  Tribiis  and  Specfis,  as 
<<  quse  plane  obsident  mentem,  neque  evelli  possunt,"  the  Idola  Theatri 
being  broadly  distinguished  from  them,  as  **  quse  abnegari  possunt  et 
deponi,"  and  which  may  therefore  for  the  present  be  set  fiside.  In 
the  Novum  Organum  itself,  though  the  divisions  between  aphorism 
and  aphorism  tend,  as  I  have  said,  to  obscure  the  divisions  of  subject, 
yet  if  we  look  carefully  we  shall  see  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  exactly  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  as  distinctly.  For 
after  speaking  of  the  three  first  kinds  of  Idol,  Bacon  proceeds 
(Aph.  61.),  '*At  Idola  TA^a/ri  innata  non  sunt  [like  those  of  the' 
Tribe  and  Cave]  nee  occulta  insinuata  in  Intellectum  [like  those  of 
the  Market-place],  sed  ex  fabulis  theoriarum  et  perversis  legibus 
demonstrationum  plane  indita  et  recepta."  Lastly,  in  the  Distributio 
OperiSy  where  the  particular  Idols  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
the  more  general  classification  of  the  Delineatio  is  retained,  it  is  plain 
that  under  the  class  Adscititia  he  meant  to  include  the  Idols  of  the 
Theatre  only  —  (  "  adscititia  vero  immigrarunt  in  mentes  hominum, 
vel  ex  philosophorum  placitis  et  sectis^  vel  ex  perversis   legibus 
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demonstrationnin'')  —  and  therefore  he  must  still  have  meant  to 
inclade  the  Idols  of  the  Market-place,  along  with  the  two  first,  under 
the  class  Innata. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  however  that,  in  the  Novum  Organum 
itself,  the  distinction  between  Adscititia  and  Innata  disappears.  And 
the  fact  probably  is  that  when  he  came  to  describe  the  several  Idols 
one  by  one,  he  became  aware  both  of  the  logical  inconsistency  of 
cl&Bsing  the  Idola  Fori  among  the  Innata,  and  of  the  practical  incon- 
T^enience  of  classing  them  among  the  Adscititia,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  drop  the  dichotomy  altogether  and  range  them  in  four  co-ordinate 
classes.  And  it  is  the  removal  of  this  boundary  line  which  makes  it 
se^fm  at  first  sight  as  if  the  arrangement  were  quite  changed,  whereas 
it  is  in  fact  only  inverted.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  Partis 
mecuneUe  Delineaiio  and  also  of  the  Distributio  Operis,  the  confuta- 
tion of  the  Immigrants, — that  is,  the  RedarguHo  Philosophiarum  and 
Hedargutio  Demanstrationum^ — ^was  to  have  the  precedence,  and  the 
confatation  of  the  Natives, —  that  is,  the  RedarguHo  Rationis  humana 
native — ^was  to  follow.  As  it  is,  he  begins  with  the  last  and  ends 
^vith  the  first.  And  the  reason  of  this  change  of  plan  is  not  difficult 
to  divine.  The  Hedargutio  PhUosophiarum^  as  he  handles  it,  tra- 
verses a  wider  and  more  various  field,  and  rises  gradually  into  a 
strain  of  prophetic  anticipation,  after  which  the  Redargutio  Rationis 
would  have  sounded  flat. 
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PRANCISCUS    DE    VERULAMIO 

SIC  cogitavit; 

TALEMQIIB   APUD  8E   RATION£M   INSTITUIT^ 

QUAM    VlVJeHTIBUB  ET  POflTBBIS  HOTAM  VIBBI 
IPSOBUM  1HTEBB88B  FUTAYIT. 


Cum  ilH  pro  ecmperto  esset  intellectum  humanum  stbi  ipri  nego^ 
Hum  facessere,  neque  atmliis  verts  (qtuB  in  hominis  potentate  sunt) 
tUi  sobrie  et  commode  ;  unde  multiplex  rerum  iffnoratio  et  ex  igntn 
ratione  rerum  detrimenta  innumera  :  omni  ope  connitendum  existi" 
mavity  si  quo  modo  commercium  istud  Mentis  et  Rerum  {cui  vix 
aUquid  in  terris^  aut  saltem  in  terrenis,  se  ostendit  simile)  restitui 
posset  in  integmmy  aut  saltem  in  melius  deduct     Ut  vera  errores 
qui  invaluerunty  quique  in  tetemum  invalituri  sunt,  alii  post  alios 
{si  mens  sibi  permittatur)  ipsi  se  corrigerent,  vel  ex  vi  inteUectus 
propria  vel  ex  auxUiis  atque  adminiculis  dialecticcB,  nulla  prorsus 
suberat  spes ;  propterea  quod  notiones  rerum  prinuB,  qtuu  mens 
haustu  facili  et  supino  excipit  recondit  atque  accumulat  (unde 
reliqua  omnia  fluunt),  vitiosa  sint  et  confusa  et  temere  a  rebus 
abstract{B  ;  neque  minor  sit  in  secundis  et  reliquis  libido  et  incon- 
stantia  ;  ex  quo  fity  ut  universa  ista  ratio  humanUy  qua  utimur 
quoad  inquisitionem  naturm,  non  bene  congesta  et  adificata  sity  sed 
tanquam  moles  aUqua  magnifica  sin^  fundamento,     Durfi  enim 
faJsas  mentis  vires  mirantur  homines  et  celebranty  veras  efusdem 
qwB  esse  possint  (si  debita  ei  adhibeantur  auxiUa,  atque  ipsa  rebus 
morigera  sity  nee  impotenter  rebus  insuUet)  prtstereunt  et  perdunt 
Bestabat  ittud  unum  ut  res  de  integro  tentetur  melioribus  prcBsi- 
diis,  utque  fiat  scientiarum  et  artium  atque  omnis  humaruB  do^ 
ctrina  in  universum  InstauratiOy  a  debitis  excitata  Jundamentis, 
Hoc  vera  licet  aggressu  it^nitum  quiddam  videri  possit  ac  su- 
pra vires  mortaleSy   tamen  idem  tractatu   sanum  invenietur  ac 
sobnumf  magis  quam  ea  qwB  adhuc  facta  sunt     Exitus  enim 
htgus  rei  est  nonnullus.     In  iis  vero  qucBJamfiunt  circa  scientias, 
est  vertigo  qucedam  et  agitatio  perpetua  et  circulus.     Neque  eum 
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fugit  quanta  in  solitudine  versetur  hoc  experimentumf  et  quam 

durum  et  incredibile  sit  ad  faciendam  fidem.     NihihminuSy  nee 

rem  nee  seipsum  deserendum  putavity  quin  viam   qucs  una  hu" 

majuB  menti  pervia  est  tentaret  atque  iniret     Prasstat  enim  prin- 

cipium  dare  rei  qua  exitum  habere  possity  quam  in  iis  qute  exitum 

nullum  habent  perpetua  cantentiane  et  studio  impKcaru      Vub  au- 

tem  contemplative  viis  illis  activis  decantatis  fere  respondent ;  ut 

altera,  ab  initio  ardua  et  difficilisy  desinat  in  apertum ;  altera^ 

primo  intuitu  expedita  et  proclivis,  ducat  in  avia  et  prtBcipitia. 

Quum  autem  incertus  esset  quando  Tubc  alicui  posthac  in  mentem 

Ventura  sint;    eo  potissimum   usus   argumento,   quod  neminem 

hactenus  invenit  qui  ad  similes  cogitationes  animum  applicuerit ; 

decrevit  prima   qucsque  quce  perficere  licuit  in  publicum   edere, 

Neque  hac  festinatio  ambiiiosa  fiiit,  sed  sollicita  ;  ut  si  quid  ilU 

humanitus  accideret,  extaret  tamen  designatio  qtuedam  ac  desti- 

natio  rei  quam  animo  complexus  est ;   utque  extaret  simul 

signum  aUquod  honestcB  swb  et  propenscs  in  generis 

humani  commoda  voluntatis,    Certe  aliam  quam^- 

cunque  ambitionem  inferiorem  duxit  re  quam 

prtB  manibus  habuit   Aut  enim  hoc  quod 

agitur  nilul  est,   aut  tantum,  ut 

merito  ipso   contentum  esse 

debeat  nee  fructum 

extra  qucerere. 
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rOTXimSSIMOQUE  FBINOIFI  AG  DOMQfO  NOSTBO, 


J  AC  OB  0, 


DSI  QEATtk 

MAGNiE  BRITANNLS;  FBANCIiE,  £T  HIBEBNLS  BEGI, 

FIDEI  DSFBMBOBI,  BTC. 


Serenissime  JPoientisshneque  Rex, 

PoTBRiT  fortasse  Majestas  tua  me  furti  incusare^  quod 
tantum  temporis  quantum  ad  hasc  sufficiat  negotiis  tuis  suilu- 
ratuB  sim.  Non  habeo  quod  dicam.  Temporis  enim  non  fit  re- 
Btitulio ;  nisi  forte  quod  detractum  fuerit  temporis  rebus  tuis^  id 
memoriae  nominis  tui  et  honori  sseculi  tui  reponi  possit ;  si  modo 
hsec  alicujus  sint  pretiL  Sunt  certe  prorsus  nova ;  etiam  toto 
genere:  sed  descripta  ex  veteri  admodum  exemplari^  mundo 
Bcilicet  ipso,  et  natura  rerum  et  mentis.  Ipse  certe  (ut  ingenue 
fifttear)  soleo  aestimare  hoc  opus  magis  pro  partu  temporis  quam 
ingenii.  lUud  enim  in  eo  solummodo  mirabile  est,  initia  rei 
et  tantas  de  iis  quae  invaluerunt  suspiciones  alicui  in  mentem 
venire  potuisse.  Caeteranon  illibenter  sequuntur.  At  versatur 
proculdubio  casus  (ut  loquimur)  et  quiddam  quasi  fortuitum 
non  minus  in  iis  quas  cogitant  homines  quam  in  iis  quaa  agunt 
aut  loquuntur.  Yerum  hunc  casum  (de  quo  loquor)  ita  intel- 
Ugi  Yolo^  ut  si  quid  in  his  quae  affero  sit  boni,  id  immensaa 
misericordiae  et  bonitati  diyinae  et  fcelicitati  temporum  tuorum 
tribuatur :  cui  et  vivus  integerrimo  affectu  servivi,  et  mortuus 
fortasse  id  efiecero,  ut  ilia  posteritati,  nova  hac  accensa  face  in 
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plulosophisB  tenebris^  prslacere  possint.     Merito  autem  tern- 

poribus  regis  omnium  sapientissimi  et  doctissimi  Begeneratio 

ista  et  Instauratio    scientianim    debetur.      Superest   petitio^ 

Majestate  tua  non  indigna^  et  maxime  omnimn  faciens  ad  id 

quod  agitur.     Ea  est^  ut  quando  Salomonem  in  plurimiB  referas, 

judiciorum  gravitate^  regno  pacifico,  cordis  latitudine^  librorum 

denique  quos  composuisti  nobili  yarietate^  etiam  hoc  ad  ejusdem 

regis  ezemplum  addas,  nt  cures  Historiam  Naturalem  et  Experi- 

mentalem,  veram  et  seyeram  (missis  philologicis),  et  qu»  sit  in 

ordine  ad  condendam  philosophiam^  denique  qualem  suo  loco 

describemus,   congeri  et  perfici:    ut  tandem  post  tot  mundi 

states   philosophia  et   scientist  non  sint  amplius   pensiles  et 

aere»,  sed  solidis  experientise  omnigensDy  ejusdemque  bene 

pensitatas,  nitantur  fundamentis.     Equidem  Organum 

prsebui ;  verum  materies  a  rebus  ipsis  petenda  est. 

Deus  Opt.  Max.    Majestatem  tuam 

diu  servet  incolumem. 


SerenissimtB  Majestaii  turn 

Servus  devinctissimtis, 

et  devotMsimtis, 


FRANCISCUS  VERULAM, 
Cangellabiub. 
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INSTAURATIO    MAGNA. 


PR^PATIO. 

De  statu  sdentiarum,  quod  non  sUfoeUx  out  majorem  in  modum 

auctus;  guodque  alia  omnino  guam  prioribus  cognita 

fuerU  via  aperienda  sit  intellectui  humano,  et 

alia  camparanda  auxilia^  ut  mens  suo  jure 

in  rerum  naturam  uti  possit 

ViDEKTUR  nobis  homines  nee  opes  nee  Tires  suas  bene  nosse ; 
Terum  de  illis  majora  quam  par  est,  de  his  minora  credere. 
Ita  fit,  ut  aut  artes  receptas  insanis  pretiis  sestimantes  nil  am- 
plius  quierant,  aut  seipsos  plus  aequo  contemnentes  yires  suas 
in  levioribus  consumant,  in  iis  quae  ad  summam  rei  faciant 
non  experiantur.  Quare  sunt  et  suae  scientiis  columnae  tan- 
quam  fatales;  ciun  ad  ulterius  penetrandum  homines  nee  de- 
siderio  nee  spe  excitentur.  Atquo  cum  opinio  copiae  inter 
maximas  causas  inopiae  sit;  quumque  ex  fiducia  praescDtium  vera 
auxilia  negligantur  in  posterum ;  ex  usu  est,  et  plane  ex  neces- 
sitate, ut  ab  iUis  quae  adhuc  inyenta  sunt  in  ipso  operis  nostri 
limine  (idque  relictis  ambagibus  et  non  dissimulanter)  honoris 
et  admirationis  excessus  tollatur;  utili  monito,  ne  homines 
eorum  aut  copiam  aut  utilitatem  in  majus  accipiant'  aut  cele- 
breot.  Nam  si  quis  in  omnem  illam  librorimi  varietatem  qua 
artes  et  scientiae  exultant  diligentius  introspiciat,  ubique  inveniet 
ejusdem  rei  repetitiones  infinitas,  tractandi  modis  diversas,  in- 
ventione  praeoccup<itas  * ;  ut  omnia  primo  intuitu  numerosa, 
facto  examine  pauca  reperiantur.  Et  de  utilitate  aperte  dicen- 
dum  est,  sapientiam  istam  quam  a  Graecis  potissimum  hausi- 
mus  pueritiam  quandam  scientiae  videri,  atque  habere  quod 
proprium  est  puerorum,  ut  ad  garriendum  prompta,  ad  gene- 

>  Exaggerate. 

*  Anticipated,  so  fiir  as  relates  to  originality  of  invention.   (One  of  Bacon*b  antitheses 
between  *•  inventlone"  and  '*  modis  tractandi  ") 
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randum  inyalida  et  immatura  sit.  Controyersianim  enim  ferax^ 
operum  effocta  est  Adeo  ut  fabula  ilia  de  Scjlla  in  literarum 
Btatum,  qualis  habetur^  ad  vivum  quadrare  videatur;  quae  Vir- 
ginia OS  et  vultum  extulit^  ad  uterum  yero  monstra  latrantia 
succingebantur  et  adhaerebant  Ita  habent  et  scientiaa  quibus 
insueyimus  genendia  quaedam  blandientia  et  speciosa^  sed  eiim 
ad  particularia  yentmn  sit^  yeluti  ad  partes  generationis^  ut 
fructum  et  opera  ex  se  edant,  turn  contentiones  et  oblatrantes 
disputationes  exoriuntur,  in  quas  desinunt,  et  quae  partus  locum 
obtinent.  Praeterea,  si  hujusmodi  scientiae  plane  res  mortua 
non  essent,  id  minime  yidetur  eyenturum  fuisse  quod  per 
multa  jam  saecula  usu  yenit,  ut  illaB  suis  immotae  fere  haereant 
yestigiis,  nee  incrementa  genere  bumano  digna  sumant:  eo 
usque^  ut  saepenumero  non  solum  assertio  maneat  assertio  sed 
etiam  quaBstio  maneat  quaBstio^  et  per  disputationes  non  solyatur 
sed  figatur  et  alatur,  omnisque  traditio  et  successio  discipli- 
narum  repraesentet  et  exhibeat  personas  magistri  et  auditoris, 
non  inyentoris  et  ejus  qui  inventis  aliquid  eximium  adjiciat  In 
artibus  autem  mechanicis  contrarium  eyenire  yidemus ;  quas^  ac 
si  auwB  cujusdam  yitalis  forent  participes,  quotidie  crescunt  et 
perficiuntur^  et  in  primis  authoribus  rudes  plerunque  et  fere 
onerosae  et  informes  apparent,  postea  yero  noyas  yirtutes  et 
conmioditatem  quandam  adipiscuntur,  eo  usque,  ut  citius  studia 
hominum  et  cupiditates  deficiant  et  mutentur,  quam  illas  ad 
oulmen  et  perfectionem  suam  peryenerint.  Philosophia  contra 
et  scientias  intellectuales,  statuarum  more,  adorantur  et  cele- 
brantur,  sed  non  promoyentur.  Quin  etiam  in  primo  nonnunquam 
authore  maxime  yigent,  et  deinceps  degenerant.  Nam  postquam 
homines  dedititii  facti  sint  et  in  unius  sententiam  (tanquam 
pedarii  senatores)  coierint,  scientiis  ipsis  amplitudinem  non  ad- 
dunt,  sed  in  certis  authoribus  omandis  et  stipandis  seryili  officio 
funguntur,  Neque  illud  afferat  quispiam,  scientias  paullatim 
succrescentes  tandem  ad  statum  quendam  peryenisse,  et  tum 
demum  (quasi  confectis  spatiis  legitimis)  in  operibus  paucorum 
sedes  fixas  posuisse;  atque  postquam  nil  melius  inyeniri  potuerit, 
restare  scilicet  ut  quae  inyenta  sint  exomentur  et  colantur. 
Atque  optandum  quidem  esset  luec  ita  se  habuisse.  Kectius 
illud  et  yerius,  istas  scientiarum  mancipationes  nil  aliud  esse 
quam  rem  ex  paucorum  hominum  confidentia  et  reliquorum 
socordia  et  inertia  natam.  Postquam  enim  scientias  per  partes 
diligenter  fortasse  excultae  et  tractataB  fuerint,  tum  forte  exortus 
est  aliquis,  ingenio  audax  et  propter  methodi  compendia  acce- 
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ptus  et  celebratus,  qui  spede  tenus  artem  constituent^  reyera 
Tetemm  labores  corruperit.  Id  tamen  posteris  gratum  esse 
solet,  propter  usum  operis  ezpeditum  et  inquisitionis  noyae  te^ 
dium  et  impatientiam.  Quod  si  qui3  consensu  jam  inveterato 
tanquam  temporis  judicio  moveatur,  sciat  se  ratione  admodum 
fallaci  et  infirma  nitL  Neque  enim  nobis  magna  ex  parte. 
Dotum  eet^  quid  in  scienliis  et  artibus,  yariis  steculis  et  locis^  in- 
notuerit  et  in  publicum  emanarit ;  multo  minu8>  quid  a  enngulis 
tentatum  sit  et  secreto  agitatum.  Itaque  nee  temporis  partus 
nee  abortus  extant  in  fastis.  Neque  ipse  consensus  ejusque 
dintumitas  magni  prorsus  testimandus  est  Utcunque  enim 
varia  sint  genera  politiarum^  unicus  est  status  scientiarum, 
isque  semper  fuit  et  mansurus  est  popularis.  Atque  apud 
popnium  plurimum  vigent  doctriniB  aut  contentios»  et  pu- 
gnaces  aut  specios»  et  inanes^  quales  videlicet  assensum  aut 
iUaqueant  aut  demulcent.  Itaque  maxima  ingenia  proculdubio 
per  singulas  sBtates  vim  passa  sunt ;  dum  viri  captu  et  intel- 
lectu  non  vulgares^  nihilo  secius  existimationi  suae  consulentes, 
temporis  et  multitudinis  judicio  se  submiserint.  Quamobrem 
altiores  contemplationes  si  forte  usquam  emicuerint^  opinionum 
vulgarium  yentis  subinde  agitata  sunt  et  extinctte.  Adeo  ut 
Tempus,  tanquam  fluvius^  leyia  et  inflata  ad  nos  devexerit, 
gravia  et  solidademerserit.  Quin  et  illi  ipsi  authores  qui  dicta- 
turam  quandam  in  scientiis  inyaserunt  et  tanta  confidentia  de 
rebus  pronuntiant^  cum  tamen  per  intervalla  ad  se  redeunt^  ad 
querimonias  de  subtilitate  naturse^  yeritatis  recessibus^  rerum 
obscuritate^  causarum  implicatlone,  ingenii  bumani  infirmitate^ 
se  conyertunt ;  in  hoc  nilulo  tamen  modestiores^  cum  malint 
communem  bominum  et  rerum  conditionem  causari  quam  de 
seipsis  confiteri.  Quin  illis  hoc  fere  solenne  est,  ut  quicquid 
ars  aliqua  non  attingat  id  ipsum  ex  eadem  arte  impossibile  esse 
statoant  Neque  yero  damnari  potest  ars,  quum  ipsa  disceptet 
et  judicet  Itaque  id  agitur,  ut  ignorantia  etiam  ab  ignominia 
liberetur.^  Atque  quse  tradita  et  recepta  sunt  ad  hunc  fere 
modum  se  habent:  quoad  opera  sterilia,  quasstionum  plena; 
incrementis  suis  tarda  et  languida;  perfectionem  in  toto  simu- 
lantia,  sed  per  partes  male  impleta;  delectu  autem  popularia  et 
authoribus  ipsis  suspecta,  ideoque  artificiis  quibusdam  munita  et 
ostentata.^      Qui  autem  et  ipsi  experiri  et   se  scientiis  addere 

>  So  selected  as  to  &vour  popular  DoUons,  while  at  the  same  time  their  truth  is 
doubted  eren  by  those  who  propound  them,  on  which  account  they  are  fenced  round 
and  set  forth  with  sundry  artifices. 
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eanimque  fines  proferre  statuerunt^  nee  illi  a  receptis  prorsus 
desciscere  ausi  Bunt>  nee  fontes  rerum  petere.  Yerum  se  ma- 
gnum quiddam  consequutos  putant  si  aliquid  ex  proprio  inserant 
et  adjiciant;  prudenter  secum  reputantes,  se  in  assentiendo 
modestiam^  in  adjiciendo  libertatem  tueri  posse.  Yerum  dum 
opinionibus  et  moribus  consulitur^  mediocritates  istae  laudatse  in 
magnum  scientiarum  detrimentum  cedunt.  Yix  enim  datnr 
authores  simul  et  admirari  et  superare.  Sed  fit  aquarum  more, 
quae  non  altius  ascendunt  quam  ex  quo  descendenmt.  Itaque 
hujusmodi  homines  emendant  nonnulla  sed  parum  promovent, 
et  proficiunt  in  melius  non  in  majus.  Neque  tamen  defuerunt, 
qui  ausu  majote  onmia  integra  sibi  duxerunt^  et  ingenii  impetu 
usi,  priora  prostemendo  et  destruendo  aditum  sibi  et  placilis 
suis  fecerunt ;  quorum  tumnltu  non  magnopere  profectum  est ; 
quum  philosophiam  et  artes  non  re  ac  opere  amplificare^  sed 
placita  tantum  permutare  atque  regnum  opinionum  in  se  trans- 
ferre  contenderint ;  exiguo  sane  fructu,  quum  inter  errores  op- 
positos  errandi  causes  sint  fere  communes.  Si  qui  autem  nee 
alienis  nee  propriis  placitis  obnoxii,  sed  libertati  faventes^  ita 
animati  fuere  ut  alios  secum  simul  quaerere  euperent ;  illi  sane 
afiectu  honestly  sed  conatu  invalidi  fuerunt  Probabiles  enim 
tantum  rationes  secuti  videntur,  et  argumentorum  vertigine 
circumaguntur^  et  promiscua  quaerendi  licentia  severitatem  in- 
quisitionis  enervarunt.  Nemo  autem  reperitur,  qui  in  rebus 
ipsis  et  experientia  moram  fecerit  legitimam.  Atque  nonnuUi 
rursus  qui  experientias  undis  se  commisere  et  fere  mechanici 
facti  sunt^  tamen  in  ipsa  experientia  erraticam  quandam  inquisi- 
tionem  exercent,  nee  ei^  cert&  lege  militant.  Quin  et  plerique 
pusilla  quaedam  pensa  sibi  proposuere^  pro  magno  dueentea  si 
unum  aliquod  inyentum  eruere  possint;  institute  non  minus 
tenui,  quam  imperito.  Nemo  enim  rei  alieujus  naturam  in  ipsa 
re  reete  aut  foeliciter  perscrutatur ;  verum  post  laboriosam  ex- 
perimentorum  yariationem  non  acquiescit,  sed  invenit  quod 
ulterius  quaerat  Neque  illud  imprimis  omittendum  est>  quod 
omnis  in  experiendo  industria  statim  ab  initio  opera  quaedam 
destinata  praepropero  et  intempestivo  studio  captavit;  fructifera 
(inquam)  experimenta,  non  lucifera,  quaesivit ;  nee  ordinem  di- 
vinum  imitata  est,  qui  prime  die  lueem  *  tantum  crcavit,  eique 

'  In  Its  service. 

*  The  ligbt  created  on  the  first  day  is  by  many  divines  supposed  to  be  net  a  cor^ 
poreal  but  a  spiritual  light  This  is  the  doctrine  of  8.  Augustine ;  who  however  does 
not  say  that  those  who  adopt  a  contrary  opinion  are  necessarily  wrong.     This  Idea  of 
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nnum  diem  int^rum  attribuit ;  neque  illo  die  quicqnam  ma* 
teriati  operis  prodnxit,  yenim  sequentibus  diebus  ad  ea  deacendit 
At  qui  snnimas  dialecticsB  partes  tribaeront  atque  inde  fidiasima 
sciendis  prsesidia  oomparari  putamnt,  Terisaime  et  optime  vide- 
nint  intellectom  hmnaQum  sibi  peimissiim  merito  sospectum 
esse  debere.  Vemm  infirmior  omnino  est  malo  medicina ;  nee 
ipsa  mali  expers.  Siquidem  dialectica  qus  recepta  est,  licet  ad 
civilia  et  artes  qtue  in  sennone  et  opinione  positn  snnt  rectis* 
sime  adhibeatur,  naturae  tamen  subtilitatem  longo  interrallo 
non  attingit ;  et  prenaando  quod  non  c^t,  ad  errorea  potiua 
stabifiendos  et  quasi  figendoe  quam  ad  yiam  yeritati  aperiendam 
valuit* 

Quare,  ut  quae  dicta  aunt  complectamur,  non  videtur  ho- 
minibus  aut  aliena  fides  aut  industria  propria  circa  acientiaa 
hactenufl  fceliciter  illuxiaae ;  praesertim  quum  et  in  demonstra- 
tionibas  et  in  ezperimentis  adbnc  cognitis  parum  sit  praesidiL 
.Sdifidum  aut^n  hujus  universi  structura  sua,  intellectui 
humane  contemplanti,  instar  labyrinihi  est;  ubi  tot  ambigua 
Yiamm>  tain  fallaces  rerum  et  signorum  simifitudines,  tarn 
obliqtuB  et  implezaa  naturamm  spire  et  nodi,  undequaque  se 
ostendunt.  Iter  autem  sub  incerto  sensus  lumine,  interdum 
aflEulg^ite  interdum  se  condente,  per  ezperientiaB  et  rerum 
particularium  sylvas  perpetuo  faciendum  est  Quin  etiam  duces 
itineris  (ut  dictum  est)  qui  se  offerunt,  et  ipsi  implicantur, 
atque  erxomm  et  errantium  numerum  augent.  In  rebus  tarn 
duris,  de  judicio  hominum  ex  vi  propria,  aut  etiam  de  foelicitate 
fortuita,  desperandum  est.  Neque  enim  ingeniorum  quanta- 
cunque  excellentia,  neque  experiendi  alea  saepius  repetita,  ista 
Tincere  queat.  Vestigia  filo regenda  sunt:  omnisque  yia,  usque 
a  primis  ipsis  sensuum  perceptionibus,  certa  ratione  munienda. 
Neque  hsc  ita  accipienda  sunt,  ac  si  nihil  omnino  tot  sasculis, 
tantis  laboribus,  actum  sit.  Neque  enim  eorom  qu»  inyenta 
sunt  DOS  poenitet.  Atque  antiqui  certe,  in  iis  quae  in  ingenio 
et  meditatione  abstracta  posita  sunt,  mirabiles  se  yiros  praesti- 
tere.  Yerum  quemadmodum  saeculis  prioribus,  cum  homines  in 
navigando  per  steUarum  tantum  obserratidnea  cursum  dirige- 
bant,  Teteris  sane  confinentiB  oras  legere  potuerunt,  aut  maria 
aliqua  minora  et  mediterranea  trajicere;  priusquam  autem 
oceanus  trajiceretor  et  novi  orbis  regiones   detegerentur,  ne- 

a  spfritoal  light  was  develofied  at  great  tcngtli  In  oooneidoii  with  the  theory  of  the 
nature  and  oognitioo  of  angela, 
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eesse  fuit  usum  acos  nauticee^  ut  ducem  viae  magis  fidum  et 
certum^  innotuisse:  simili  prorsus  ratione,  quae  hucusque  in 
artibu8  et  scientiis  inyenta  sunt,  ea  hujusmodi  sunt  ut  usu, 
meditatione^  observando,  argumentando,  reperiri  potuerint; 
utpote  quae  sensibus  propiora  sint  et  communibus  notionibus 
fere  subjaceant;  antequam  vero  ad  remotiora  et  occultiora 
naturaB  liceat  appellere,  necessario  requiritur  ut  melior  et  per- 
fectior  mentis  et  intellectus  humai^  usus  et  adoperatio  intro- 
ducatur. 

Nos  certe,  aetemo  veritatis  amore  devicti,  viarum  incertis  et 
arduis  et  solitudinibus  nos  commi^mus ;  et  divino  auxilio  fireti 
et  innixi^  mentem  nostram  et  contra  opinionum  violentias  et 
quasi  instructas  acies,  et  contra  proprias  et  internashassitationes 
et  scrupulos^  et  contra  rerum  caligines  et  hubes  et  undequaque 
Yolantes  phantasias^  sustinuimus ;  ut  tandem  magis  fida  et  se- 
cura  indicia  viventibus  et  posteris  comparare  possemus.  Qua 
in  re  si  quid  profecerimus,  non  alia  sane  ratio  nobis  yiam 
aperuit  quam  vera  et  legitima  spiritus  humani  humiliatio. 
Omnes  enim  ante  nos,  qui  ad  artes  inveniendas  se  applicuerunt, 
conjectis  paulisper  in  res  et  exempla  et  experientiam  oculis, 
statim,  quasi  inyentio  nil  aliud  esset  quam  qua&dam  excogita- 
tio,  spiritus  proprios  ut  sibi  oracu]a  exhiberent  quodammodo 
invocarunt.  Nos  vero  inter  res  caste  et  perpetuo  versantes, 
intellectum  longius  a  rebus  non  abstrahimus  quam  ut  rerum 
imagines  et  radii  (ut  in  sensu  fit)  coire  possint^ ;  unde  fit,  ut 
ingenii  viribus  et  excellentiae  non  multum  relinquatur.  Atque 
quam  in  inveniendo  adhibemus  humilitatem,  eandem  et  in  docendo 
sequuti  sumus.     Neque  enim  aut  confutationum  triumphis,  aut 

'  To  explain  the  illustration  of  which  Bacon  here  makes  use,  it  is  in  the  first  place 
to  be  remarked  that  radiua  is  not  to  be  rendered  by  rayj  but  by  visual  cone.  **  Radium 
▼isualem  spedem  rei  vlsibiUs  dlclrous:  non  ut  lineam  aut  superficiem  mathematicam 
profundo  carentem,  sed  corporalem  et  pyramidalem,  cujus  basis  in  re  visa  et  conus  in 
oculo  videntis  est" — Maiig.  Phil.  x«  2.  c  11.  Again  Telesius,  whose  theory  of  vision 
was  adopted  by  Bacon,  says,  "  que  a  re  que  spectatur  relucet  lux  universa  quldem 
unura  in  pupilla  colt  in  punctum/*  thus  forming  the  ** radius"  just  mentioned. 
Lastly  Telesius  goes  on  to  say,  *'  ab  illarum  [rerum  sc]  puncto  quovis  ilia  [lux  s&] 
relucet,  et  vel  ubi  in  unum  coit  punctum  universa  ibi  fit,  itaque  et  rerum  a  quibus 
relucet  imagines  et  ipsa  [sic  enim  legendum]  in  eodem  flunt  puncto."  These  **  ima- 
gines" then  are  therefore  in  some  unexplained  maimer  bpme  along  by  the  light 
which  constitutes  the  visual  cone,  and  exist  virtually  if  not  fbrroaUy  at  the  apex  fhun 
wbich  the  light  dispersing  in  an  inverse  cone  falls  ultimately  (still  bearing  them  with 
it)  on  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  in  this  system  the  sphere  of  vision.  Bacon's 
expressions  therefore  amount  simply  to  this,  that  the  eye  must  be  at  a  certain  distance 
f^om  the  object  in  order  that  an  effectual  visual  cone  may  be  formed.  He  does  not 
speak  either  of  optical  Images  or  of  rays,  in  the  senses  which  we  attach  to  those  words. 
See  J^leMius,  De  Rerum  Naturd,  vL  c.  23  and  24. 
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antiqnitatis  adFOcatioiiibus^  aut  scttfaoritatis  uauqifttione  qua- 
dun,  ant  etiam  obscoritatas  velo,  aliquam  his  noetm  ioTentis 
majestatem  imponere  ant  oonciliare  oonanmr ;  qualia  reperire 
non  difficile  esset  ei,  qui  iMHuiiii  suo  non  azunua  alionun  Inmea 
aSundere  conaretur.  Non  (inquam)  uUam  aut  Tim  aut  iBsidias 
hoomsum  judiciis  fecimns  aut  pazamus :  veruin  eoe  ad  rea  ipaas 
et  remm  fiedera  adducimus;  ut  ipai  Tideant  quid  habean^ 
quid  aiguant,  quid  addant  atque  in  conuDuue  confeiant.  No6 
antem  a  qua  in  re  Tel  male  credidimus,  Tel  obdonniTimus  et 
minus  attendimusy  vel  defecimus  in  Tia  et  inquiaitionem  abru- 
pimuB,  mhilominiiB  iis  modis  res  nudas  et  apertaa  exbibemuB,  ut 
errores  noetri,  antequam  acientiaB  manftam  altius  nificiant»  notari 
et  separari  poasint ;  atque  etiam  utfacilisetexpedita  ait  labomm 
uoetrorum  contanuatia.  Atque  hoc  modo  inter  empiricam  et 
lationalan  &cultatem  (quarum  moroaa  et  inauapicata  diTortia 
et  repudia  omnia  in  humana  fiumilia  turbaTere)  oonjugium  Ternm 
et  le^timum  in  perpetuum  noe  firmaaae  eziatimamus.* 

Qoambbrem,  qnum  hsc  arbitrii  noetri  non  aint,  in  princiino 
operia^  ad  Deum  Patrem,  Deum  Verbum,  Deum  Spiritum, 
preoea  fundimua  humillimaa  et  ardentiadmaa,  ut  humani  generis 
nramnarum  memorea  et  peregrinatioma  istiua  Tits  in  qua  dies 
paucoa  et  maloe  terimua,  «noTis  auia  eleemoeynia,  per  manua 
noetraa,  familiam  humanam  dotare  dignentur.  Atque  illud 
insaper  aupplicea  rogamua,  ne  humana  dlTinia  offidant,  ncTe  ex 
reseratione  viarum  aensuaet  acoenaione  majore  luminia  naturaUa 
aliquid  incrednlitatia  et  noctia  animia  noetria  erga  diTina  mj- 
steria  oboriatur :  aed  potiua,  ut  ab  intellectu  puro,  a  phantasiia 
et  vanitate  repurgato  et  diTinia  oraculia  nihilominua  aubdito  et 
prorsoa  dedititio,  fidei  dentur  qu»  fidei  aunt  Postremo^  ut 
fi<^enlias  Teneno  a  aerpente  infiiao^  quo  animus  humanus  tumet 
et  inflatnr,  depoeito,  nee  altum  aapiamua  nee  ultra  aobrium,  sed 
veritatem  in  cfaaritate  colamua. 

Peraetia  autem  Totia,  ad  hominea  conyerai,  qusedam  et  8alu> 
tana  monemua  et  equa  poatulamua.  Monemus  primum  (quod 
etiam  precati  sumua)  ut  homines  sensum  in  oflScio,  quoad  diTina, 
contineant.  Sensus  enim  (iostar  soils)  globi  terrestris  faciem 
aperit,  ccslestis  claudit  et  obsignat.*    Rursus,  ne  hujusce  msli 

>  Thb  b  ooe  of  the  paniget  wblch  show  that  Bicon  did  not  ixiiagtnc  that  the 
empirica]  Iknilty  was  the  only  thing  to  be  consiileitd  fai  the  phUoeophy  of  science,  but 
that  he  recognised  another  ooonlinate  element. 

'  This  image,  wlilch  in  the  AdvanemaU  of  Leammp  and  in  the  2>e  Awgmenth 
Bacon  qootci  from  **  one  of  Flato's  icho<^»"  Is  taken  from  Phllo  Jndania,  perhaps  the 
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fuga  in  contrarium  peccent;  quod  certe  fiet^  si  natiine  in- 
quisitionem  ulla  ex  parte  veluti  interdicto  separatam  putant. 
Neque  enim  pura  ilia  et  immaculata  scientia  naturalise  per 
quam  Adam  nomina  ex  proprietate  rebus  imposuit^  principium 
aut  occasionem  lapsui  dedit.  Sed  ambitiosa  iUa  et  imperativa 
scientisB  moralis^  de  bono  et  malo  dijudicantis,  cupiditas^  ad  hoc 
ut  Homo  a  Deo  deficeret  et  sibi  ipsi  leges  daret,  ea  demum 
ratio  atque  modus  tentationis  fuit  De  scientiis  autem  quae 
naturam  contemplantur  sanctus  ille  philosophus  pronuntiat^ 
Ghniam  Dei  esse  celare  rem  ;  gloriam  regis  autem  rem  invenire  .• 
non  aliter  ac  si  diyina  natura  innocenti  et  benevolo  puerorum 
ludo  delectaretur,  qui  ideo  se  abscondunt  ut  inveniantur ;  atque 
animam  humanam  sibi  coUusorem  in  hoc  ludo  pro  sua  in  homines 
indulgentia  et  bonitate  cooptaverit.  Fostremo  onmes  in  uni* 
versum  monitos  volumus^  ut  scientise  veros  fines  cogitent;  nee 
earn  aut  animi  causa  petant^  aut  ad  contentionem,  aut  ut  alios 
despiciant^  aut  ad  commodum^  aut  ad  famam^  aut  ad  potenliam, 
aut  hujusmodi  inferiora;  sed  ad  meritumet  usus  vitse;  eamque 
in  charitate  perficiant  et  regant.  Ex  appetitu  enim  potenlise 
angeli  lapsi  sunt ;  ex  appetitu  scientise,  homines ;  sed  charitatls 
non  est  excessus ;  neque  angelus  aut  homo  per  earn  unquam  in 
periculum  venit 

Fostulata  autem  nostra  qu»  afferimus  talia  sunt.  De  nobis 
ipsis  silemus :  de  re  autem  quae  agitur  petimus^  ut  homines  earn 
non  opinionem  sed  opus  esse  cogitent ;  ac  pro  certo  habeant^ 
non  sectee  nos  alicujus  aut  placiti^  sed  utilitatb  et  amplitudinis 
humansB  ftmdamenta  moliri.  Delude  ut  suis  commodis  aequi, 
exutis  opinionum  zeUs  et  praegudiciis^  in  commune  consulant ;  ac 
ab  erroribus  viarum  atque  impedimentis^  nostris  prsesidiis  et 
auxiliis,  liberati  et  muniti^laborum  qui  restant  et  ipsi  in  partem 


most  poetical  of  the  Neo-Flatonlsts.    «  Poet  exortum  ejus  [soils  scilicet]  Ulastnntiir  In 

terris  omnia.  In  coelo  vero  celantur ;  e  dlyerso,  post  qos  occasum  sldera  quidem  pn>- 

mlcant,  terrestria  Tcro  cancta  obtegmitur  umbris  superrenientibas :  ad  eundem  modum 

res  nostne  se  habent;  quoUes  sensuum  splendor  tanquam  sol  oritur,  tuic  scientiae 

reyer&  coelestes  occultaotur :  quotles  autem  ad  occasum  accedit,  tunc  fulgentiasimse 

▼irtutum  steUss  se  proferunt,  quandoetiam  mens  ipsa  re  nulU  velante  fit  sensibOis.*' — 

J^ilo  Jud„   Quod  tomnia  mittantur  a  Deo.     (I  quote  from  the  version  of  G^lenius.) 

Kearly  the  same  idea  appears  to  be  expressed  in  the  Bkagaoad  GUa,  it  69.: 

Welche  Jedem  Gescbopf  Nacht  ist,  in  der  wacht  der  Oesammelte ; 

In  der  Jeglich  Geschopf  wachet,  ist  des  schauenden  Weisen  Nacht 

S.  W.  r.  BwathdiCn  Workt,  I  34. 
Which  might  l>e  thus  rendered  in  the  I^atln  of  the  middle  ages :  — 
In  nocte  creatura  vigilat  intemus  homo ; 
Cum  autem  vigilat  creatura,  contemplativo  nox  est 
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veniant     Prssterea^  ut  bene  sperent;   neque  Instaurationem 
noetram^  ut  quiddam  infinitum   et  ultra  mortale,  fingant  et 
animo  concipiant;  quum  revera  sit  infiniti  erroris  finis  et  ter- 
minus legitimus;    mortalitatis  autem  et  humanitatis  non   sit 
inunemor ;  quum  rem  non  intra  unius  setatis  curriculum  omnino 
perfici  posse  confidat^  sed  successioni  destinet;  denique  scientiasj 
non  per  arrogantiam  in  humani  ingenii  cellulis^  sed  submisse  in 
mundo  majore  quaerat.    Yasta  vero  ut  plurimum  solent  esse^  qus 
inania:   solida  contrahuntur  mazime^  et  in  parvo  sita  sunt.    Po- 
stremo  etiam  petendum  yidetur  (ne  forte  quis  rei  ipsius  periculo 
nobis  iniquus  esse  velit)  ut  yideant  homines^  quatenus  ex  eo 
quod   nobis  asserere  necesse  sit  (si  mode  nobis  ipsi  constare 
velimus)  de  his  nostris  opinandi  aut  sententiam  ferendi  sibi  jus 
permissixm  putent :  quum  nos  omnem  istam  rationem  humanam 
prsematuramj   anticlpantem,  et  a  rebus  temere  et  citius  quam 
oportuit  abstractam^  (quatenus  ad  inquisitionem  naturae) 
ut  rem  variam  et  perturbatam  et  male  extructam 
rejiciamus.     Neque  postulandum  est 
ut  ejus  judicio  stetur^  qusB 
ipsa  in  judicium 
vocatur. 
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Eju9  constUuuntur  Partes  sex. 

Prima;   PartUiones  Sdentiarum. 

Secunda;  Novum    Organum,    siye    Indicia    de   Inierpretatume 

Naturm. 
Tertia;  PJuBnomena    Universij  sive    Historia  NaturaUs  et  Ex- 

perimentaUs  ad  condendam  Philosophiam, 
Quarta ;  Scala  InteUectus. 

Qttinta ;  Prodromiy  sive  ArUicipationes  Philosophus  SecufuUe. 
Sexta ;    PhUosophia  Secunda^  siye  Scientia  Activa. 

Singularum  Argiimenta, 

Pars  autem  instituti  nostri  est^  ut  omnia^  quantum  fieri  potest, 
aperte  et  perspicue  proponantur.  Nuditas  enim  animi,  ut  olim 
corporis,  innocentiss  et  simplicitatis  comes  est.  Pateat  itaque 
primo,  ordo  operis  atque  ratio  ejus.  Partes  operis  a  nobis  con- 
stituuntur  sex. 

Prima  pars  exhibet  sciential  ejus  sive  doctrinal  in  cujus 
possessione  humanum  genus  hactenus  versatur,  Sununam,  sive 
descriptionem  universalem.  Visum  enim  est  nobis  etiam  in  iis 
qusB  recepta  sunt  nonnullam  facere  moram :  eo  nimirum  consilio, 
ut  facilius  et  veteribus  perfectio  et  novis  aditus  detur.  Pari 
enim  fere  studio  ferimur  et  ad  yetera  excolenda  et  ad  ulteriora 
assequenda.  Pertinet  etiam  hoc  ad  faciendam  fidem:  juxta 
illud,  Non  accipit  indoctus  verba  scienticB,  nisi  prius  ea  dixeris 
qu(B  versantur  in  corde  ejus.  Itaque  scientiarum  atque  artium 
receptarum  oras  legere,  necnon  utilia  quaedam  in  illas  importare, 
tanquam  in  transitu,  non  negligemus. 

Partitiones  tamen  Scientiarum  adhibemus  eas,  quae  non  tan- 
tum  jam  inyenta  et  nota,  sed  hactenus  omissa  et  debita,  com- 
plectantur.  Etenim  inyeniuntur  in  globo  intellectuali,  quem- 
admodum  in  terrestri,  et  culta  pariter  et  deserta.  Itaque  nil 
mirum  yideri  debet,  si  a  diyisionibus  usitatis  quandoque  receda- 
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mas.  Adjectio  enim,  dum  totum  variat^  etiam  partes  earumque 
secdones  neoeesario  variat :  receptsB  autem  divisiones  receptae 
giunins  scientiarum^  qualis  nunc  est^  tantum  oompetunt. 

Circa  ea  vero  quas  ecu  omiasa  notabimoB,  ita  noB  geremos,  ut 
non  IcTCs  tantom  titulos  et  argomenta  concisa  eorum  quse  desi- 
derantur  proponamus.  Nam  siquid  inter  omissa  retulerimus 
(modo  sit  dignioris  rabjecti)  cujos  ratio  panio  videatur  obscurior, 
adeo  ut  merito  suspicari  possimus  homines  non  facile  intellectu- 
ros  quid  nobis  velimus  aut  quale  sit  illud  opus  quod  animo  et 
eogitatione  complectimur,  perpetuo  nobis  curaB  erit  aut  pnecepta 
hujusmodi  operis  conficiendi  aut  etiam  partem  operis  ipsius  jam 
a  nobis  confectam  ad  exemplum  totius  subjungere ;  ut  in  sin- 
gulis aut  opera  aut  consilio  juvemus.  Etenim  etiam  ad  nostrauk 
existimationemj  non  solum  aliorum  utilitatem^  pertinere  puta- 
vimus,  ne  quis  arbitretur  levem  aliquam  de  istiusmodi  rebus 
notionem  mentem  nostram  perstrinxisse^  atque  esse  ilia  quas 
desidenunus  ac  prensamus  tanquam  votis  similia.  Ea  vero  talia 
sunt,  quorum  et  penes  homines  (nisi  sibi  ipsi  desint)  potestas 
plane  sit,  et  nos  apud  nosmet  rationem  quandam  certam  et  ex- 
plicatam  habeamus.  Neque  enim  regiones  metiri  animo,  ut 
augures,  auspiciorum  causa:  sed  intrare,  ut  duces,  promerendi 
studio ' ,  suscepimus.    Atque  hmc  prima  operis  pars  est. 

Porro  pnetenrecti  artes  Tcteres,  intellectum  humanum  ad 
trajiciendam  instruemus.  Destinatur  itaque  parti  secundae, 
doctrina  de  meliore  et  perfectiore  usu  rationis  in  rerum  inqui- 
sitione,  et  de  auziliis  veris  intellectus :  ut  per  hoc  (quantum 
conditio  humanitatis  ac  mortalitatis  patitur)  exaltetur  inteUectus, 
et  iacultate  amplificetur  ad  naturae  ardua  et  obscura  superanda. 
Atque  est  ea  quam  adducimus  ars  (quam  Interpretatianem  Na- 
ture appellare  consuevimus)  ex  genere  logicaB ;  licet  plurimum, 
atque  adeo  immensum  quiddam,  intersit  Nam  et  ipsa  ilia  logica 
Tulgaris  auxilia  et  praesidia  intellectui  moliri  ac  parare  pro  te- 
tur :  et  in  hoc  uno  consentiunt  Differt  autem  plane  a  vulgari 
rebus  pnecipue  tribus :  yiz.  ipso  fine,  ordine  demonstrandi,  et 
iuquirendi  initiis. 

Nam  huic  nostras  scientiae  finis  proponitur,  ut  inveniantur 
non  argumenta  sed  artes,  nee  principiis  consentanea  sed  ipsa 
principia,  nee  rationes  probabiles  sed  designationes  et  indica- 


^  Purposing  to  deserve  well  of  their  country. 
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tiones  Operum.  Itaque  ex  intentione  diversa  diyergUB  sequitur 
effectus.  niic  enim  adyersarius  disputatione  Yincitar  et  con- 
Btringitur^  hie  natura  opere. 

Atque  cum  hujusmodi  fine  conveniunt  demonstrationmn  ipsa- 
rum  natura  et  ordo.  In  logica  enim  vulgari  opera  fere  universa 
circa  Syllogismum  consumitur.  De  Inductione  vero  Dialectici 
yix  serio  cogitasse  videntur ;  levi  mentione  earn  transmittentes^ 
et  ad  disputandi  formulas  properantes.  At  nos  demonstra- 
tionem  per  syllogismum  rejicimus^  quod  confusius  agat,  et 
naturam  emittat  e  manibus.  Tametsi  enim  nemini  dubiiim 
esse  possit  quin^  quad  in  medio  termino  conveniunt^  ea  et  inter 
se  conyeniant  (quod  est  mathematicse  cujusdam  certitudinia) : 
imihilominus  hoc  subest  fraudis^  quod  syllogismus  ex  propositio- 
nibus  constet^  propositiones  ex  verbis^  verba  autem  notionum 
tesserae  et  signa  sint.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsse  mentis  (qu» 
verborum  quasi  anima  sunt^  et  totius  hujusmodi  structure  ac 
fabricae  basis)  male  ac  temere  a  rebus  abstractae^  et  vagae^  nee 
satis  definitaB  et  circumscripta^^  denique  multis  modis  vitioe» 
fuerint^  omnia  ruunt.  Rejicimus  igitur  syllogismum ;  neque  id 
solum  quoad  principia  (ad  quad  nee  illi  eam  adhibent)  sed  etiam 
quoad  propositiones  medias^  quas  educit  sane  atque  partiirit 
utcunque  syllogismus^  sed  operum  steriles  et  a  practica  re- 
motas  et  plane  quoad  partem  activam  scientiarum  incompe- 
tentes.  Quamvis  igitur  relinquamus  syllogismo  et  hujusmodi 
demonstrationibus  famosis  ac  jactatis  jurisdictionem  in  artes 
populores  et  opinabiles  (nil  enim  in  hac  parte  movemus)^  tamen 
ad  naturam  rerum  Inductione  per  omnia^  et  tam  ad  minorea 
propositiones  quam  ad  majores,  utimur.  Inductionem  enim 
censemuB  eam  esse  demonstrandi  formam^  quae  sensnm  tuetur 
et  naturam  premit  et  operibus  imminet  ac  fere  inuniscetur. 

Itivque  ordo  quoque  demonstrandi  plane  invertitur.  Adhuc 
enim  res  ita  geri  oonsuevit ;  ut  a  sensu  et  particularibus  prime 
loco  ad  maxime  generalia  advoletur,  tanquam  ad  polos  fixos 
circa  quos  disputationes  vertantur ;  ab  illis  caBtera  per  media 
deriventur :  via  certe  compendiaria/  sed  praecipiti^  et  ad  natu- 
ram impervia^  ad  disputationes  vero  proclivi  et  accommodata. 
At  secundum  nos,  axiomata^  continenter  et  .gradatim  excitan- 

■  Bacon^s  way  of  ustng  the  word  "  axioxna**  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  *'  enuntiatum  ** 
or  '*  propositio  **  be  derived  fh)m  Peter  Bamua.  Basse,  an  early  commentator  oa 
Ramus,  remarks  that  the  word  Is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Cicero,  who  probably  took 
it  Uom  the  Stoics. 
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tui,  nt  nonnisi  poBtremo  loco  ad  generalissiina  veniatur:  ea 
Tero  generalissima  evadunt  non  notionalia^  sed  bene  terminata^ 
et  talia  quse  natura  ut  revera  eibi  notiora  agnoscat  ^  quseque 
rebus  hiereant  in  mednllis. 

At  in  forma  ipsa  quoque  indnctionis^  et  judicio  qnod  per  eam 
fit,  opus  longe  maximum  movemus.  Ea  enim  de  qua  dialeciici 
loquuntur,  quaB  procedit  per  enumerationem  simplicem,  puerile 
quiddam  est,  et  precario  concludit,  et  periculo  ab  in^taTitia  con- 
tradictoria  exponitur,  et  oonsueta  tantum  intuetmr,  nee  ezitnm 
repent. 

Atqui  opus  est  ad  scientias  inductionis  forma  tali,  qute  ex- 
perientiam  solyat  et  separet,  et  per  exclusiones  ac  rejectiones 
debitas  necessario  concludat  Quod  si  judiciiun  illud  yulgatum 
dialecticorum  tam  operosum  fuerit,  et  tanta  ingenia  exercuerit; 
quanto  magis  laborandum  est  in  hoc  altero,  quod  non  tantum 
ex  mentis  penetralibus,  sed  etiam  ex  naturae  yisceribus  extra- 
hitur? 

Neque  tamen  hie  finis.  Nam  fundamenta  quoque  sdeniia- 
rum  fortius  deprimimus  et  solidamus,  atque  initia  inquirendi 
altius  sumimus,  quam  adhuc  homines  fecerunt:  ea  subjiciendo 
examini,  quae  logica  vulgaris  tanquam  fide  aliena  recipit.  Etenim 
dialectici  principia  scintiarum  a  scientiis  singulis  tanquam  mut  uo 
sumunt :  rursus,  notiones  mentis  primas  venerantur :  postremo, 
informationibus  immediatis  sensus  bene  dispositi  acquiescunt. 
At  nos  logicam  veram  singulas  scientiarum  provincias  majore 
cum  imperio  quam  penes  ipsarum  principia  sit  debere  ingredi 
decreTimus,  atque  ilia  ipsa  principia  putatiya  ad  rationes  red- 
dendas   compellere    quousque  plane  constent.'     Quod  yero 

>  Aristotle  ererywhere  distingubhes  between  that  which  is  prior  and  mora  known 
in  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  which  is  prior  and  more  known  with  respect  to 
ourselves.  Thus  in  the  Potterior  Anafytict,  1.  2.,  he  says :  *•  Prion  autem  et  notioni 
dupUciter  dicuntnr:  neque  enim  idem  est  prius  naturA  et  prius  quantum  ad 
nos  pertinet ;  neque  idem  quod  notius  natura  et  quod  nobis  notius.  Dlco  enim, 
quantum  ad  nos,  et  prion  et  notion  esse  qu«  a  sensu  propius ;  per  se  vero  ac  simpliciter, 
et  prion  et  notion  qua  longius  absunt ;  quo  quid  autem  magis  universale  eo  est  re. 
motinsy  ac  singula  qucque  sunt  proxima.'*  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  Greek  dative,  substitute  for  "  notius  natura,**  if  ^trci  ytwpifjuhtpoy,  *<  notius  na- 
turae,** as  If  Aristotle  had  spoken  of  Nature's  knowledge  in  opposition  to  ours.  The 
phrase  in  the  text  involves  the  same  metaphor.  It  may  be  tnnslated  "Such  as 
Nature  would  recognise  as  being  really  her  first  principles.**  *•  Notius  natura**  is  equi- 
valent to  St.  Thomas*s  expression  ••  prius  per  viam  perfectlonis.**  See  with  respect 
to  the  sulgect  of  this  note,  and  especially  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  phrases  ii 
priori  and  it  posteriori,  Trendelenbvrg  EUmenta  Ijog,  Aristot.  81. 

Bartboldy's  rendering  Is  merely  founded  in  error :  **  dass  es  die  Natur  fiir  einen 
wirkllchcn  Beweis  einer  innigem  Bekanntschaft  mit  ihr  anerkennen  muss.** 

'  On  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  sciences,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  essay 
by  Bitter  In  the  Barltn  Tramactiont, 
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attinet  ad  notiones  primas  intellectus;  nihil  est  eoram  quse 
mtellectus  sibi  permissus  congessit^  quin  nobis  pro  sospecto  sit^ 
neo  nllo  modo  ratum^  nisi  novo  judicio  se  stiterit  et  secundum 
illud  pronuntiatum  fuerit.  Quinetiam  sensus  ipsius  infonna- 
tiones  miiltis  modis  excutimns.  Sensus  enim  fSsJlunt  utique, 
sed  et  errores  suos  indicant:  verum  errores  pnesto^  indicia 
eorum  longe  petita  sunt. 

Duplex  autem  est  sensus  culpa :  aut  enim  destituit  nos  aut 
dedpit.  Nam  primo^  plurims  sunt  res  quse  sensum  etiam  recte 
dispositum  nee  ullo  modo  impeditum  effugiunt ;  aut  subtilitate 
totius  corporis,  aut  partium  minutiis,  aut  loci  distantia,  aut  tar- 
ditate  atque  etiam  yelocitate  motus,  aut  familiaritate  objecti,  aut 
alias  ob  causas.  Neque  rursus,  ubi  sensus  rem  tenet,  prehen- 
siones  ejus  admodiim  firm»  sunt.  Nam  testimonium  et  infor- 
matio  sensus  semper  est  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia 
universi^:  atque  magno  prorsus  errore  asseritur,  sensum  esse 
mensuram  rerum. 

Itaque  ut  his  occurratur,  nos  multo  et  fido  ministerio  auxilia 
sensui  undique  conquisivimus  et  contraximus,  ut  destitutionibus 
substitutiones,  variationibus  rectificationes  suppeditentur.  Ne- 
que  id  molimur  tam  instrumentis  quam  experimentis.  Etenim 
experimentorum  longe  major  est  subtilitas  quam  sensus  ipsius^ 
licet  instrumentis  exquisitis  adjuti;  (de  iis  loquimur  experimen- 
tis, qu»  ad  intentionem  ejus  quod  quaeritur  perite  et  secundum 
artem  excc^itata  et  apposita  sunt.)'  Itaque  perceptioni  sen- 
sus immediatsB  ac  propria  non  multum  tribuimus :  sed  eo  rem 
deducimus,  ut  sensus  tantum  de  experimento,  experimenttun  de 
re  judicet.     Quare  existimamus  nos  sensus  (a  quo  omnia  in 


1  The  phrase  *<e8t  ex  analogii'*  is  to  be  rendered  (giving  to  «  analogia "  a  wider 
signification  than  that  which  it  ordinarily  has)  by  "  has  reference  to :  **  just  ai  in  the 
dictum,  *'  materia  non  est  cognoscibilis  nisi  ex  analogic  (or  per  analogiam)  ibrm« ;  ** — 
"  except  by  reference  to  form.*'  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  way  of  using  the 
word  was  suggested  by  the  passage  in  the  Phytict  which  gave  rise  to  the  dictum  I  have 
quoted.  Aristotle  says,  Phyt.  L  7.,  **  *H  8^  ^okaiiUvh  ^is,  hrumrrii  kotA  ityoKayiaif 
—in  which  however  the  word  is  really  used  in  its  usual  sense,  since  Aristotle  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  bwoMiiUvii  ^{ura  stands  in  the  same  relation  Xoobtria  that  bronie  does  to  a  statue, 
or  wood  to  a  couch  ;  thus  illustrating  the  nature  of  matter  by  referring  to  the  sulqect- 
matter  of  an  artificial  form.  Bacon  elsewhere  uses  the  phrase  *<  in  ordine  ad  **  Just  as 
he  here  uses  "ex  analogic ; "  and  on  the  other  hand  S.  Thomas  says,  referring  to  the 
passage  just  cited,  **  Materia  non  est  scibilis  nisi  in  ordine  ad  formam,  ut  dicit  Fhilo- 
Bophus  primo  Physicorum ;  **  so  that  the  two  phrases  seem  equivalent  See  S»  Thomas, 
De  Naturd  Materia,  c.  2.,  compared  with  the  tract  De  principio  individuationit. 

That  the  meaning  of  the  word  Analogy  was  misconceived  by  S.  Thomas,  by  Duns 
Scotus,  and  by  the  schoolmen  in  general,  is  pointed  out  by  Zabarella,  De  prim,  rerum 
materid,  i.  4. 

"  [Compare  Nov,  Org.  ii.  36.-7.  &] 
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matarafibBB  petenda  sont^  nisi  forte  libeat  insanire)  antbtites 
rdigioeos,  et  oraculorum  ejus  non  imperitos  interpretes,  nos 
prsBstitiase :  ut  alii  profeaaione  quadam^  nos  re  ipsa,  sensmn 
tueri  ao  oolere  Tideamnr.  Atque  hujnsmodi  sunt  ea  que  ad 
Imnen  ipeum  natursB  ejnsqne  accensionem  et  immissionem 
paramns :  qnsB  per  se  sofficere  possent^  si  intellectns  humanns 
sequus  et  instar  tabuln  abras89  esset.  Sed  com  mentes  homi- 
Bum  miris  modis  adeo  obsessse  sint  ut  ad  veros  rerom  radios 
ezcipiendos  sLaoara  et  polita  area  jMrorsns  desit,  necessitaB  qiue- 
dam  incomlnt  ut  etiam  huic  rei  remedium  qmerendnm  esse 
patemos. 

Idola  aaiem  a  quibos  oocupator  mens,  vel  Adscititia  snnt 
Tel  Innata.  Adscititia  vero  immigranmt  in  mentes  hominum, 
vel  ex  philo80{Aoram  placitis  et  sectis  yel  ex  penrersis  legibus 
demonBtrationnm.  At  Innata  inluerent  aatoras  ipsiiis  intellectns^ 
qui  ad  errorem  longe  proclivior  esse  defHrehenditur  quam  sensus* 
Utcunqofi  enim  homines  sibi  placeant  et  in  admirationem  men- 
tis baman»  ac  fere  adontionem  ruant,  illud  certissimupi  est ; 
sicut  speculum  insequale  rerum  ra«£os  ex  figura  et  sectione 
prc^Hria  immutat,  ita  et  mentem,  cum  a  rebus  per  sensum  pa- 
titur,  in  notionibas  suis  expediendis  et  comminiscendis  baud 
optima  fide  rerum  naturae  suam  naturam  inserere  et  immiscere. 

Atque  priora  ilia  duo  Idolorum  genera  «gre,  ])08trema  vero 
b»c  nullo  modo,  evelli  possunt^  Id  tantum  relinquitur,  ut 
indicentur>  atque  ut  vis  ista  mentis  insidiatrix  notetur  et  con- 
yincatur ;  ne  f<»rte  a  destructione  veterum  novi  subinde  errorum 
surculi  ex  ipsa  mala  complezione  maitis  pullulent,  eoque  res 
recidat,  ut  errores  non  extingnantnr  sed  permutentnr;  ye- 
rum  e  contra  ut  illud  tandem  in  aeternum  ratum  et  fixum  eit, 
intellec^um  nisi  per  inductionem  ejusque  formam  legitimam 
judicare  non  posse.  Itaque  doctrina  ista  de  expurgatione  intel- 
lectus  ut  ipse  ad  veritatem  habilis  sit,  tribus  redaigutionibus 
absolyitur:  redargutione  philosophiarom,  redargutione  demon- 
strationum,  et  redargutione  rationis  humanae  nativae.'  His  vero 
explicatis,   ac  postquam  demum  patuerit  quid  rerum  natura» 

>  The  priorm  chto  an  the  Idob  of  the  Theatre,  which  include  both  kindi.  The 
postrema  hoc  are  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the  Market-place.  Compare 
De  Aug.  Set.  t.  4. ;  and  see  Note  C.  at  the  end  of  the  Prefiice. —  J.  S. 

*  Compare  Aph.  1 15,  where  these  three  Redarputumes  are  enumerated  in  the  inTerse 
order ;  in  which  order  they  are  treated.  This  shows  that  the  D'uirUndio  Operis  wai 
writte^n  before  Bacon  had  decided  npon  the  arrangement  of  the  Novum  Oiyanum, 
See  Note  C  at  the  end  of  the  Prefiwe.— «/.  S. 
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quid  mentis  natura  ferat,  existimamus  nos  thalamum  Mentis 
et  Universi^  pronnba  divina  bonitate,  stravisse  et  ornaaee.  Epi- 
thalamii  autem  votum  sit^  nt  ex  eo  connubio  auxilia  humana  et 
stirps  inventorum  qua  necessitates  ac  miserias  hominmn  aliqua 
ex  parte  doment  et  subigant^  suscipiatur.^  Htec  vero  est  aperis 
pars  secundcu 

At  vias  non  solum  monstrare  et  munire^  sed  inire  quoque 
conolium  est.  Itaque  tertia  pars  opens  complectitur  Phcsnomena 
Universi;  hoc  est,  omnigenam  experientiam,  atque  historiam 
naturalem  ejus  generis  quss  possit  esse  ad  condendam  pbiloso- 
phiam  fundamentalis.  Neque  enim  cxcellens  aliqua  demon- 
strandi  via  sive  naturam  interpretandi  forma,  ut  mentem  ab 
errore  et  lapsu  defendere  ac  sustinere^  ita  ei  materiam  ad  scien- 
dum praebere  et  subministrare  possit  Yerum  iis  quibus  non 
conjicere  et  hariolari,  sed  invenire  et  scire  propositum  est,  qui- 
que  non  simiolas  et  fabulas  mundorum  comminisci,  sed  hujus 
ipsius  veri  mundi  naturam  introspicere  et  velut  dissecare  in 
ammo  habent,  omnia  a  rebus  ipsis  petenda  sunt.  Neque  huic 
labori  et  inquisitioni  ac  mundanae  perambulationi,  ulla  ingenii 
aut  meditationis  aut  argumentationis  substitutio  aut  compen* 
satio  sufficere  potest;  non  si  omnia  omnium  ingenia  coierint. 
Itaque  aut  hoc  prorsus  habendum,  aut  negotium  in  perpetuum 
deserendum.  Ad  hunc  vero  usque  diem  ita  cum  hominibus 
actum  est,  ut  minime  mirum  sit  si  natura  sui  copiam  non  faciat. 

Nam  primo,  sensus  ipsius  informatio,  et  deserens  et  fallens ; 
observatio,  indiligens  et  ineequalis  et  tanquam  fortuita ;  tradi- 
tio,  vana  et  ex  rumore ;  practica,  operi  intenta  et  servilis ;  vis 
experimentalis,  cseca,  stupida,  vaga,  et  prserupta ;  denique  histo- 
ria  naturalis,  levis  et  inops,  vitiosissimam  materiam  intellectui 
ad  philosophiam  et  scientias  congesserunt. 

*  The  received  reading  is  tuieipUOur^  which  seems  erroneous,  but  may  perhaps  be 
defended.  [I  have  myself  very  Uttlc  doubt  that  Bacon  wrote  tuteipiaiw,  not  nuci- 
pianiur.  If  it  be  ever  allowable  to  make  a  verb  which  depends  upon  two  nominatives 
agree  with  the  last  only  (which  I  thtnk  it  sometimes  is),  there  was  a  reason  for  doing 
so  in  this  case ;  an  ambiguity  as  well  as  a  jingle  being  thereby  avoided.  In  an  eariier 
form  of  this  passage  (which  will  be  found  In  the  Partis  Insiaurationit  seeundm  Be- 
lineatio),  the  verb  is  in  the  singular,  as  here  ;  though  in  that  place  it  depends  directly 
upon  the  plural  nominative  "auxilia  humana,"  and  therefore  cannot  be  defended. 
In  the  Redargutio  PhiloMophiarum  it  appears  again  in  still  another  shape.  There 
we  have  two  nominatives,  one  singular  and  one  plural,  as  here ;  but  the  plural  coming 
last,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  **  ut  ex  illo  connubio,  non  phantasise  monstra,  sed  stirps 
heroum,  quae  monstra  domet  et  extinguat, — hoc  est  inventa  salutaria  et  utilia  ad 
necessitates  humanas  (quantum  fieri  datur)  debeUaudos  et  relevandos,  suscipiantur. 
Hoc  epithalamU  votum  sit"—/.  S,'] 
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Deinde>  pnepostera  argumentandi  Bubtilitas  et  yentilatio 
aemm  rebus  plane  desperatia  tentatur  remedium^  nee  negotium 
ullo  modo  restituit  aut  errores  separat.  Itaque  nulla  spes 
majoris  augment!  ac  progressus  sita  est^  nisi  in  restauratione 
quadam  sdentiarum. 

Hujus  autem  exordia  omnino  a  naturali  historia  sumenda 
sunt,  eaque  ipsa  novi  cujusdam  generis  et  apparatus.  Frustra 
enim  fuerit  speculum  expolire,  si  desint  imagines;  et  plane 
materia  idonea  praeparanda  est  intellectui,  non  solum  prassidia 
fida  comparanda.  Differt  vero  rursus  historia  nostra  (quem- 
admodom  logica  nostra)  ab  ea  quas  habetur,  multis  rebus :  fine 
sive  officio^  ipsa  mole  et  congerie,  dein  subtilitate,  etiam 
delectu  et  constitutione  in  ordine  ad  ea  quse  sequuntmr. 

Primo  enim  eam  proponimus  historiam  naturalem,  quas  non 
tarn  aut  rerum  varietate  delectet  aut  pnesenti  experimentorum 
fructu  juvetj  quam  lucem  inventioni  causarum  afiundat,  et 
philoBophiaB  enutricandas  primam  mammam  praebeat.  Licet  enim 
opera  atque  activam  scientiarum  partem  praecipue  sequamur, 
tamen  messis  tempus  expectamus^  nee  museum  et  segetem  her- 
bidam  demetere  conamur.  Satis  enim  scimus,  axiomata  recte 
inventa  tota  agmina  operum  secum  trahere^  atque  opera  non 
sparsim  sed  confertim  exhibere.  Intempestivum  autem  ilium 
et  puerilem  affectum,  ut  pignora  aliqua  novorum  operum  pro- 
pere  captentur,  prorsus  damnamus  et  amovemus,  ceu  pomiun 
Atalantae  quod  cursum  retardat.  Atque  HistoriaB  nostras 
Naturalis  officium  tale  est. 

Quoad  congeriem  yero,  conficimus  historiam  non  solum 
naturae  liberas  ac  solutaB  (cum  scilicet  ilia  sponte  fluit  et  opus 
Buum  peragit),  qualis  est  historia  ccelestium,  meteororum,  terras 
et  maris,  mineralium,  plantarum,  animaliimi ;  sed  multo  magis 
nature  constrictas  et  vexatae ;  nempe,  cum  per  artem  et  ministe- 
rium  humanum  de  statu  suo  detruditur,  atque  premitur  et 
fingitur.  Itaque  omnia  artium  mechanicarum,  omnia  operativao 
partis  liberalium,  omnia  practicarum  complurium  quad  in  artem 
propriam  non  coaluerunt,  experimenta  (quantum  inquirere 
licuit  et  quantum  ad  finem  nostrum  faciunt)  perscribimus. 
Quin  etiam  (ut  quod  res  est  eloquamur)  fastum  hominum  et 
speciosa  nil  morati,  multo  plus  et  operae  et  pnesidii  in  hac 
parte  quam  in  ilia  altera  ponimus;  quandoquidem  natura 
rerum  magis  so  prodit  per  vexationes  artis  qiiam  in  libertate 
propria. 
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Neque  Corporum  tantum  historiam  exhibemus;  sed  diligentiss 
insuper  nostne  esse  putayimus^  etiam  Yirtutum  ipsarum  (illarum 
dicimus  qiue  tanquam  cardinales  in  natura  censeri  possint,  et 
in  quibns  naturse  primordia  plane  constituuntur^  utpote  materia^ 
primis  passionibus  ac  desideriis^  viz.  Densoy  Raro,  Calidoy  Frigido, 
Cansistenti,  Fluidoy  Gravis  Levi,  aliisque  baud  paucis)  historiam 
seorsum  comparare.^ 

Enimvero  ut  de  subtilitate  dicamus^  plane  conquirimus  genu8 
ezperimentorum  longe  subtilius  et  simplicius  quam  sunt  ea  quse 
occnrrunt.  Complura  enim  a  tenebris  educimus  et  eruimus^ 
qufo  nulU  in  mentem  venisset  investigare,  nisi  qui  certo  et  con- 
stant! tramite  ad  inventionem  causarum  pergeret;  cum  in  se 
nullius  magnopere  sint  usus;  ut  liquido  appareat,  ea  non  propter 
se  qua&sita  esse;  sed  ita  prorsus  se  habeant  ilia  ad  res  et  opera 
quemadmodum  litersB  alphabeti  se  habeant  ad  orationem  et 
Tcrba ;  quce  licet  per  se  inutiles  esedem  tamen  omnis  sermonis 
elementa  sunt. 

In  delectu  autem  narrationum  et  experimentorum  melius 
hominibus  cavisse  nos  arbitramur  quam  qui  adhuc  in  historia 
naturali  versati  sunt  Nam  omnia  fide  oculata  aut  saltern 
perspecta,  et  summa  quadam  cum  severitate^  recipimus ;  ita  ut 
nil  referatur  auctum  miraculi  causa^  sed  quce  narramus  a  fabulis 
et  vanitate  casta  et  intemerata  sint.  Quinetiam  et  recepta 
qua^que  ac  jactata  mendacia  (qu»  mirabili  quodam  neglectu 
per  s8BCula  multa  obtipuerunt  et  inyeterata  sunt)  nominatim 
proscribimus  et  notamus;  ne  scientiis  amplius  molesta  sint 
Quod  enim  prudenter  animadvertit  quidam^  fabulas  et  supersti- 
tiones  et  nugas  quas  nutriculse  pueris  instillant^  mentes  eorum 
etiam  serio  depravare:  ita  eadem  nos  movit  ratio  ut  soUiciti 
atque  etiam  anxii  simus  ne  ab  initio^  cum  veluti  infantiam 
philosophic  sub  historia  naturali  tractemus  et  curemus^  ilia 
alicui  yanitati  assuescat  At  in  omni  experimento  novo  et 
paulo  subtiliore,  licet  (ut  nobis  videtur)  certo  ac  probate, 
modum  tamen  experimenti  quo  usi  sumus  aperte  subjungimus ; 
ut,  postquam  patefactum  sit  quomodo  singula  nobis  constite- 
rint,  videant  homines  quid  erroris  subesse  et  adhaerere  possit, 
atquQ-^  probationes  magis  fidas  et  magis  exquisitas  (si  quae 
sint)  expergiscantur :    denique  ubique  monita  et  scrupulos  et 

>  The  whole  tendency  of  Baoon*8  method  led  him  to  give  the  first  place  to  inquiries 
relating  to  abstract  qualities  of  the  nature  of  those  which  he  here  mentions.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark  on  this  point  in  connexion  with  several  passages  In  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
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cautiones  aspergimtis,  religione  quadam  et  tanquam  exorcismo 
onmia  phantaamata  ejicientes  ac  cohibentes. 

Postremo^  cum  nobis  exploratum  sit  quantopere.experientia 
et  historia  aciem  mentis  humante  disgreget,  et  quam  difficile 
sit  (praesertim  animis  vel  teneris  yel  prasoccupatis)  a  princi- 
pio  cnm  natura  consuescere^  adjungimus  saspius  observationes 
nostras,  tanquam  primas  quasdam  conversiones  et  inclinationes 
ac  Teluti  aspectus  historian  ad  philosophiam ;  ut  et  pignoris  looo 
hominibns  sint  eos  in  faistoriaB  fluctibus  perpetuo  non  detentos 
iri,  atque  cum  ad  opus  intellectus  deveniatur  omnia  sint 
magis  in  procinctu.  Atque  per  bujusmodi  (qualem  descri- 
bimus)  Historiam  Natundem,  aditum  quendam  fieri  posse  ad 
naturam  tutum  et  commodum,  atque  materiam  intellectui  pne* 
beri  probam  et  pneparatam,  censemus. 

Postquam  vero  et  intellectum  fidissimis  auxiliis  ac  praesidiis 
stipavimus,  et  justum  divinorum  operum  exercitum  severissimo 
delectu  comparavimus ;  nil  amplius  superesse  videtur,  nisi  ut 
philosophiam  ipsam  aggrediamur.  Attamen  in  re  tam  ardua  et 
suspense  sunt  quaedam  quae  necessario  videntur  interponenda ; 
partim  docendi  gratia,  partim  in  usum  praesentem. 

Horum  primum  est,  ut  exempla  proponantur  inquirendi  et 
inveniendi  secundum  nostram  rationem  ac  yiam,  in  aliquibus 
subjectis  repraesentata:  sumendo  ea  potissimiun  subjecta  quae 
et  inter  ea  quae  quaeruntur  sunt  nobilissima  et  inter  se  maxime 
diyersa;  ut  in  unoquoque  genere  exemplum  non  desit  Neque 
de  iis  exemplis  loquimur  quae  singulis  praoceptis  ac  regulis 
illustnuidi  gratia  adjiciuntur  (hoc  enim  in  secunda  parte  opens 
abunde  praestltimus) ;  sed  plane  typos  intelligimus  et  plasmat% 
quae  universum  mentis  processum  atque  inveniendi  continuatam 
fabricam  et  ordinem,  in  certis  subjectis,  iisquevariis  et  insignibus, 
tanquam  sub  oculos  ponant.  Etenim  nobis  in  mentem  yenit,  in 
mathematicis,  astante  machina,  sequi  demonstrationem  facilem 
et  perapicuam;  contra  absque  hac  commoditate,  omnia  videri 
involuta  et  quam  reyera  sunt  subtiliora.  Itaque  bujusmodi 
exemplis  quartam  partem  nostri  opens  attribuimus :  quad  reyera 
nil  aliud  est,  quam  secundas  partis  applicatio  particularis  et  ex- 
plicata. 

At  quinta  pars  ad  tempus  tantum,  donee  reliqua  perficiantur, 
adhibetur ;  et  tanquam  foenus  redditur,  usque  dum  sors  haberi 
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possit  Neque  enim  finem  nostrum  ita  petlmus  occsecati^  ut 
qiUB  occurrunt  in  via  utilia  negligamus.  Quamobrem  quintam 
partem  opens  ex  iis  conficimus  qu»  a  nobis  aut  inventa  aut 
probata  aut  addita  sunt;  neque  id  tamen  ex  rationibus  atque 
preescriptis  interpretandi^  sed  ex  eodem  intellectus  usu  quern 
alii  in  inquirendo  et  inveniendo  adhibere  consueverunt.  Etenim 
cum^  ex  perpetua  nostra  cum  natura  consuetudine^  majora  de 
meditationibus  nostris  quam  pro  ingenii  viribus  speramus ;  turn 
poterunt  ista  veluti  tabemaculorum  in  via  positorum  vice  fungi, 
ut  mens  ad  certiora  contendens  in  iis  paulisper  acquiescat. 
Attamen  testamur  interim,  nos  illis  ipsis,  quod  ex  vera  interpre- 
tandi  forma  non  sint  inventa  aut  probata,  teneri  minime  velle. 
Istaxn  vero  judicii  suspensionem  non  est  quod  exhorreat  quispiam, 
in  doctrina  quas  non  simpliciter  nil  sciri  posse,  sed  nil  nisi  certo 
ordine  et  certa  via  sciri  posse,  asserit;  atque  interea  tamen  certos 
certitudinis  gradus  ad  usum  et  levamen  constituit,  donee  mens 
in  causarum  explicatione  consistat  Neque  enim  ilb»  ipsse 
scholad  philosophorum  qui  Acaialepsiam  simpliciter  t^nuerunt 
inferiores  fuere  istis  quse  pronuntiandi  licentiam  usurparunt. 
niflB  tamen  sensui  et  intellectui  auxilia  non  paraverunt,  quod 
nos  fecimuSy  sed  fidem  et  authoritatem  plane  sustulerunt ;  quod 
longe  alia  res  est,  et  fere  opposita. 

Sexta  tandem  pars  -operis  nostri  (cui  reliquse  inserviunt  ac 
ministrant)  earn  demum  recludit  et  proponit  philosopbiam,  quas 
ex  hujusmodi  (qualem  ante  docuimus  et  paravimus)  inquisitione 
iegitima  et  casta  et  severa  educitur  et  constituitur.  Hanc 
vero  postremam  partem  perficere  et  ad  exitum  perducere,  res 
est  et  supra  vires  et  ultra  spes  nostras  coUocata.  Nos  ei  initia 
(ut  speramus)  non  contemnenda,  exitum  generis  humani  fortuna 
dabit,  qualem  forte  homines  in  hoc  rerum  et  animonm:!  statu 
hand  facile  animo  capere  aut  metiri  queant.  Neque  enim 
agitur  solum  foelicitas  contemplativa,  sed  vere  res  himianaB  et 
fortunse,  atque  omnis  operum  potentia.  Homo  enim  nature 
minister  et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de 
naturae  ordine,  opere  vel  mente,  observaverit :  nee  amplius  scit, 
aut  potest.  Neque  enim  ulbe  vires  causarum  catenam  solvere 
aut  perfringere  possint,  neque  natura  aliter  quam  parendo  vin- 
citur.  Itaque  intentiones  geminas  illae,  humans  scilicet  Scienti<B 
et  Potentia,  vere  in  idem  coincidunt;  et  frustratio  operum 
maxime  fit  ex  ignoratione  causarum. 
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Atque  in  eo  sunt  omnia,  siquis  oculos  mentis  a  rebuB  ipsis 
nunqnam  dejiciens,  earmn  imagines  plane  ut  sunt  excipiat. 
^eque  enim  hoc  siverit  Deus,  ut  phantasis  nostrao  somnium 
pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus:  sed  potaus  benigne  faveat,  ut 
apocalypdm  ac  veram  yisionem  vestigiorum^  et  sigillorum  crea- 
tOTis  super  creaturas  scribamus. 

Itaque  Tu  Pater,  qui  lucem  yisibilem  primitias  creaturas  de- 

disti,  et  lucem  intellectualem  ad  fastigium  operum  tuorum  in 

faciem  liominis  inspirasti ;  opus  hoc,  quod  a  tua  bonitate  pro- 

fectam  tuam  gloriam  repetit,  tuere  et  rege.    Tu  postquam  con- 

versus  es  ad  spectandum  opera  qu»  fecerunt  manus  tuas,  vidisti 

quod  omiiia  essent  bona  valde ;  et  requievistL     At  homo  con- 

versus  ad  opera  quae  fecerunt  manus  suaB,  vidit  quod  omnia 

essent  Tonitas  et  vexatio  spiritus;  nee  uUo  modo  requieyit. 

Quare  si  in  operibus  tuis  sudabimus,  facies  nos  yisionis.tuae  et 

sabbati   tui   participes.*     Supplices  petimus,  ut  hasc 

mens  nobis  constet;  utque  noyis  eleemosynis, 

per  manas  nostras  et  aliorum  quibus 

eandem  mentem  largieris, 

fanuliam   humauam 

dotatam  yelis. 


>  TUI  mppOcatUm  oC  the  word  "▼fstlglA*'  ii  eoDfbmtly  made  by  the  schoolmen. 
Tbof  St  ThomM  Aqnboas :  '^  In  ntionalibas  creatnrlB  est  imago  Trinltatlfl,  in  ceteris 
TOO  creatniis  est  vestigium  Trinitatia,  in  quantum  In  eis  inveniuntur  aliqua  qua  re- 
dncuntnr  in  diWnas  persooaa.** —  Sttmma  Tkedog.  1"»  pars,  q.  45.  art  7. 

*  Compare  this  with  St  Augustine's  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  Confetnaiu.  •*  Domine 
Deus  pocem  da  nobis  (omnia  enim  prantitlsti  nobis),  pacem  quictis,  pacem  Sabbati, 
Sabbati  line  ▼esperi.  Oninis  quippe  l&te  ordo  pulchenimus  rerum  valde  bonarum- 
modls  suls  peractis  transiturus  est,  et  mane  quippe  in  eis  factum  est  et  vespcra. 
Diet  antem  septimns  sine  Tespera  est,  nee  habet  occasum,  quia  sanctiflcasti  enm  ad 
permanslonem  sempitemam,  ut  id  quod  tu  post  opera  tua  bona  valde,  quamvis  ea 
quietus  ibcerls,  requievisti  septimo  die,  hoc  prsloquatur  nobis  vox  libri  tui,  quod  et  noj 
poft  opera  nostra,  ideo  bona  valde  quia  ta  nobis  ea  donasti,  sabbato  vitB  wtenui  re. 
quiescamus  in  te." —  Cmf.  xiU.  35^6. 

Compare  also  the  line  with  which  the  JVmtm  Qvene  'oreaks  off:— 

•^O  that  [q.  tlioo?]  ffRat  Sabbaoth  God  grmnnt  me  that  Sahbaoth  sight** 
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PARTmONES  SCIENTIABUM. 

nkt  iamen  ex  Secundo  Ubro  de  Progressibas  fadendis  in  Doctrina 

Diyina  et  Humana,  nonnuUa  ex  parte 

peH  pos9uni,^ 


SEQUrrUB 

SECUNDA    PABS    INSTAURATIONIS, 

QU^  ARTEM  rPSAM 

IfUerpretandi  Naiuran^  et  verioris  adoperatianis  InteUectus  exMbet: 

neque  earn  ipsam  tamen  in  Carpore  tractaius  justly 

sed  tanium  digeetam  per  summaSy  in 

AphorismasJ^ 


'  Thlt  U  omitted  In  the  oomnKm  edittons  of  Bacon's  collected  works  (in  all,  1  be- 
lieve, except  MontBga*s) ;  the  De  AngmaiHe  SeienHarum,  with  the  title  **  Inslaura' 
twm§  Mojfmm  pan  prima  "  prefixed  on  a  separate  leaf,  being  substituted  fbr  it  And 
It  Is  due  that  Baooo  did  afterwards  decide  upon  supplying  this  deficiency  by  a  trans* 
lation  of  the  AdvameamaU  of  Learning  enlarged ;  that  he  produced  the  Dt  AngmentU 
SeienHarum  with  that  Intention  and  understanding ;  and  that  though  the  original 
edition  does  not  bear  **  Inatanraiumis  Magnm  pare  prima "  on  the  titlepage,  yet  in 
Dr.  Bawley's  reprint  of  it  in  1638  those  words  were  inserted.  Nevertheless  this  notice 
Is  of  Importance,  as  showing  that  when  Bacon  published  the  Nofovm  Organum  he  did 
not  look  to  a  mere  eulargemeni  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  as  satisfying  the  in- 
tention of  the  parM  prima ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  referred  to  the  work  Itself, 
not  to  the  lecond  book  only.  He  meant,  no  doubt,  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  it 
in  a  dilfeicnt  form.  And  my  own  impression  Is  that  the  Deeeriptio  Globi  InteOeetU' 
aSe  was  originally  designed  for  this  place,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
hope  of  completing  It ;  but  that  soon  after,— fortune  gone,  health  shaken,  assistance 
not  to  be  commanded,  and  things  of  more  Importance  remaining  to  be  done, — he  found 
he  had  not  time  to  finish  It  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  therefore  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
old  house  Instead  of  building  a  new  one. — J.  S, 

*  This  explains  a  certain  discrepancy  between  the  design  of  the  second  part,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Vietributio  Operit,  and  the  execution  of  it  in  the  Novum  Organum,  The 
Dietribmtio,  like  the  DeUnealio,  was  pfobably  written  when  Bacon  intended  to  work  it 
out  In  a  regular  and  consecutive  treatise,  and  repesents  the  idea  of  the  work  more 
perlbctly  than  the  work  itself.    See  note  on  Dlstr.  Op.  p.  139.—/.  S. 
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Qxn  de  natora  tanquam  de  re  ezplorata  pronnntiare  ana  sunt, 
Ave  hoc  ex  animi  fidncia  fecerint  siTe  ambitioee  et  more  profes- 
eoiio,  rnaximiB  illi  philosophiam  et  Bcientias  detrimentis  aife- 
cere.  Ut  enim  ad  fidem  faciendam  validi,  ita  etiam  ad  inquifii- 
tionem  extingaendam  et  abrumpendam  efficaces  fueront.  Neque 
virtute  propria  tantam  profuerunt,  quantum  in  hoc  nocuerunt, 
quod  aliorum  virtutem  corruperint  et  perdiderint.  Qui  autem 
contrariain  huic  viam  ingressi  sunt  atque  nihil  prorsus  sciri 
posse  aaeeruerunt,  siye  ex  sophistarum  Teterum  odio  sive  ex 
animi  fluctuatione  aut  edam  ex  quadam  doctrinse  copia  in  hanc 
opinionem  delapsi  sint,  certe  non  contemnendas  ejus  rationes 
adduxemnt;  Teruntamen  nee  a  yeris  initiis  sententiam  suam 
deriyarunt,  et  studio  quodam  atque  affectatione-proyecti,  pror- 
sus modum  excesserunt.  At  antiquiores  ex  Graecis  (quorum 
scripta  perierunt)  inter  pronuntiandi  jactantiam  et  Acatalepsia 
desperationem  prudentius  se  sustinuerunt :  atque  de  inqui* 
sitionis  difficultate  et  rerum  obscuritate  saspiup  querimonias  et 
indignationes  miscentes^  et  yeluti  fnenum  mordentes,  tamen 
propositom  ulcere  atque  naturae  se  immiscere  non  destiterunt ; 
consentaneum  (ut  yidetur)  existimantes,  hoc  ipsum  (yidelicet 
utrum  aliquid  sciri  possit)  non  disputare^  sed  experiri.  Et 
tamen  illi  ipsi,  impetu  tantum  intellectus  usi,  regulam  non  adhi- 
buenmty  sed  omnia  in  acri  meditatione  et  mentis  yolutatione  et 
agitatione  perpetua  posuerunt. 

Nostra  autem  ratio,  ut  opere  ardua,  ita  dictu  facilis  est  Ea 
enim  est,  ut  certitudinis  gradus  constituamus,  sensum  per  re- 
ductionem  quandam  tueamur^  sed  mentis  opus  quod  sensum 
snbsequitur  plerunque  rejiciamus;  noyam  autem  et  certam 
▼iam,  ab  ipsis  sensuum  perceptionibus,  menti  aperiamus  et  mu- 
niamos.      Atque  hoc  proculdubio  viderunt  et  illi  qui  tantas 

>  Tbe  word  **  redactio  "  appran  to  be  used  moch  as  In  modem  flclentiflc  language ; 
that  is,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  correction  ;-^  as  when  we  speak  of  reducing  obeemi- 
tions,  &C.,  by  which  is  meant  the  applying  to  them  of  certain  principles  of  correc- 
tion :  I  should  translate  the  clause  In  which  It  occurs  by  '*  we  guard  the  sense  ftx>m 
error  by  a  certain  method  of  correction ;  " — a  translation  which  accords  with  what  is  • 
^td  \n!n,  I.  69.,  with  respect  to  the  shori-comlngs  and  errors  of  the  senses. 

L 
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dialecticse  partes  tribucrunt     Ex  quo  liquet^  lUos  intellectui 
adminicula  quaesivisse,  mentis   autem  processum    nativum  et 
sponte  moventem^  suspectum  habuisse.     Sed  serum  plane  rebus 
perditis  hoc  adhibetur  remedium ;  postquam  mens  ex  quotidiana 
vitas    consuetudine^   et    auditionibus    et    doctrinis    inquinatis 
occupata,  et  vanissimis  idolis  obsessa  fuerit.     Itaque  ars  ilia 
dialectics,  sero  (ut  diximus)  cavens  neque  rem  ullo  modo  resti- 
tuens,  ad  errores  potius  figendos  quam  ad  veritatem  aperiendam 
yaluit.     Restat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas,  ut  opus  mentis  uniyersum 
de  integro  resumatur;  ac  mens,  jam  ab  ipso  principle,  nullo 
modo  sibi  permittatur,  sed  perpetuo  regatur ;  ac  res  veluti  per 
machinas  conficiatur.     Sane  si  homines  opera  mechanica  nudis 
manibus,  absque   instrumentorum  yi  et  ope,   aggressi  essent, 
quemadmodum  opera  intellectualia  nudis  fere   mentis  yiribus 
tractare  non  dubitarunt,   parvae   admodum  Aiissent   res  quas 
moyere  et  yincere  potuissent,  licet  operas  emxas  atque  etiam 
conjunctas  praBstitissent.     Atque  si  paulisper  morari,  atque  in 
hoc  ipsum  exemplum,  yeluti  in  speculum,  intueri  yelimus;  ex- 
quiramus  (si  placet)  si  forte  obeliscus    aliquis  magnitudine 
insignis  ad  triumph!  yel  hujusmodi  magnificentiaB  decus  trana- 
ferendus  esset,  atque  id  homines  nudis  manibus  aggrederentur, 
annon  hoc  magnas  cujusdam  esse  dementiad  spectator  quispiam 
rei  sobrius  feteretur?   Quod  si  numerum  augerent  operariorum, 
atque  hoc  modo  se  yalere  posse  confiderent,  annon  tanto  magis? 
Sin  autem  delectum  quendam .  adhibere  yeUent,  atque  imbecil- 
liores  separare,  et  robustis  tantum  et  yigentibus  uti,  atque  hinc 
saltem  se  yoti  compotes  fore  sperarent,  annon  adhuc  eos  impensius 
delirare  diceret  ?     Quin  etiam  si  hoc  ipso  non  contenti,  artem 
tandem  athleticam  consulere  statuerent,  ac  omnes  deinceps  ma- 
nibus et  lacertis  et  nenris  ex  arte  bene   unctis    et  medicatis 
adesse  juberent,  annon  prorsus  eos  dare  operam  ut  cum  ratione 
quadam  et  prudentia  insanirent,  damaret?     Atque  homines 
tamen  simili  malesano  impetu  et  conspiratione  inutili  feruntur 
in  intellectualibus ;  dum  ab  ingeniorum  yel  multitudine  et  con- 
sensu yel  excellentia  et  acumine  magna  sperant,   aut  etiam 
dialectica  (quas  quaedam  athletica  censeri  possit)  mentis  nerros 
roborant;  sed  interim,  licet  tanto  studio  et  conatu,  (si  quis  vere 
judicayerit)  intellectum  nudum  applicare  non  desinunt.     Mani- 
festissimum  autem  est,  in  omni  opere  magno,  quod  manus 
hominis  prasstat,  sine  instrumentis  et  machinis,  yires  nee  singu- 
lorum  intendi  nee  omnium  coire  posse. 
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Itaque  ex  his  qaas  diximns  pnemimb^  stataimiis  doM 

res  de  qoibos  homines  plane  monitoe  yolamuBy  ne  forte  illaa  eos 

fhgiant  aut  praetereant.      Qoamm  prima  hnjiumodi  est;  fieri 

&to  quodam  (at  ezistimamns)  bono>  ad  extingaendas  et  depel- 

lendas   contradictiones  et  tumores  animoram^  ut  et  veteribiu 

honor  et  reTerentia  intacta  et  imminuta  maneant,  et  noe  desti* 

nata  peificere  et  tamen  modestis  nostre  fractum  percipere 

posaimns.     Nam  noe,  si  profiteamnr  noe  meliora  afferre  qoam 

antiqiiij  eandem  quam  illi  yiam  ingreasi,  nulla  verbomm  arte 

effioere  poesimiis,  qnin  inducator  qnaedam  ingenii  Tel  excdlentin 

Tel  fiumltatis  comparatio  siTe  oontentio ;  non  ea  quidem  iUidta 

aut  nora ;  —  qnidni  enim  possimus  pro  jure  noetro  (neqne  eo 

ipso  aKo,  qnam  omnium)  si  quid  apnd  eos  non  recte  inTentum 

ant  positum  ait,  reprebendere  ant  notare? — sed  tamen  utconqoe 

justa  ant  permisaa,  nihilominus  impar  fortaase   ftiiaeet  ea  ipea 

contentio,  ob  Tirium  noatranun  modnm.    Yerom  qnum  per  noa 

illud  agator,  ut  aliai  omnino  Tia  intellectui  aperiatur  illia  inten- 

tata  et  incognita,  commutata jam  ratio  est;  cesaant  studium  et 

partes;  nosque  indicia  tantnmmodo  personam  auatinemua,  quod 

mediocris  certe  eat  authoritatis,  et  fortune  cujusdam  potiua 

quam  ficoltatia  et  excellenti».    Atque  hiec  moniti  species  ad 

personaa  pertinet ;  altera  ad  rea  ipsas. 

Noe  aquidem  de  deturbanda  ea  quie  nunc  floret  philoec^hiay 
ant  si  quae  alia  at  aut  erit  hac  emendatior  aut  auctior,  nunime 
laboramua.  Neque  enim  officimus,  quin  philosophia  iata  re- 
cepta,  et  ali»  id  genua,  disputaUonea  alant,  aermonea  oment, 
ad  profeasoria  munera  et  Titao  ciTilia  compendia  adhibeantur 
et  Taleant  Quin  etiam  aperte  significamua  et  declitramua, 
earn  quam  nos  adducimua  philosophiam  ad  istas  res  admodum 
utilem  non  futuram.  Non  prsesto  est,  neque  in  transitu  ca- 
pitur,  neque  ex  praenotionibus  intellectui  blanditur,  neque  ad 
Tulgi  captum  nisi  per  utilitatem  et  efiecta  descendet 

Sint  itaque  (quod  foelix  faustumque  sit  utrique  parti)  duas 
doctrinamm  emanationes,  ac  duas  dispensationes ;  duae  similiter 
contemplantium  siTC  philosophantiimi  tribus  ac  Tcluti  cogna- 
tiones ;  atque  illas  neutiquam  inter  se  inimicas  aut  alienae,  sed 
fccderatae  et  mutuis  auxiliis  deTinctse :  sit  denique  alia  scientias 
oolendi,  alia  iuTeniendi  ratio.  Atque  quibus  prima  potior  et 
acceptior  est,  ob  festinationem,  Tel  Titae  ciTiIis  rationes,  Tel 
quod  illam  alteram  ob  mentis  infirmitatem  capere  et  complecti 
non  posfflnt  (id  quod  longe  plurimis  accidere  necesse  est),  opta- 
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mu8  ut  iifi  foeliciter  et  ex  voto  suocedat  quod  agunt^  atque  ut 
qaod  sequuntur  teneant.  Quod  si  cui  mortalium  cordi  et  curss 
eit^  non  tantum  inventis  hsrere  atque  iis  uti^  eed  ad  ulteriora 
penetrare ;  atque  non  disputando  adversarium,  sed  opere  na- 
turam  vincere ;  denique^  non  belle  et  probabiliter  opinari,  sed 
certo  et  ostensive  scire;  tales>  tanquam  veri  scientiarum  filii^ 
nobis  (si  videbitur)  se  adjungant ;  ut  omissis  naturae  atriis^  quae 
infiniti  contriyerunt>  aditus  aliquando  ad  interiora  patefiat 
Atque  ut  melius  intelligamur,  utque  illud  ipsum  quod  volumus 
ex  nominibus  impositis  magis  familiariter  occurrat^  altera  ratio 
fflve  yia  Antidpatio  Mentis^  altera  Interpretatio  NaturtB,  a  nobis 
appellari  consuevit. 

Est  etiam  quod  petendum  yidetur.     Nos  eerie  cogitationem 

suscepimus  et  curam  adbibuinius^  ut  quae  a  nobis  proponentur 

non  tantum  vera  essent^  sed  etiam  ad  animos  hominum  (licet 

miris  modis  occupatos  et  interclusos)  non  incommode  aut  aspere 

aocederent     Veruntamen  aequiun  est>  ut  %b  hominibus  impe- 

tremus  (in  tanta  prsBsertim  doctrinarum  et  scientiarum  restau- 

ratione)  ut  qui  de  hisce  nostris  aliquid,  sive  ex  sensu  proprio, 

sive  ex  authoritatum  turba^  sive  ex  demonstrationum  formis 

(quad  nunc  tanquam  leges  quasdam  judiciales  invaluerunt)^  sta- 

tuere  aut  existimare  velit,  neidin  transitu  et  velut  aliud  agendo 

facere  se  posse  speret;  sed  ut  rem  pemoscat;  nostram,  quam 

describimus  et  munimus^  viam  ipse  paullatim  tentet ;  subtilitati 

rerumquao  in  experientia  signata  est  assuescat;  pravos  denique 

atque  alte  haerentes  mentis  habitus  tempestiva  et  quasi 

legitima  mora  corrigat ;  atque  turn  demum  (si 

r  placuerit)  postquam  in  potestate 

sua  esse  coeperit^  judicio 

suo  utatur. 


6EQUITUB 
PARTIS    SECUNDiE    SUMMA, 

DIOBSTA 

IN  APHOMSMOS. 
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APHORISMI 

DB  INTERPRETATIONE  NATURE 
ET  REGNO  HOMINIS. 


Afhobismus 

I. 

HoMO^  Natons  minister*  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit 

qoaatain  de  Naturse  ordine  re  vel  mente  obeervaverit,  nee  am- 

pliiia  sdt  aut  potest 

n. 
Nee  maniis  nuda  nee  intelleetus  sibi  permissus  multmn  yalet ; 
instrumentis  et  auxiliis  res  perfieitur;  quibus  opus  est  non 
mmuB  ad  intellectum  quam  ad  manum.  Atque  ut  instrumenta 
manus  motom  aut  dent  aut  regunt^  ita  et  instrumenta  mentis 
intellectui  ant  suggerunt  aut  caTent 

III. 
Sdentia  -et  potentia  humana  in  idem  eoinddunt,  quia  igno- 
ratio  eansiB  deslitnit  effectum.     Natura  enim  non  nisi  parendo 
Tincitar-;  et  quod  in  eontemplatione  instar  causse  est,  id  in 
operaticme  instar  r^ulse  est. 

IV. 

Ad  opera  nil  aliud  potest  homo,  quam  ut  corpora  naturalia 
admoveat  et  amoyeat ;  reliqua  Natura  intus  transigit.' 

V. 

Solent  se  immiscere  naturse  (quoad  opera)  mechanicus,  ma- 
thematicns,  medicus,  alchjmista,  et  magus ;  sed  omnes  (ut  nunc 
sunt  res)  oonatn  leri,  successu  tenuL 

VI. 

Insanum  quiddam  esset,  et  in  se  contrarium,  existimare  ea 
qusB  adhuc  nunquam  facta  sunt  fieri  posse,  nisi  per  modes 
adhuc  nunquam  tentatos. 

■  That  the  phyridaii  Is  *<  natune  minister,"  ^tma  ^p^nff ,  is  quoted  more  than  once 
tram  Hippocrates  by  Galen,  xv.  869.  zyL  35.  (Knhn) :  the  first  passage  In  his  com- 
mentary on  Hippoc.  De  AHmaU.  111.,  the  second  iu  his  do.  Db  Hiunor.  L 

*  This  antithesis  was  probably  suggested  by  Pnblius  Syrus's  gnome :  —  <*  Casta  ad 
virum  roatrona  parendo  impenit** 

'  For  some  remarks  upon  the  first  four  Aphorisms,  see  the  Preface,  p.  88.  —J,S, 
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VII. 

Generationes  mentis  et  manus  numerosss  admodum  vi- 
dentur  in  libria  et  opificiis.  Sed  omnis  ista  varietas  sita  est 
in  subtilitate  eximia,  et  derivatioDibua  paucamm  rerum  quse 
innotuerunt ;  non  in  numero  Axiomatum. 

vin, 

Etiam  opera^  quae  jam  inventa  simt^  casui  debentur  et  expe- 
riential magis  quam  scientiis :  scientise  enim>  quas  nunc  babe- 
mus^  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  qusedam  concinnationes  rerum  antea 
inventarum ;  non  modi  inyeniendi>  aut  designationes  novoruin 
operum. 

IX. 

Causa  vero  et  radix  fere  omnium  malorum  in  scientiis  ea 
una  est ;  quod  dum  mentis  humans  vires  fabo  miramur  et  ex- 
tollimus,  vera  ejus  auxilia  non  qussramus. 

X. 

Subtilitas  naturae  subtilitatem  sensus  et  intellectus  multis 
partibus  superat;  ut  pulchrae  illae  meditationes  et  speculationes 
humanae  et  causationes  res  male-sana  sint^  nisi  quod  non  adsit 
qui  advertat.* 

XI. 

Sicut  scientiae  quae  nunc  habentur  inutiles  sunt  ad  inven- 
tionem  operum ;  ita  et  logica  quae  nunc  habetur  inutilis  est  ad 
inyentionem  scientiarum. 

XII. 

Lo^ca  quae  in  usu  est  ad  errores(qui  in  notionibus  vulgari- 
bus  fundantur)  stabiliendos  et  figendos  valet,  potius  quam  ad 
inquisitionem  veritatis ;  ut  magis  damnosa  sit  quam  utilis. 

XIII. 

SyUogismus  ad  principia  scientiarum  non  adhibetur,  ad  media 
axiomata  frustra  adhibetur,  cum  sit  subtilitati  naturae  longe 
impar.     Assensum  itaque  constringit,  non  res. 

XIV. 

Syllogismus  ex  propositionibus  constat,  propositiones  ex 
verbis,  verba  notionum  tesserae  sunt.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsae 
(id  quod  basis  rei  est)  confusae  sint  et  temere  a  rebus  abstractae, 
nihil  in  iis  quae  superstruuntur  est  firmitudinis.  Itaque  spes 
est  ima  in  inductione  vera. 

>  That  is,  they  must  firom  the  nature  of  the  case  be  so  for  from  the  truth,  that,  if 
we  could  but  compare  them  with  the  reality,  they  would  seem  like  the  woric  of  men 
not  in  their  senses. — J,  S, 
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XV. 

In  notiombus  nil  sani  est,  nee  in  logicis  nee  in  phjsieis; 
non  Substantia,  non  Quahtas,  Agere,  Petti,  ipsura  Usse,  borne 
notionea  sunt ;  multo  minus  Grave,  Leve,  Densum,  Tenue,  Hvr 
rtddvm,  Siccum,  Generaiio,  Corruptio,  Attrahere,  Fugare,  Ele^ 

mewtum.  Materia,  Forma,  et  id  genus;  sed  omnes  phantasties 

et  male  tenmnatse. 

XVI. 

Notiones  infimarum  specierum,  Hominis,  Cards,  CoJumbtB, 
et  prebensionmn  immediatarum  sensus,  Calidi,  Frigidi,  AUn, 
Nigri,  non  &Uunt  magnopere ;  quse  tamen  ipsae  a  fluxu  materia 
et  comnustione^  remm  quandoque  confunduntur;  reliquse  omnes 
(quibns  bomines  bactenus  usi  stmt)  aberrationes  sunt,  nee 
debitis  modis  a  rebus  abstractae  et  excitatae. 

xvn. 
Nee  minor  est  libido  et  aberratio  in  oonstituendis  axiomati- 
bus,  quam  in  notionibus  abstrahendis ;  idque  in  ipsis  principiis, 
quse  ab  induetione  vulgari  pendent.  At  multo  major  est  in 
axiomatibuB  et  propositionibus  inferioribus,  qu»  edueit  syllo- 
gismus. 

XVIII. 

Quae  adhuc  inyenta  sunt  in  scientiis,  ea  hujusmodi  sunt  ut 
notionibus  vulgaribus  fere  subjaceant;  ut  vero  ad  interiora  et 
remotiora  naturse  penetretur,  necesse  est  ut  tarn  notiones  quam 
aidomata  magis  certa  et  munita  via  a  rebus  abstrahantur; 
atque  omnino  melior  et  certior  intellectus  adoperatio  in  usum 
veniat. 

XIX. 

Doie  viae  sunt,  atque  esse  possunt,  ad  inquirendam  et  inveni- 
endam  yeritatem.  Altera  a  sensu  et  parlicularibus  advolat  ad 
axiomata  maxime  generalia,  atque  ex  iis  principiis  eorumque 
immota  yeritate  judicat  et  invenit  axiomata  media ;  atque  h»c 
via  in  nsu  est :  altera  a  sensu  et  particularibus  excitat  axiomata, 
ascendendo  oontinenter  et  gradatim,  ut  ultimo  loco  perveniatur 
ad  maxime  generalia ;  quae  via  vera  est,  sed  intentata. 


>  [  Committione  in  the  original  edition.  —  /.  SJ]  From  the  context  It  is  clear  that 
Baooo  means  that  the  union  of  bodies  of  different  kinds,  by  giving  rise  to  new  quali- 
ties and  species  Intermediate  to  those  for  which  we  have  recognised  names,  tends  to 
confuse  our  Ideas  of  the  latter.  I  think  therefore  we  ought  to  read  *'  commlstione  *' 
for  **  commisrione.'*     [The  word  eommistio  is  used  elsewhere  by  Bacon ;  see  for  instance 

u.i8.|34.— j:  A] 
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XX. 

Eandem  ingreditiir  viam  (priorem  Bcilicet)  intellectus  sibi 
permissuB,  quam  &cit  ex  ordine  dialecticse.  Gestit  enim  mens 
exilire  ad  magis  generalia,  ut  acquiescat ;  et  post  parvam  moram 
fSsistidit  experientiam.  Sed  hsec  mala  demum  aucta  sunt  a  dia- 
lectica,  ob  pompas  disputationunu 

XXI, 

Intellectus  sibi  permissus,  in  ingenio  sobrio  et  patiente  et 
grayi  (prsBsertim  si  a  doctrinis  receptis  non  impediatur),  tentat 
nonnildl  illam  alteram  yiam,  quae  recta  est,  sed  exiguo  profectu ; 
cum  intellectus,  nisi  regatur  et  juvetur,  res  inasqualis  sit,  et 
omnino  inhabilis  ad  superandam  rerum  obscuritatem.  ^ 

XXIT. 

Utraque  via  orditur  a  sensu  et  particularibus,  et  acquiescit  in 
maxime  generalibus ;  sed  inmiensimi  quiddam  discrepant ;  cum 
altera  perstringat  tantnm  experientiam  et  particularia  cursim, 
altera  in  iis  rite  et  ordine  versetur ;  altera  rursus  jam  a  principio 
constituat  generalia  qusedam  abstracta  et  inutilia,  altera  grada- 
tim  exui^t  ad  ea  quae  revera  naturae  sunt  notiora.' 

XXIII. 

Non  leve  quiddam  interest  inter  humanae  mentis  idola  et 
divinae  mentis  ideas ;  hoc  est,  inter  placita  quaedam  inania  et 
veras  sigoaturas'  atque  impressiones  factas  in  creaturis,  prout 
inyeniuntur. 

XXIV. 

Nullo  modo  fieri  potest,  ut  axiomata  per  ai^raentationem 
constituta  ad  inventionem  novorum  operum  valeant;  quia  sub- 

>  I  should  be  Inclined  to  translate  this  clause,  **  since  the  intellect,  if  it  be  not  guided 
and  assisted,  aet§  irrtgfdaHjf  (res  incqualis  sit),  and  is  altogether  unequal  to  overcom- 
ing the  obscurity  of  nature."  Thus  in  §  60.  we  meet  with  a  similar  use  of  the  adverb 
<«  iuttquaUUr  .•**  — "  temere  et  insqualiter  a  rebus  abstracta  " — "  rashly  and  irregularly 
abstracted  Arom  their  objects.**  Or  perhaps,  though  this  translation  would  not  be  free 
from  objection,  insequalis  might  be  rendered  **  inadequate  '*  or  unequal  to  the  matter 
In  hand. 

'  This  phrase  Is  a  schohtttic  mistranslation  of  the  Aristotelian  phrase  vp  ^u  7m»- 
pitaohtpoy  *  i.  e,  naturally  better  known,  or  naturally  better  fitted  to  be  the  ol^ect  of 
knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  render  the  phrase  accurately  either  into  Latin  or  into 
English,  becatise  in  neither  language  is  there  an  a4jective  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
ynipi/ws;  "notus  "  and  •*  known  '*  being  of  course  participles,  and  immediately  suggesting 
the  question,  "known  to  whom  ?  "  [See  note  vi  Distrib.  Operls,  p.  137.  In  hb  English 
writings.  Bacon  seems  to  use  the  word  «<  original  '*  as  equivalent  to  «  natur«  notlus." 
Compare  the  instruction  for  **  freeing  a  direction,**  in  the  FaUriu*  Termiuut,  with 
the  **  priecpptum  verum  et  perfectum  operandi,**  In  the  Nov,  Org.  11.  4. ;  where  the 
rule  that  "  the  nature  discovered  be  more  original  than  the  nature  supposed  and  not 
more  secondary  or  of  the  like  degree,**  in  the  one,  corresponds  with  the  precept 
**  Forma  vera  talis  sit  ut  naturam  datam  ex  fonte  aliquo  essentia  deducat,  que  inest 
pluribus  et  noHor  eti  naiwra  (ut  loquuntur)  quam  ipsa  forma,"  in  the  other.--n/.  S.'\ 

'  See  note  on  Distr.  Op.  p.  145.— V:  S, 
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tilitas  natuxsB  subtilitatem  argumentandi  multis  partibus  superat 
Sed  axiomata  a  porticularibus  rite  et  ordine  abstracta  nova  par- 
ticularia  ruiBiiB  facHe  indicant  et  deeignant ;  itaque  scientias 
reddnnt  activas. 

XXV. 

Axiomata  qiue  in  nsu  sunt  ex  tenui  et  manipulari  expe- 
rientia  et  pauds  particularibus,  quas  ut  plurimum  occnrrant^ 
fluxere ;  et  sunt  fere  ad  mensuram  eorum  facta  et  extensa:  ut 
nil  mirum  sit,  A  ad  nova  particularia  non  docant.  Quod  si 
forte  instantia  aliqua  non  priu8  animadversa  aut  cognita  se 
ofierat^  azioma  distinctione  aliqua  firivola  salvatur,  ubi  emen- 
dari  ipeum  verius  foret. 

XXVI. 

Sationem  humanam  qua  utiniur  ad  naturam^  Aniicipatwnes 
Natur(B  (quia  res  temeraria  est  et  prematura),  at  illam  rationem 
quae  debitis  modis  elidtur  a  rebus,  Interpretatiorvem  NaturtB, 
docendi  gratia  Yocare  consuevimus. 

XXVIL 

Anticipaliones  satis  firmie  sunt  ad  consensum;  quandoqui- 
dem  si  homines  etiam  insanirent  ad  unum  modum  et  conformi- 
ter,  illi  satis  bene  inter  se  congruere  possent. 

XXVIII. 

Quin  longe  validiores  sunt  ad  subeuiidum  assensum  Anticipa- 
tiones  quam  Interpretationes ;  quia  ex  paucis  collects,  iisque 
maxime  quae  fiuniliariter  occurrunt,  intellectum  statim  perstrin- 
gunt  et  phantasiam  implent :  ubi  contra  Interpretationes,  ex 
rebus  admodum  yariis  et  multum  distantibus  sparsim  coUectse, 
intellectum  subito  percutere  non  possunt;  ut  necesse  sit  eas, 
quoad  opiniones,  duras  et  absonasj  fere  instar  mysteriorum  fidei, 
viderL 

XXIX. 

In  scientiis  quae  in  opinionibus  et  placitis  fundatas  sunt, 
bonus  est  usus  Anticipationum  et  Dialecticas ;  quando  opus  est 
assensum  subjugare,  non  res. 

XXX. 

TSon,  si  onmia  omnium  aetatum  ingenia  coierint  et  labores 
contulerint  et  transmiserint,  progressus  magnus  fieri  poterit  in 
scientiis  per  Anticipationes ;  quia  errores  radicales,  et  in  prima 
digestione  mentis^  ab  excellentia  functionum  et  remediorum 
Bequentium  non  enrantur. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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XXXI. 

Fmstxa  magnum  expectatur  augmentom  in  scientiis  ex 
0uperinductione  et  insitione  novorum  super  vetera ;  sed  instau- 
ratio  facienda  est  ab  imis  fundamentis,  nisi  libeat  perpetuo  cir- 
cumvolvi  in  orbem^  cum  exili  et  quasi  contemnendo  progressu. 

XXXII. 

Antiquis  authoribus  suus  constat  honos^  atque  adeo  omnibus ; 
quia  non  ingeniorum  aut  facultatum  inducitur  comparatio,  sed 
yi89 ;  nosque  non  judicis  sed  indicis  personam  sustinemus. 

XXXIII. 

Nullum  (dicendum  enim  est  aperte)  recte  fieri  potest  judicium 
nee  de  via  nostra,  nee  de  iis  quae  secundum  eam  inventa  sunt^ 
per  Anticipationes  (rationem  scilicet  quae  in  usu  est) ;  quia  non 
postulandum  est  ut  ejus  rei  judicio  stetur,  quae  ipsa  in  judicium 
vocatur. 

XXXIV. 

Neque  etiam  tradendi  aut  explicandi  ea  quae  adducimus 
facilis  est  ratio ;  quia  quae  in  se  nova  sunt  intelligentur  tamen 
ex  analogia  veterum.' 

XXXV. 

Dixit  Borgia  de  expeditione  Gallorum  in  Italiam,  eos  venisse 
cum  creta  in  manibus  ut  diversoria  notarent,  non  cum  armis  ut 
perrumperent* :  itidem  et  nostra  ratio  est,  ut  doctrina  nostra 
animos  idoneos  et  capaces  subintret ;  conAitationum  enim  nullus 
est  usus,  ubi  de  principiis  et  ipsis  notionibus,  atque  etiam  de 
formis  demonstrationum^  dissentimus. 

XXXVI. 

Bestat  vero  nobis  modus  tradendi  unus  et  simplex,  ut  homines 
ad  ipsa  particularia  et  eorum  series  et  ordines  adducamus ;  et  ut 
illi  rursus  imperent  sibi  ad  tempus  abnegationem  Notionum,  et 
cum  rebus  ipsis  consuescere  incipiant. 

XXXVII. 

Batio  eorum  qui  acatalepsiam  tenuerunt,  et  via  nostra,  initiia 

>  For  the  meaning  of  **  analogia  '*  see  note  on  the  Dlstr.  Op.  p.  138. — /.  S. 

'  ('DlceTa  in  qaei  tempi  Papa  Alessandro  sesto  che  i  Francesl  havevano  cono 
r  Italia  con  gli  speroni  di  legno  et  presola  col  gesso  :  dloendo  cobI  percbe  pigllando  esd 
gli  alloggiamenti  nelle  citt4  loro  fUrieri  segnavano  le  porte  delle  case  col  gesso ;  et  caval- 
cando  per  loro  diporto  1  gentil'  huomini  per  le  terre  h,  sollano  usavano  di  portare  nelle 
flcarpette  k  calcagni  certi  stecchi  di  legno  appuntati,  delli  quali  in  vece  di  speroni  si 
servlvano  per  andare  le  cavalcature."^ — Nardil  Vita  di  Malenpini,  [1697,]  p.  18. 

In  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  which  will  be  found  In  the 
**  Archives  curieuses  "  of  Cember,  vol.  1.  p.  197.,  and  which  was  apparently  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  remark  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Sixth  by  Nardl  and  Bacon  is  mentioned  as  a  popular  saying. 
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euifl  quodammodo  consenliiint ;  exitu  immensum  disjimgaiitur 
et  opponuntur.  Bli  enim  nihil  eciii  posse  simpliciter  asserunt ; 
nos  non  multam  sciri  posse  in  natura^  ea  qu»  nunc  in  usu  est 
via:  Yemm  illi  exinde  authoritatem  sensus  et  intellectus  de- 
stmunt;  bob  anxilia  iisdem  excogitamus  et  subministramus. 

XXXVIII. 

Idola  et  notiones  falsas  qu»  intellectum  humanum  jam  oecu* 
paront  atque  in  eo  alte  hasrent^  non  solum  mentes  hominum  ita 
obaident  ut  yeritati  aditus  difficilis  pateat ;  sed  etiam  dato  et 
ooncesso  adita,  ilia  rursus  in  ipsa  instauratione  scientiarum 
oocunent  et  molesta  erunt,  nisi  homines  prsemoniti  adversus 
ea  86  quantum  fieri  potest  muniant. 

XXXTX. 

Quatuor  sunt  genera  Idolorum  quas  mentes  humanas  obsi- 
dent.  lis  (docendi  gratia)  nomina  imposuimus;  ut  primum 
genua,  Idola  Tribus ;  secundum,  Idola  Specus ;  tertium,  Idola 
Fori;  quartum,  Idola  Theatri  vocentur.^ 

Xli. 

Exdtatio  Notionum  et  Axiomatum  per  Inductionem  yeram, 
est  oerte  proprium  remedium  ad  Idola  arcenda  et  summoyenda; 
sed  tamen  indicatio  Idolorum  magni  est  usus*  Doctrina  enim 
de  Idolis  similiter  se  habet  ad  Interpretationem  Naturas,  sicut 
doctrina  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis  ad  Dialecticam  vulgarem. 

XLI. 

Idola  Tribus  sunt  fundata  in  ipsa  natura  humana,  atque  in 
ipsa  tribu  sen  gente  hominum.  Talso  enim  asseritur^  sensum 
humanum  esse  mensuram  rerum  ' ;  quin  contra,  omnes  perce- 
ptiones  tam  sensus  quam  mentis  sunt  ex  analogia  hominis,  non 

*  These  four  idols  h&ve  been  coinp«ied  to  the  four  hindninoes  to  truth  eDumerated 
by  Soger  Baeon.  These  are,  the  me  of  insufficient  authority,  custom,  popular  opi- 
oioiiiy  and  the  oonoealment  of  ignorance  and  dispUy  of  apparent  knowledge.  The 
last  two  may  be  likened  to  the  idols  of  the  market-place  and  the  theatre.  But  the 
principle  of  the  classification  is  different.  [See  on  this  sutiject  the  Preface,  p.  90. 
Boger  Bacon's  words  are  as  follows : — 

'■Quatuor  vero  maxima  sunt  comprehendendas  veritatis  offendicula,  qu»  omnem 
qnemcnnqiie  saplentem  impediunt,  et  viz  aliquem  permittunt  ad  verum  titulum 
sapientise  perrenire:  tIs.  fragilis  et  Indigns  anctoritatis  exemplum,  consuetudmis 
diutumltas,  vulgi  sensus  imperiti,  et  proprias  ignorantis  occultatio  cum  ostentatlone 
aqiientis  apparentia.  His  omnis  homo  involritur,  omnis  status  occupatur.  Nam 
qnilibet  singulis  artlbns  vitas  et  studii  et  omnis  negotii  tribus  peasimis  ad  eandem  con» 
dusionem  utitur  argumentis :  sell,  hoc  exempllficatum  est  per  miOores,  hoc  consue- 
tum  est,  hoc  vulgatum  est,  ergo  tenendum,  ,....,  Si  vero  hsec  tria  refellantnr 
aliqnando  magnified  ratlonis  potently,  quartum  semper  in  promptu  est  et  in  ore 
cuJnsUbet,  nt  quillbet  ignorantiam  suam  excuset,  et  licet  nihil  dignum  sciat  illud  tamen 
magnificet  imprudenter  [impudenter  ?]  et  sic  saltern  aiua  stulUtias  infelid  solatio  f e* 
ritatera  opprimat  et  elidat.** —  OpuM  Majus,  L  i.  — J.S.] 
»  ftotagoras.     See'  Hlppias  Migor. 
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ex  analogis  uniyersi.  Estquc  intellectus  humanus  instar  speculi 
insequalis  ad  radios  rerum,  qui  STiam  naturam  naturae  rerum 
immiscet^  eamque  dietorquet  et  inficit* 

XLII* 

Idola  Specus  sunt  idola  hominis  individuL  Habet  enim 
unusquisque  (praeter  aberrationes  naturae  humanae  in  genere) 
«pecum  sive  cavemam  quandaxn  individuam^  quae  lumen  naturae 
Irangit  et  comunpit;  vel  propter  naturam  cujusque  propriam 
et  singularem ;  yel  propter  educationem  et  converBationem  cum 
aliis;  vel  propter  lectionem  librorum,  et  authoritates  eonun 
quo0  quisque  colit  et  miratur ;  vel  propter  difierentias  imprea- 
sionum^  prout  occumint  in  animo  praeoccupato  et  praedisposito 
aut  in  animo  aequo  et  sedato,  vel  ejusmodi ;  ut  plane  spiritus 
humanus  (prout  disponitur  in  hominibus  singulis)  sit  res  yaria^ 
et  omnino  perturbata,  et  quasi  fortuita :  unde  bene  Heraclitus, 
homines  scientias  quaerere  in  minoribus  mundis^  et  non  in  ma- 
jore  sive  communi.^ 

XLIII. 

Sunt  etiam  Idola  tanquam  ex  contractu  et  societate  humani 
generis  ad  invicem^  quae  Idola  Fori^  propter  hominum  commer- 
cium  et  consortium,  appellamus.  Homines  enim  per  sermones 
sociantur ;  at  verba  ex  captu  vulgi  imponuntur.  Itaque  mala 
et  inepta  verborum  impositio  miris  modis  intellectum  obsidet. 
Neque  definitiones  aut  explicationeSy  quibus  homines  docti  se 
munire  et  vindicare  in  nonnullis  consueverunt,  rem  ullo  modo 
restituunt.  Sed  verba  plane  vim  faciunt  intellectui,  et  omnia 
turbant;  et  homines  ad  inanes  et  innumeras  controversias  et 
commenta  deducunt, 

XLIV. 

Sunt  denique  Idola  quae  immigrarunt  in  animos  hominum  ex 
diversis  dogmatibus  philosophiarum,  ac  etiam  ex  perversis  legi- 
bus  demonstrationum ;  quae  Idola  Theatri  nominamus;  quia 
quot  philosophiae  receptae  aut  inventae  sunt^totfabulas  productas 
et  actas  censemus,  quae  mundos  effecerunt  fictitios  et  scenicos. 
Neque  de  his  quae'  jam  habentur,  aut  etiam  de  veteribus  philo- 
sophiis  et  sectis^  tantum  loquimur ;  cum  complures  aliae  ejusmodi 
fabulsB  componi  et  concinnari  possint ;  quandoquidem  errorum 
prorsus  diversorum   causae  sint  nihilominus  fere  conmiunes. 

>  See  Sextos  Empirkusy  Advemu  LopcoB,  L  §  183. ;  and  compaiv  it  §  186.  cf  tlie 
Mune  treatlw. 
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Keque  rtunBus  de  philosophiis  universalibus  tantum  hoc  intelli- 
gimua,  sed  etiam  de  piincipiis  et  axiomatibus  oompluribus 
ecientiaruin,  quse  ex  traditione  et  fide  et  ne^ectu  invaluerunt. 
Yerum  de  singulis  istis  generibus  idolomm  fusius  et  dlstinctius 
^cendum  est,  ut  intellectui  humano  cautum  sit. 

XLV.* 

Intellectus  humanus  ex  proprietate  siia^  facile  supponit  ma- 
jorem  ordinem  et  asqualitatem  in  rebus  quam  invenit;  et  cum 
multa  sint  in  natura  monodica^  et  plena  imparitatis,  tamen 
aflSngit  paralJela  et  correspondentia  et  relativa  qu»  non  sunt 
Hinc  conimenta  ilia,  in  ccelestibtis  omnia  moveri  per  circulos 
perfecias,  lineis  spiralibus  et  draconibus  *  (nisi  nomine  tenus) 
prorsus  rejectis.  Hinc  elementum  ignis  cum  orbe  suo  intro- 
ductum  est,  ad  constituendam  quaternionem  cum  reliquis  tribus, 
quae  subjiciuntur  sensui.^  Etiam  elementis  (quae  vocant)  im- 
ponitur  ad  placitum  decupla  proportio  excessus  in  raritate  ad 
invicem^:  et  hujusmodi  somnia.  Neque  vanitas  ista  tantum 
Yalet  in  dogmatibus^  verum  etiam  in  notionibus  simplicibus. 

'  Here,  according  to  the  tripartite  dtstribatlon  of  the  '*  Fan  Destruens  "  mentioned 
io  the  115th  aphorism,  begins  the  first  Bedatgutlo — Redaigutio  Bationls  Humana 
Kativ«^— /.  & 

'  That  is  *<  In  accordance  with  the  homogeneity  of  its  own  substance,**  or  as  Bacon 
expresses  it  in  §  52.,  "  ex  cqualitate  substantia  spiritus  humanL" 

'  Tlie  word  wiilch  Bacon  intends  to  use  is,  of  course,  "  monadlca;  **  but  throughout 
Us  writings  lie  lias  &Uen  Into  the  error  of  which  the  text  affords  an  instance. 

*  It  does  not  appear  in  what  sense  Bacon  uses  the  word  **  draco."  In  its  ordinary 
acceptation  In  old  astronomy,  it  denoted  the  great  circle  which  is  approximately  the 
pnvection  on  the  sphere  of  the  moon's  orUt.  The  ascending  node  was  called  the 
caput  draconls.  and  the  descending  the  cauda  draconis.  The  same  terms  were  occa- 
sionaUy  applied  to  the  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Bacon 
intended  to  complain  of  the  rejection  of  spirals  of  double  curvature,  or  helices,  which 
traced  on  the  auifKe  of  the  sphere  might  represent  inequalities  in  latitude.  Compare 
(Not.  Org.  II.  4&)  what  is  sidd  of  the  Yarlations  of  which  the  "  motos  rotatkmla 
spontaneus  "  admits^ 

'  The  orb  €ff  the  element  of  fire  was  supposed  to  lie 
above  that  of  the  element  of  air,  and  therefore  might 
be  said  **n<HB  sutoicl  sensuL**  The  quaternion  of 
elements  foUorws  direcUy  from  the  quaternion  of  ele- 
mentary quaUties ;  namely,  hot,  cold,  moist,  dry.  For 
these  may  be  combined  two  and  two  in  six  different 
ways ;  two  of  these  combinations  are  r^ected  as  simidy 
contradictory  (via.  hot  and  cold,  n^oist  and  dry) ;  and 
to  each  of  ttie  other  combinations  corresponds  one  of 
the  four  elementa.     The  diagram  will  Illustrate. 

'  This  doctrine  of  the  decupla  ratio  of  density  of  the  elements  was  suggested  by  a 
psssage  in  Aristotle  [De  Gen.  et  Cor.  ii.  6.].  It  Is  found  in  all  books  of  medieval 
physics.  Cf.  the  Margarita  Philoscphia,  ix.  c.  4.,  or  Alsted's  Encyclopedia,  where  it 
is  thus  expressed:  **  Proportio  elementorum  ad  se  invicem  ratione  transmutationis  est 
decupla,  ratione  roagnltudinis  non  satis  explorata.**  The  transmutabillty  of  one 
element  into  another  fs  an  essential  part  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  elements.  It  is 
found  also  hi  the  TimauM. 
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XLVI. 

Intellectos  humanuSj  in  iis  quaa  semel  placuerunt  (aut  quia 
recepta  sunt  et  credita,  aut  quia  delectant),  alia  etiam  omnia 
trahit  ad  sufiragationem  et  conseneum  cum  illis ;  et  licet  major 
sit  instantiarum  vis  et  copia  quas  occurrunt  in  contraiium, 
tamen  eas  aut  non  observat  aut  contemnit  aut  distinguendo 
Bummovet  et  rejicit,  non  sine  magno  et  pernicioso  praejudicio, 
quo  prioribus  illis  syllepsibus  authoritas  maneat  inviolata. 
Itaque  recte  respondit  ille,  qui,  cum  suspensa  tabula  in  templo 
ei  monstraretur  eorum  qui  vota  solverant  quod  naufragii  peri- 
culo  elapsi  sint,  atque  interrogando  premeretur  anne  turn  quidem 
deorum  numen  agnosceret,  qussivit  denuo.  At  ubi  sint  illi 
depicti  qui  post  vota  nuncupata  perierint  f  *  Eadem  ratio  est 
fere  omnis  superstitionis,  ut  in  astrologicis,  in  somniis,  ominibus, 
nemesibus,  et  hujusmodi ;  in  quibus  homines  delectati  hiyus- 
modi  yanitatibus  advertunt  eventus  ubi  implentur,  ast  ubi 
fallimt  (licet  multo  frequentius)  tamen  negligunt  et  prsetereunt. 
At  longe  subtilius  serpit  hoc  malum  in  philosophiis  et  scientiis ; 
in  quibus  quod  semel  placuit  reliqua  (licet  multo  firmiora  et 
potiora)  inficit  et  in  ordinem  redigit.  Quinetiam  licet  abfiierit 
ea  quam  diximus  delectatio  et  vanitas,  is  tamen  humane  in- 
tellectui  error  est  proprius  et  perpetuus,  ut  magis  moyeatur  et 
excitetur  affirmativis  quam  negatiyis;  cum  rite  et  ordine 
lequum  se  utrique  prsebere  debeat ;  quin  contra,  in  omni  axiomate 
yero  constituendo,  major  est  yis  instantias  negatiyae. 

XLVII. 

Intellectus  humanus  illis  quae  simul  et  subito  mentem  ferire 
et  subire  possunt  maxime  moyetur ;  a  quibus  phantasia  impleri 
•t  inflarl  consueyit ;  reliqua  yero  modo  quodam,  licet  imperce- 
ptibili,  ita  se  habere  fingit  et  supponit,  quomodo  se  habent  pauca 
ilia  quibus  mens  obsidetur ;  ad  ilium  yero  transcursum  ad  in- 
stantias  remotas  et  heterogeneas,  per  quas  axiomata  tanquam 
igne  probantur,  tardus  omnino  intellectus  est  et  inbabilis,  nisi 
hoc  illi  per  duras  leges  et  yiolentum  imperium  imponatur. 

XLVIII. 

Gliscit  intellectus  humanus,  neque  consistere  aut  acquiescere 
potis  est,  sed  ulterius  petit;  at  frustra.     Itaque  incogitabile 


>  This  story  is  told  of  Diagoras  by  Cloero,  De  Nat  Deor.  iii.,  and  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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est  ut  sit  aliqnid  extremum  aut  extimum  mundi^  sed  semper 

quasi  necessario  occurrit  ut  sit  aliquid  ulterius' :  neque  rursus 

cogitari   potest  quomodo  seternitas  defluxerit  ad  hunc  diem; 

cum  distinctio  ilia  quae  recipi  consuevit,  quod  sit  irifinitum  a 

parte    ante  ei  a  parte  post,  nullo  modo  constare  possit;  quia 

inde  sequeretuTy  quod  sit  unum  infinitum  alio  infinito  majus, 

atque  ut  consmnatur  infinitum,  et  Tergat  ad  finitum.     Similis 

est  subtilitas  de  lineis  semper  divisibilibus',  ex  impotentiacogi- 

tationis.     At  majore  cum  pemicie  intervenit  hsec  impotentia 

mentiB  in  inyentione  causarum :  nam  cum  maxime  universalia  in 

natora  positiTa  esse  debeant,  quemadmodum  inveniuntur,  neque 

sunt  rerera  causabilia ;  tamen  intellectus  humanus^  nesclus  ao- 

quiesoere^  adhuc  appetit  notiora.    Tum  vero  ad  ulteriora  tendens 

ad   proximiora  recidit,  videlicet   ad  causas  finales,  quaB  sunt 

plane  ex  natura  hominis  potius  quam  uniTcrsi^;  atque  ex  hoc 

fonte  philoeophiam  miris  modis  corruperunt»     Est  autem  asque 

imperiti  et  leviter  philosophantis,  in  maxime  universalibus  cau- 

8am  requirere,  ac  in  subordinatis  et  subaltemis  causam  non 

deaiderare.^ 

XLIX. 

Intellectus  humanus  luminis  sicci  non  est^ ;  sed  recipit  infu- 


>  Thm  Leflmlts  derived  from  the  principle  ot  tnfficteot  reuon  a  proof  of  the  !d finite 
extent  of  the  oniTene,  alleging  that  if  it  were  of  finite  dimensions  no  reason  could 
be  gHen  for  its  occupying  any  one  region  of  space  rather  than  any  other. 

*  In  the  phrase  **  sobtiUtas  de  Unefs  semper  dirislbUibus,"  reference  is  made  to  Ari- 
stotle, who  in  seyeral  places  in  his  writings  (particularly  in  the  tract  vcpl  krSfunf  ypofi" 
ftdrwp)  maintains  that  in  theory  eyery  magnitude  is  dirislble  sine  Umlte. 

*  This  censure  appears  to  lie  expressed  without  sufficient  limitation ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  assent  to  the  aaaertion  that  the  notion  of  the  final  cause,  considered  generally,  is 
more  ex  naturA  hominis  than  that  of  the  efllclent.  The  subject  is  one  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  accurately ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  wbereyer  we  thinlc  that  we  re- 
cognise a  tendency  towards  a  fulfilment  or  realisation  of  an  idea,  there  the  notion  of 
the  final  cause  comes  in.  It  can  only  be  from  inadvertence  that  Professor  Owen  has 
set  the  doctrine  of  the  final  cause  as  it  were  in  antithesis  to  that  of  the  unity  of  type; 
by  the  fcmner  he  means  the  doctrine  that  the  suitabllily  of  an  animal  to  its  mode  of 
Ufo  is  the  one  thing  aimed  at  or  intended  in  its  structure.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Aristotle  would  have  recognised  the  preservation  of  the  type  as  not  less  truly  a  final 
cause  than  the  preservation  of  the  species  or  than  the  wetl-belng  of  the  individual. 
The  final  cause  connects  itself  with  what  In  the  language  of  modem  German  philo- 
sophy is  expressed  by  the  phrase  **  the  Idea  in  Nature." 

*  trri  yitp  itwwB^wrta  rh  f»^  yiyvticKtw  rltwif  Bu  ifrrtof  &ir^8ci{iy  iral  rlvmw  e^  9<7, 
S\ms  /tip  7^  krdrrmy  ibBdpaTOp  &v({8«i{(y  thfoi*  us  iwtipow  yiip  htf  fieM^oi  •  thrrt  ixlfi 
oSrmr  elm  Ar<^i|ir.  —  Metaph.,  ill.  4. 

'  Hezaclitos  apud  Flut,  De  Esu  Camium.  This  doctrine  of  Idols  is  spoken  of 
with  great  disrespect  by  Spinosa.  He  asserts  that  neither  Des  Cartes  nor  Bacon  ever 
perceived  the  true  source  of  error,  and  adds :  **  De  Bacone  parum  dicam,  qui  de 
hac  re  admodum  conftise  loquitur,  et  fere  nihil  probat,  sed  tantum  narrat : "  and 
ooDclndcs   by  aayliig»  "  qua*  adhuc  alias  causas  adsignat  (he  has  just  enumerated 

M  4 
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fiionem  a  voluntate  et  affectlbus,  id  quod  general  Ad  quod  vuU 
scientias.  Quod  enim  mavult  homo  vemm  esse,  id  potins  cre- 
dit. Rejicit  itaque  difficilia,  ob  inquirendi  impatientiam ;  sobria^ 
quia  coarctant  spem;  altiora  natures,  propter  superstitionem ; 
lumen  experiential,  propter  arrogantiam  et  fastum,  ne  videatur 
mens  versari  in  vilibus  et  fluxis ;  paradoxa,  propter  opinionem 
vulgi ;  denique  innumeris  modis,  iisque  interdum  imperceptibi- 
libus,  afiectus  intellectum  imbuit  et  inficit. 

L. 

At  longe  tna-Tinn^iTn  impedimentum  et  aberratio  intellectus 
bumani  provenit  a  stupore  et  incompetentia  et  fallaciis  sen- 
Buum ;  ut  ea  quse  sensum  feriant,  illis  qu»  sensum  immediate 
non  feriunt,  licet  potioribus,  praeponderent.  Itaque  contem- 
platio  fere  desinit  cum  aspectu;  adeo  ut  rerum  invisibilium 
exigua  aut  nulla  sit  observatio.  Itaque  omnis  operatic  spiri- 
tuum  in  corporibus  tangibilibus  inclusorum  latet,  et  homines 
fugit.  Omnis  etiam  subtilior  meta-schematismus  in  partibus 
rerum  crassiorum  (quem  yulgo  alterationem  vocant,  cum  sit 
revera  latio  per  minima)  latet  similiter :  et  tamen  nisi  duo  ista 
quae  diximus  explorata  Aierint  et  in  lucem  producta,  nihil 
magni  fieri  potest  in  natura  quoad  opera.  Kursus  ipsa  natura 
aeris  communis  et  corporum  omnium  quas  aerem  tenuitate 
superant  (quae  plurima  sunt)  fere  incognita  est.  Sensus  enim 
per  se  res  infirma  est  et  aberrans ;  neque  organa  ad  ampUfican- 
dos  sensus  aut  acuendos  multum  valent ;  sed  omnis  verior  inter- 
pretatio  naturae  conficitur  per  instantias,  et  experimenta  idonea 
et  apposita ;  ubi  sensus  de  experimento  tantum,  experimentum 
de  natura  et  re  ipsa  judicata 

LI. 

Intellectus  humanus  fertur  ad  abstracta  propter  naturam 
propriam,  atque  ea  quae  fluxa  stmt  fingit  esse  constantia. 
Melius  autem  est  naturam  secare,  quam  abstrahere  ^ ;  id  quod 
Democriti  schola  fecit,  quae  magis  penetravit  in  naturam  quam 
reliquae.  Materia  potius  considerari  debet,  et  ejus  schematismi 
et  meta-schematismi,^  atque  actus  purus,  et  lex  actus  sive 


three  of  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe)  facile  omnes  ad  unicam  Cartesii  redact  possunt ;  scilicet 
qu1<i  Yoluntas  humana  est  libera  et  latior  intellectu;  sive,  ut  ipse  Yerulamius  magis 
confuse  loquitur,  quia  intellectus  luminis  sicci  non  est,  sed  redplt  infusionem  a  volun- 
tate.**   See  Spinoza  to  Oldenburg^  ep.  2.  vol.  iL  p.  146.  of  Bruder*8  edition. 

*  **  Naturam  secare,**  to  dissect  nature  into  her  constituent  parts ;   *<  Natarara  abs- 
trahere,** to  resolve  nature  into  abstractions. 
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motns ;  Formse  enim  commenta  aniiiii  humani  Biint^  nisi  libeat 
leges  illaJB  actus  Fonnas  appellare. 

LII. 

Hujusmodi  itaque  sunt  Idola,  quae  vocamus  Idola  Tribus; 
quae  ortum  habent  aut  ex  aequalitate  substantias  spiritus  hu- 
mani^ ;  aut  ex  praeoccupatione  ejus ;  aut  ab  angnstiis  ejus ;  aut 
a\>  mquieto  motu  ejus ;  aut  ab  iniusione  affectuum ;  aut  ab  in- 
competentiasensuum;  aut  ab  impressionis  modo. 

LIII. 

Idola  Specus  ortum  babent  ex  propria  cujusque  natura  et. 
animi  et  corporis ;  atque  etiam  ex  educatione^  et  consuetudine, 
et  fortoitis.     Quod  genus  licet  sit  yarium  et  multiplex,  tamen 
ea  proponemus  in  quibus  maxima  cautio  est,  quasque  plurimum 
Talent  ad  polluendum  intellectum  ne  sit  purus. 

lilV. 

Adamant  homines  scientias  et  contemplationes  particulares; 
aut  quia  authores  et  inventores  se  earum  credunt;  aut  quia 
plurimum  in  illis  operae  posucrunt,  iisque  maxime  assueverunt. 
Hujusmodi  vero  homines,  si  ad  philosophiam  et  contemplationes 
universales  se  contulerint,  illns  ex  prioribus  phantasiis  detor- 
quent  et  corrumpimt;  id  quod  maxime  conspicuum  cemitur  in 
Aristotele,  qui  naturalem  suam  philosophiam  logicae  suas  prorsus 
mancipavity  ut  cam  fere  inutilem  et  contentiosam  reddiderit^ 
Chymicorum  autem  genus,  e;^  paucis  experimentis  fomacis,  phi- 
losophiam constituerunt  phantasticam  et  ad  pauca  spiectantem. 
Quinetiam  Gilbertus,  postquam  in  contemplationibus  magnetis 
86  laboriosisfflme  exercuisset,  confinxit  statim  philosophiam  con- 
sentaneam  rei  apud  ipsum  praspoUenti. 

xv. 

Maximum  et  velut  radicale  discrimen  ingeniorum,  quoad  phi- 
losophiam et  scientias,  illud  est;  quod  alia  ingenia  sint  fortiora 
et  aptiora  ad  notandas  rerum  differentias,  alia  ad  notandas 
rerum  similitudines.  Ingenia  enim  constantia  et  acuta  figere 
contemplationes  et  morari  et  hserere  in  omni  subtilitate  differen- 
tiarum  possnnt:  ingenia  autem  sublimia  et  discursiya  etiam 
tenuissimas  et  catholicas  rerum  similitudines  et  agnoscunt  et 
componunt.  Utrumque  autem  ingenium  facile  labitur  in  exces- 
sum,  prensando  aut  gradus  rerum  aut  umbras. 

>  Compare  Advanc  of  Leanung  •  «  That  the  spirit  of  man  being  of  an  equal  and 
umiform  tubttance  doth  usually  suppose  and  feign  in  nature  a  greater  equality  and 
unifurmity  than  is  in  truth."  —  J.  5. 
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LVI. 

Reperiuntur  ingenia  alia  in  admirationem  antiquitatis^  alia  in 
amorem  et  amplexum  novitatis  efiusa ;  pauca  vero  ejus  tempera- 
menti  sunt  ut  modum  tenere  possint,  quin  aut  qu»  recte  posita 
sunt  ab  antiquis  oonvellant^  aut  ea  contemnant  qu»  recte 
afferuntur  a  noyis.  Hoc  vero  magno  scientiarum  et  philosophise 
detrimento  fit ;  qnum  studia  potius  sint  antiquitatis  et  novitatis, 
quam  judicia;  Veritas  autem  non  a  felicitate  temporis  alicujus, 
quae  res  varia  est,  sed  a  lumine  naturss  et  experienlifiB,  quod 
etemum  est,  petenda  est.  Itaque  abneganda  sunt  ista  studia, 
et  videndom  ne  intellectus  ab  illis  ad  consensum  abripiatur. 

LVII. 

Contemplationes  naturse  et  corporum  in  simplicitate  sua, 
intellectum  frangunt  et  comminuunt*:  contemplationes  vero 
naturae  et  corporum  in  compositione  et  coniiguratione  sua, 
inteUectum  stupefaciunt  et  solvunt'  Id  optime  cemitur  in 
schola  Leucippi  et  Democriti  S  coUata  cum  reliquis  philosophiis. 
Ilia  enim  ita  versatur  in  particulis  rerum,  ut  fabricas  fere 
negligat:  reliquae  autem  ita  fabricas  intuentur  attonitae,  ut  ad 
simplicitatem  naturae  non  penetrent.  Itaque  altemandae  sunt 
contemplationes  istae  et  vicissim  sumendae;  ut  intellectus 
reddatur  simul  penetrans  et  capax,  et  evitentur  ea  quae  diximus 
incommoda  atque  Idola  ex  iis  provenientia. 

LVIIl. 

Talis  itaque  esto  prudentia  oontemplativa  in  arcendis  et 
summovendis  Idolis  Specus;  quae  aut  ex  praedominantia,  aut 
ex  excessn  compositionis  et  divisionis,  aut  ex  studiis  erga  tern- 
pora,  aut  ex  objectis  largis  et  minutis,  maxime  ortum  habent. 
Generaliter  autem  pro  suspecto  habendum  unicuique  rerum 
naturam  contemplanti,  quicquid  intellectum  suum  potissimum 
capit  et  detinet ;  tantoque  major  adfaibenda  in  hujusmodi  placitis 
est  cautio,  ut  intellectus  servetur  aequus  et  purus. 

LIX, 

At  Idola  Fori  omnium  molestissima  sunt ;  quae  ex  foedere  ver- 
borum  et  nominum  se  insinuarunt  in  intellectum,  Credunt 
enim  homines  rationem  suam  verbis  imperare ;  sed  fit  etiam  ut 
▼erba  vim  suam  super  intellectum  retorqueant  et  reflectant; 

'  t.  f.  Break  up  the  understanding  and  distract  it  in  minute  observation  of  the 
parts. — J,  S. 
'  t.  e.  Astonish  and  dissolve  it  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  take  in  the  whole.— ^.  S, 
*  That  is,  in  the  Atomists. 
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quod  philosophiam  et  scientias  reddidit  sophisticas  et  mactiyas. 
Verba  autem  plerunque  ex  captu  Tulgi  induntur^  atque  per 
lineas  vulgari  intellectiii  maxime  conspicuas  res  secant  Quum 
autem  intellectus  acutior  aut  observatio  dUigentior  eas  lineas 
transferre  velit,  ut  ill»  sint  magis  secundum  naturam,  yerba 
obstrepxmt.  Unde  fit  ut  magnse  et  solennes  disputationes  ho- 
miuum  doctorum  saspe  in  controversias  circa  verba  et  nomina 
deainant;  a  quibus  (ex  more  et  prudentia  mathematicorum)  in- 
cipere  consultius  foret,  easque  per  definitiones  in  ordinem  redi- 
gere.  Quas  tamen  definitiones,  in  naturalibus  et  materiatis, 
huic  nudo  mederi  non  possimt;  quoniam  et  ipsss  definitiones 
ex  verbis  constant,  et  verba  gignunt  verba :  adeo  ut  necesse  At 
ad  infftantias  particulares  earumque  series  et  ordines  recurrere ; 
ut  mox  dicemus,  quum  ad  modum  et  rationem  constituendi 
notiones  et  axiomata  deventum  iuerit 

LX. 

Idola  qu8s  per  verba  intellectui  imponuntur  duorum  generum 
sunt.  Aut  enim  sunt  rerum  nomina  quae  non  6unt(quemadmo- 
dum  enim  sunt  res  quse  nomine  carent  per  inobservationem, 
ita  sunt  et  nomina  quse  carent  rebus  per  suppositionem  phan- 
tasdcam) ;  aut  sunt  nomina  rerum  quae  sunt,  sed  confusa  et  male 
terminata,  et  temere  et  insequaliter  a  rebus  abstracta.  Prioris 
generis  sunt  Fortuna,  Primum  Mobile,  Planetarum  Orbes,  Ele- 
mentum  Ignis,  et  hujusmodi  commenta,  quas  a  vanis  et  falsis 
tbeorus  (vtum  habent«  Atque  hoc  genus  Idolorum  facilius 
ejicitur,  quia  per  constantem  almegationem  et  antiquationem 
theoriarum  exterminari  possunt. 

At  alteram  genus  perplexiun  est  et  alte  hasrens;  quod  ex 
mala  et  imperita  abstractione  excitatur.  Exempli  gratia, 
accipiatur  aliquod  verbum  (^Humidum,  si  placet),  et  videamus 
quomodo  sibi  constent  quae  per  hoc  verbum  significantur ; 
et  invenietur  verbum  istud  Humidum  nihil  aliud  quam  nota 
confusa  diversarum  actioniun,  quae  nuUam  constantiam  aut 
reductionem  patiuntur.  Significat  enim  et  quod  circa  aliud 
corpus  facile  se  circumfundit ;  et  quod  in  se  est  indeterminabile, 
nee  consistere  potest ;  et  quod  facile  cedit  undique ;  et  quod 
facile  se  dividit  et  dispergit;  et  quod  facile  se  unit  et  colligit; 
et  quod  facile  fiuit  et  in  motu  ponitur;  et  quod  alteri  corpori 
fiunle  adhasret,  idque  madefacit;  et  quod  facile  reducitur  in 
liquidum^  sive  coUiquatur^  cum  antea  consisteret.  Itaque  cum 
ad  hujus  nominis  praedicationem  et  impositionem  ventum  sit,  si 
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alia  ampias,  flanmia  humida  est ;  si  alia  accipias>  aer  humidus 
non  est;  si  alia>  pulvis  minutus  humidus  est;  si  alia,  vitnim 
humidum  est;  ut  facile  appareat  istam  notionem  ex  aqua  tan- 
turn  et  communibus  et  vulgaribus  liquoribus^  absque  ulla  debita 
Yerificataone,  temere  abstractam  esse. 

In  verbis  autem  gradus  sunt  quidam  pravitatis  et  erroris. 
Minus  vitiosum  genus  est  nominum  substantias  alicujus^  prse- 
sertim  specierum  infimarum  et  bene  deductarum  (nam  notio 
Crets,  Luti^  bona ;  Terrss  mala) ;  vitiosius  genus  est  actionum, 
ut  Generare,  Corrumpere,  Alterare :  vitiosissimum  qualitatum 
(exceptis  objectis  sensus  immediatis),  ut  Gravis^  Levis^  Tenuis, 
Densi,  etc. ;  et  tamen  in  omnibus  istis  fieri  non  potest,  quin  sint 
alise  notiones  aliis  paulo  meliores,  prout  in  sensum  humanum 
incidit  rerum  copia.* 

LXI, 

At  Idola  Theatri  innata  non  sunt,  nee  occulto  insinuata  in 
intellectum ;  sed  ex  fabulis  theoriarum  et  perversis  legibus  de- 
monstrationum  plane  indita  et  recepta.  In  his  autem  confutatio- 
nes  tentare  et  suscipere  consentaneum  prorsus  non  est  illis  quse 
a  nobis  dicta  sunt.  Quum  enim  nee  de  principiis  consentiamus 
nee  de  demonstrationibus,  tollitur  omnis  argumentalio.  Id  Tero 
bono  fit  fato,  ut  antiquis  suus  constet  honos.  Nihil  enim  illis 
detrahitur,  quum  de  via  omnino  quaestio  sit.  Claudus  enim  (ut 
dicitur)  in  via  antevertit  cursorem  extra  viam.  Etiam  illud 
manifesto  liquet,  currenti  extra  viam,  quo  habilior  sit  et  velo- 
cior,  eo  majorem  contingere  aberrationem. 

Nostra  vero  inveniendi  scientias  ea  est  ratio,  ut  non  multum 
ingeniorum  acumini  et  robori  relinquatur ;  sed  quae  ingenia  et 
intellectus  fere  exsequet.  Quemadmodum  enim  ad  hoc,  ut  linea 
recta  fiat  aut  circulus  perfectus  describatur,  multum  est  in  con- 
stantia  et  exercitatione  manus,  si  fiat  ex  vi  manus  propria;  sin 
autem  adhibeatur  regula  aut  circinus,  parum  aut  nihil ;  omnino 
similis  est  nostra  ratio.  Licet  autem  confutationum  particula- 
rium  nullus  sit  usus,  de  sectis  tamen  et  generibus  hujusmodi 
theoriarum  nonnihil  dicendum  est ;  atque  etiam  paulo  post  de 
signis  exterioribus,  quod  se  male  habeant ;  et  postremo  de  causis 


>  Here,  according  to  the  tripartite  distribution  of  the  sul^ect  ineDttoned  in  aphorism 

115,  the  first  of  the  three  Redargutiones  ends.     The  following  aphorisms  from  61 

'to  115  contain  the  two  others,  Redargutlo  Philosophiarum  and  Redargutio  Demon^ 

strationum,  which  are  not  kept  quite  separate.     The  69th  and  70th  aphorisms  bvlong 

especially  to  the  last. — /.  S, 
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4antse  infelicitatifl  et  tarn  diuturni  et  generalls  in  errore  oohsen-f 
608 ;  ut  ad  vera  minuB  diflScilis  sit  aditus^  et  intellectus  humanus 
Tolentius  expurgetur  et  Idola  dimittat 

LXII. 

Idola  Theatri,  eive  theoriarnm,  miilta  sunt,  et  multo  plura 
ease  poBBont^  et  aliquando  fortasse  erunt.  Nisi  enim  per  multa 
jam  eaecfda  hominum  ingenia  circa  reli^onem  et  theologiam 
occupata  foissent,  atque  etiam  politi»  civiles  (praesertim  mo- 
narchise)  ab  istiusmodi  novitatibus,  etiam  in  contemplationibus^ 
essent  aversse;  ut  cum  periculo  et  detrimento  forttmarum  sua^ 
rum  in  illas  homines  incumbant,  non  soltun  prsmio  destitutiy 
Bed  etiam  contemptui  et  invidi®  expositi;  complures  alisB  pro- 
culdubio  philosophiarum  et  theoriarum  sectas^  similes  illis  quae 
magna  varietate  olim  apud  Graecos  floruerunt,  introductae  fuis- 
sent.  Quemadmodum  enim  super  pha&nomena  astheris  plura 
themata  coeli  confingi  possunt ;  similiter^  et  multo  magis^  super 
phenomena  philosophias  fundari  possunt  et  constitui  varia  do- 
gmata. Atque  hujusmodi  theatri  fabulad  habent  etiam  illud 
quod  in  theatro  poetarum  usu  venit,  ut  narrationes  fictae  ad 
scenam  narrationibus  ex  historia  veris  concinniores  sint  et  ele- 
gantiores^  et  quales  quis  magis  vellet. 

In  genere  autem,  in  materiam  philosophiaB  sumitur  ant  multum 
ex  paucis  aut  parum  ex  multis ;  ut  utrinque  pbilosophia  super 
experiential  et  naturalis  historias  nimis  angustam  basin  fundata 
sit,  atque  ex  paucioribus  quam  par  est  pronunciet.  Bationale 
enim  genus  pliilosopfaantium  ex  experientia  arripiunt  varia  et 
yulgaria,  eaque  neque  certo  comperta  nee  diligenter  examinata 
et  pensitata;  reliqua  in  meditatione  atque  ingenii  agitatione 
ponunt. 

Est  et  aliud  genus  pliilosophantium,  qui  in  paucis  experi- 
mentis  sedulo  et  accurate  elaborarunt,  atque  inde  philosophiaa 
educere  et  confingere  ausi  sunt;  reliqua  miris  modis  ad  ea 
detorqnentes. 

Est  et  tertium  genus  eorum,  qui  theologiam  et  traditiones  ex 
fide  et  yeneratione  immiscent;  inter  quos  vanitas  nonnuUorum 
ad  petendas  et  derivandas  scientias  a  Spiritibus  scilicet  et  Geniis 
deflexit;  ita  ut  stirps  errorum,  et  philosophia  falsa,  genere  tri- 
plex nt:  Sophistica,  Empirica,  et  Superstitiosa. 

LXIII. 

Primi  generis  exemplum  iu  Aristotele  maxime  conspicuum 
est,  qui  philosophiam  naturalem  dialectica  sua  corrupit ;  qumn 
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mondiim  ex  categoriis  effecerit;  axunuB  homansB,  nobilissinuB 
substantias,  genus  ex  vocibus  secandas  intentionis  tribuerit^$ 
negotium  Densi  et  Ran,  per  quod  corpora  subeunt  majores  et 
minores  dimensiones  sive  spatia,  per  frigidam  distinctionem 
Actus  et  Potential'  transegerit;  motum  singulis  corporibus 
unicum  et  proprium  ',  et  si  participent  ex  alio  motu  id  aliunde 
moveri,  asseruerit;  et  innumera  alia,  pro  arbitrio  suo,  naturas 
rerum  impoeuerit:  magis  ubique  sollicitus  quomodo  quia  re* 
spondendo  se  explicet,  et  aliquid  reddatur  in  verbis  positiyum, 
quam  de  interna  rerum  yeritate ;  quod  etiam  optime  se  ostendit 
in  comparatione  pbilosophiae  ejus  ad  alias  philosophias  quas 
apud  Gnecos  celebrabantur.  Habent  enim  Homoiomera  Anaxa- 
gorae,  Atomi  Leucippi  et  Democriti,  Coelum  et  Terra  Parmeni- 
dis.  Lis  et  Amicitia  Empedoclis,  Besolutio  corporum  in  adiapho- 
ram  naturam  ignis  et  Replicatio  eorundem  ad  densum  Heracliti, 
aliquid  ex  philosopho  natural!,  et  rerum  naturam  et  experientiam 
et  corpora  sapiunt;  ubi  Aristotelis  Physica  nihil  aliud  quam 
dialectical  voces  plerunque  sonet;  quam  etiam  in  Metaphysicis 
sub  solenniore  nomine,  et  ut  magis  scilicet  realis,  non  nominalis, 
retractavit,  Neque  illud  quenquam  moveat,  quod  in  libris  ejus 
de  animalibus,  et  in  problematibus,  et  in  aliis  suis  tractatibus, 
versatio  frequens  sit  in  experimentis.  Hie  enim  prius  decre* 
verat,  neque  experientiam  ad  constituenda  decreta  et  axiomata 
rite  consuluit;  sed  postquam  pro  arbitrio  suo  decrevisset,  ex- 
perientiam ad  sua  placita  tortam  circumducit  et  captivam;  ut 
hoc  etiam  nomine  magis  accusandus  sit,  quam  sectatores  ejus 
modemi  (scholasticorum  philosophorum  genus)  qui  experientiam 
omnino  deseruerunt. 

LXIV. 

At  philosophias  genus  Empiricum  placita  magis  deformia  et 
monstroea  educit,  quam  Sophisticum  aut  rationale  genus;  quia 
non  in  luce  notionum  vulgarium  (quae  licet  tenuis  sit  et  super- 
ficialis,  tamen  est  quodanmiodo  universalis  et  ad  multa  pertinens) 

*  This  oentare  refers  to  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  soul,  DeAnima^VL  l.».^i^rp^ 
4vTt\4x9ia  otiyMTos  ^wrucov  ifryatuKov,  —  in  which  the  word  Entelecheia  is,  «s  the 
scholastic  commentators  remark,  assigned  as  the  genus  to  which  the  soul  Is  referred. 

'  The  "  ftlgida  distlnctio  actus  et  potentis  **  refers  apparently  to  the  Phyt.  jtuMc, 
iv.  c.  5. ;  where  it  is  said  that  water  is  air  in  potentia,  and  vice  TcrsiL  The  possi- 
bility of  their  reciprocal  transmutation  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have  doubted  of. 
[With  reference  to  this  censure  of  Aristotle,  see  the  preface  to  the  HUtoria  Denti  ei 
Rari  —  J.  5.] 

*  **  Simplicis  corporis  simplicem  esse  motum  **  is  an  important  principle  in  Aristo- 
telian physics,  as  one  of  the  bases  on  which  the  system  of  the  universe  was  made  to 
depend.     See,  for  instance,  Melanchthon*s  Initia  Doctr.  PhyiiecBt  p.  41- 
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ied  in  pauoorom  experimentonim  angnstiia  et  obacairitate 
fimdatam  est.  Itaque  talis  philosophia  illis  qui  in  hujusmodi 
experimentis  quotidie  versantur  atque  ex  ipsis  phantasiam 
coBtaminarunt  probabilis  yidetur,  et  quasi  certa;  ceteris,  in- 
credibilis  et  vaiuu  Cigus  exemplum  notabile  est  in  chymicis, 
eonimque  dogmatibus ;  alibi  autan  vix  boc  tempore  inyeiutur, 
nisa  forte  in  philosophia  GilbertL  Sed  tamen  circa  hujusmodi 
philosopluas  cautio  nullo  modo  prsetennittenda  erat ;  quia  mente 
jam  prsByidemus  et  auguramur,  si  quando  homines,  nostris 
monitis  excitati,  ad  experientiam  se  serio  contulerint  (valere 
jussis  doctrinis  sophisticis),  turn  demum  propter  pnematuram  et 
prseproperam  intellectus  festinationem,  et  saltum  sive  volatum 
ad  generalia  et  rerum  principia,  fore  ut  magnum  ab  hujusmodi 
philosophiiB  periculum  immineat;  cui  malo  etiam  nunc  obviam 
iredebemns. 

LXV, 

At  corrupfio  philosophisB  ex  Superstitione  et  theologia  ad- 
nusta,  latins  omnino  patet,  et  plurimum  mali  infert,  aut  in 
phUoeophias  integras  aut  in  earum  partes.  Homanus  enim 
intellectus  non  minus  impressionibus  phantasi»  est  obnoxius, 
quam  impressionibus  yulgarium  nolionunL  Pugnax  enim  genus 
philosophisB  et  Sophisticiun  illaqueat  intellectum:  at  illud 
alterum  phantasticum  et  tumidum,  et  quasi  Poeticum,  magis 
blanditur  intellectui  Inest  enim  homini  qusedam  intellectus 
ambitio,  non  minor  quam  voluntatis ;  praasertim  in  ingeniis  altis 
et  elevalis. 

Hujus  autem  generis  exemplum  inter  Grsecos  illucescit, 
pnecipue  in  Pythagora,  sed  cum  superstitione  magis  crassa  et 
onerosa  conjunctum;  at  periculosius  et  subtilius  in  Platone, 
atque  ejus  schola.  Invenitur  eliam  hoc  genus  mali  in  partibus 
philosophiarum  reliquarum,  introducendo  formas  abstractas,  et 
causas  finales^  et  causas  primas;  omittendo  siepissime  medias, 
et  hujusmodL  Huic  autan  rei  summa  adhibenda  est  cautio. 
Pessima  enim  res  est  errorum  Apotheosis,  et  pro  peste  intellectus 
habenda  est,  si  vanis  accedat  veneratio.  Huic  autem  yanitati 
nonnulli  ex  modemis  summa  levitate  ita  indulserunt,  ut  in 
primo  capitulo  Geneseos  et  in  libro  Job  et  aliis  scripturis 
sacris,  philosophiam  naturalem  fundare  conati  sint;  inter  viva 
guierentes  mortua.  Tantoque  magis  hsec  vanitas  inhibenda 
venit  et  coercenda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum  malesana 
admistione  non  solum  educitur  philosophia  phantastica,  sed 
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etiam  religlo  hssretica.    Itaque  Balutare  admodum  est^  d  mente 
sobria  fidei  tantum  dentiir  quae  fidei  simt*^ 

LXVI. 

Et  de  malls  authoritatibus  philosopbianim,  qusB  aut  in  yul- 
garibus  notionibus^  aut  in  paucis  experimentis,  aut  in  eupeiv 
stitione  fundat»  sunt^  jam  dictum  est.  Dicendum  porro  est  et 
de  yitiosa  materia  contemplationum^  praeeertim  in  philosophia 
naturalL  Inficitur  autem  intellectus  humanus  ex  intuitu  eorum 
quae  in  artibus  mecbanicis  fiunt,  in  quibus  corpora  per  com- 
positiones  aut  separationes  ut  plurimum  alterantur ;  ut  cogitet 
simile  quiddam  etiam  in  natura  rerum  universali  fieri.  Unde 
fiuxit  commentum  illud  Elementorum,  atque  illorum  conciumi, 
ad  constituenda  corpora  naturalia.  Bursus,  quum  homo  natune 
Ubertatem'  contempletur^  inciditin  species  rerum^  animalium, 
plantarum^  mineraliim) ;  unde  &cile  in  earn  labitur  cogitalionem, 
ut  existimet  esse  in  natura  quasdam  formas  rerum  primarias^ 
quas  natura  educere  molitur,  atque  reliquam  varietatem  ex  im- 
pediments et  aberrationibus  naturae  in  opere  suo  conficiendo,  aut 
ex  diversarum  specierum  conflictu  et  transplantatione  alteriua 
in  alteram,  provenire.  Atque  prima  cogitatio  qualitates  primas 
elementares,  secunda  proprietates  occidtas  et  virtutes  specificas^ 
nobis  peperit';  quarum  utraque  pertinet  ad  inania  contempla- 
tionum  compendia,  in  quibus  acquiescit  animus  et  a  solidioribus 
avertitur.  At  medici,  in  secundis  rerum  qualitatibus  et  opera- 
tionibus^  attrabendi,  repellendi,  attenuandi,  inspissandi,  dila- 
tandi,  astringendi,  discutiendi,  maturandi,  et  hujusmodi,  operam 
praestont  meliorem;  atque  nisi  ex  illis  duobus  (quas  dixi) 
compendiis  (qualitatibus  scilicet  elementaribus,  et  yirtutibus 
specificis)  ilia  altera  (quae  recte  notata  sunt)  corrumperent, 
reducendo  ilia  ad  primas  qualitates  earumque  mixturas  subtiles 
et  incommensurabiles,  aut  ea  non  prOducendo  cum  majore  et 
diligentiore  observatione  ad  qualitates  tertias  et  quartas,  sed 
contemplationem  intempestive  abrumpendo,  illi  multo  melius 
profecissent     Neque  hujusmodi  virtutes  (non  dico  eaedem,  sed 

'  Compare  Kcplcr*s  phrase :  '*  Missum  faclat  Spiritum  Sanctum,  neque  iDum  ia 
icholas  physlcas  cum  ludibrio  pertrabat.** — De  SUUd  Martu  PrafaL 

*  That  is,  miture  acting  Areely,  in  oppodtion  to  nature  constrained  by  the  con- 
ditions of  our  experiments. 

'  The  elementary  qualities  are  four  in  number, — hot,  cold,  dry,  moist ;  and  it  is 
by  combining  them  two  and  two  that. the  Peripatetic  conception  of  the  nature  of 
each  element  is  formed.  Thus  fire  is  hot  and  dry,  water  cold  and  moist,  &c  All  the 
other  qualities  of  bodies,  which  result  fW>m  the  combination  and  mutual  modificatiou 
of  the  elementary  and  primary  qualities,  were  called  secondary  qualities. 
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enmiles)  in  hmnani  corporis  medicinis  tantum  exquirendae  sunt; 
sed  etiam  in  cseterorum  corporum  natnrallum  mutationibus. 

Sed  mnlto  adhnc  majore  cam  malo  fit,  quod  quiescentia 
renim  principia,  ex  quibus,  et  non  moventia,  per  quce,  res  fiunt, 
contemplentuT  et  inquirant  Ilia  enim  ad  sermones,  ista  ad 
opera  spectant.  Neque  enim  vulgares  iUae  differenti»  Motus, 
quae  in  naturali  philosophiarecepta  notantur,  Generationis,  Cor* 
ruptionis,  Augmentationis,  Diminutionis,  Alterationis,  et  La- 
tionis,  ullius  sunt  pretii.^  Quippe  hoc  sibi  volunt;  si  corpus,  alias 
non  mutatum,  loco  tamen  moveatur,  hoc  Lationem  esse;  si  ma- 
nente  et  loco  et  specie,  qualitate  mutetur,  hoc  Alterationem  esse ; 
si  vero  ex  ilia  mutatione  moles  ipsa  et  quantitas  corporis  non 
eadem  maneat,  hoc  Augmentationis  et  Diminutionis  motum 
^sse;  si  eatenus  mutentur  ut  speciem  ipsam  et  substantiam 
mutent  et  in  alia  migrent,  hoc  Generationem  et  Corruptionem 
esse.  At  ista  mere  popularia  sunt,  et  nullo  modo  in  naturam 
penetrant;  suntque  mensuras  et  periodi  tantimi,  non  species 
motos.  Innuunt  enim  illud  hucusque,  et  non  quomodo  yel  eje 
quo  fonte.  Neque  enim  de  corponun  appetitu,  aut  de  partium 
eorum  processu,  aliquid  significant ;  sed  tantum  quimi  motus 
ille  rem  aliter  ac  prius,  crasso  modo,  sensui  exhibeat,  inde  divi- 
nonem  suam  auspicantur.  Etiam  quum  de  causis  motuum 
aliquid  significare  Tolimt,  atque  divisionem  ex  illis  instituere, 
differentiam  motus  natufalis  et  violenti,  maxima  cum  socordia, 
introducunt ;  quae  et  ipsa  omnino  ex  notione  Tulgari  est ;  cum 
onmis  motus  yiolentus  etiam  naturalis  revera  sit,  scilicet  cum 
externum  effidens  naturam  alio  modo  in  opere  ponet  quam  quo 
prius. 

At  hisce  omissis;  si  quis  (exempli  gratia)  observaverit^ 
inesse  corporibus  appetitum  contactu^  ad  invicem,  ut  uon 
patiantur  unitatem  naturas  prorsus  dirimi  aut  abscindi,  ut 
vacuum  detur ;  aut  si  quis  dicat,  inesse  corporibus  appetitum 
se  recipiendi  in  naturalem  suam  dimensionem  vel  tensuram,  ut 
si  ultra  earn  aut  citra  eam  comprimantur  aut  distrahantur, 
statim  in  yeterem  sphaeram  et  exporrectionem  suam  se  recupe- 
rare  et  remittere  moliantur ;  aut  si  quis  dicat,  inesse  corporibus 
appetitum  congregationis  ad  massas  connaturalium  suorutn, 
densorum  videlicet  versus  orbem  terrae,  tenuiorum  et  rariorum 
versus   ambitum   coeli;  haec  et  hujusmodi  vere  physica  sunt 

*  In  ttie  PhyticM,  Aristotle  does  not  reckon  Generation  and  Corruption  as  kinds  ol 
mot  km.     BBCoa*B  enumeration  is  that  given  in  the  Categories, 
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genera  motamn ;  at  ilia  altera  plane  logica  sunt  et  scholasl^ca^ 
nt  ex  bac  coUatione  eorum  manifesto  liquet. 

Neque  minus  etiam  malum  est,  quod  in  philosopliiis  et  oon- 
templationibus  suis,  in  principiis  rerum  atque  ultimitatibiis 
nature  investigandis  et  tractandis  opera  insumatur ;  cum  onmis 
utilitas  et  facultas  operandi  in  mediis  consistat.  Hinc  fit,  ut 
abstrahere  naturam  homines  non  desinant,  donee  ad  materiam 
potentialem  et  informem  ventum  fuerit;  nee  rursus  secare 
naturam  desinant,  donee  perventum  fuerit  ad  atomum ;  quae, 
etiamsi  Tera  essent,  tamen  ad  juyandas  bominum  fortunaa 
parum  possunt' 

LXVII, 

Danda  est  etiam  cautio  intellectui  de  intemperantiis  pbiloso- 
pbiarum,  quoad  assensum  praebendum  ant  cohibendum;  quia 
hiyusmodi  intemperanti»  yidentur  Idola  figere,  et  quodammodo 
perpetuare,  ne  detur  aditus  ad  ea  summovenda. 

Duplex  autem  est  excessus :  alter  eorum  qui  facile  pronim* 
ciant,  et  scientias  reddunt  positivas  et  magistrales;  alter  eorum 
qui  Acatalepaiam  introduxerunt,  et  inquisitionem  yagam  ane 
tennino ;  quorum  primus  intellectum  deprimit,  alter  enervate 
Nam  Aristotelis  philosophia,  postquam  cetenis  philoeophias 
(more  Ottomanorum  erga  fratres  suos)  pugnacibus  oonfutationi* 
bus  eontrucidasset,  de  singulis  pronunciayit;  et'ipse  rursua 
qufestiones  ex  arbitrio  suo  subomatj  deinde  conficit;  ut  omnia 
certa  sint  et  decreta;  quod  etiam  apud  successiones  suas  valet, 
et  in  usu  est. 

At  Flatonis  schola  Acatalepsiam  introduxit,  primo  tanquam 
per  jocum  et  ironiam,  in  odium  veterum  sophistarum,  Prota- 
gorffi,  Hippias,  et  reliquorum,  qui  nihil  tam  verebantur  quam 
ne  duUtare  de  re  aliqua  yiderentur.'  At  Nova  Academia 
Acatalepdam  dogmatizavit,  et  ex  professo  tenuit.  Qu»  licet 
honestior  ratio  sit  quam  pronunciandi  licenti^  quum  ipsi  pro  se 
dicant  se  minime  confundere  inquisitionem,  ut  Pyrrho  fecit  et 
Epheotioi,  sed  habere  quod  sequantur  ut  probabile,  licet  noa 
habeant  quod  teneaut  ut  yerum ;  tamen  postquam  animus  huma- 

I  The  eointriKtioii  of  thb  lenttooe  li  lomevhat  almnrt.  The  retathre  9««  nost 
^  be  referred  to  tome  such  antecedent  as  «  doctrines  of  this  character  ;**  and  torponuni 
we  ought  to  read  potunt  For  the  antithesis  between  abstrahere  and  secare,  see  §  61  • 
The  first  part  of  Bacon's  censure  refers  to  Aristotle. 

*  **  Turn  yelleius,  fldenter  sane,  at  solent  istl,  nihU  tam  verens  quam  ne  dubltare 
aliqua  de  re  yldcretur ;  tanquam  modo  ex  I>eorum  concUio  et  ex  Epicori  intermundiis 
descendissct  >  Audlte,  Inqult,-  Uc^Cie,  De  Nat,  Deor,  1.  c.  8. 
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ans  de  ymtate  invenienda  semel  desperaverit^  omnino  omnia 
fiunt  languidiora :  ex  quo  fit,  nt  deflectant  homines  potiuB  ad 
ammnaB  disputationea  et  discuxsus,  et  rerun  quasdam  pemgra- 
tiones,  quam  in  aeTeritate  inqaiaitionifl  se  sustineant.  Yerum 
quod  a  principio  diximus,  et  perpetuo  agimus,  sensui  et  intel* 
lectiii  humano  eorumque  infinnitati  authoritas  non  est  dero- 
ganda,  sed  auxUia  praebenda. 

Lxvin. 
Atque  de  Idolomm  singulis  generibus,  eorumque  apparatu 
jam  diximus;  que  omnia  constanti  et  solenni  decreto  sunt  ab- 
neganda  et  renuncianda,  et  intellectus  ab  iis  omnino  liberandus 
estetexpuigandua;  ut  non  alius  fere  sit  aditus  adr^numhomi- 
via,  quod  fundatur  in  sdentiis^  quam  ad  regmim  oodorum,  in 
fuad,  nm  sub  persona  infaniis,  intrare  twn  datur. 

LXIX. 

At  praT»  demonstrationea,  Idolorum  veluti  munitiones  qufl»* 
dam  Buntet  prsBsidia;  eg^quequas  mdialecticis  habemus  id  fere 
agunt,  ut  mundum  plane  eogitationibus  humanis,  cogitationes 
autem  Tertna^  addicaat  et  mancipent  Demonstrationes  yero 
potentia  quadam  philosophisa  ipsa  sunt  et  sciential.  Qualea 
enim  e»  sunt,  ac  prout  rite  aut  male  institute,  tales  sequuntur 
philofiophiie  et  oontemplationes.  Fallunt  autem  et  incompe- 
tentea  sunt  e»  quibus  utimur  in  universo  illo  processu  qui  a 
aenau  et  rebue  ducit  ad  axiomata  et  oondusiones.  Qui  quidem 
processus  quadruplex  est,  et  vitia  ejus  totidem.  Primo,  im* 
presaonea  aensua  ipsius  vitioae  sunt;  sensua  enim  et  destituit 
et  fiillit.  At  deatitutionibus  substitutiones,  fallaciis  rectification 
nea  debentor.  Secundo,  notionea  ab  impressionibus  sensuum 
male  abatralrantur^  et  interminate  et  oonfus»  sunt,  quas  termi* 
nataa  et  bene  finitaa  eaae  oportuit  Tertio,  induotio  mala  est, 
que  per  enumerationem  simplicem  prindpia  condudit  acien- 
tiamm,  non  adhibitis  exdustonibus  et  solutionibus,  dve  sepa- 
rationibua  nature  debitis.  Poetremo,  modus  ille  invenieadi  et 
probandi,  ut  primo  prindpia  maxime  generalia  conatituantnr, 
deinde  media  axiomata  ad  ea  iqpplicentiir  et  probentur,  errorum 
mater  eat  et  adentiarum  omnium  ealamitaa.  Varum  de  istis, 
que  jam  obiter  perstringimua,  fusius  dioemus,  cum  veram  inter- 
joetwde  nature  viam,  abaolutis  iatis  expiatioinibua  et  expnrga- 
tionibus  mentiay  proponemus. 

LXX* 

Sed  demonstratio  longe  optima  est  experientia;  modo  hereat 
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hi  ipso  experimento.  Nam  si  traducatur  ad  alia  qnse  ^mifin 
ezistimantur,  nisi  rite  et  ordine  fiat  ilia  traduction  res  faQax  est* 
At  modus  experiendi  quo  homines  nunc  utuntur  csecus  est  et 
stupidus.  Itaque  cum  errant  et  ragantur  nulla  via  certa,  sed 
ex  occursu  rerum  tantum  consilium  capiunt,  circumferuntur  ad 
multa  sed  parum  promoyent ;  et  quandoque  gestiunt  quando- 
que  distrahuntur ;  et  semper  inveniunt  quod  ulterius  quaerant. 
Fere  autem  ita  fit^  ut  homines  leyiter  et  tanquam  per  ludum 
experiantur,  variando  paululum  experimenta  jam  cognita;  et 
si  res  non  succedat,  fastidiendo  et  oonatum  deserendo.  Quod 
si  magis  serio  et  constanter  ac  laboriose  ad  experimenta  se  ac- 
cingani,  tamen  in  uno  aliquo  experimento  eruendo  operam  collo- 
cant;  quemadmodum  Gilbertus  in  magnete,  chymici  in  auro. 
Hoc  autem  faciunt  homines  instituto  non  minus  imperito  quam 
tenui.  Nemo  enim  alicujus  rei  naturam  in  ipsa  re  foeliciter 
perscrutatur^  sed  amplianda  est  inquisitio  ad  magis  communia. 

Quod  si  etiam  scientiam  quandam  e\  dogmata  ex  experimen-« 
tis  moliantur,  tamen  semper  fere  studio  praepropero  et  iAtem^ 
pestivo  deflectunt  ad  praxm;  non  tantum  propter  usum  et 
fructum  ejusmodi  praxeos^  sed  ut  in  opere  aHquo  novo  Teluti 
pignus  sibi  arripiant,  se  non  inutiliter  m  reliquis  versaturos; 
atque  etiam  aliis  se  venditent^  ad  existimationem  meliorem 
eomparandam  de  iis  in  quibus  occupati  sunt*  Ita  fit  ut^  more 
Atalant»n  de  via  decedant  ad  toUendum  aureum  pomum ;  interim 
▼ero  cursum  intemunpant^  et  yictoriam  emittant  e  manibus. 
Yerum  in  experientise  yero  curriculo^  eoque  ad  noya  opera  pro- 
ducendo^Diyina  Sapientia  omnino  et  ordo  pro  exemplari  sumenda 
sunt.  Deus  autem  primo  die  creationis  lucem  tantum  creayit, 
eique  operi  diem  integrum  attribuit;  nee  aliquid  materiati 
opens  eo  die  creayit.  Similiter  et  ex  omnimoda  experientia, 
primum  inyentio  causarum  et  axiomatum  yerorum  elicienda 
est;  et  lucifera  experimenta^  non  fructifera  quaerenda.  Axiomata 
autem  recte  inyenta  et  constituta  praxin  non  strictim  sed  con- 
fertim  instruunt^  et  operum  agmina  ac  turmas  post  se  trahunt. 
Verum  de  experiendi  viis,  quaa  non  minus  quam  yi»  judicandi 
obsessas  sunt  et  interclusae^  postea  dicemus ;  impraesentiarum  de 
experientia  yulgari,  tanquam  de  mala  demonstratione^  tantum 
loquuti.  Jam  yero  postulat  ordo  rerum,  ut  de  iis  quorum  paulo 
ante  mentionem  fecimus  signis^  quod  philosophise  et  contempla- 
tiones  in  usu  male  se  habeant,  et  de  causis  rei  primo  intuitu 
tarn  mirabilis  et  incredibilis,  quasdam  subjungamus.     Signorum 
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enlm  notio  praeparat  assensum :  causariim  yerb  explicafio  toUit 
miraculum.  Quas  duo  ad  extirpationem  Idolorum  ex  intellectu 
fiHiiliorcm  et  dementiorem  multum  juvant» 

LXXI. 

Scientise  quas  habemus  fere  a  Grsecis  fluxerunt  Qu» 
enim  ecriptores  fiomani  aut  Arabes  aut  recentiores  addiderunt, 
noa  multa  aut  magni  momenti  Bunt;  et  qualiacunque  sint, 
fiindata  sunt  super  basin  eorum  quas  inventa  sunt  a  Graecis.  ^ 
£rat  autem  sapientia  Grascorum  professoria,  et  in  disputationea 
efiusa:  quod  genus  inquisitioni  veritatis  adversissimum  est. 
Itaque  nomen  illud  Sophlstarum^  quod  per  contemptum  ab  iis 
qui  se  philosophos  haberi  voluerunt  in  antaquos  rhetores  reje- 
ctum  et  traductum  est,  Goi^am,  Frotagoram,  Hippiam,  Folum» 
etiam  nniYerao  generi  competit  Platoni,  Aristoteli,  Zenoni^ 
fipicnroy  Theophrasto,  et  eoi:]am  successoribus,  Chrysippo,  Car- 
neadi,  reliquis.  Hoc  tantum  intererat ;  quod  prius  genui^ 
vagum  fuerit  et  mercenarium,  civitates  circumcursando^  et 
aapientiam  suam  ostentando,  et  mercedem  exigendo;  alteram 
Yero  aolennius  et  generosius,  quippe  eorum  qui  sedes  fixas  ha« 
buerunt^  et  scholas  aperuerunt,  et  gratis  philosophati  sunt* 
Sed  tamen  utrumque  genus  (licet  caetera  dispar)  professorium 
eraty  et  ad  disputationes  rem  deducebat,  et  sectas  quasdam  atque 
luereses  philosophias  instituebat  et  propugnabat :  ut  essent  fere 
doctrine  eorum  (quod  non  male  cavillatus  est  Dionjsius  in 
Platonem)  Verba  otiosorum  senum  ad  imperitos  juvenes^  *  At 
tintiquiorea  illi  ex  Grrascis,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucip- 
pus,  Democritus,  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Philo* 
laus,  reliqui,  (nam  Pjrthagoram,  ut  superstitiosum,  omittimus>) 
scholas  (quod  novimus)  non  aperuerunt ;  sed  m^jore  silentio,  et 
aeverius,  et  simplicius,  id  est,  minore  t^um  affectatione  et  osten^ 
tatione,  ad  inquisitionem  veritatis  se  contulerunt.  Itaque  et 
meliuB,  ut  arbitramur,  se  gesserunt;  nisi  quod  opera  eorum  a 
levioribus  istis,  qui  vulgari  captui  et  affectui  magis  respondent 
ac  placent,  tractu  temporis  extincta  sint :  tempore  (ut  fluvio) 
leyiora  et  magis  inflata  ad  nos  devehente,  graviora  et  solida 
mergente.  Neque  tamen  isti  a  nationis  vitio  prorsus  immimes 
erant :  sed  in  ambitionem  et  yanitatem  sectse  condendas  et  auras 

*  M.  Ctaulet  appears  to  have  shown  this  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  position  In 
arlthmetia  We  derive  it,  according  to  him,  not  from  the  Hindoos  or  Arabs,  but  from 
the  Greeks.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  have  from  the  earliest  times  known 
bow  to  express  any  number  by  means  of  a  few  characters. 

*  o2  \^  cov  ytpoyrt&ffu  —  Diog.  Laert.  in  Piaton.  c.  18. 
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populans  captandas  niminm  propendebant.  Pro  desperata  aa- 
tem  habenda  est  veritatia  inquisitioj  cum  ad  hujuamodi  inama 
deflectat.  Etiam  non  omittendam  Tidetor  judicium  illud,  stye 
yaticinium  potius^  sacerdotis  iEgjptii  de  Grncis :  qttod  semper 
piieri  essent,  neque  Iiaberent  antiquitatem  scientiis^  aut  scientiam 
antiquitatU.  ^  Et  certe  habent  id  quod  puerorum  est ;  ut  ad 
garriendum  prompti  sint,  generare  autem  non  possint:  nam 
yerbosa  yidetur  sapientia  eorumj  et  operum  steriiis.  Itaque  ex 
ortu  et  gente  philosophuB  qus  in  usu  est,  qus  capinntur  signa 
bona  non  sunt. 

LZXII. 

Neque  multo  meliora  sunt  signa  qun  ex  natura  temporis  et 
sBtatis  capi  po0sunt>  quam  quae  ex  natura  loci  et  nationis.  An- 
gusta  enim  erat  et  tenuis  notitia  per  illam  astatem,  yd  temporis 
yel  orbis :  quod  longe  pessimum  est^  praesertim  iis  qui  omnia  in 
experientia  ponunt.  Neque  enim  mille  annorum  historianiy 
qu89  digna  erat  nomine  histories,  habebant;  sed  fitbulas  et 
rumores  antiquitatis.  Regionum  vero  tractuumque  mnndi  exi- 
guam  partem  noyeraiit;  cum  omnes  hyperboreos,  Scythaa, 
omnes  occidentales,  Celtas,  indistincte  appellarent :  nil  in  Afirica 
ultra  citimam  iEthiopis  partem,  nil  in  Ajna  ultra  Grangem, 
multo  minus  Noyi  Orbis  proyindas,  ne  per  auditum  sane  aut 
famam  aliquam  oertam  et  constantem,nossent;  imo  et  plurimA 
dimata  et  zonae,  in  quibus  populi  infiniti  spirant  et  degunt» 
tanquam  inbabitabiles  ab  illis  pronuntiata  sint :  quinetiam  pere~ 
grinationes  Democriti,  Platonis,  Pythagoras,  non  longinquao  pro- 
fecto  sed  potius  suburbanao,  ut  magnum  aliquid  cdebrarentor. 
Nostris  autem  temporibus  et  Noyi  Orbis  partes  complures  et 
yeteris  orbia  extrema  undique  innotescunt;  et  in  infinitum  ex- 
perimentorum  cumulus  excreyit.  Quare  d  ex  natiyitatb  aut 
genituras  tempore  (astrologorum  more)  signa  capienda  sint,  nil 
magni  de  istis  philosophiis  significari  yidetur. 

LXXIII. 

Inter  signa  nullum  magis  certum  aut  nobile  est,  quam  quod 
ex  fructibus.  Fructus  enim,  et  opera  inyenta,  pro  yeritate  phi- 
losophianmi  ydut  sponsores  et  fidejussores  sunt  Atque  ex 
philosophiis  istis  GraBCorum,  et  deriyationibus  earum  per  parti- 
culares  scientias,  jam  per  tot  annorum  spatia  yix  unum  experi- 
mentum  adduci  potest,  quod  ad  hominum  statum  leyandum  et 
juyandum  spectet,  et  philosophiaa  speculationibus  ac  dogmatibus 

>  Tinueus,  p.  22.  b.    "ZKK^^vis  U\  waiUs  iort,  yfymv  9^  *EAAik  o^  ^^^i. 
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Vere  aoceptnm  referri  poesit.    Idqne  Celsiw  ingenue  ao  praden- 

ter  fktetnr;    nimirum  ezperimenta  medicina  primo  invents 

fiuase^  ac  postea  homines  ciroa  ea  philosophatoe  esse  et  cansas 

indagasse  et  assignasse ;  non  ordine  inverso  evenisse,  ut  ex  phi- 

loaophia  et  causarum  oognitione  ipsa  experimenta  inventa  ant 

deprompta  essent.^     Itaque  minim  non  erat,  apud  ^£gyptio8 

(qm  renim  inTentoribns  divinitatem  et  consecrationem  attribue- 

runt)  pluiea  fuisae  brutorum  animalinm  imagines  quam  homi- 

nmn:    qma  bruta  animalia,  per  instinctus  naturalesy  multa 

inventa  peperenrnt ;  ubi  homines  ex  sennofmbas  et  condusioni- 

bus  rationalibas  pauca  ant  nulla  exhibuerint. 

At  ch jmioorum  industria  nonnulla  peperit ;  sed  tanquam  for-> 
tuito  et  obiter,  ant  per  expezimentonun  quandam  variationem 
(ut  mechanici  solent),  non  ex  arte  aut  theoria  aliqua;  nam  ea 
quam  oonfinxerunt,  experimenta  ma^  perturbat  quam  jurat 
Earum  etiam  qui  in  magia  (quam  vocant)  natundi  versati  sunt, 
pauca  reperiuntur  inventa;  eaque  levia  et  imposture  propiora. 
Qnociica  qnemadmodum  in  leligione  cayetur,  ut  fides  ex  ope* 
ribua  numstretur;  idem  etiam  ad  philoeojrfiiam  opiime  trar 
dneitur^  ut  ex  fiructibus  judicetar  et  vana  habeatur  quie  sterilis 
sit;  atque  eo  magis  A,  loco  fructuum  uvie  et  olivie,  producat 
dispntationum  et  contentionum  carduoe  et  spanaa. 

Lxxir* 

Capenda  etiam  sunt  signa  ex  incrementis  et  pn^ressibus 
philoeophiarum  et  scientiarunL  Qu»  enim  in  natuia  fundata 
sunt  creseunt  et  augentur :  qu»  autem  in  opinione,  Tariantur 
non  augentur.  Itaque  si  ist»  doctrins  plane  instar  plantae  a 
atirpibua  anis  revulsn  non  essent,  sed  utero  natune  adfasrerent 
atque  ab  eadem  alerentur,  id  minime  eyenturum  fuisset,  quod 
per  annos  bis  mille  jam  fieri  yidemus,  nempe  ut  sdentiie  suis 
haereant  yesdgiis  et  ih  eodem  fere  statu  maneant,  neque  aug- 
mentum  aliquod  memorabile  sumpserint;  quin  potius  in  primo 
autbore  maxime  floruerint,  et  deinceps  dedinayerint.  In  artibus 
autem  mechanicisy  quad  in  natura  et  experientbd  luce  fundatse 
sunt,  contra  eyenire  videmus:   qu»  (quamdiu  placent)  yeluti 

>  "Bepertls  ddode  medldfi«  remedib  homines  de  nttoDnnu  eomm  dbterere 
OBpiflK :  nee  pott  rationem  medidnam  ease  InTentam,  sed  post  Inventam  medldnam 
ntiODcm  esse  qnsesttam.** —  Cettms,  Prmfatia, 

But  this  remarik  Is  not  made  by  Cclsos  as  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion ;  on 
the  contrary  it  oocnn  in  his  statement  of  the  yIcws  entertained  by  the  empirical 
sdiool  of  medldne,  to  which  he  is  decidedly  opposed.  The  error  of  citing  Celsus  as 
an  authority  for  It  Is  repeated  in  sereral  parts  of  Bacon's  works.  [See  among  others 
De  jlagwumtist  ▼•  2,  — «/.  S.  ] 
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spiritu  quodam  repletse  continuo  vegetant  et  crescunt;  primo 
rudes,  deinde  conunodse^  postea  excultce^  et  perpetuo  auct». 

LXXV. 

Etiam  aliud  Bignum  capiendum  est  (si  modo  signi  appellatio 
huic  competat ;  cum  potius  testimonium  sit  atque  adeo  testimo- 
niorum  omnium  validissimum) ;  hoc  est  propria  confessio  au- 
tliorum,  quos  homines  nunc  sequuntur.  Nam  et  illi  qui  tanta 
fiducia  de  rebus  pronuntiant^  tamen  per  intervalla  cum  ad  se 
redeant^  ad  querimonias  de  natune  subtilitate^  rerum  obscuritate, 
human!  ingenii  infirmitate^  se  convertunt.  Hoc  vero  si  ampli- 
citer  fieret^  alios  fortasse  qui  sunt  timidiores  ab  ulteriori  inqui- 
sitione  deterrere,  alios  yero  qui  sunt  ingenio  alacriori  et  magis 
fidenti  ad  ulteriorem  progressum  acuere  et  incitare  possit 
Verum  non  satis  illis  est  de  se  confiteri,  sed  quicquid  sibi  ipsis 
aut  magistris  suis  incognitum  aut  intactum  fiierit  id  extra  ter- 
mines  Possibilis  ponunt^  et^  tanquam  ex  arte,  cognitu  aut  &ctu 
impossibile  pronuntiant:  summa  superbia  et  inyidia^  suorum 
inyentorum  infirmitatem  in  naturae  ipsius  calumniam  et  aliorum 
omnium  desperationem  Tertentes.  Hinc  schola  Academias  Novas, 
qu8B  Acatalepsiam  ex  professo  tenuity  et  homines  ad  sempitemas 
tenebras  damnayit  Hinc  opinio,  quod  Format  sive  verae  rerum 
differentiae  (quae  revera  sunt  leges  actus  puri)^  inventu  impos*- 
sibiles  sint,  et  ultra  hominem.'  Hinc  opiniones  illae  in  activa  et 
operativa  parte ;  calorem  solis  et  ignis  toto  genere  differre ;  ne 
sdlicet  homines  putent,  se  per  opera  ignis  aliquid  simile  iis  quae 
in  natura  fiunt  educere  et  formare  posse.  Hinc  illud:  com- 
positionem  tantum  opus  hominis,  mistionem  vero  opus  solius 
naturae  esse':  ne  scilicet  homines  sperent  aliquam  ex  arte  cor- 
porum  naturalium  generationem  aut  transformationem.  Itaque 
ex  hoc  signo  homines  sibi  persuaderi  fiicile  patienturj  ne  cum 
dogmatibus  non  solum  desperatis  sed  etiain  desperationi  devotis 
fortunas  suas  et  labores  misceant. 

LXXVI. 

Neque  illud  signum  praetermittendum  est;  quod  tanta  fuerit 

*  Compare  H.  §  2.  "  Licet  enim  in  natuii  nihU  vere  existat  pneter  corpora  In- 
di vidua  edentia  actnt  pttroi  ex  lege,  &c.  Earn  autem  legem  ^luque  paragraphos  Forma- 
rum  nomine  intelllgimuf.**  And  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  '<  actus  punu  " 
see  the  General  Preface,  p.  31. — /.  & 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  incognoscibillty  of  forms  is  quoted  hy  Boyle  and  Sennert 
See  the  "  Quid  slnt  qualiUtes  oocultae'*  of  the  latter,  Arom  8caliger*8  ExereitaHonei  in 
Cardanwn,  —  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  read. 

"  The  reference  is  to  Galen,  who  in  his  treatise  De  NaiwraL  Facuttatihus  contrasts 
the  inwardly  formative  power  of  nature  with  the  external  operations  of  art  See  note 
ou  YunporU  ParlHi  Matculus, — /.  S» 
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inter  philodophos  olim  dissensio  et  Bcholaniin  ipflamm  yarietas : 
quod  satb  oetendit  viam  a  eensu  ad  intellectom  non  bene 
munitam  fuisse^  com  eadem  materia  philoeophiad  (natara  scilicet 
rerum)  in  tam  vagos  et  multiplices  errores  abrepta  fuerit  et 
distracta.     Atque  licet  hisce  temporibus  dissensiones  et  dogma- 
turn  divermtatea  drca  principia  ipsa  et  philosophias  integras 
ut  pluiimum  exiinct^  sint ;  tamen  circa  partes  philosophis  in- 
numerae  manent  qusestionea  et  controversisB ;  ut  plane  appareat, 
neque  in  philosophiis  ipsis  neque  in  modis  demonstrationum 
aliquid  certi  aut  sani  esse. 

LXXYII. 

Quod  yero  putant  homines  in  philosophia  Aristotelis  magnum 
utique  consensum  esse;  cum  post  illam  editam  antiquorum 
philoflophiie  cessaverint  et  ezolevennt^  ast  apud  tempera  quae 
sequuta  sunt  nil  melius  inventum  fuerit ;  adeo  ut  ilia  tam  bene 
posita  et  fundata  yideatur^  ut  utrumque  tempus  ad  se  traxerit: 
primo,  quod  de  cessatione  antiquarum  philosophiarum  post  Ari«- 
stotelis  opera  edita  homines  cogitant,  id  falsum  est ;  diu  enim 
*  postea,  usque  ad  tempora  Ciceronis  et  sscula  sequential  man- 
semnt  opera  yeterum  pIulosophorunL  Sed  temporibus  inse- 
quentibus,  ex  inundatione  barbarorum  in  imperium  Komanum 
postquam  doctrina  humana  yelut  naufragium  perpessa  esset, 
tnm  demom  philoeophiie  Aristotelis  et  Platonis,  tanquam  tabulce 
ex  materia  leyiore  et  minus  solida,  per  fluctus  temporum  seryatsD 
BunL  lUud  etiam  de  consensu  fallit  homines,  si  acutius  rem 
introepidant  Yerus  enim  consensus  is  est^  qui  ex  libertate 
judicii  (re  prius  explorata)  in  idem  conyeniente  consistit.  At 
Humerus  longe  mazimus  eorum  qui  in  Aristotelis  pbilosophiam 
consensemnt,  ex  pnsjudicio  et  authoritate  aliorum  se  iUi  manci- 
payit ;  ut  sequacitas  sit  potius  et  coitio,  quam  consensus.  Quod 
si  fiiisset  ille  yerus  consensus  et  late  patens,  tantum  abest  ut 
consensus  pro  yera  et  solida  authoritate  haberi  debeat,  ut  etiam 
violentam  prsssumptionem  inducat  in  contrarium.  Fessimum 
enim  omnium  est  augurium  quod  ex  consensu  capitur  in  rebus 
inteUectualibus;  exceptis  diyinis  et  politicis,  in  quibus  suffiragi- 
orum  juB  est.^  Nihil  enim  multis  placet,  nisi  imaginationem 
feriat,  aut  intellectum  yulgarium  notionum  nodis  astringat,  ut 
supra  dictum  est.     Itaque.optime  traducitur  illud  Fhodoms  a 

'  Bacon  does  not  mean  that  the  votes  of  a  m^Sority  are  necessarily  valid  In  matters 
of  divinity  or  politics,  bat  merely  that,  flrom  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  argument  ex 
ooDscnsu  has  more  weight  in  these  than  in  purely  scientific  questions* 
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moribns  ad  intelleotaalia ;  ui  stathn  Me  examinare  debeant  Aomt- 
nesy  quid  erraverint  aui  peeeaverint,  si  muUitudo  c&nsentiat  tt 
complaudaO  Hoc  signum  igitar  ex  averaiflBiinifl  est.  Itaque 
quod  signa  yeritatifl  et  aanitatis  philosophiarum  et  scientiaruin 
qu89  in  usu  eunt,  male  se  habeant ;  siye  capiantur  ex  origi- 
nibiia  ipeamm^  dye  ex  fnictibus,  sive  ex  progressibus,  sive  ex 
confesBionibus  authorum^  sive  ex  cons^isu ;  jam  dictum  est. 

LXXVIII. 

Jam  vero  veniendum  ad  caosas  errorum,  et  tarn  diutumae  in 
iUis  per  tot  saecula  moras ;  qute  plurimse  sunt  et  potentissimas : 
ut  tollatur  omnis  admiratio,  hiDC  qu89  adducimus  homines 
bucusque  latuisse  et  fugisse ;  et  maneat  tantum  admiiatio,  ilia 
nimc  tandem  alicui  mortalium  in  mentem  venire  potuisse,  aut 
cogitationem  cujuspiam  subiisse:  quod  etiam  (ut  nos  existi- 
mamus)  felicitatis  magis  est  cujusdam,  quam  excellentis  ali- 
cujus  fACultatis;  ut  potius  pro  temporis  partu  haberi  debeat, 
quam  pro  partu  ingenii. 

Primo  autem  tot  ssBCulorum  numerus,  vere  rem  reputanti,  ad 
magnas  angustias  recidit  Nam  ex  viginti  quinque  annorum  * 
centuriis^  in  quibus  memoria  et  doctrina  bominum  fere  versatur, 
▼ix  sex  centurisB  seponi  et  excerpi  possunt,  quce  sdentiarum 
feraces  eammve  proventui  utiles  fuerunt  Sunt  enim  non 
minus  temporum  quam  regionum  eremi  et  vastitates.  Tres 
enim  tantum  doctrinarum  revolutiones  et  periodi  recte  numerari 
possunt:  una,  apud  Graecos;  altera,  apud  Bomanos;  ultima, 
apud  nos,  occidentales  scilicet  Europie  nationes :  quibus  singulis 
yix  duad  centuriad  annorum  merito  attribui  possunt.  Media 
mundi  tempera,  quoad  sdentianim  segetem  uberem  aut  lastam, 
infoelicia  fuerunt.  Neque  enim  causa  est,  ut  vel  Arabum  vel 
Scholasticorum  mentio  fiat :  qui  per  intermedia  tempera  scientias 
potius  contriverunt  numerosis  tractatibus,  quam  pondus  earum 
auxerunt  Itaque  prima  causa  tam  pusilli  in  scientiis  profectus 
ad  angustias  temporis  erga  illas  propitii  rite  et  ordine  refertur. 

LXXIX. 

At  secundo  loco  se  offert  causa  ilia  magni  certe  per  onmia 
moment! :  ea  videlicet,  quod  per  illas  ipsas  aetates  quibus 
bominum  ingenia  et  literce  maxime  vel  etiam  mediocriter 
fioruerint,  Naturalis  Pbilosophia  minimam  partem  humana> 
operas  sortita  sit  Atque  base  ipsa  nihilominus  pro  magna  scien- 
tiarum  matre  haberi  debet     Omnes  enim  artes  et  scientias  ab 

'  Plutarch  in  Phoclon,  c.  8. 
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liae  stiipe  rewiiam^  poUuntur  fortasae  et  in  osimi  effinguntur, 
aed  nil  admodom  crescunt.  At  manifestum  est,  poetquam 
Christiana  fides  reoepta  fuisset  et  adolevisset,  longe  maximam 
ingeniomin  prsdstantissisxoram  partem  ad  Theologiam  se  con- 
tuliase;  atqae  huic  rei  et  amplissima  pnemia  proposita,  et 
onmifi  generis  adjnmenta  copiosiasime  subministrata  fuisse: 
atqne  lioc  Theologian  stadium  pr»cipae  occupasse  tertiam  illam 
partem  sive  periodum  temporis  apud  nos  Europflsos  oocidentales ; 
eo  magis,  quod  sub  idem  fere  tempos  et  litem  florere  et  con- 
tiOYersis  circa  religionem  pullulare  coeperint  At  »yo  supe- 
riori,  durante  periodo  iUa  secnnda  apud  Bomanos,  potissinue 
pbilosojAorum  meditationes  et  industrial  in  Morali  Philosophia 
(qoae  Ethniois  vice  Theologias  erat)  ocoupatao  et  consumptae 
fbemnt:  etiam  smnma  ingenia  illis  temporibus  ut  plurimum 
ad  res  civiles  se  applicuerunt,  propter  magnitudinem  imperii 
Bomani,  quod  plurimorum  hominum  opera  indigebat.  At  iUa 
aetaSy  qua  Naturalis  Philosophia  apud  Gra»oos  mazime  florere 
visa  est,  particula  fuit  temporis  minime  diutuma;  cum  et  anti- 
qnioribus  temporibus  septem  illi  qui  eapientes  uominabantur, 
omnes  (pneter  Thaletem)  ad  Moralem  PhiloBophiam  et  civilia  Be 
appUcuerint;  et  posterioribus  temporibus  postquam  Socrates 
philosophiam  de  coelo  in  terras  deduxisset,  adhuc  magis  invaluerit 
Moralis  Philosophia,  et  ingenia  hcaoimmi  a  Naturali  averterit 

At  ipmssima  ilia  periodus  temporis  in  qua  inquisitiones  de 
natura  Tigoerunt,  contradictionibus  et  novorum  placitorum  am- 
bitione  corrupta  est,  et  inutilis  reddita.  Itaque  quandoquidem 
per  tres  istas  periodos  Naturalis  Philosoplua  majorem  in  modum 
neglecta  aut  impedita  fuerit,  nil  mirum  si  homines  parum  in  ea 
re  profecerint,  cum  omniuo  aliud  egerint. 

LXXX. 

Accedit  et  illud,  quod  Naturalis  Philosophia,  in  iis  ipsis  viris 
qui  ei  incubuerint,  yacantem  et  int^rum  hominem,  praBsertim 
his  recentioribus  temporibus,  vix  nacta  sit;  nisi  forte  quis 
monachi  alicujus  in  cellula,  aut  nobilis  in  villula  lucubrantis, 
ezemplum  adduzerit :  sed  facta  est  demtun  Naturalis  Philoso* 
phia  instar  transitus  cujusdam  et  ponti-stemii  ad  alia. 

Atque  magna  ista  scientiarum  mater  mira  indignitate  ad 
officia  ancilljff  detrusa  est;  quae  medicinaB  aut  mathematicis 
operibus  ministret,  et  rursus  quae  adolescentium  immatura  in- 
genia lavet  et  imbuat  velut  tinctura  quadam  prima,  ut  aliam 
postea  foelicius  et  commodins  excipiant    Interim  nemo  cxpectet 
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magnum  progressimi  in  ecientiis  (pnraertim  in  parte  eanim 
operativa),  nisi  Philosophia  Naturalis  ad  Bcientias  particularea 
producta  fuerit,  et  scientisB  particularea  nirsus  ad  Naturalem 
Fhilosophiam  redacted.  Hinc  enim  fit,  ut  astronomia,  optica, 
musica,  plurim»  artes  mechanicaB,  atque  ipsa  medicina,  atque 
(quod  quis  magis  miretur)  pliilosophia  moralis  et  ciyilis,  et 
scientias  logicae,  nil  fere  habeant  altitudinis  in  profundo ;  sed  per 
superficiem  et  varietatem  rerum  tantum  labantur :  quia  post- 
quam  particularea  ista3  scientise  diapertitse  et  constitutas  fuerint, 
a  Philosophia  NaturaU  non  amplius  alantur ;  quas  ex  fontibus 
et  yeris  contemplationibus  motuum,  radiorum,  aonorum,  tex- 
turae  et  achematismi  corporum,  aifectuum,  et  prehenaionum  in- 
tellectualium,  novas  virea  et  augmenta  illia  impertiri  potuerit. 
Itaque  minime  mirum  eat  ai  acientise  non  crescant,  cum  a 
radicibus  suis  aint  aeparataD. 

LXXXI, 

Bursua  ae  oatendit  alia  cauaa  potena  et  magna,  cur  acientise 
parum  promoverint.  Ea  vero  haec  eat ;  quod  fieri  non  poaait, 
ut  recte  procedatur  in  curriculo,  ubi  ipaa  meta  non  recte  poaita 
ait  et  defixa.  Meta  autem  acientiarum  vera  et  le^tima  non 
alia  eat,  quam  ut  dotetur  vita  humana  novia  inyentia  et  copiis. 
At  turba  longe  maxima  nihil  ex  hoc  aapit,  aed  meritoria  plane 
est  et  profeaaoria;  nisi  forte  quandoque  eveniat,  ut  artifex 
aliquia  acrioria  ingenii  et  glorias  cupidua  novo  alicui  invento 
det  operam ;  quod  fere  fit  cum  facultatum  diapendio.  At  apud 
pleroaque  tantum  abeat  ut  hominea  id  aibi  proponant,  ut  acien- 
tiarum et  artium  maaaa  augmentum  obtineat,  ut  ex  ea  quae 
prseato  eat  maaaa  nil  ampliua  aumant  aut  quasrant,  quam  quan- 
tum ad  uaum  profeaaorium  aut  lucrum  aut  exiatimationem  aut 
hujusmodi  compendia  convertere  poaaint.  Quod  ai  quis  ex  tanta 
multitudine  acientiam  afiectu  ingenuo  et  propter  ae  expetat;  in- 
venietur  tamen  ille  ipse,  potiua  contemplationum  et  doctrinarum 
varietatem,  quam  veritatia  aeveram  et  ri^dam  inquisitionem 
sequL  Buraus,  ai  alius  quispiam  fortaaae  veritatia  inquisitor 
€it  severior;  tamen  et  ille  ipse  talem  sibi  proponet  veritatis 
conditionem,  quae  menti  et  intellectui  satisfaciat  in  redditione 
cauaarum  rerum  quas  jampridem  aunt  cognitaB ;  non  earn  quas 
nova  operum  pignora  et  novam  axiomatum  lucem  aaaequatur. 
Itaque,  ai  finia  acientiarum  a  nemine  adhuc  bene  poaitua  ait, 
non  mirum  eat  ai  in  iia  quas  aunt  aubordinata  ad  finem,  aequatur 
ftberratio. 
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Qnemadmodnm  autem  fiius  et  meta  scientiamm  male  posita 
Bunt  apud  homines ;  ita  nirsus  etiamsi  ilia  recte  poeita  fuissent^ 
Tiam  tamen  sibi  delegemnt  omnino  erroneam  et  imperviam* 
Quod  stupore  quodam  animnm  rite  rem  reputanti  perculBerit; 
non  uUi  mortalimn  cursB  aut  cordi  fuisse,  ut  intellectui  hmnano^ 
ab  ipso  sensu  et  experientia  ordinata  et  bene  condita,  via  aperi- 
retur  et  moniretor;  sed  omnia  vel  traditionnm  caligini,  vel 
argmnentorum  vertigini  et  turbini,  vel  casus  et  experienti» 
Yagas  et  inoonditse  imdis  et  ambagibus  permissa  esse.  Atque 
cogitet  qms  sobrie  et  diligenter^  qualis  sit  ea  yia  quam  in  inqui- 
sitione  et  inventione  alicujus  rei  homines  adhibere  consueverant ; 
et  pnmo  notabit  proculdubio  inveniendi  mddnm  simplicem  et  in- 
arfificiosom,  qni  hominibus  maxime  est  familiaris.  Hie  antem 
non  aHns  est,  quam  ut  is  qui  se  ad  inyeniendum  aliquid  comparat 
et  accingit,  primo  qu»  ab  aliis  circa  ilia  dicta  sint  inquirat  et 
erolvat;  deinde  propriam  meditationem  addat,  atque  per  mentis 
multam  agitationem  spiritnm  suum  proprium  sollicitet,  et  quasi 
iuTOcet,  ut  sibi  oracula  pandat;  quad  res  omnino  sine  fundamento 
est,  et  in  opinionibus  tantum  volvitur. 

At  alius  quispiam  dialecticam  ad  inveniendum  advocet,  quiB 
nomine  tenua  tantum  ad  id  quod  agitur  pertinet.  Inventio  enim 
dialectical  non  est  principiorum  et  axiomatum  prascipuorum,  ex 
quibus  artes  constant,  sed  eorum  tantum  qiue  iUis  consentanea 
videntnr.  Dialectica  enim  magis  curiosos  et  importunes^  et  sibi 
negotium  facessentes,  eamque  interpellantes  de  probationibus  et 
inventionibus  principiorum  sive  axiomatum  primorum,  ad  fidem, 
et  veluti  sacramentum  cuilibet  arti  prasstandum^  notissimo  re- 
sponso  rejicit. 

Restat  experientia  mera,  quae,  si  occurrat,  casus;  si  quassita 
sit,  experimentum  nominatur.  Hoc  autem  experientisB  genus 
mhil  aliud  est,  quam  (quod  aiunt)  scopas  dissolutae^  et  mera 
palpatio,  qnali  homines  noctu  utuntur,  omnia  pertentando,  si 
forte  in  rectam  viam  incidere  detur;  quibus  multo  satius  et 
consultius    foret   diem   praestolari,  aut   lumen  accendere,  et 


*  t.  r.  a  besom  without  a  band.  **  Scopas  ditsolvere  proTerbio  dlcitnr,  rem  allquam  • 
prarsus  inutilem  reddere ;  nam  scope  solatae  nulls  sunt.** —  FaeciolaH,  I  do  not  re* 
member  any  proverbial  expression  wbich  answers  to  this  In  English ;  but  the  allusion 
Is  to  the  want  of  combination  and  coherency  In  these  experiments.  They  are  the 
**  Expfrimenta  oronigena  absque  ulla  serie  aut  methodo  tentat%**  (De  Aupn,  v.  2.), 
and  are  opposed  to  the  *<  Experientia  Literata,**  or  "  Experientia  certa  lege  precedent 
Kriatim  et  conttnentery**  spoken  of  in  aphorisms  100.  and  103. — J,  S, 
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deincepB  viam  inire.  At  contra^  verus  experienti»  ordo  primo 
lumen  accendit>  deinde  per  Inmen  iter  demonstrate  incipiendo 
ab  ezperientia  oidinata  et  digesta,  et  minime  prsBpostera  aut 
erratica,  atque  ex  ea  edncendo  axiomata,  atque  ex  axiomatibus 
Qonstitutifl  nirsus  experimenta  nova;  qumn  nee  verbum  diyinum 
in  rerom  ma«Ham  absque  ordine  operatum  sit 

Itaque  desinant  homines  mirari  si  spatium  sdentiarum  non 
confeotum  sit^  cum  a  via  omnino  aberraverint;  relicta  protrsus  et 
deserta  experientia,  aut  in  ipsa  (tanquam  in  labjrintho)  se  intri* 
cando  et  oircumcnrsando ;  cum  rite  institutus  ordo  per  expe- 
rientiflD  sylTas  ad  aperta  axiomatum  trandte  constanti  ducat. 

LXXXIII. 

Excrevit  autem  mimm  in  modum  istud  malum,  ex  opnione 
quadam  si^e  aBstimatione  inveterata^  verum  tumida  et  damnosa; 
minui  nempe  mentis  humanae  majestatem,  si  experimentis,  et 
rebus  particularibus  sensui  subjectis  et  in  materia  determinatisy 
diu  ac  multum  versetur:  pnesertim  quum  hujusmodi  res  ad 
inquirendum  laboriosse,  ad  meditandum  ignobiles,  ad  dicendmn 
aspersB,  ad  practicam  illiberales,  numero  infinite,  et  subtilitate 
tenues  esse  soleant  Itaque  jam  tandem  hue  res  rediit,  ut  via 
vera  non  tantum  deserta,  sed  etiam  interclusa  et  obetructa  sit ; 
&stidita  experientia,  nedum  relicta,  aut  male  administrata. 

Lxxxrv. 

Bursus  Tero  homines  a  progressu  in  scientiis  detinuit  et  fere 
incantavit  reverentia  antiquitatis,  et  virorum  qui  in  philosophia 
ma^i  habiti  sunt  authoritas,  atque  deinde  consensus*  Atque 
de  consensu  superius  dictum  est 

De  antiquitate  autem,  opinio  quam  homines  de  ipsa  fovent 
negligens  omnino  est,  et  yix  yerbo.ipsi  congrua.  Mundi  enim 
senium  et  grandsavitas  pro  antiquitate  vere  habenda  sunt ;  quse 
temporibus  nostris  tribui  debent,  non  juniori  sBtati  mundi,  qualis 
apud  antiques  fuit  Ilia  enim  setas,  respectu  nostri  antiqua  et 
major  ^  respectu  mundi  ipsius  nova  et  minor  fiiit  Atque  revera 
quemadmodum  majorem  rerum  humanarum  notitiam  et  maturius 
judicium  ab  homine  sene  exspectamus  quam  a  juvene,  propter 
experientiam  et  rerum  quas  vidit  et  audivit  et  cogitavit  varie- 
•tatem  et  copiam ;  eodem  modo  et  a  nostra  state  (si  vires  suas 
nosset,  et  experiri  et  intendere  yellet)maJQra  multo  quam  a  priscis 
temporibus  expectari  par  est;  utpote  state  mundi  grandiore,  et 
infinitis  experimentis  et  observationibus  aucta  et  cumulata. 

*  See  Dote  on  De  Augm.  Uli.  L  near  the  middle. 
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Neque  pro  nihilo  astimanduiDy  quod  per  longinquas  nav^a- 
gationes  et  peregriniitioiies  (qu»  ssBCiilis  noetris  increbnerant) 
plnrima  in  Datura  pataerint  et  reperta  sint,  qus  noyam  philo- 
8opli]«  lucem  immittere  possmt.  Qnin  et  torpe  hominibus  foret, 
fii  globi  matftrialis  tractus,  terranun  videlicet,  mariom,  astrorum, 
noetris  temporibua  immensum  aperti  et  illnstrati  sint;  globi 
aaiem  inteUeotoalis  fines  inter  yetermn  inventa  et  angnstias 
cobibeantur.^ 

Authores  yero  quod  attinet,  sununas  pusillanimitatis  est 
anthoribus  infinita  tribuere,  authori  autem  anthorum  atque 
adeo  onmis  anthoritatis,  Tempori,  jus  suum  den^are.  Remote 
enim  Veritas  Temporis  filia  dicitnr,  non  Authoritatis.  Itaque 
mimm  non  est  si  fascina  ista  antiquitatis  et  authonun  et  con- 
sensos^  hominum  yirtutem  ita  ligayerint,  ut  com  rebus  ipos 
consuesoere  (tanquam  malefimati)  non  potnerint. 

LXXXV, 

Neque  aolum  admiiatio  antiquitatis,  authoritatis^  et  c<»isen8ns5 
honunum  induatriam  in  iis  quae  jam  inyenta  sunt  acquiesoere 
oompnlit;  yerum  etiam  operum  ipsorum  admiratio,  quorum 
oopa  jampridem  &cta  est  huAano  generi.  Etenim  quum  quia 
renun  yarietatem,  et  pulcherrimum  apparatum  qui  per  artes 
mechanicas  ad  cultum  humanum  congestns  et  introductus  est, 
oculis  subjecerit,  eo  certe  inclinabit^  ut  potius  ad  opulentite 
liumanflB  admirationem  quam  ad  inopue  sensnm  accedat;  minime 
ftdyertens  primitiyas  hominis  observationes'  atque  natune  ope- 
raliones  (qu»  ad  omnem  iUam  yarietatem  instar  animsd  sunt, 
et  primi  motns)  nee  multas  nee  alte  petitas  esse;  esetera 
ad  patienliam  hominum  tantum,  et  subtilem  et  ordinatum 
manus  yel  instnmientorum  motnm,  pertinere.  Res  enim  (ex- 
empli gratia)  subtilis  est  certe  et  accurata  confectio  borolo- 
gionun,  talis  ecilioet,  qu»  ccelestia  in  rotis,  pulsum  animalium 
in  motu  snccessivo  et  ordinate,  yideatur  imitari;  quas  tamen  res 
ex  uno  ant  altero  nature  axiomate  pendet* 


'  Compue  GunpandU :  "  Qaaptofiier  Invldl  Mmt  ant  Ingcnlo  at  fide  in  0eain 
aigQi  qui  puUnt  in  Azistotde  et  aliii  philosophii  antiquls  qiiiescendum,  nee  ultra 
qucrcDdum :  praesertiro  post  eYangelii  Inoen^  et  novi  orbis  ac  tteUarom  inTtntionam, 
qua  prifld  caraenint,  slcot  et  luce  Add  qu»  perfldt  in  nobit  natunm  rapra  ethnicoe 
noD  deprimit  sub  eomm  jugo ;  cum  eorum  philoiophia  sit  catechlsmns  et  nostra  sit 
perfrcta  doctrina*  teste  Cyrillo :  unde  in  mundo  qui  est  liber  Dei  et  sapientia  [9, 
aapinitlae  7]  melioa  legere  poterimus,  al  gratiam  qu«  est  in  noUs  non  negligaiBus.** 
—  Apotog,  pro  Galileo, 

*  **  PrimttlTaa  taominis  observatlones  **  may  be  rendered  **  primary  results  ot  obser. 
▼ation."    Tbe  word  Aonuitt  is  merely  used  in  antithesis  to  naiMrm  in  tlie  next  ciauic. 
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Quod  A  quia  rursus  subtilitatem  illam  intueatur  quae  ad  artcs 
liberales  pertmet ;  aut  etiam  earn  qu«  ad  corporum  naturalium 
pneparationem  per  artes  mechanicas  spectat^  et  hujusmodi  res 
BUBpiciat;  veluti  inventionem  motuum  coeleBtium  in  astronomia, 
concentuum  in  musica,  literanun  alphabeti  (qu»  etiam  adhuc 
in  regno  Synarum  in  usu  non  sunt)  in  granunatica ;  aut  rursus 
in  mechanicis>  factorum  Bacchi  et  Cereris,hoc  est,  pneparationuni 
vini  et  cervisise,  panificiorum,  aut  etiam  mensss  delitiarum,  et  di- 
stillationum  et  similium;  ille  quoque  si  secum  cogitet,  et  animum 
advertaty  per  quantos  temporum  circuitus  (cum  hsec  omnia, 
prsBter  distillationes  S  antiqua  fuerint)  h«c  ad  earn  quam  nunc 
,  habemus  culturam  perducta  sint,  et  (ut  jam  de  horologiis  dictum 
est)  quam  parum  habeant  ex  observationibus  et  axiomatibus 
naturse,  atque  quam  facile,  et  tanquam  per  occasiones  obvias  et 
contemplationes.  incurrentes,  ista  inveniri  potuerint ;  ille  (in- 
quam)  ab  omni  admiratione  se  facile  liberabit,  et  potius  humansB 
conditionis  miaerebitur,  quod  per  tot  saecula  tanta  fiierit  remm 
et  inventorum  penuria  et  sterilitas.  Atque  h»c  ipsa  tamen 
quorum  nunc  mentionem  fecimus  inventa,  philosophia  et  artibus 
intellectus  antiquiora  fuerunt.  Adeo  ut  (si  yerum  dioendum 
sit)  cum  hujusmodi  scientist  rationales  et  dogmatics^  inoeperint, 
inventio  operum  utiiium  desierit^ 

Quod  si  quis  ab  officinis  ad  biblioihecas  se  converterity  et 
immensam  quam  yidemus  librorum  yarietatem  in  admiratione 
habuerity  is  examinatis  et  diligentius  introepectis  ipsorum  libro- 
rum materiis  et  contentisi  obstupescet  certe  in  contrarium ;  et 
postquam  nullum  dari  finem  repetitionibus  obseryayerit,  quam- 
que  homines  eadem  agant  et  loquantur,  ab  admiratione  yarieta- 
tis  transibit  ad  miraculum  indigentisB  et  paucitatis  earum  rerom 
qu»  hominum  mentes  adhuc  tenuerunt  et  occuparunt. 

Quod  si  quis  ad  intuendum  ea  qu»  magis  curiosa  habentur 
quam  sana  animum  submiserit,  et  Alchymistarum  aut  Mago^ 
rum  opera  penitius  introspexerit,  is  dubitabit  forsitan  utrum 
risu  an  lachrymis  potius  ilia  digna  sint      Alchymista  enim 

'  It  lutt  been  said  that  Ponon  afflnned  that  distillation  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Dutens  of  course  maintains  that  It  was  ;  but  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Dioscorides 
merely  refers  to  sublimation.  The  word  alembic  is,  as  he  remarks,  a  compound  of 
the  Arabic  article  with  the  Greek  word  Sfi$i^,  operculum  ;  thus  resembling  in  forma- 
tion the  word  *<  almagest  **  and  some  others  But  no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  ftora 
hence.  See  Dutenc,  Origine  det  DScouvertet,  &c.,  pi  187.  of  the  London  edition. 
See  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  distillation  in  Humboldt's  Bxamm 
critiquB  de  rHutaire  de  la  Giographity  &c.,  voL  11.  p^  306. 

*  Thus  we  find  Arlstotie  speaks  of  philosophy  as  having  sprung  up  after  all  the 
wants  of  life  were  satisfied.     See  the  bq^lnniag  of  the  MeiaphysicM. 
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ftpem  alii  setemam,  atque  ubi  res  non  succedit  errore8*prot>rio6 

reoB  sabstitoit;  aecum  accusatorie  reputando,  se  aut  artis  aut 

authonun  Tocabula  non  satis  intellezisse^  node  ad  traditiones  et 

aoricularee  snsunos  animum   applicat;   aut  in  practicas  suae 

scrapulis  et  momentis  aliquid  titubatum  esseS  unde  experi- 

menta  in  infinitum  repetit ;  ac  interim  quum  inter  experimento- 

rum  aortes  in  qu»dam  incidat  aut  ipsa  facie  nova  aut  utilitate 

no&  oontemnenda,  bujusmodi  pignoribus  animum  pascit,  eaque 

in  majus  ostentat  et  celebrat;  reliqua  spe  sustentat.     Neque 

tamen  negandnm  est,  Alcbymistas  non  pauca  invenisse  et  in- 

ventis  udlibns  homines  donasse.     Yerum  fabula  ilia  non  male 

in  illoB  quadrat,  de  sene  qui  filiis  aurum  in  vinea  defossum  (sed 

locum  se  nescire  simulans)  legaverit ;  unde  illi  vines  fodienda? 

dili^nter  incubuerunt,  et  aurum  quidem  nullum  repertum,  sed 

vindemia  ex  ea  cultura  facta  est  uberior.    - 

At  naturalis  MagisD  eultores,  qui  per  rerum  Sympathias  et 
Antipathias  omnia  expediunt,  ex  conjecturis  otiosis  et  supinis- 
umis,  rebus  virtutes  et  operationes  admirabiles  affinxerunt;' 
atque  si  quando  opera  exbibuerint,  ea  illius  sunt  generis,  ut  ad 
admirationem  et  novitatem,  non  ad  fiructum  et  utilltatem,  ac- 
commodata  sint* 

*  In  superstitiosa  autem  Magia  (si  et  de  hac  dicendum  sit)  Ulud 
imprimis  animadvertendum  est,  esse  tantummodo  certi  cujusdam 
et  definiti  generis  subjecta,  in  quibus  artes  curios®  et  supersti- 
tioe»,  per  omnes  nationes  atque  aetates  atque  etiam  reli^ones, 
aliqtud  potuerint  aut  luserint  Itaque  ista  missa  faciamus: 
interim  nil  mirom  est  si  opinio  copias  causam  inopiae  dederit. 

LXXXVI. 

Atque  hominum  admirationi  quoad  doctrinad  et  artes,  per  se 
satis  simplici  et  prope  puerili,  incrementum  accessit  ab  eorum 
Beta  et  artificao  qui  scientias  tractavcrunt  et  tradiderunt  Uli 
enim  ea  ambitione  et  affectatione  eas  proponunt,  atque  in  eum 
modum  efformatas  ac  veluti  personatas  in  hominum  conspectum 
producunt,  ac  si  illas  onmi  ex  parte  perfectao  essent  et  ad  exitum 
pexduettd.  Si  enim  methodmn  aspicias  et  partitiones,  illaB  pror- 
BU8  omnia  complecti  et  concludere  videntur  quae  in  illud  subje* 
ctum  cadere  possunt  Atque  licet  membra  ilia  male  impleta  et 
veluti  capsulad  inanes  sint,  tamen  apud  intellectum  vulgarem 
scientaae  formam  et  rationem  integrae  pras  se  ferunt. 

^  That  li»  that  sonethtng  has  gone  wrong  in  his  manipulations,  either  in  weighing 
bli  materials,  or  because  the  moment  of  prcJiection  has  been  missed. 
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At  primi  et  antiqnissimi  vcritads  inquidtores,  meliore  fide  et 
ikto,  cognitionem  illamy  quam  ex  rerum  ccmtemplatione  decer- 
pere  et  in  asuni  recondere  Btatuebant>  io  aphorisnm^^  siye 
breves  easdemque  qparsas  nee  meliiodo  xerinctiis  sententias^ 
eonjiceresolebant;  neqne  se  artem  uniyersaixi  compleeti  ramu- 
kbant  ant  profitebantor.  At  eo  quo  nunc  rea  agitmr  mode, 
minime  mimm  est  si  homines  in  iis  ulterio!ca  non  quasRant^  quaa 
pro  perfectis  et  numeris  snis  jampridem  absolntis  tradnntnr. 

LXXXTII. 

Etiam  antiqna  magnrnn  existimadonis  et  fidei  incrementnm 
accepemnt,  ex  eorum  vanltate  et  leTitate  qui  nova  proposue- 
runt;  pnesertim  in Philosophis  NatnraHs  parte  activa  et  opera- 
tiva.  Neque  enim  defbenmt  homines  vaniloqui  et  phantastici^ 
qui  partim  ex  credolitate,  partim  ex  imppstora^  genus  humanum 
promissis  onerarunt:  vitos  prolongadonem,  senectutis  retarda- 
tionem,  dolorum  levationem,  natnralium  defectunm  reparation 
nem,  sensuum  deceptiones>  affectuum  ligationes  et  ineitationes, 
intdieetualiura  facultatum  illuminationes  et  ext^taliones,  sub^ 
stantiarum  transmutationes,  et  motuum  ad  libitum  rohotationes 
et  multiplicationes,  aeris  in^)re88ioneflL  et  alterationes,  ocelestium 
infiuentiarum  deductiones  et  procurationeSy  rerum  futnxarum 
divini^tiones^  remotamm  repnesentatTonesj  oeeultarum  revelatio- 
nes^  et  alia  comphira  pollicitando  et  ostentando*  Yermn  de 
istis  laigitoiibus  non  multum  aberraverit  qui  istiusmodi  jtidi- 
dmn  fecerit^  tantum  niminim  in  doctrinis  philosophiee  inter 
horom  vanitatea  et  verae  artes  interesse,  quantum  inter  res 
gestas  Julii  Cassaris  aut  Alexandri  Magni  et  res  gestas  Ama- 
dicii  ex  Gallia  aut  Arthuri  ex  Britannia  in  historian  narrationi- 
bus  intersit.  Invcaiiuntur  enim  darissimi  illi  inq)erato!res-  revera 
iK^j^ni  gessisse  quam-  umbratil^  isti  heroes  etiam  feoisse  fin- 
gantur;  sed  modia  et  viis  scilicet  actionum  minime  fiibulosis  et 
prodigiosis*  Neqne  propterea  »quum  est  ver»  memorise  fidem 
derc^ari,  quod  a  fiibulis  ilia  quandeque  laesa  sit  et  violata.  Sed 
interim  minime  mimm  est  si  propo^tionibus  novis  (praasertun 
oum  mentione  operum)  magnum  sit  factum  praeju^cium  per 
istos  impostores  qui  similia  tentaverunt ;  cum  vanitatis  exces- 
sus  et  fiEistidium  etiam  nunc  omnem  in  ejusmodi  ccmatibus 
magnanimitatem  destruxerit. 

LXXXVIII. 

At  longe  majora  a  pusillanimitate,  et  pensorum  quae  humana 
industria  sibi  proposuit  parvitate  et  tenultate,  detrimenta  in 
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Bcientaas  invecta  sunt     Et  tamen  (quod  pessimum  est)  pusiUa- 
nimitas  ista  non  siA^  am^antia  et  fastidio  se  oflert 

Primimi  enim^  ommum  artium  iUa  reperitur  cauteHa  jam  hctA 
fiuniliaiifi^  at  m  quaSbet  arte  atttKoree  artis  susb  infiitnitatem  in 
iiAlanB  caTnmTiiaiTi  vertaat ;  et  quod  ars  ipeorum  non  assequitur 
idezeademaFteimpo6sib3einnaturaproDunciant.  Nequecertd 
damilari  potest  ars^  ed  ipsa  judicet  Etiam  pliilosopliia  qusB  nunc 
in  man^us  est,  in  sinu  suo  posita  quaedam  fovet^  aut  placita^ 
qnibus  (si  diligentius  inquiratur)  hoc  hominibus  omnino  per- 
maderi  volunt ;  nil  ab  arte  vel  hominis  opere  arduum,  aut  in 
natoram  miperiosum  et  validum^  expectari  debere ;  ut  de  hete- 
Togenia  Catam  astti  et  ignis^  et  mistione,  superius  dictum  est 
Qum  ei  aotentnr  aoeurati^is^  omnina  pertinent  ad  humanaB  pote« 
statis  ciicumscriptionem  malitiosam^  et  ad  quaesitam  et  artificio* 
sam  desperationem^quffi  non  solum  spei  auguria  turbet^  sed  etiam 
omnes  indastnae  stimulos  et  nervos  inddat  atque  ipsius  expe- 
rientis  aleas  abjiciat;  dum  de  boc  tantum  soIUciti  sint,  ut  ars 
eorum  perfecta  censeatur;  glorias  -vanissimas  et  perditissimaei 
dantes  operatn,  scilicet  ut  quicquid  adhuc  inventum.et  compre- 
hensum  nonsit^  id  omnino  neo  inveniii  nee  comprehendi  posse 
in  futumm  credatur.  At  si  quis  rebus  addere  se'  et  novum 
aliquod  reperire  conetnr,  ille  tamen  omnino  sibi  proponet  et  de- 
dtinabit  unum  aliquod  inyentum  (nee  ultra)  perscarutari  et  eruere ; 
ut  magnetis  natnram^  maris  fluxum  et  refluxum,  thema  co&li^  et 
kujusmoJK,  quae  secret!  aliquid  habere  videntur  et  hactenus 
pamm  foeliciter  tractata  sint :  quuih  summas  sit  iinperitiae,  rei 
aficujus  natnram  in  se  ipsa  p^rscrutari ;  quandbquidem  eadem 
natnra,  quas  in  aliis  videtur  latens  et  occulta,  in  aliis  manifesta 
sit  et  quasi  palpabilis^  atque  in  illis  admirationem^  in  his  ne 
attentionem  quidem  moTcat ;  ut  £t  in  natura  consistentiaB^  quaor 
in  ligno  yel  lapide  non  notatnr^  sed  solidi  appellatione  transmit- 
tttUTj  neque  amplius  de  fuga  separalionis  aut  solutionis  continui- 
tatis  ioquiritur :  at  in  aquarum  bullis  eadem  res  videtur  subtilis 
et  ingenioea ;  quae  bullae  se  coigiciunt  in  pelliculas  quasdam  in 
hemisphaerii  formam  curiose  effictas,  ut  ad  momentum  temporis 
eTitetuT  solutio  continuitatia. 

>  ComiMife  Bedargatio  PhtkMophUnini,  —  ^Quare  mladf  frtto  phikMophlis  ate* 
tneth,  Toa  et  ego,  flUir  rdmt  ipaii  not  ad^mngamut :  **  and  Prcfiitio,  |>.  127.  of  UUa 
Tolaaie,  —  •*  Qui  autem  et  IpM  expeiiri  et  «e  aeUmtiig  add$n,  earumque  fines  proferre, 
itatarruDt,  nee  mi  a  receptia  prornis  desdicere  aud  sunt,"  &c  **  Addm  «e  "  (says 
Heyne,  Tirg.  Oeoig.  L  613.)  **  vnlgari  usu  est  adjungere  se,  accedero.  .  •  .  Inde  st 
Idem  fit  cum  impetu,  Imiere,  instare,  kwixtw" — J,  S, 
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Atque  prorsuB  ilia  ipea  qu»  habentur  pro  Becretisi  in  aliis 
habent  naturam  manifestam  et  communem ;  quse  nunquam  se 
dabit  conspiciendom,  si  hominum  experimenta  aut  contempla- 
tiones  in  illis  ipsis  tantum  verBentur.  Generaliter  autem  et 
.vuIgOy  in  operibus  mechaniciB  habentur  pro  noTis  inventis,  si 
quis  jampridem  inventa  subtilius  poliat^  vel  omet  elegantius,  vel 
simul  uniat  et  componat^  vel  cum  usu  oonunodius  copulet,  aut 
opus  majore  aut  etiam  minore  quam  fieri  oonsuevit  mole  yel 
Tolumine  exhibeat^  et  similia. 

Itaque  minime  mirum  est  si  nobilia  et  genere  humano  digna 
inventa  in  lucem  extracta  non  sint^  quum  homines  hujusmodi 
exiguis  pensis  et  puerilibus  oontenti  et  delectati  fnerint ;  quin- 
etiam  in  iisdem  se  magnum  aliquod'sequutos  aut  assequutos 
putaverint. 

LXXXIX. 

Neque  illud  prsetermittendum  est,  quod  nacta  sit  Philosophia 
Naturalis  per  omncs  states  adversarium  molestum  et  difficilem ; 
Buperstitionem  nimirum,  et  zelum  religionis  cascum  et  immode- 
ratum.  Etenim  videre  est  apud  Graecos,  eos  qui  primum 
causas  naturales  Ailminis  et  tempestatum  insuetis  adhuc  homi- 
num auribus  proposuerunt^  impietatis  in  deos  eo  nomine  damna- 
tos :  nee  multo  melius  a  nonnullis  antiquorum  patrum  religionis 
christianaB  exceptos  fiiisse  eos,  qui  ex  certissimis  demonstratio- 
nibuB  (quibus  nemo  hodie  sanus  contradixerit)  terram  rotundam 
esse  posuerunt,  atque  ex  consequenti  antipodas  esse  asseruerunt. 

Quinetiam  ut  nunc  sunt  res,  conditio  sermonum  de  Hatura 
facta  est  durior  et  magis  cum  periculo,  propter  theologorum 
scholasticorum  summas  et  methodos ;  qui  cum  theologiam  (satis 
pro  potestate)  in  ordinem  redegerint  et  in  artis  formam  effinxe- 
xint,  hoc  insuper  effecerunt,  ut  pugnax  et  spinosa  Aristotelis 
philosophia  corpori  religionis  plus  quam  par  erat  immisceretur.' 

Eodem  etiam  spectant  (licet  diverse  modo)  eorum  commen- 
tationes,  qui  veritatem  christians  religionis  ex  principiis  et 
authoritatibuB  philosophorum  deducere  et  confirmare  baud  ve- 
xiti  sunt ;  fidei  et  sensus  conjugium  tanquam  l^timum  multa 

*  Compare  Kepler  in  the  introduction  to  bis  «rett  work  De  SttM  MartU  s — «*  In 
theologli  quidero  authoritatum,  in  Pblloaophill  vero  rationum  ease  momenta  poo- 
deranda.  Sanctui  igitur  Lactantius  qui  terram  negavit  eaee  rotundam:  Sanctua 
Augustlnua  qui  rotunditate  concessft  negavit  tamen  Antipodas :  Sanctum  OfBcium 
bodlemorum  qui  ezilitate  terrs  oonoessd  negant  tamen  fjus  motum  :  at  magIs  mibi 
aancta  Veritas  qui  terram  et  rotundam  et  Antipodibus  circumhablcam  et  contemptia- 
sime  paryitatis  esve  et  denique  per  sidera  ferri,  salvo  Doctonim  ecclesis  respertu, 
ea  pbilosopbiA  demonstro.**  See  for  a  defence  of  St  Boni&ce,  touching  the  story 
of  the  Antipodes  and  Virgillus  Bishop  of  Saltaburg,  Fromondus  J}t  Orbe-  Ttrrm 
JmmobiK,  c.  4.** 
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pompa  et  Bolensitate  celebrantes^  et  grata  rerum  varietate 
ammoe  hominnm  permulcentes ;  Bed  interim  divina  humanis 
impari  conditione  permiscenteB.  At  in  hujusmodi  misturlB 
theologise  com  philosophia,  ea  tantum  quae  nunc  in  philosophia 
recepta  sunt  comprehenduntur ;  sed  nova^  licet  in  melius  mu* 
tata,  tantum  non  summoventur  et  exterminantur. 

Demque  invenias  ex  quorundam  theologorum  imperitia 
aditom  alicui  philosophies^  quamvis  emendat»,  pene  interclueum 
ease.  Alii  Biqiudem  simpliciuB  subverentur  ne  forte  altior  in 
naturam  inquisitio  ultra  concesBum  sobrietatiB  terminum  pene* 
tret;  tradncentCB  et  perperam  torquentea  ea  quae  de  divinis 
myBteriis  in  Bcripturifl  sacris  adversuB  rimantes  Becreta  divina 
dicuntuTj  ad  occulta  naturae  quae  nullo  interdicto  prohibentur. 
Alii  callidiuB  conjiciunt  et  animo  verBant^  Bi  media  ignorentur, 
singula  ad  manum  et  virgukm  divinam  (quod  religionis  ut 
putant  mazime  intersit)  facilius  poBBC  referri:  quod  nihil  aliud 
est  qoam  Deo  per  mendacium  grai\ficari  velle.  Alii  ab  ex- 
cmplo  metuunt^  ne  motus  et  mutationes  circa  philosophiam  in 
religionem  incurrant  ac  desinant.  Alii  denique  solliciti  videntur, 
ne  in  naturae  inquisitione  aliquid  inveniri  possit  quod  religionem 
(pnesertim  apud  indoctos)  Bubvertat,  aut  Baltem  labefactet  At 
iati  duo  poeteriorcB  metuB  nobis  ridentur  omnino  sapientiam 
animalem  sapere ;  ac  si  homines,  in  mentis  suae  recessibus  et 
eecretiB  eogitationibus,  de  firmitudine  religionis  et  fidei  in  sensum 
imperio  diffiderent  ac  dubitarent ;  et  propterea  ab  inquisitione 
veritatis  in  naturalibuB  periculum  iUis  impendere  metuerent 
At  vere  rem  reputanti  Philosophia  Naturalis,  poBt  verbum  Dei, 
certissima  superstitionis  medicina  est ;  eademque  probatissimum 
fidei  alimentum*  Itaque  merito  religion!  donatur  tanquam 
fidiBsima  ancilla:  cum  altera  voluntatem  Dei,  altera  potestatem 
manifestet.  Neque  enim  erravit  ille  qui  dixit,  JSrratis,  nesci^ 
entes  scripturas  et  potestatem  Dei^i  informationem  de  yolun- 
tate  et  meditationem  de  potestate  nexu  individuo  commiscens  et 
copulans.  Interim  minus  minim  est  si  Naturalis  Philosophic 
incrementa  cohibita  sint,  cum  religio,  quae  plurimum  apud 
animoe  hominum  pollet,  per  quorundam  impieritiam  et  zehmi 
incautum  in  partem  contrariam  transient  et  abrepta  fuerit. 

xc. 

Knrsus  in  moribus  et  institutis  scholarum,  academiarum, 
coUegiorum,  et  similium  conventuum,  quae  doctorum  hominum 

>  Matt.  xxii.  *i9. 
o  3 
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sedibus  et  eruditioms  ciiltur»  destinata  sunt,  <»miia  progresem 
scienliarum  adversa  inyeniuntor.  Lectiones  enim  et  exercitia 
ita  sunt  dispositay  ut  aliud  a  ponsuetis  baud  facile  cuiquam  in 
mentem  yeniat  cogitare  aut  contempkrL  Si  vero  unus  ant 
alter  fortasse  judieii  libertate  uti  sustinaerity  is  sibi  soH  banc 
operam  imponere  poant;  ab  aliorum  autem  conaortio  nihil  capiet 
utalitatis.  Sin  et  hoc  toleraverit^  tamen  in  capeasenda  fortuna 
industriam  banc  et  magnanimitatem  abi  nan  levi  impedimento 
fore  experietur.  Stadia  enim  hominum  in  ejufimodi  locia  in 
quorundam  authorum  acripta,  veluti  in  carcerea^  oondnaa  eont; 
a  quibuB  si  quia  diaaentiat,  continao  at  homo  torbidas  et  reravi 
novanun  cupidua  corripitar.  A$  magnum  certe  diacrimen  inter 
rea  dyilea  et  artea :  non  enim  idem  perieulum  a  noyp  moCa  et  a 
noya  luce.  Yerom  in  rebua  ciyilibua  mutatio  etiam  in  meliua 
BuspectA  eat  obperturbationem;  cum  ciyilia  ajuctoritate,  conaensu, 
fama,  et  opinione^  non  demonatratione>  mtantur.  In  ortiboa 
autem  et  acientiia»  tanquam  in  metalli-fodinia^  omnia  nofvis 
operibua  et  ulterioribua  progreaaibua  dreumatrepere  debent.  At- 
que  aecundum  rectam  rationem  rea  ita  ae  habet^  eed  interim  non 
ita  yiyitur;  aed  iata»  quam  diximua,  doctrinarum  administratio 
et  politia  acientiarum  augmenta  duriua  premere  conaueyit 

xci. 
Atque  inauper  licet  iata  inyidia  ceaaayerit ;  tameii  aalia  eat 
ad  cohibendum  augmentum  Scientiarum»  quod  hujuamodi  cona- 
tua  et  induatri®  pnemiia  eareant  Non  enim  penea  eoadem  eat 
cultura  acientiarum  et  pnemium.  Scientiaruni  epim  augmenta 
a  magnia  utique  ingeniia  proyeniunt ;  at  pretia  et  praamia  acien- 
tiarum aunt  penea  yulgua  aut  principea  yiroa^  qui  (nin  tare 
admodufn)  yix  n^ediocriter  docti  aunt  Quinetiaii^  hujpamodi 
progreaaua  non  aolum  pnemiia  et  beneficentia  homin^m^  yerum 
etiam  ipaa  populari  laude^  deatituti  aunt  Simt  pmm  iUi  aiipra 
captum  maximae  partia  hominum»  et  ab  opinipnum  yulgarium 
yentda  facile  obruuntur  et  extinguuntur.  Itaque  nil  mirum  » 
rea  ilia  non  fodiciter  aucceaaerit^  quas  in  honore  non  fiiit 

XCII. 

Sed  longe  maximum  progreaaibua  acientiarum  et  ooyis  penais 
ac  proyinciia  in  iiadem  auacipiendia  obataculum  deprehenditur 
in  deaperatione  hominum,  et  auppoaitione  Impoaaibilia.  Solent 
enimyiri  prudentea  et  aeyeriin  hujuamodi  rebua  plane  diffidere: 
nature  obacuritatem,  yite  breyitatem,  aenauum  faUaciaa,  judieii 
infirmitatem,   experimentorum   difficultatea,   et  eimilia   aecum 
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reputantcs.  Itaque  exiHtimaTit  esse  quosdam  scientiarum,  per 
tempamin  et  staiiim  mundi  revolutioDes,  fluxus  et  refluxus; 
cooi  aliis  tenporilms  erescant  et  floteaat,  aliis  decUnent  et 
jaceant:  ita  tsoieiiy  ut  cum  ad  oeitum  quendatai  gradum  et 
statam  penrenermt^  nil  idterius  poasiat 

Itaque  a  quis  majora  oredat  a«t  spondeat^  id  putant  esae 
cnjufldam  impotentia  et  immatHri  aiiimi;  atque  hujustaaodi  co- 
natufly  initia  scilioet  Iseta,  media  aidua,  extrema  eonfusa  habere. 
Atque  cnm  Imjusmodi  cogitationes  em  mi  qu»  in  vires  graves 
et  jndicio  ptsstantea  fiu»le  eadaat,  corandnm  revera  est  ne  rei 
<)ptim»  et  puleherrimaB  amore  capti  severitatem  judicii  relaxemiM 
aut  minnamns ;  et  sedub  tidendam  quid  spei  affiilgeat,  et  ex 
qua  parte  se  ostendat;  atque  auris  levioribus  q)ei  rejectis,  ess 
qa»  plus  fiimitudinia  liabere  videntor  omnino  -disouiiends  sunt 
et  pensitandflBu  Qniaetaam  prudentia  dyilia  ad  consilium  to> 
canda  est  et  adhibenda,  qu»  ex  pnescripto  diffidit,  et  de  rebus 
humanis  in  deterius  conjicit  Itaque  jam  et  de  spe  dicendum 
eat;  presortim  cum  noe  promissores  n6n  eimiis,  nee  vim  aut 
inaidiafi  bomiaum  judiciis  fiidamus  aut  etniamus,  sed  homines 
mann  et  eponte  dneamus.  Atque  licet  longe  potendasimum 
liitumm  sit  remedium  ad  spem  imprimendam,  quando  hcnnincs 
ad  particulariay  pneserdm  in  Tabuiis  nostris  Inyeniendi  digesta 
et  disposita  (qu»  partim  ad  secundam,  sed  multo  magis  ad 
quartam  Instauxmtionis  nostra)  partem  pertinent),  adducemus ; 
com  hoc  ipsnm  sit  non  epes  tantom^  sed  tanquam  res  ipsa: 
tamen  ut  omnia  dementius  fiant^  pergendum  est  in  institute 
noetro  de  pnqiatandis  hominum  mentibus ;  ciyus  praepaiationis 
lata  oetensio  spei  pars  est  non  exigua*  Nam  absque  ea,  reliqua 
fiununt  magis  ad  contristationem  hominum  (ocilicet  ut  dete- 
riorem  et  viliorem  habeant  de  lis  quae  jam  in  usu  sunt  opinio- 
nem  quam  nunc  habent»  et  easd  conditionis  infortunium  plus 
sentiantet  pemoscant),quam  ad  alacritatem  aliquam  indudendam, 
aut  industriam  experiendi  acuendam.  Itaque  coqjectore  nostras^ 
quae  spon  in  hac  re  fiiciunt  probabilem^  aperiendas  sunt  et  prae- 
ponendsB :  aicut  Columbus  fecit»  ante  navigationem  illam  suam 
mirabilem  maris  Atlantici,  cum  rationes  adduxerit  cur  ipse 
noyas  terras  et  continentes,  praeter  eas  quae  ante  cognitas  fuerunt, 
inyeniri  posse  confideret:  qu»  rationes*  Uoet  prime  r^ectae, 
poetea  tamen  ex]>erimento  probata^  sunt  et  rerum  mazimarum 
causae  et  initia  fuerunt 
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XCIII. 

Principium  autem  snmeDdum  a  Deo' :  hoc  nimimm  quod 
agitor,  propter  excellentem  in  ipso  boni  naturam^  manifeste  a 
Deo  esse^  qui  author  boni  et  pater  luminum  eet.  In  operatio- 
nibus  autem  divinis^  initia  queque  tenuifwima  ezitum  certo 
ti-ahunt.  Atque  quod  de  spiritualibus  dictum  estj  regnum  Dei 
nan  venit  cum  ohservatione,  id  etiam  in  omni  majore  operepro- 
videntiBB  divin»  eyenire  reperitur;  ut  omnia  sine  strepitu  et 
sonitu  placide  labantnr,  atque  res  plane  agatur  priusquam 
homines  eam  agi  putent  aut  advertant  Neque  omittenda  est 
prophetia  Danielis  de  ultimis  mundi  temporibus:  Multi  per^ 
transibunt  et  multiplex  erit  scientia:  manifeste  innuens  et 
significans  esse  in  fatis,  id  est  in  providentia,  ut  pertransitus 
mundi  (qui  per  tot  longinquas  navigationes  impletus  plane  aut 
jam  in  opere  esse  yidetur)  et  augmenta  sdentiarum  in  eandem 
4etatem  incidant 

xciv. 

Sequitur  ratio  omnium  maxima  ad  faciendam  spem ;  nempe 
ex  erroribus  temporis  pr»teriti  et  viarum  adhuc  tentatarum. 
Optima  enim  est  ea  reprehensio^  quam  de  statu  civili  baud  pru- 
denter  administrato  quispiam  his  verbis  complexus  est :  Quod 
ad  prcBterita  pessimum  est^  id  ad  futura  optimum  videri  debet. 
Si  enim  vos  omnia  qua  ad  officium  vestrum  epectant  pr<Bstitis' 
setisg  neque  tamen  res  vestrcB  in  meUore  loco  eseent,  ne  spe$  quidem 
ulla  reliqua  foret  eas  in  melius  provehi  posse.  Sed  cum  rerum 
vestrarum  status  non  a  vi  ipsa  rerum  sed  ab  erroribus  vestris 
male  se  liabeat,  sperandum  est,  illis  erroribus  missis  aut  eorrectis, 
moffnam  rerum  in  melius  mutationem  fieri  posseJ^  Simili  modo^ 
si  homines  per  tanta  annorum  spatia  yiam  inyeniendi  et  oolendi 
€cientias  tenuissent^  nee  tamen ulterius  progredi  potuissent^audax 
proculdubio  et  temeraria  foret  opinio,  posse  rem  in  ulterius  pro- 
velu.  Quod  si  in  yia  ipsa  erratum  sit,  atque  hominum  opera  in  iis 
consumpta  in  quibus  minime  oportebat,  sequitur  ex  eo,  non  in 
rebus  ipsis  difficultatem  oriri,  quae  potestatis  nostne  non  sunt,  sed 
inintellectu  humano  ejusque  usu  et  applicatione,  quae  res  reme- 
diiun  et  medicinam  suscipit  Itaque  optimum  fuerit  illos  ipsos 
errores  proponere:  quot  enim  fuerint  errorum  impedimenta  in 
praeterito,  tot  sunt  spei  argumenta  iniuturunL   £a  yero  licet  in 


I  *£«  Aibt  itpxiitMvBa. — Aratus,  Fhcnom.  1.  1. 

'  Demosthenes :  tee  the  first  FbfUppic,  p.  40. ;  and  the  thlnl,  p.  112.    Ed.  Belsk. 
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JiiB  qiue  Baperius  dicta  sunt  non  intacta  omnino  fiierint,  tamen  eik 
«taam  nunc  breviter  Terbis  nudis  ac  simplicibiiB  repnesentare 
visum  est 

xcv. 

Qui  tractaverant  scientias  aut  Empirici  aut  Dogmatici  fue* 
runt.  Empirici,  formiciB  more,  congerunt  tantum  et  utuntur; 
Bationales,  aranearum  more,  telas  ex  se  confidunt^ :  apis  vero 
ratio  media  est,  quae  materiam  ex  floribus  horti  et  agri  elicit,  sed 
tamen  earn  propria  fiicultate  vertit  et  digeiit.  Neque  absimile 
philosophias  verom  opificium  est;  quod  nee  mentis  iriribus 
tantnm  aut  praecipue  nititur,  neque  ex  historia  natuitdi  et  me» 
chanicis  experimentisprsBbitam  materiam,  in  memoria  integram, 
0ed  in  intellectu  mutatam  et  subactam,  reponit  Itaque  ex 
harum  facultatum  (experimentalis  scilicet  et  rationalis)  arctiore 
.et  sanctiore  fcedere  (quod  adhuc  factum  non  est)  bene  eperan* 
dum  estm 

xcvi. 

Naturalis  Philosopbia  adhuc  sincera  non  Inyenitur,  sed  in- 
fecta  et  corrupta:  in  Aristotelis  schola  per  logicam,  in  Platonis 
achola  per  iheologiam  naturalem ;  in  secunda  schola  Platonis^ 
Procli  et  aIiorum,per  maihematicam;  qu»  philosophiam  natu- 
ralem terminare,  non  generare  aut  procreare  debet.  At  ex 
philosophia  naturali  pura  et  impermista  mdiora  speranda  sunt. 

XCVII. 

Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  constantia  et  rigore  inventus  est, 
ut  -decreverit  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  communes 
penitus  abolere,  et  inteUectum  abrasum  et  »quum  ad  particu- 
laria  de  integro  applicare.  Itaque  ratio  ilia  humana  quam 
habemus,  ex  multa  fide  et  multo  etiam  casu,  nee  non  ex  puerili- 
bus  quas  pimo  hausimus  notionibus,  farrago  quaedam  est  et 
congeries. 

Quod  si  quis  state  matura  et  sensibus  integris  et  mente 
repnigata  se  ad  experientiam  et  ad  particularia  de  integro 
applicety  de  eo  melius  sperandum  est.  Atque  hac  in  parte  nobis 
spondemus  fortunam  Alexandri  Magni :  neque  quis  nos  vani- 
tatis  arguat,  antequam  exitum  rei  audiat,  quae  ad  exuendam 
omnem  vanitatem  spectat. 

Etenim  de  Alexandre  et  ejus  rebus  gestis  ^schines  ita 
loquutus  est:    Nos  eerie  vitam  mortalem  non  vivimus;  sed  in 

'  *Aplcrmw  rovs  \Ayovs  rm^  SiaXcfcriitdr  rot;  rdr  hpaxyiMf  l^dffiuunv  ^bnfw^  oiXkv 
lukv  j(ptialiJMV9^  Aior  5^  Tfxrowfo  (perhaps  -x^n^/uns  and  TfxyMotf). —  ]Stobcus»  FlorlL 
S  S2.     Compare  i>c  Amgmentist  v.  2. 
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hee  nati  gumus^  ut  poiteritas  de  nobis  p^rtenla  narrei  et  pra- 
dioet:  perinde  ac  si  Alexandri  res  gesUs  pro  miraculo  habu- 
isset^ 

At  »vi8  sequentibus  Titus  Livius  melius  rem  advertit  et 
introspezit^  atqne  de  Alezandro  liujusmocli  quippiam  dixit: 
Eum  non  aliud  quam  hene  amum  vana  cantemnere,^  Atque 
sxmile  etiam  de  nobis  judicium  futuris  temporibus  factum  iri 
existimanras :  nos  nil  magni  fecisscy  $ed  tantum  ea  qute  pro 
magni$  kabentur  minoris  fecisse.  Sed  interim  (quod  jam  dixi- 
mus)  non  est  spes  nisi  in  regenerationt  scientiamm;  ut  esB 
scilicet  ab  Experientia  certo  orcEne  excitentur  et  rursus  oon- 
dantur :  quod  adbuc  &ctum  esse  aut  cogitatum  nemo  (ut  arbi- 
tramur)  affirmayerit^ 

Atque  Expeiienti®  fundamenta  (quando  ad  banc  omnino  dc- 
veniendum  est)  aut  nulla  aut  admodum  infirma  adbuc  Aienint ; 
nee  jMTticularium  sylva  et  materiesj  vel.  pumero  vel  genere  vel 
certitudine,  informando  intellectui  competens  aut  ullo  mode 
sufficiens,  adbuc  quaesita  est  et  congesta.  Sed  contra  homines 
docti  (supini  sane  et  faciled)  rumores  quosdam  Experientise,  et 
quasi  famas  et  auras  ejus^  ad  philosopbiam  suam  vel  constituen- 
dam  vel  confirmandam  exceperunt^  atque  illis  nihilonunus  pon- 
dus  legitimi  testimonii  attribuerunt.  Ac  veluti  si  regnum  ali- 
quod  aut  status  non  ex  Uteris  et  relationibus  a  legatis  et  nuntiis 
fide-dignis  missis,  sed  ex  urbanorum  sermunculis  et  ex  triviis, 
consiiia  sua  et  negotaa  gubemaret ;  omnino  talis  in  pbilosopbiam 
administration  quatenus  ad  Experientiam,  introducta  est.  Nil 
debitis  modis  exquidtum^  nil  verificatum,  nil  niuneratum,  nQ 
appensum,  ml  dimensum  in  Naturali  Historia  reperitur.  At 
quod  in  obserratione  indefinitum  et  yagum,  id  in  informatione 
fallax  et  infldum  est  Quod  si  cui  bsec  mira  dictu  videantur 
et  querelas  minus  justs  propiora,  cum  Aristoteles,  tantus  ipse 
yir  et  tanti  regis  opibus  subnixus,  tam  accuratam  de  ^nimalibus 
bistoriam  confeceiit,  atque  alii  nonnuUi  majore  diligentia  (licet 
strepitu  minore)  multa  adjeceiint,  et  rursus  alii  de  plantis^  de 
metallis,  et  fossUibus,  bistorias  et  narrationes  copiosas  conscri- 
pserint;  is  sane  non  satis  attendere  et  perspicere  videtur  quid 
agatur  in  prassentia*      AJia  enim  est  ratio  Naturalis  Historiad 

quae  propter  se  confecta  est;  alia  ejus  quae  collecta  est  ad  in- 

ff 

I  .Sschines,  De  Corona,  p.  72.    Ed.    H.  Stephan. 
«  Lib.ix.  c.  17. 
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formandiim  intelleotoia  in  ordine  ad  4H)iideiidain  pUlosophiam. 

Atque  hiB  duas  historisa  torn  alu9  rebos^  turn  pnecipue  in  hoc 

diffcq^unt;  quod  prima  ex  illis  apederum  naturalium  varietatem, 

noa  artinm  mechanicanun  experimental  contineat     Quemad^ 

inodnm  encim  in  dvilibna  ingfrninni  cnjnaque  et  occidlw  anioM' 

affectnomque  census  meliuB  elicitnr  cum  quia  in  perturbatione 

ponitar,  quam  alias :  simili  modoy  et  occulta  natur»  ma^a  ee 

prodont  per  yezationes  artium^  quam  cum  curan  euo  meant. 

Itaqne  tun  demum'bene  i^erandum  eat  4e  Natundi  Philoso- 

phia»  poatqnam  Historia  Naturalia  (qu»  ejua  baaia  eat  et  fundi^ 

mentnm)  melina  instmcta  fnerit;  antea  Tero  minima. 

TiCVL 

Atque  mrsua  in  ipaa  experimentorum  mechanicorum  copia, 
avaomsL  eorum  qu»  ad  inteliectua  infpnnationem  maxime  fadunt 
et  juvant  detegitur  inopia.  Mecfaanicua  enim«  de  veritatia  in- 
quiaitione  nullo  modo  8ollicitua»  non  ad  alia  quam  quia  operi  suo 
aubeerviunt  aut  animum  erigit  aut  maniun  porrigit.  Turn  vero 
de  acientiarum  ulterioie  progreaau  apea  bene  fundabitur^  quum 
in  Hiatoriam  Natnialem  recipientur  et  aggregabuntur  oom^ 
plura  ej})erimenta9  qu®  in  ae  nulliua  aunt  uaua»  aed  ad  invention 
nem  cauaamm  et  axiomatum  tantum  faciunt;  quas  noa  lucifera 
experimenta,  ad  differentiam  fnctiferorum^  appellare  conaueyi- 
mua.  nk  autem  miram  habent  in  ae  Tirtutem  et  conditionem; 
banc  yidelicet»  quod  nunquam  fiiUant  aut  fruatrentur.  Cum 
enim  ad  hoc  adhibeaatur,  non  ut  opua  aliquod  efficiant  aed  ut 
canaam  natundem  in  aliquo  revelent,  quaquaveraum  cadunt^ 
intentioni  leque  aatia&eiunt ;  cum  qua^tionem  termioent. 

c. 

At  non  aolum  copia  nugor  experimentorum  qusrenda  eat  et 
procuranda^  atque  etiam  alteriua  generia,  quam  adhuc  factum 
eat;  aed  etiam  methodua  plane  alia  et  ordo  et  proceaaua  conti- 
nuandaer  et  provehendae  Experiential  introducenda.  Yaga  enim 
£xperien^  et  ae  tantum  aequena  (ut  auperiua  dictum  eat)  mera 
palpatio  eat,  et  hominea  potius  stupefadt  quam  informat.  At 
cum  Experientia  lege  certa  procedet,  aeriatim  et  continenter,  de 
acientiia  aliquid  meliua  aperari  poterit 

CI. 

Poatquam  vero  copia  et  materiea  Historiae  Naturalis  et  Expe- 
rientias,  taUa  quaUa  ad  opua  inteliectua  aiye  ad  opua  philosophi- 
cum  requiritur,  praeato  jam  ait  et  parata ;  tamen  nullo  modo 
auffidt  inteliectua,  ut  in  ilkm  materiem  agat  sponte  et  memoriter ; 
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non  magisy  quam  bi  quia  computationem  alicujua  ephemeriiUs 
memoriter  ae  tenere  et  auperare  poaae  speret.  Atque  hactenus 
tamen  potiorea  meditationis  partea  quam  scriplioma  in  inve- 
niendo  fuerunt;  neque  adhuc  Experientia  literata^  facta  est: 
atqui  nulla  nisi  de  scripto  inyentio  probanda  est.  Ilia  vero  in 
uaum  inveniente^  ab  Experientia  facta  demum  Uterata  melius 
aperandunu 

CII. 

Atque  insuper  cum  tantus  sit  particularium  numerus  et  quasi 
exeroitus,  isque  ita  sparsus  et  diffusus,  ut  intellectum  disgreget 
et  confundaty  de  yelitationibua  et  levibus  motibus  et  transcur- 
sibus  intellectus  non  bene  sperandum  est;  nisi  fiat  instructio 
et  coordination  per  tabulas  inveniendi  idoneas  et  bene  dispositos 
et  tanquam  vivas^  eorum  qu»  pertinent  ad  subjectum  in  quo 
yersatur  inquisitio^  atque  ad  harum  tabularum  auxilia  prsparata 
et  digesta  mens  applicetur. 

cm. 

Yerum  post  copiam  particularium  rite  et  ordine  yelud  sub 
oeulos  positorum^  non  statim  transeundum  est  ad  inquisitionem 
et  inyentionem  noyorum  particularium  aut  operum ;  aut  saltern, 
si  hoc  fiat>  in  eo  non  acquiescendum.  Neque  enim  negamus, 
postquam  omnia  omnium  artium  experimenta  coUecta  et  di- 
gesta fuerint  atque  ad  unius  hominis  notitiam  et  judicium  per- 
yenerinty  quin  ex  ipsa  traductione  experimentorum  unius  artis 
in  alias  multa  noya  inyeniri  possint  ad  humanam  vitam  et 
statum  utilia,  per  istam  Experientiam  quam  yocamus  Litera- 
tam';  sed  tamen  minora  de  ea  speranda  sunt;  majorayero  a 
noya  luce  Axiomatum  ex  particularibus  illis  certa  yia  et  regula 
^ductorum,  quse  rursus  noya  particularia  indicent  et  desiguent 
Neque  enim  in  piano  yia  sita  est,  sed  ascendendo  et  descen- 
dendo ;  ascendendo  primo  ad  Axiomata^  descendendo  ad  Opera* 

CIV. 

Neque  tamen  permittendum  est,  ut  intellectus  a  particulari- 

I  « Experientia  Uterata**  does  not  appear  to  be  used  here  In  the  same  sense  if  la 
Aph.  103.,  or  In  the  De  Augmentiat  v.  2. :  **  Cum  quls  experimenta  omnlgena  absque 
uUa  serle  aut  methodo  tentet,  ea  demum  mera  est  palpatio :  cum  vero  nonnulla  utatur 
In  experimentando  directlone  et  ordine,  perlnde  est  ac  si  roanu  ducatur.  Atque  hoc 
ipsum  est  quod  per  Experientiam  Literatam  intelHgimus."  Here  it  is  used  merely  for 
a  mode  of  experimenting  in  which  the  results  are  recoi*ded  in  writing.  The  "experi- 
entia Uterata*'  of  the  De  AvgmentU  answers  to  the  ** experientia  certa  lege  proce- 
dens  '*  of  the  last  aphorism. — J,  S, 

'  Here  <*  experientia  Uterata  *'  is  the  same  as  in  the  De  Aupmentii,  See  the  l»i 
iiote.~J:  & 
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bus  ad  a:domftta  remota  et  quasi  generalianma  (qunliA  annt 
principiay  qiue  yocant,  artium  et  renun)  aaliat  et  Tolet ;  et  ad 
eonun  immotam  yeritatem  aziomata  media  probet  et  expediat : 
quod  adhuc  factum  est,  prono  ad  hoc  impeto  naturali  intelle- 
etus^  atque  etiam  ad  hoc  ipsom^  per  demonstrationes  qu»  fi- 
unt  per  syllogismum,  jampridem  edocto  et  aasaefiMto.  Sed  de 
Bcientus  turn  demum  bene  sperandum  est,  quando  per  scabun 
Teram,  et  per  gradus  continuos  et  non  intermissoe  aut  hiolcoe, 
a  particnlaribttfi  ascendetur  ad  axiomata  minora,  et  deinde  ad 
media^  alia  aliis  superiora,  et  postremo  demum  ad  generalisnma. 
Etenim  aziomata  infima  non  multum  ab  experienlia  nuda  dis- 
erepant.  Suprema  vero  iUa  et  generaliwrima  (qu»  habentor) 
notionalia  sunt  et  abstracta,  et  nil  habent  solidL  At  media 
9nnt  axi<»nata  ilia  vera  et  solida  et  yiya,  in  quibus  humans  rea 
et fbrtuns  sits  sunt;  et  supra  hsc  quoque, tandem  ipsa  ilia  ge- 
neralissima ;  talia  scilicet  qus  non  abstracta  sint,  sed  per  hsc 
media  Yere  limitantur.^ 

.  Itaque  hominum  intellectui  non  plums  addends,  sed  plum- 
bum potius  et  pondera ;  ut  cohibeant  omnem  saltum  et  Tolatunu 
Atque  hoc  adhuc  factum  non  est;  qutmi  yero  fiustum  fiierit, 
.  melius  de  scientiis  sperare  licebit. 

cv. 
In  constituendo  autem  axiomate,  forma  Inductionis  alia  quam 
adhuc  in  usufnitexcogitanda  est;  eaquenonadprindpiatantum 
(qns  yocant)  probanda  et  inyenienda,  sed  etiam  ad  axiomata 
minora  et  media,  denique  omnia.  Inductao  enim  qus  procedit 
per  enumerationem  simplicem  res  pueriUs  est,  et  precario  con- 
dudit,  et  periculo  exponitur  ab  instantia  contradictoria,  et 
plerumque  secundum  pauciora  quam  par  est,  et  ex  his  tantum- 
modo  qus  prssto  sunt,  pronundat  At  Inductio  qus  ad  in- 
yentionem  et  demonstrationem  scientiarum  et  artium  erit  ntilis 
naturam  separare  debet,  per  rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas ; 
ac  deinde,  post  n^atiyas  tot  quot  sufficiunt,  super  affirmatiyas 
concludere ;  quod  adhuc  factum  non  est,  nee  tentatum  certe, 
nisi  tantummodo  a  Platone,  qui  ad  excutiendas  definitiones  et 
ideas,  hac  certe  forma  inductionis  aliquatenus  ntitur.*    Yerum 

■  That  ii,  of  which  thne  iattTmedkte  axiomi  are  really  UmttatSooi^  L  «.  particidar 


Thials  one  of  many  paiaages  which  show  that  Bacon  waa  very  fkr  from  aawrtlng 
that  he  waa  the  firrt  to  iiropoM  an  inductive  method.  It  is  remarkable  that  M.  de 
St  Hilaiie  in  hla  tranaboion  of  the  treatiBC  De  Animd  of  Aristotle  has  repeated  the 
popolar  asMTtioa  that  Bacon  claimed  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  induction. 
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ad  hujus  mduetionia^  sive  demoiiBtratioiiis,  infltnictionem  bonam 
et  legitimam^  quampluriina  adhibenda  sunt  qute  adhuc  nullliis 
mortalhim  cogitatioxiem  subiere ;  adeo  at  in  ea  major  ait  conmi* 
menda  opera,  qnam  adhuc  eonsuitipta  est  in  syUogismo.  Atque 
hnjna  inductionis  auxilio,  non  Bolum  ad  axiomata  invenlenda, 
verum  etiam  ad  aotiones  terminandas,  utendum  est^  Atque  in 
hac  certe  Inductione  sp^  maxima  sita  est 

cvi. 
At  in  axiomatibuB  ccmstituendis  per  banc  inductionem^'exi^ 
minatio  et  probatio  etiam  fiicienda  est^  utrum  quod  constituitor 
axioma  aptatum  sit  tantum  et  ad  mensuram  fiictum  coram 
particularium  ex  quibus  extrabitur;  an  vero  sit  amplius  et 
latius.  Quod,  si  sit  amplius  aut  latins^  yidendum  an  earn  suam 
an^litudinem  et  latitudinem  per  novorum'  particularium  de- 
signationem,  quasi  fide-jussione  quadam^  fiitnet^;  ne  vd  in  jam 
notis  tantum  hssreamusj  vel  laxiore  fortasse  complexu  umbras 
et  formas  ^bstractas,  non  solida  et  determinata  in  materia, 
pitsnsemus.  H»c  veto  cum  in  usum  Tcnerint^  solida  turn  de- 
mum  spes  merito  aflUserit 

OVII. 

Atque  hie  etiam  resumendum  est,  quod  superius  dictum  est 
de  Naturali  Philosophia  produeta>  et  scientiis  particularibus  ad 
earn  reductisy  ut  non  fiat  soiseao  et  truncatlo  soientiarum ;  nam 
etiam  absque  hoc  minus  de  progressu  sperandum  est» 

CVIII. 

Atque  de  deqmratione  tcdlenda  et  spe  facienda^  ex  prmteaAti 
temporis  erroribus  valere  jussis  aut  rectificatis^  jam  dictum  est. 
Yidendum  autem  et  si  qnm  a£a  emt  qusB  spem  fiiciant.  Hind 
yero  oocurrit;  si  hommibus  non  qusrentibus,  et  aliud  agentibus, 

■  **  Ad  nottoDM  termlnMidM  **  may  be  rendered  **  In  orter  to  the  fomurtlon  of  oon- 
ceptlona.**  This  passage,  especially  when  oompared  with  the  14th  Aphorism,  shows 
that  Bacon  contemplated  a  twofold  application  of  Induction,  though  he  has  left  nothhig 
on  thfr  sulject  of  the  formation  of  conceptions. 

*  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  made  clearer  by  comparing  it  with  the  following  pas* 
sage  in  Faieriut  Ttrmimu :  — 

**  That  the  discovery  of  new  works  or  active  directions  not  known  before  is  the  only 
trial  to  be  accepted  of;  and  yet  not  that  neither  in  case  where  one  particular  giveth 
light  to  another,  but  where  particulars  induce  an  aidom  or  observation.  Which  axiom 
found  out  discovereth  and  designeth  new  particulars.  That  the  nature  of  this  trial 
is  not  only  on  the  point  whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no,  but  even  upon  the 
point  whether  the  knowledge  be  true  or  no.  Not  because  yon  may  always  condude 
that  the  axiom  which  discovereth  new  instances  is  true ;  but  contrariwise  you  may 
safely  conclude  that,  if  you  discover  not  any  new  instance,  it  is  vain  and  untrue. 
That  by  new  instances  are  not  always  to  be  understood  new  recipes,  but  new  assigna- 
tkms ;  and  of  the  diversity  between  these  two." — FaL  Tar,,  abridgment  of  the  ISCh 
chapter  of  the  first  book.     /.  S, 
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niulta.  ntilia,  tanqiinn  casa  quodam  aat  per  oceanonein,  in* 
venta  aint ;.  nemini  dubium^ esse  poeae^qmn  iiedem  quserentibus 
ct  hoc  agentibus,  idque  f  ia  et  <Mrdme)  nen  impetu  et  deeultorie, 
longe  pluza  detegi  neoesee  git.  Lioet  enkn  eemel  aut  itemm 
accidere  possit^  nt  quiqnam  in  id  forte  fortuna  incidat,  quod 
magDo  oooata  et  de  iodnslaia  acratantem  aatea  ftigit;  tamen  in 
fiomma  lerum  proGnldubio  eoutrarium  invenitur.  Itaque  longe 
plura  et  meliora^  atque  per  minora  intervalla^  a  ratione  et  in- 
dustria  et  ^rectione  et  intentione  hominum  speraada  ennt^ 
qnsm  a  casn  et  instineta  animaKnin  et  hnjuBmodi>  quse  hactenus 
principiuin  inventiB  dedemntk. 

cix. 

Etiam  illnd  ad  spem  traU  poeut,  quod  nonntdk  ex  hiis  qns 
jam  inrenta  sunt  ejiicr  nat  generis  nt  antequam  invenirentur 
hand  &cile  cuiqnam  in  mentem  yenisset  de  iis  aliqnid  suspicari ; 
sed  plane  qnis  ilia  nt  impossibilia  eontempeisBet.  Solent  enim 
homines  de  rebus  novis  ad  ezemidnm  yeterum^  et  secundum 
phantaaianL  ex  iis  pneeeptam  et  inquinatam^  hariolari;  quod 
genua  opinaadi  fallaciseimum  est,  qnandoquidem  multa  ex  his 
quie  ex  fontibus  rerum  petuntur  per  rivulos  consoetoe- non 
floant^ 

Yeluti  ol  quia,  ante  tormentorum  igneonun  inrentionem, 
rem  per  effeotus  deaaripsiaaety  atque  in  hunc  modum  dixiaset: 
inventom  quoddam  deteGtom  esae^per  qiiodmuri  et  munitionea 
queeque  maxima^  ex  longo  intervallo  conenti  et  dejici  poeaint; 
hominea  sane  die  viribua  tormentorum  et  machinarum  per 
pondecB  et  rotaa  et  hnjuamodi  adetationea  et  impulaua  multi* 
plicandis^  multa  et  varia  secum  oogiti^uri'  fuiaaent.;  de  vento 
autem  igneo,  tam  subito  et  yiolenter  ae  expandente  et  ex- 
Bofflantbyvix  imquam  aUqiiid  alicnjua  imaginationi  aut  phan- 
taaia  occnrsurum  fuiaset;  utpote  cujua  exemplum  in  pcoximo 
non  yidisset^  niai  forte,  in.terrse  motu  aut  ftdmin^  V^^  ^^ 
magnalia  natuna  et  son  imitabilia.  ab  homine^  hominea  atatim 
rejecturi  fuiaaent^ 

Eodem  modo  ai^  ante  fili  bombjoini  inyentionem^  quiapiam 
hujusmodi  aermonem  injedaset :  ease  quoddam  fili  genus  inyen- 
tnm  ad  yeatium  et  aupdleetilis  usum,  quod  filum  linteum  ant 
laneum  tenuitate  et  x^iilominus  tenacitate,  ac  etiam  splendore 
et  moUitie,  longe  superaret ;  homines  atatim  aut  de  eerioo  aliquo 
yegetabili^  aut  de  animalie  alicujua  pilia  delicatioribus,  aut  de 

>  As  a  thiiig  to  which  he  had  seen  nothing  immediately  analogous. 
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avium  plumis  et  lanugine,  aliquid  opinatori  fuissent;  verum  de 
vermis  pusilli  textura^  eaque  tam  copioea  et  se  renovante  et  anni- 
versaria^  nil  fuissent  certe  commenturL  Quod  si  quLs  etiam 
de  vermi  verbum  aliquod  ii^ecifiset,  ludibrio  certe  fiiturus 
fuisset^  ut  qui  novas  aranearum  operas  somniaret 

Similiter,  si  ante  inventionem  acus  nauticae  quispiam  hujas* 
modi  sermonem  intulisset :  inventum  esse  quoddam  instrument 
tum^  per  quod  cardines  et  puncta  cceli  exacte  capi  et  dignosci 
possint;  homines  statim  de  magis  exquisita  £sibricatione  instru- 
mentorum  astronomicorumj  ad  multa  et  varia,  per  agitationem 
phantasiasj  discursuri  fuissent ;  quod  vero  aliquid  inveniri  pos- 
sit,  cujus  motus  cum  coelestibus  tam  bene  conveniret,  atque 
ipsum  tamen  ex  ccelestibus  non  esset»  sed  tantum  substantia 
lapidea  aut  metallica^  omnino  incredibile  visum  f uisset  Atqae 
haec  tamen  et  similia  per  tot  mundi  states  homines  latuenmt, 
nee  per  philosophiam  aut  artes  rationales  inventa  sunt,  sed 
casu  et  per  occasionem ;  suntque  illius  (ut  diximus)  generis,  ut 
ab  lis  qu8B  antea  cognita  fuerunt  plane  heterogenea  et  remotis- 
sima  sintj  ut  pr»no1io  aliqua  nihil  prorsus  ad  iUa  conducere 
potuisset, 

Itaque  sperandum  omnino  est,  esse  adhuc  in  natures  sina 
multa  excellenlis  usus  recondita,  quse  nullam  ciun  jam  inventis 
oognationem  habent  aut  parallelismum,  sed  omnino  sita  sunt 
extra  vias  phantasiad ;  quae  tamen  adhuc  inventa  non  sunt;  quse 
proculdubio  per  multos  saeculorum  circuitus  et  ambages  et  ipea 
quandoque  prodibunt,  sicut  ilia  superiora  prodierunt ;  sed  per 
viam  quam  nunc  tractomus,  propere  et  subito  et  simul  repras^ 
sentari'  et  anticipari  possunt. 

ex. 

Attamen  conspiciuntur  et  alia  inventa  ejus  generis  quas 
fidein  faciant,  posse  genus  humanum  nobilia  inventa,  etiam  ante 
pedes  posita,  praeterire  et  transilire.  Utcunque  enim  pulveris 
tormentarii  vel  fill  bombycini  vel  acus  nauticao  vel  sacchari 
vel  papyri  vel  similium  inventa  quibusdam  rerum  et  naturae 
proprietatibus  niti  videantur,  at  certe  Imprimendi  artificium  nil 

'  /.  c  to  be  preiented  at  once,  before  the  regular  time.  Thus  FUoy,  31.  2.,  <*  Thes^ 
piarum  fons  conceptns  mulieribuB  repntteniat ;**  i,e.  makes  tbem  conceWe  at  onoe. 
And  Cicero,  £p.  ad  Fam.  ▼.  16.,  **  neque  debemuB  ezpectare  temporls  medldnam, 
qoam  r^roMenUare  ratlone  posaimus."  And  again  Pbll.  2.,  "  Corpua  Ifbenter  obCii« 
lerim,  ti  rtpriBMntari  morte  meA  libertas  civltatis  potest;"*  «. e.  to  be  recoTered  at 
once  \  or  at  Jeast  the  recovery  hastened.  Many  other  examples  are  given  by  Facdo- 
Uti,  showing  that  this  was  a  very  common  use  of  the  word.  — /.  S» 
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♦ 
liabet  quod  non  sit  spertum  et  fere  obyium.    Et  nihilominns 

hominesj  non  adyertentes  lit^ramm  modulos  difficiUns  scilicet 
collocari  qnam  litene  per  motnm  manus  scribantiir^  sed  hoc 
interesse,  quod  literanun  moduli  semel  coUocati  infinitis  im- 
presfflonibiiSy  litene  autem  per  mannni  exaratse  nnic®  tantum 
Bcriptioni,  sufficiant;  aut  fortasse  itemm  non  advertentes  atra<* 
mentom  ita  inspissari  posse,  ut  tingat,  non  flnat;  prsesertim 
Uteris  resapinatas  et  impressione  fiicta  desuper ;  hoc  pulcheirimo 
invento  (qnod  ad  doctrinamm  propagationem  tantnm  facit)  per 
tot  saecnla  camenint. 

Solet  antem  mens  hnmana,  in  hoc  inventionis  cnrriculo,  tarn 
IflBTa  ssepennmero  et  male  comporita  esse,  ut  primo  diffidat,  et 
panio  post  se  oontemnat ;  atque  primo  incredibile  ei  videatur 
aliquid  tale  inyeniri  posse,  postquam  autem  inventum  sit,  in- 
credibile mrsus  Tideator  id  homines  tamdiu  fugere  potuisse. 
Atque  hoc  ipeum  ad  spem  rite  trahitur;  superesse  nimirum 
adhuc  magnum  inventorum  cumulum,  qui  non  solum  ex  opera- 
tionibus  incognitis  eruendis,  sed  et  ex  jam  cognitis  transferendis 
et  componendis  et  applicandis,  per  cam  quam  diximus  Expe- 
rientiam  literatam  deduci  possit. 

CXI. 

Neqne  iUud  omittendum  ad  faciendam  spem:  reputent  (si 
placet)  homines  infinitas  ingenii,  tempori8,facultatum  expensas, 
quaa  hoimnes  in  rebus  et  studiis  longe  minoris  usus  et  pretii 
collocant;  quorum  pars  quota  si  ad  sana  et  solida  verteretur, 
nulla  non  difficultas  superari  poscdt.  Quod  idcirco  adjungere 
visum  est,  quia  plane  fatemur  Historiss  Naturalis  et  Experi- 
mentalia  callectionem,  qualem  animo  metimur  et  qualis  esse 
debet,  opus  esse  magnum,  et  quasi  re^um,  et  mult»  opene 
atque  impenss. 

cxn. 

Interim  particularium  multitudinem  nemo  reformidet,  quin 
potioa  hoc  ipsum  ad  spem  reyocet*  Sunt  enim  artium  et 
nature  particularia  Phienomena  manipuli  instar  ad  ingenii  com- 
menta,  postquam  ab  eyidentia  rerum  diquncta  et  abstracta 
fuerinU  Atque  hujus  yiaa  exitus  in  aperto  est,  et  fere  in  pro- 
pinqno;  alterius  exitus  nullus,  sed  implicatio  infinita.  Homines 
enim  adhuc  paryam  in  Experieniia  moram  fecerunt,  et  earn 
leyiter  perstrinxerunt,  sed  in  meditationibus  et  commentationibus 
ingenii  infinitum  tempus  contriyerunti     Apud  nos  yero  si  esset 

TOI*.  I.  P 
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prsDsto  quifi|nam  qtii  de  facto  natane  ad  interrogata  reepoiideret  S 
paucorum  annorum  easet  inventio  cauearum  et  sdentiamin 
omnium, 

CXIII. 

Etiam  nomiSiil  hominibiu  spei  fieri  posse  putamos  ab  ex* 
empio  nostro  proprio;  neque  jactanti»  causa  boo  dicimns  Bed 
quod  utile  dictu  sit  Si  qui  diffidant^  me  videant,  hominem 
inter  homines  letatis  meae  civilibus  negotiis  occupatissimum^ 
nee  firma  admodum  valetudine  (quod  magnum  habet  temporis 
dispendium),  atque  in  hac  re  plane  protopirum,  et  vestigia 
nuUius  sequutum,  neque  hsec  ipsa  cum  ullo  mortalinm  com- 
municantem^  et  tamen  veram  viam  constanter  ingressum  et 
ingenium  rebus  submittentem^  hsec  ipsa  aliquatenus  (ut  ex- 
istimamus)  provexisse ;  et  deinoeps  videant,  quid  ab  hominibas 
otio  abundantibus,  atque  a  laboribus  consociatis,  atque  a  tem- 
porum  successione,  post  hsec  indicia  nostra  expectandum  sit; 
preesertim  in  via  qu»  non  singulis  solummodo  perria  est  (at 
fit  in  via  ilia  rationali),  sed  ubi  hominum  labores  et  operas 
(praesertim  quantum  ad  experientisB  ooUectam)  optizne  dis* 
tribui  et  deinde  componi  possint  Turn  enim  homines  vires 
suas  nosse  incipient^  cum  non  eadem  infiniti^  sed  alia  alii  prse- 
stabunt 

cxiv. 

Postremo5  etiamsi  multo  infirmior  et  obseurior  aura  spei  ab 
ista  Nova  Continente  spiraverit  \  tamen  omnino  experiendom 
esse  (xdsi  velimus  animi  esse  plane  abjecti)  statuinuis.  Non 
enim  res  pm  periculo  non  tentatur,  et  noa  suocedit ;  cwm  in 
illo  ingentis  boni,  in  hoc  exiguao  humaiue  opene,  jaetura 
vertatur.  Verum  ex  dietis,  atque  ediam  ex  non  dictiBy  visum 
est  nobis  spei  abunde  subesse^  non  tantum  homini  atreniio  ad 
experiendum^  sed  etiam  prudenti  et  sobrio  ad  credendum. 

cxv. 

Atque  de  desperatione  toUenda^  qift»  inter  cawsas  potentiasimas 
ad  progressum  soientiarum  remcHruidum  et  inhibendaa  foit» 
jam  dictum  est  Atque  simul  sermo  de  aignia  et  cauns  errerum* 
et  inertiiB  et  ignorantifld  quBS  invakitt^  absoiatus  ert ;  prasertim 

>  The  alluskmis  to  judicial  ezamlnationon  interrogatorleB.  Natune  is  to  be  ood* 
strued  with  de  fu:to,  and  not  with  interrogata.  **  Interrogata  natune  "  cannot  be 
rendered  our  **  InterrogatianB  of  natue,'*  which  Is  Hr.  Woodli  trandatloD. 

*  Bacon  refers  to  what  Peter  Martyr  Aughiera  has  related,  that  Columbus  obserriqg 
the  west-winds  which  blow  «t  Certain  times  of  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Tbttugal*  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  land  ^  generate  them. 
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com  eubtiliores  canste,  et  qii»  in  judicium  popul«re  aut  ob- 
senrationem  son  incurrunt,  ad  ea  qusD  de  Idolis  a&imi  humaiii 
dieta  sunt  referri  debeaut. 

Atque  hio  flimul  para  destrueuB  Zustaurationis  aoBtne  claudi 
debet^  quae  perficitiur  tribus  redargutionibuB ;  redargutione 
nimirum  HununuB  Rationis  NatiwB  et  sibi  permiseie ' ;  redar- 
gutaoue  DtmonstratUmum ;  et  redargutione  lyieoriarum,  sive 
I^iiloflophiarum  et  doctrinarum  qu»  recefto  eunL  Bedargutio 
rero  earum  talis  fiiit  qualis  esse  potuit;  videlicet  per  eigna,  et 
evidentiam  causurum;  ciun  confutatio  alia  nulla  a  nobis  (qui 
et  de  prineipiis  et  de  demonstrationibus  ab  aliis  dissenlimua) 
adbibeii  potuent. 

Quoeirca  t^npus  est^  ut  ad  ipsam  artem  et  normam  Intar- 
pretandi  Ifaturam  veniainus ;  et  tamen  nonuihil  restat  quod 
praBTertendum  eat^  Quum  enim  in  hoc  primo  Aphorismorum 
libro  illud  nobis  propositum  sit^  ut  tarn  ad  intelligendum  quam 
ad  recipiendum  ea  qusB  sequuntor  mentes  hominum  prsB- 
parentur;  expuigata  jam  et  abrasa  et  »quata  mentis  area, 
sequitur  ut  mens  sistatur  in  positione  bona,  et  tanquam  aspectu 
benevolo,  ad  ea  qu»  proponemus.  Valet  enim  in  re  nova  ad 
pnejudicium,  non  solum  praeoecupatio  fortis  opinionis  veteris, 
aed  et  pneceptio  sive  {Nrsofiguratio  falsa  rei  quflo  a&rtiu*.  Itaque 
oonabimur  effioere  ut  habeantur  bonsB  et  verse  de  iis  qu«d 
adduchnuB  opinumes,  licet  ad  tempus  tantummodo,  et  tanquam 
usurarifld  ',  donee  res  ipsa  pemoseatur. 

cxvi, 

Primo  itaque  postulandum  videtur^  no  existiment  homines 
noe,  more  aotiqucmuB  Crnecorum,  aut  quorundam  novorum 
hominum,  Tdesii,  Patricii,  Severini ',  sectam  aliquam  in  philo- 
ac^hia  condere  velle.  Neque  enim  hoc  agimus;  neque  etiam 
multum  interesse  putamus  ad  hominum  fortunas  quales  quis 

*  For  an  explAnatioo  of  this  passage,  as  connected  with  the  first  form  of  Che  doc- 
trine at  Idol$  when  tlieT  vetc  divided  into  thn^  kinds  to  each  of  which  one  of  these 
coefutations  corresponded,  see  the  preface.  In  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Partis  teeunda  detineatioj  and  the  Di$tributio  operis,  it  will  he  observed 
that  the  oidcr  of  tbe  ooiiflitatioiM  is  UiTorted.  The  first  9f  these  redargutions  ievtends 
from  the  40tb  to  the  60th  aphorism ;  the  other  two,  which  are  not  kept  distinct,  end 
here.  —  /.  S. 

*  CoB9«K  BMr.  Op^  f  .  HS. :  *<  Ac  quioU  pars  ad  tempus  Untum,  donee  reliqna 
perfidantur,  adhibetur ;  et  tanquam  fcenus  redditur  usque  dum  sors  haberi  possit** 
See  also  Che  nest  «pborlifD,  in  wMoh  the  same  expression  occurs. 

"  Sec  JM  AMg.  iv.  3.  for  #  ntfher  fiiUer  mention  of  these  philosophers,  and  the 
note  opon  the  paasage.  See  also,  for  Telesius,  the  preface  to  FalnUa  CaK  et  Cupidi- 
MM  i  fnr  l^titeiWy  tlie  Ji^cmptio  GibW  inttUeetmaUt ;  for  Sererinus,  the  TVh^mtm 

PartuM  Maacwtms J.  S. 
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opiniones  abstractas  de  natura  et  reruin  principiis  habeat; 
neque  dubium  est,  quia  multa  hujuEonodi  et  Vetera  reyocari  et 
noya  introduci  possint;  quemadmodum  et  complura  themata 
coeli  Bupponi  possunt,  qu»  cum  phasnomenis  sat  bene  con- 
veniimty  inter  se  tamen  difisentiunt. 

At  noB  de  hujusmodi  rebus  opinabilibus^  et  simul  inutilibnSy 
non  laboramus.  At  contra  nobis  constituttim  est  experiri,  an 
revera  potentis  et  amplitudinis  humansB  firmiora  fundamenta 
jacere  ac  fines  in  latius  proferre  possimus.  Atque  licet  sparsim 
et  in  aliquibus  subjectis  specialibus^  longe  veriora  habeamus  et 
certiora  (ut  arbitramur)  atque  etiam  magis  fructuosa  quam 
quibus  homines  adhuc  utuntur,  (quae  in  quintam  Instaurationis 
nostras  partem  congessimus,)  tamen  theoriam  nullam  univer- 
salem  aut  integram  proponimus.  Neque  enim  huic  rei  tempus 
adhuc  adesse  yidetur.  Quin  nee  spem  habemus  vitae  pro- 
ducendas  ad  sextam  Instaurationis  partem  (quas  philosophiaB 
per  legitimam  Naturae  Interpretationem  inyentas  destinata  est) 
absolyendam ;  sed  satis  habemus  si  in  mediis  sobrie  et  utiliter 
nos  geramus^  atque  interim  semina  yeritatis  sincerioris  in  poste- 
ros  spargamus^  atque  initiis  rerum  magnanmi  non  desimus. 

CXVII. 

Atque  quemadmodum  sects  conditores  non  simius^  ita  nee 
operum  particularium  largitores  aut  promissores.  Attamen 
possit  aliquis  hoc  mode  occurrere;  quod  nos,  qui  tam  saepe 
operum  mentionem  fisusiamus  et  omnia  eo  trahamus,  etiam  ope- 
rum aliquorum  pignora  ezhibeamus.  Yerum  yia  nostra  et 
ratio  (ut  saepe  perspicue  diximus  et  adhuc  dicere  juvat)  ea  est ; 
ut  non  opera  ex  operibus  siye  experimenta  ex  experimentis 
(ut  empirjci),  sed  ex  operibus  et  experiments  causas  et  axio- 
mata,  atque  ex  causis  et  axiomatibus  rursus  noya  opera  et 
experimenta  (ut  legitimi  Natural  Interpretes),  extrahamus. 

Atque  licet  in  tabulis  nostris  inyeniendi  (ex  quibus  quarta 
pars  Instaurationis  oonsistit),  atque  etiam  exemplis  particukr 
rium  (quad  in  secunda  parte  adduximus),  atque  insuper  in 
obseryationibus  nostris  super  historiam  (quas  in  tertia  parte 
opens  descripta  est),  quiyis  yel  mediocris  perspicacias  et  solertiae 
complurium  operum  nobilium  indicationes  et  designationes 
ubique  notabit ;  ingenue  tamen  fatemur,  historiam  naturalem 
quam  adhuc  habemus,  aut  ex  libris  aut  ex  inquisitione  propria, 
non  tam  copiosam  esse  et  yerificatam,  ut  legitimae  Interpreta- 
tioni  satisfacere  aut  ministrare  possit. 
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Itaque  si  quia  ad  mechanica  sit  magis  aptus  et  paratus>  atque 
eagax  ad  venanda  opera^  ex  conyersatione  sola  cum  ezperi- 
mentis,  ei  permittimus  et  relinquimns  illam  industriam^  ut  ex 
historia  nostra  et  tabulis  mtdta  tanqoam  in  via  decerpat  et 
applicet  ad  opera^  ac  veluti  foenus  recipiat  ad  tempus^  donee 
sors  haberi  possit.  Nos  vero,  cum  ad  minora  contendamus, 
moram  onmem  praeproperam  et  prsematuram  in  istiusmodi  rebus 
tanqiuun  Atalantas  pilas  (ut  saepius  solemus  dicere)  damnamus. 
Neque  enim  aurea  poma  pueriliter  affectamus^  sed  omnia  in 
victoria  cursus  artis  super  naturam  ponimus ;  neque  museum 
aut  s^etem  berbidam  demetere  festinamus^  sed  messem  tempe- 
stiyam  expectamus. 

CXVIII. 

Occunret  etiam  alicui  proculdubio,  postquam  ipsam  bistoriam 
nostram  et  inyentionis  tabulas  perlegerit,  aliquid  in  ipsis  ex- 
perimentis  minus  certum^  yel  omnino  falsum;  atque  propterea 
secum  fortasse  reputabit,  fundamentis  et  prindpiis  falsis  et 
dubiis  inyenta  nostra  nitL  Yerum  hoc  nihil  est ;  necesse  enim 
est  talia  sub  initiis  eyenire.  Simile  enim  est  ac  si  in  scri- 
pfione  ant  impressione  una  forte  litera  aut  altera  perperam 
podta  aut  collocata  sit ;  id  enim  legentem  non  multum  impedire 
solet,  quandoquidem  errata  ab  ipso  sensu  facile  corriguntun 
Ita  etiam  cogitent  homines  multa  in  historia  aaturali  experi« 
menta  falso  credi  et  redpi  posse^  quad  paulo  post  a  causis  et 
axiomatibus  inyentis  facile  expunguntur  et  rejiciuntun  Sed 
tamen  yerum  est,  si  in  historia  naturali  et  experimentis  magna 
et  crebra  et  continua  fuerint  errata,  ilia  nidla  ingenii  aut  artis 
foelicitate  corrigi  aut  emendari  posse.  Itaque  si  in  historia 
nostra  naturali,  qu»  tanta  diligentia  et  seyeritate  et  fere  reli- 
gione  probata  et  collecta  est,  aliquid  in  partictdaribus  quando- 
que  Bubsit  fidsitatis  aut  erroris,  quid  tandem  de  naturali 
historia  yulgari,  qu»  pne  nostra  tam  negligens  est  et  facilis, 
dicendum  erit?  aut  de  philosophia  et  scientiis  super  hujusmodi 
arenas  (yel  syrtes  potius)  cedificatis  ?  Itaque  hoc  quod  diximus 
neminem  moyeat. 

cxix* 

Occurrent  etiam  in  historia  nostra  et  experimentis  plurinue 
res^  primo  leyes  et  vulgatae,  deinde  yiles  et  illiberales,  postremo 

'  Compare  T^mporu  Partua  Matcultu  ;  —  «  Siquidem  utile  genus  eorum  est  qui  de 
tbeoriit  non  admodum  aoliciti,  mechanica  quadam  subtilitate  rerum  inventaram  ex- 
Uodoncs  prebendunt ;  quails  est  Bacon.** — /.  S. 
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nimiB  flnbtiles  ac  mere  speculativflB,  et  qtiafli  milliii0  qbiub  :  quod 
genua  renim»  hominum  etudia  avertere  et  alienare  possit^ 

Atque  de  istis  rebus  quas  yidentur  vulgate,  iUud  hommes 
cogitent;  aolere  sane  eo8  adhuc  nihil  aliud  agere,  quam  ut 
eorum  qu»  rara  Bunt  eaufias  ad  ea  qua  firequenter  fiunt 
referant  et  accommodent^  at  ipBomm  qu»  frequenter  eveniunt 
nuUas  caosas  inquirant^  sed  ea  ipsa  recipiant  tanquam  conceaea 
et  admisML 

Itaque  non  ponderis,  non  rotationis  coBlestium;  non  caloris^ 
noD  frigoris^  non  luminis^  non  duri^  non  moUiB,  non  tennid,  non 
deuBij  non  liquidi,  non  consistentiBj  non  animati^  non  inanimati, 
non  similaris^  non  dissimilaris^  nee  demum  organici,  eausaa 
quasrunt ;  sed  illis^  tanquam  pro  evidentibus  et  manifestis,  re- 
ceptis,  de  ceteris  rebus  qusB  non  tarn  frequenter  et  fiuniliariter 
occurrimt  disputant  et  judicant 

Nos  vero^  qui  satis  scimus  nullum  de  rebus  raris  ant  notabi- 
libus  judicium  fieri  posse^  multo  minus  res  novas  in  lacem 
protrahi,  absque  Tulgarium  rerum  causis  et  causamm  causis 
rite  examinatis  et  repertis,  necessario  ad  res  vulgarissimas  in 
historiam  nostram  recipiendas  compellimur.  Qninetiam  nil 
magia  pbilosophias  offecisse  deprehendimus  quam  quod  res  qu» 
familiares  sunt  et  frequenter  occurrunt  contemplationem  homi-> 
num  non  morentur  et  detineant^  sed  recipiantur  obiter^  neque 
earum  causae  quseri  soleant:  ut  non  saepius  requiratur  infor* 
matio  de  rebus  ignotis,  quam  attentio  in  notis. 

cxx. 

Quod  vero  ad  rerum  Tilitatem  attinet^  vel  etiam  turpitodi- 
n&n,  quibus  (ut  ait  Plinius)  honos  pnefandus  est^ ;  e»  res,  non 
minus  quam  lautissimas  et  pretiosissimfle,  in  historiam  natu- 
ralem  recipiendas  sunt  Neque  propterea  polluitur  natunJis 
historia:  sol  enim  asque  palatia  et  cloacas  ingreditur,  neque 
tamen  polluitur.  Nos  autem  non  Capitolium  aliquod  aut  Pyrsr 
midem  hominum  superbias  dedicamus  aut  oondimus,  sed  tem- 
plum  sanctum  ad  exemplar  mundi  in  intellectu  humane  fimdamus, 
Itaque  exemplar  sequimur.  Nam  quicquid  essentia  dignum 
est,  id  etiam  scientia  dignum,  quad  est  essentia^  imago.  At  vilia 
asque  subaistunt  ao  lauta.  Quinetiam,  ut  e  qidbusdam  putri- 
dis  materiis,  veluti  musoo  et  zibetha,  aliquando  optimi  odorea 

I  **  Berum  natura,  boc  est,  vita  namtur,  et  hec  sordidisslmi  tui  parte,  ut  plarima- 
rum  renim  aut  rusticis  vocabuUi  aut  extemis,  imo  barh^rls,  etiam  cum  hoaoris  pr«- 
fatione  ponendis." — Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  i.  ad  Init.  Compan;  also  AristOt  Ve  Fart.  Animal 
i.  6. 
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generuitiur;  ita  et  ab  inBtantiifl  yilibiia  et  sordidia  qiiaadoque 
^TyifpJA  lux  et  infonnatio  emanat*  Yemm  de  Koc  nlmis  muha; 
cum  hoc  genus  fastidii  sit  plane  puerile  et  eflbeminatunL 

czxi. 

At  de  illo  omnino  magis  accurate  dispici^idum ;  quod  plu- 
rima  ia  bistomnoetraeaptui  Yulgari»  aut  etiam  euiTia  intellectni 
(rebus  proaeatibus  asauefacto)^  yidebuntur  curioeaD  eujusdam 
et  iuutUis  eubtiUtatis.  ItaquQ  de  boc  ante  omnia  et  dictum  et 
dioeBdum  est;  boc  scilicei;  nos  jam  sub  initiis  et  ad  tempusj 
tantum  lucifera  experimenta,  wmfrucHfera  qusereie;  ad  exem* 
plum  creationis  divinas^  quod  saepius  diximus^  quae  prime  die 
lucem  tantum  produxit,  eique  soli  unum  integrum  diem  attribuit, 
neque  illo  die  quiequam  materiati  operis  immiscuit. 

Itaque  si  quis  istiuamodi  res  nullius  esse  usus  putet,  idem 
cogitat  ac  si  nullum  etiam  lucis  esse  usiun  censeat,  quia  res 
scilicet  solida  aut  materiata  non  sit  Atque  revera  dicendum 
esty  simj^c^um  naturarum  cognitionem  bene  examinatam  et 
definitam  instar  lucis  esse ;  quae  ad  universa  operum  penetralia 
aditum  prsebet^  atque  tota  agmina  operum  et  turmas,  et  axioma- 
turn  nobilissimorum  fontes^  potestate  quadam  complectitur  et  post 
se  trabit;  in  so  tamen  non  ita  magni  usus  est  Quin  et  litera- 
rum  elementa  per  se  et  separatim  nibil  significanl  neo  alicujus 
usus  sunt^  sed  tamen  ad  omnis  sermonis  compositionem  et 
apparatum  instar  material  primas  sunt  Etiam  semina  rerum 
potestate  Talida,  usu  (nisi  in  processu  suo)  nibili  sunt  Atque 
lucis  ip^us  radii  dispersi^  nisi  coeant^  beneficium  suum  non  im» 
pertiuntur. 

Quod  si  quia  subtilitatibus  speculatiyis  offendaturj  quid  de 
scbolasticis  viris  dicendum  erit>  qui  subtilitatibus  immensum 
iiidulserunt  ?  quao  tamen  subtilitates  in  verbis,  aut  saltern  Tul' 
garibus  notionibus  (quod  tantundem  valet)^  non  in  rebus  aut 
natura  oonsumptad  fuerunt,  atque  utilitatis  expertes  erant,  non 
tantum  in  origine,  sed  etiam  in  consequentiis ;  tales  autem  non 
fuerunt,  ut  baberent  in  praasens  utilitatem  nullam,  sed  per  oon- 
sequens  infinitam ;  qualea  sunt  eaB  de  quibus  loquimur.  Hoc 
Tero  sciant  homines  pro  certo,  omnem  subtilitatem  disputationum 
et  discursuum  mentis,  si  adbibeatur  tantum  poet  axiomata  in- 
yenta,  seram  esse  et  praeposteram ;  et  subtilitatis  tempus  verum 
ac  proprium,  aut  saltem  prascipuum,  versari  in  pensitanda 
experientia  et  inde  constituendia  axiomatibus ;  nam  ilia  altera 
Bubtilita^  naturam  prensat  et  capti^t,  sed  nunquam  apprehendit 
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aut  capit  Et  yerissimuin  certe  est  quod  de  occa^one  sive 
fortuna  dici  solet^  si  transferatur  ad  naturam :  videlicet^  earn  a 
fronte  comatam^  ab  ocdpitio  calvam  esse. 

Denique  de  contemptu  in  naturali  historia  rerum  aut  vul- 
garium^  aut  vilium^  aut  nimis  subtilium  et  in  originibus  euis 
inutilium^  ilia  tox  mulierculas  ad  tumidum  principem,  qui  peti- 
tionem  ejus  ut  rem  indignam  et  majestate  sua  inferiorem  abje* 
cisset^  pro  oraculo  sit ;  Desine  ergo  rex  esse :  quia  certdssimiun 
estj  imperium  in  naturam^  si  quis  hujusmodi  rebus  ut  nimis 
exilibus  et  minutis  vacare  nolit^  nee  obtineri  nee  geri  posse. 

CXXII. 

Occurrit^  etiam  et  illud;  mirabile  quiddam  esse  et  durum^ 
quod  nos  omnes  scientias  atque  omnes  authores  simul  ac  yeluti 
uno  ictu  et  impetu  summoveamus :  idque  non  assumpto  aliquo 
ex  antiquis  in  auxilium  et  pnesidium  nostrum^  sed  quasi  viribuB 
propriis. 

Nos  autem  scimus,  si  minus  sincera  fide  agere  yoluissemus, 
non  difficile  iuisse  nobis^  ista  quae  afferuntur  vel  ad  antiqua 
sa&cula  ante  Grsecorum  tempora  (cum  scientias  de  natura  magis 
fortasee  sed  tamen  majore  cum  silentio  floruerint,  neque  in 
Grsecorum  tubas  et  fistulas  adbuc  incidissent);  vel  etiam  (per 
partes  certe)  ad  aliquos  ex  Graecis  ipsis  referre,  atque  astipula- 
tionem  et  honorem  inde  petere :  more  novorum  hominum^  qui 
nobilitatem  sibi  ex  antiqua  aliqua  prosapia,  per  genealogiarum 
fiivores,  astruunt  et  affingunt.  Nos  vero  rerum  evidentia  freti, 
omnem  commenti  et  imposturae  conditionem  rejicimus ;  neque 
ad  id  quod  agitur  plus  interesse  putamus^  utrum  quae  jam  in- 
venientur  antiquis  olim  cognita,  et  per  rerum  vicissitudines  et 
saecula  occidentia  et  orientia  sint^  quam  hominibus  curae  esse 
debere,  utrum  Novus  Orbis  fuerit  insula  ilia  Atlantis  et  ve- 
teri  mundo  cognita,  an  nunc  primum  reperta.  Berum  enim 
inventio  a  naturae  luce  petenda^  non  ab  antiquitatis  tenebris 
repetenda  est. 

Quod  vero  ad  universalem  istam  reprehensionem  attinet^ 
cerlissimum  est  vere  rem  reputanti,  eam  et  magis  probabilem 
esse  et  magis  modestam^  quam  si  fiwta  fuisset  ex  parte.  Si 
enim  in  primis  notionibus  errores  radicati  non  fuissent,  fieri  non 
potuisset  quin  nonnulla  recte  inventa  alia  perperam  inventa 
correxissent  Sed  cum  errores  fundamentales  fuerint,  atque 
ejusmodi  ut  homines  potius  res  neglexerint  ac  praeterierint^ 

>  So  in  the  original  edition.     I  think  it  should  be  occkitc/.— /.  S. 
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qnam  de  illis  pravnm  ant  falsum  judicium  fecerint;  miiiime 
mimm  est,  si  homines  id  non  obtinuerint  quod  non  egerint^ 
nee  ad  metam  pervenerint  quam  non  posuerint  aiit  collocarint, 
neqne  viam  emensi  sint  quam  non  ingressi  sint  aut  tenuerint. 

Atque  msolentiam  rei  quod  attinet;  certe  si  quis  manus  con- 
stantia  atque  oculi  vigore  lineam  magis  reetam  aut  circulum 
magiB  perfectum  se  describere  jiosse  quam  alium  quempiam  aibi 
assumat^  inducitur  scilicet  facultatis  comparatio :  quod  si  quis 
asserat  se  adhibita  r^ula  aut  drcumducto  circino  lineam  magis 
reetam  aut  circulum  magis  perfectum  posse  describere^  quam 
aliquem  alium  yi  sola  oculi  et  manus,  is  certe  non  admodum 
jactatorfiierit.  Quin  hoc  quod  dicimus  non  solum  in  hocnostro 
conatn  primo  et  incoeptiyo  locum  habet;  sed  etiam  pertinet  ad 
eos  qui  huic  rei  posthac  incumbent*  Nostra  enim  Tia  inveniendi 
scientias  exsequat  fere  ingenia,  et  non  multum  ezcellenti»  eorum 
relinquit:  cum  omnia  per  certissimas  regulas  et  demonstrationes 
tranrigat.  Itaque  li»c  nostra  (ut  saepe  diadmus)  fo&licitatis  cujus- 
dam  sunt  potius  quam  facultatis,  et  potius  temporis  partus  quam 
ingeniL  Est  enim  certe  casus  aliquis  non  minus  in  cogitatio- 
nibus  humanisj  qnam  in  operibus  et  factis. 

CXXIII. 

Itaque  dicendum  de  nobis  ipsis  quod  iUe  per  jocmn  dixit, 
prssertim  cum  tam  bene  rem  secet:  fieri  non  potest  ut  idem 
seniianty  qui  aquam  et  qui  vinum  bibant  At  cseteri  homines, 
tam  veteres  quam  novi,  liquorem  biberunt  crudum  in  scientiis, 
tanquam  aquam  vel  sponte  ex  intellectu  manantem,  yel  per 
dialecticam,  tanquam  per  rotas  ex  puteo,  haustam.  At  nos 
liquorem  bibimus  et  propinamus  ex  infinitis  confectam  uvis, 
iisque  matuiis  et  tempestivis,  et  per  racemes  quosdam  collectis 
ac  decerptis,  et  subinde  in  torculari  pressis,  ac  postremo  in  vase 
repuigatis  et  clarificatis.  Itaque  nil  mirum  si  nobis  cimi  aliis 
non  conveniat. 

cxxiv. 

Occurret  prociddubio  et  illud:  nee  metam  aut  scopum  scien- 
tlamm  a  nobis  ipds  (id  quod  in  aliis  reprehendimus)  verum  et 
optimum  prsefixum  esse.  Esse  enim  contemplationem  veritatis 
Omni  opemm  utilitate  et  magnitudine  digniorem  et  celsiorem : 
longam  yero  istam  et  soUicitam  moram  in  experienlia  et  materia 
et  rerum  particularium  fluctibus,  mentem  yeluti  humo  affigere, 
yel  potius  in  Tartarum  quoddam  confuidonis  et  perturbationis 
dejicere ;  atque  ab  abstract®  sapientiss  serenitate  et  tranquillitate 
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(tanquam  a  statu  multo  diviniore)  oreere  et  suixiinoyere.  Nos 
yero  huio  rationi  Ubenter  asflentimur ;  et  hoc  ipsom,  quod 
innuunt  ac  prsBoptant,  preecipue  atque  ante  omnia  a^mus. 
Eteidm  verum  exemplar  mundi  in  inteUectn  husaaao  funda- 
mus ;  quale  iu venitur^  uou  quale  cuipiam  sua  propria  ratio  diota- 
yerit  Hoc  autem  perfiei  uon  potest^  ni»  facta  mundi  diaaeetkoie 
atque  anatonua  diligentiasima,  Modulos  yero  iueptoe  muudorum 
et  tauquam  simiolas^  quas  in  philoBophiia  phantasm  horainum 
^xtruxerunt,  omnino  dia^ipandaa  edicimu&  Sciant  itaque  ho- 
mines (id  quod  auperiua  diximus)  quantum  intersit  inter  humaasd 
mentis  Idola,  et  diyina$  mentis  Ideas,  lUa  enim  nihil  aliud  sunt 
quam  abstractiones  ad  placitum :  h»  autem  sunt  yera  signacula 
Creatoris  super  creaturas,  prout  in  materia  per  Uneas  yeras  et 
exquisitas  imprimuntur  et  terminantun  Itaque  ipsissims  res 
sunt  (in  hoc  genere)  yeritas  et  utilitas^ :  atque  opera  ipsa  pluris 
facienda  sunt^  quatenus  auot  yeritatis  pignor«»  quam  propter 
yit»  commoda. 

cx^v. 
Occurret  fortosae  et  illud ;  nos  tanquam  actum  agere^  at- 
que antiques  ipsos  eandem  quam  nos  yiam  tenuisso,  Itaque 
yerisimile  putabit  quispiam  etiam  nos^  post  tantmn  motum  et 
moUtionem^  deyenturos  tandem  ad  aliquam  ex  illis  philosophiis 
quae  apud  antiques  yaluerunt  Nam  et  illos  in  meditationum 
suaxum  principiis  yim  et  oopiam  magnam  exemplorum  et  par- 
ticulaxium  parayisse^  atque  in  commentarios  per  locos  et  titu- 
los  digessi^so^  atque  inde  philosophias  suas  et  artea  confecisse, 
et  poatea^  re  comperta^i  pronuntia^sc>  et  Qxempla  ad  fidem  et 

1  Compare  Partu  InsiaurationtM  Secundus  DelineaHo :  —  «  Qulnetiam  illis  quibu 
in  contemplationts  amorem  eflfUsls  ftvqaens  apud  nos  operam  mentio  asperum  quiddam 
et  ingr^tuiQ  et  mechanicum  sooat,  monatrablmus  quantum  Uli  desideriis  au^s  pvoi«Us  ad- 
vcrsentur,  cum  puritas  contemplationum,  atque  aubstructio  et  inteniio  operum  prorsus  eitdem 
refriM  nitantnr  et  etmul  |>erfruantur.*'  la  a  corresponding  passage  In  the  Ooffitata  #  Vua 
we  find,  instead  of  the  last  clause,  "  etenim  in  naturll  Opera  non  tantum  vitae  benefida 
Bed  et  veritatis  pignora  esse.  .  .  yeritatem  eqlm  per  Operum  indicatlonem  magis 
quam  ex  argumentatione  aut  etiam  ex  aeasu  et  pate6eri  et  probari.  Quare  umam 
eandemque  rafionem  et  condUlonu  humawB  et  mentU  dotanda  esse." 

Compare  also  Nov.  Org.  ii.  4. :  "  Ista  autem  duo  pronuntiata,  Actlmm  et  Con- 
teroplatirum*  rei  eadam  twUs  et  quc¥l  in  operaado  utUissimum  vel  In  adendo  TCfii- 
simum." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  ipHtrinuB  here  can  be  justified :  if  the  meaning  be 
(as  I  think  it  must)  that  truth  and  utiUty  are  (in  this  kiiid)  '*  the  very  same  things. " 
If  iptissitruB  be  used  correctly,  the  meaning  must  he  that  things  themseWes,  the 
yerj  facts  of  nature,  are  truth  and  utility  both.  But  in  that  case  we  should  expect 
*'  et  Veritas  et  utUitas.**  Mr.  Ellis  proposes  to  render  the  phrase  thus :  *<  Truth  and 
utility  are  in  this  kind  the  very  things  we  seek  for."  But  to  me  it  s^ms  less  pro- 
bable that  Bacon  would  have  expressed  such  a  meaning  by  such  a  phrase  than  that  he 
used  the  word  ipHtsinuf  incorrectXy  in  the  sense  I  have  attributed  to  it  — /.  & 
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docendi  lumen  sparsioi  addidiase;  sed  p«rtioiiIariiiin  ndtas  et 
eodicilloB  ae  commentarioB  suos  in  lucem  edere  jraperyacuiim 
et  moleetum  patasse ;  ideoque  feoiBae  quod  in  sdificando  fieri 
aolet,  nempe  post  ledifidi  Btmctaram  machinas  et  eealas  a  con- 
spectn  amovisse.  Neque  aliter  factum  esse  credere  certe  opor- 
tet.  Yemm  nim  quia  omnino  oblitus  fuerit  eonun  qn»  auperins 
dicta  aunt,  huic  objections  (ant  acrapulo  potius)  facile  responde- 
bit*  Fonnam  enim  inquirendi  et  inyeniendi  apad  antiqnoe  et 
ipai  profitentIlr^  et  scripta  eomm  pr»  se  ferunt  £a  aotem 
non  alia  fuit,  quam  ut  ab  ezemplis  qnibusdam  et  particnlaribiia 
(additb  notionibus  coaimnnibtt8»  et  fortasse  portione  nonnnlla 
ex  opinicMubiis  reoeptis  quad  maxime  placuemnt)  ad  eoncluaiones 
maxime  generales  sive  prindpia  scientianun  advolarent^  ad 
quorum  yeritatem  inunotam  et  fixam  conclusionea  inferiorea  per 
media  educerent  ac  probarent;  ex  quibus  artem  constituebant. 
Turn  demum  si  nova  particularia  et  exempla  mota  essent  et  ad- 
ducta  qu8B  placitis  suis  refragarentur^  ilia  aut  per  distinctionea 
aut  per  regularum  suarum  explanationes  in  ordinem  subtiliter 
redigebaat,  aut  demum  per  exceptiones  grosso  modo  summove- 
bant:  at  rerum  particularium  non  refragantium  causas  ad  ilia 
priocipia  sua  laborioee  et  pertinaciter  accommodabant  Verum 
nee  historic  naturalis  et  experientia  iUa  erat^  quam  fuissa 
oportebat,  (longe  certe  abest,)  et  ista  advolatio  ad  generalia* 
sima  omnia  perdidit. 

CXXTI. 

Oocurret  et  illud :  noa,  propter  inhibitionem  quandam  pro- 
nuntiaudi  et  principia  certa  ponendi  donee  per  medios  gradua 
ad  generalissima  rite  perventum  sit,  euspensionem  quandam 
judicii  tueri,  atque  ad  Acatalepsiam  rem  deducere.  Noa  vero 
non  Acatalepsiam,  sed  Eucaialepsiam  meditamur  et  proponi- 
mua :  senyui  enim  non  derogamus>  sed  ministramus ;  et  intel- 
lectum  non  contemnimus^sed  regimus.  Atque  melius  est  scire 
quantum  opus  sit,  et  tamen  nos  non  penitus  scire  putare,  quam 
peoitua  scire  nos  j^utare^  et  tamen  nil  eomm  quas  opus  est 
scire. 

cxxvn. 

Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam,  potius  quam  objiciet,  utrum  nos 
de  Naturali  tantum  Philosophia,  an  etiam  de  scientiis  reliquis, 
Logicis^  Ethicis,  Politicis,  secundum  viam  nostram  perficiendia 

.    >  oPlvftUniar "  ia  t^e  origUial  fditiwi ;  obirioiwly  »  misprint.    Conpune  the  cor- 
rctpooding  panage  In  Inquisitio  Ugitima  d$  Motn» 
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loquamur.  At  nos  certe  de  universls  haec  qu»  dicta  sunt  in- 
telligimuB :  atque  quemadmodnm  vulgaris  logica,  quae  regit  res 
per  Syllogismum^  non  tantum  ad  naturales,  sed  ad  omnes  scien- 
tias  perdnet;  ita  et  nostra,  quas  procedit  per  Inductionem, 
omnia  complectitur.  Tarn  enim  historiam  et  tabulas  inveni- 
endi  conficimus  de  Ira,  Metu,  et  Yerecundia,  et  similibus ;  ac 
etiam  de  ezemplis  rerum  Civilium:  nee  minus  de  motibus 
mentalibus  Memorias,  Compositionis  et  DivisionisS  Judicii,  et 
reliquorum :  quam  de  Calido  et  Frigido,  aut  Luce,  aut  Yege- 
tatione,  aut  similibus.'  Sed  tamen  cum  nostra  ratio  Interpre- 
tandi,  post  historiam  prasparatam  et  ordinatam,  non  mentis 
tantum  motus  et  discursus  (ut  logica  Tulgaris),  sed  et  rerum 
naturam  iutueatur;  ita  mentem  regimus,  ut  ad  rerum  naturam 
se,  aptis  per  omnia  modis,  applicare  possit.  Atque  propterea 
multa  et  diversa  in  doctrina  Interpretationis  prascipimus,  quae  ad 
subjecti  de  quo  inquirimus  qualitatem  et  conditionem,  modum 
inveniendi  nonnulla  ex  parte  applicenti  ^ 

CXXVIII. 

At  illud  de  nobis  ne  dubitare  quidem  fas  sit;  utrum  nos 
philosoplnam  et  artes  et  scientias  quibus  utimur  destruere  et 
demoliri  cupiamus :  contra  enim,  earum  et  usum  et  cultum  et 
honores  libenter  amplectimur.  Neque  enim  ullo  modo  offici- 
mus,  quin  istao  quae  invaluerunt  et  disputationes  alant,  et 
sermones  oment,  et  ad  professoria  mimera  ac  yitae  civilis  com- 
pendia adhibeantur  et  valeant;  denique,  tanquam  numismata 
quaodam,  consensu  inter  homines  recipiantur.  Quinetiam  signi- 
ficamus  aperte,  ea  quae  nos  adducimus  ad  istas  res  non  mtdtum 
idoneafutura;  cum  ad  vulgi  captum  deduci  onmino  non  possint, 
nisi  per  effecta  et  opera  tantum.  At  hoc  ipsum  quod  de  affectu 
nostro  et  bona  voluntate  erga  scientias  receptas  dicimus  quam 
yere  profiteamur,  scripta  nostra  in  publicum  edita  (praesertam 
libri  de  Progressu  Scientiarum)  fidem  &ciant.  Itaque  id  verbis 
amplius  vincere  non  conabimur.  Illud  interim  constanter  et 
diserte  monemus;  his  modis  qui  in  usu  sunt  nee  magnos  in 
scientianun  doctrinis  et  contemplatione  progressus  fieri,  nee 
illas  ad  amplitudinem  operum  deduci  posse. 

>  Synthesis  and  analysis  7 

'  This  passage  is  Important  because  it  shows  that  Bacon  proposed  to  apply  his 
method  to  mental  phenomena ;  which  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  IC  Cousin^ 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  which,  when  censuring  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen, 
he  compares  them  to  the  self-evolved  web  of  the  spider.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken 
more  at  length  of  this  passage.   [See  p.  92.] 
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Supereet  at  de  FiniB  excellentia  pauca  dicamns.     Ea  A  prins 

dicta  fiiissent,  yotis  similia  Tideri  potuissent:    Bed  spe  jam 

facta,  et  iniquis  pnegudidis  sublatis,  plus  fortaese  ponderis  habe- 

bunt.     Quod  ai  nos  omnia  perfedssemus  et  plane  absolTissemns^ 

nee  alioB  in  partem  et  consortium  laboram  subinde  vocaremiis, 

etiam  ab  bujosmodi  verbis  abstinoissemus,  ne  acciperentnr  in 

prsedicationem  meriti  nostrL        Cum  vero  aliorum  industria 

aeaenda  sit  et  animi  excitandi  atque  accendendi,  consentaneum 

est  ut  qiuBdam  hominibus  in  mentem  redigamus. 

Frimo  itaque  videtur  inventorum  nobilium  introductio  inter 
actiones  bumanas  longe  primas  partes  tenere :  id  quod  antiqua 
sascula jttdicaverunt.  Ea  enim  rerum  inventoribus  divinoshonores 
tribuerunt ;  iis  autem  qui  in  rebus  civilibus  merebantur  (quales 
erant  urbium  et  imperiorum  conditores^  legislatores,  patriarum 
a  diutumis  malis  liberatores,  tyrannidum  debellatores,  et  bis 
similes),  beroum  tantnm  honores  decreverunt.  Atque  certe  si 
qiuB  ea  recte  conferat^  justum  hoc  prisd  sflBCuli  judicium  repe* 
riet.  Etenim  inventorum  benefida  ad  universum  genus  huma* 
nam  pertinere  possunt,  civilia  ad  certas  tantummodo  bominum 
sedes:  base  etiam  non  idtra  pancas  astates  durant,  ilia  quasi 
perpetuis  temporibus.  Atque  status  emendatio  in  civilibus 
non  sinevi  et  perturbatione  plerumque  procedit:  at  inventa 
beant,  et  beneficium  deferunt  absque  aKcujus  injuria  aut  tri-* 
stitia. 

Etiam  inventa  quasi  nov»  creationes  sunt^  et  divinorum 
operom  imitamenta;  ut  bene  cecinit  ille: 

^  Fiimmn  frng^eros  fcetus  mortalibiu  Kgps 
Dididerant  quondam  pnestanti  nomine  Atbeme ; 
£t  RBCBBATnuHT  vitam,  legesque  rogamnt*** 

Atque  videtur  notatu  dignimi  in  Solomone ;  quod  cimi  im- 
perio,  auro,  magnificentia  operum,  satellitio,  famulitio,  classe 
insuper,  et  nominis  claritate,  ac  summa  bominum  admiratione 
floreret,  tamen  nihil  horum  delegerit  sibi  ad  gloriam,  sed  ita 
pionuntiaverit:  Glariam  Dei  esse,  celare  rem;  ghniam  regis , 
inoestigare  rem.* 

Rorsus  (si  placet)  reputet  quispiam,  quantum  intersit  inter 
hominum  vitam  in  ezcultissima  quapiam  Europ»  provincia,  et 
in  regione  aliqua  Nov»  Indias  maxime  fera  et  barbara:  ea* 

■  Lneretiiis,  tL  1—3.  >  Prov.  zzv.  2.  •  So  in  the  original  editiat 
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tantom  differre  existimabit^  ut  merito  hominem  hmnim  Deum 
esse,  non  solum  propter  aiixiliiim  et  beneficium,  aed  etiam  per 
status  oomparationem,  recte  did  poscdt.  Atque  hoo  noa  eohon, 
non  coelum,  non  corpora,  sed  artes  praestant. 

Bursas,  Tun  et  Tirtutem  et  consequendas  rerum  inventarum 
notare  juvat:  quie  non  in  aliis  manifestius  occurrunt,  qaam  in 
illis  tribus  quai  antiquis  ineognitse,  et  quanim  primoixlia,  licet 
recentia,  obscura  et  ingloria  aunt:  Artis  nimirum  Imprimendi, 
Pulveris  Tormentarii,  et  Acus  NauticsB.  Hoc  enim  tria  remm 
faciem  et  statum  in  orbe  terramm  mutaverunt :  primum,  in  re 
literaria;  secundum,  in  re  beliica;  tertium,  in  navigationibus : 
unde  innnmere  rerun  mutationes  eequutss  sunt;  at  ncm  impe- 
rium  aliquod,  non  seeta,  non  Stella,  majorem  efficadam  et  quasi 
influxum  snper  res  humanas  exercuisse  yideatur,  quam  ista 
mechaniea  exercuerunt. 

Preterea  non  abs  re  fuerit^  tria  hominum  ambitionis  genera 
et  quasi  gradus  distinguere.  Frimum  eorum,  qui  propriam  po- 
tentiam  in  patria  sua  amplifioare  cupiunt;  quod  genus  yulgare 
est  et  degener.  Secundum  eorum,  qui  patrias  potentiam  et  im- 
perium  inter  humanum  genus  amplificare  nituntur ;  illud  phis 
certe  habet  dignitatis,  cupiditatis  baud  minus.  Quod  si  quis 
humani  generis  ipsius  potentiam  et  imperium  in  rerum  unirer- 
sitatem  instaurare  et  amplificare  conetur,  ea  proculdubk)  ambi- 
tio  (si  modo  ita  vocanda  sit)  reliquis  et  sanior  est  et  aogustior. 
Hominis  autem  imperium  in  res,  in  solis  artibus  et  scieudis 
ponitur.     Naturae  enkn  non  imperatur,  nisi  parendo. ' 

Prseterea,  si  unius  alicujus  paarticularis  inventi  utilitas  ita 
homines  affecerit,  ut  eum  qui  genus  humanum  universum  bene- 
ficio  aliquo  devincire  potuerit  homine  m^^orem  putaverint; 
quanto  Celsius  videbitur  tale  aliquid  invenire,  per  quod  alia 
omnia  expedite  inveniri  possint?  Et  tamen  (ut  yerum  omnino 
dicamus)  quemadmodum  luci  magnam  habemus  gratiam,  quod 
per  earn  vias  inire,  artes  exercere,  legere,  nos  invicem  digno- 
scere  possimus ;  et  nihilominus  ipsa  visio  lucis  res  prsBstantior 
est  et  pulchrior,  quam  multiplex  ^us  usus :  ita  certe  ipsa  con- 
templatio  rerum  prout  sunt,  sine  superstitione  aut  impostura^ 
errore  aut  confusione^  in  seipsa  magis  digna  est,  quam  universus 
inventorum  fructuB.^ 

Postremo  siquis  depravationem  sciontiaram  et  artium  ad  ma- 

■  This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  show  how  fiur  Bacon  was  from  what  Is  now 
caHed  a.utiUtariaa. 
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litiam  et  luxuriam  et  similia  objecerit;  id  neminem  moveat. 
niud  enim  de  omnibus  mundanis  bonis  dici  potest,  ingenio^ 
fortitudine,  Tiribus^  forma,  diyitiis,  luce  ipsa,  et  reliqnis.  Re- 
cuperet modo  genus  humanum  jus  suum  in  naturam  quod  ei 
ex  dotatione  diyina  competit,  et  detur  ei  copia:  usum  yero 
recta  ratio  et  sana  religio  gubemabit. 

cxxx. 
Jam  yero  tempus  est  ut  artem  ipsam  Interpretandi  Naturam 
proponamus :  in  qua  licet  nos  utilissima  et  yerissima  prsecepisse 
arbitremur,  tamen  necessitatem  ei  absolutam  (ac  si  absque  ea 
nil  agi  possit)  aut  etiam  perfectionem  non  attribuimus*  Ete- 
nim  in  ea  opinione  sumus ;  si  justam  Natune  et  Experientis 
Histoiiam  praBsto  haberent  homines,  atque  in  ea  sedulo  yersa- 
rentor,  sibique  duas  res  imperare  possent ;  unam,  ut  receptas 
opiniones  et  notiones  deponerent ;  alteram,  ut  mentem  a  genera- 
Ibsimia  et  proximis  ab  illis  ad  tempus  cohiberent ;  fore  ut  etiam 
yi  propria  et  genuina  mentis,  absque  alia  arte,  in  formam 
nostram  Interpretandi  ineidere  possent  Est  enim  Interpreta- 
tio  Tcrum  et  natarale  opus  mentis,  demptis  iis  que  obstante : 
sed  tamen  omnia  certe  per  nostra  prsecepta  enmt  magis  in  pro- 
cincta^  et  multo  firmiora. 

Neque  tamen  illis  mhil  addi  posse  affirmamus :  sed  contra, 

nos,  qui  mentem  respicimus  non  tantum  in  facultate 

propria,  sed  quatenus  copulatur  cum 

rebus,  Artem  inyeniendi  cum 

Inyentis  adolescere  posse, 

statuere  debemus. 

■  Compare  Valerima  Terminu»t  ch.  22. : — **  Tbat  it  Is  true  that  Interpreutlon  is  the 
▼ery  natural  and  direct  intention^  action,  and  progression  of  the  understanding,  delivered 
from  impediments  ;  and  that  all  anticipation  is  but  a  deflexion  or  declination  by  ac- 
ddeot.*  Abo  Adv.  of  Leam,  (2d  book) :— ••For  he  that  shall  attentively  observe  how 
the  mind  doth  gather  this  excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  unto  that  which  the  poet 
speaketh  of,  A'irii  mttUa  ectltstia  dona,  distilling  and  contriving  it  out  of  particulars 
oatiml  and  artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,  shall  find  that  the  mind 
of  herself  by  natore  doth  manage  and  act  an  induction  mach  better  than  they  de- 
scribe it.** — J.  & 
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REGNO  HOMINIS. 


Aphorishus 
I. 
SuPiiB  datum  corpus  novam  naturam  erve  novas  naturas 
generare  et  superinducere,  opus  et  intentio  est  human®  Po- 
tentise.  DataB  autem  naturae  Formam^  sive  diiferentiam  veram, 
sire  naturam  naturantem  ^,  siye  fontem  emanationis  (ista  enim 
Tocabula  habemus  quse  ad  indicationem  rei  proxime  accedunt) 
inTenire^  opus  et  intentio  est  humanse  Scientise.^  Atque  his 
operibus  primariis  snbordinantur  alia  opera  duo  secundaria  et 
inferioris  notae;  priori,  transformatio  corporum  concretorum 
de  alio  in  alind,  intra  terminos  Possibilis  ' ;  posteriori,  inventio 
in  onmi  generatione  et  motu  latentis  processus,  continuati  ab 

■  This  is  the  oftAj  xnssage  in  which  I  hare  met  with  the  phrase  natura  naturant 
naed  as  It  is  here.  With  the  later  ichoolmen,  as  with  Splnosa,  it  denotes  God  con- 
sidered as  the  causa  immanens  of  the  universe,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  latter 
at  least,  not  taypostaticaliy  distinct  from  it  (On  the  Pantheistic  tendency  occasionally 
perceptible  among  the  schoolmen,  see  Neander's  Essay  on  Scotus  Erigena  in  the  Berlin 
Afyuoirg,)  Bacon  applies  it  to  the  Form,  considered  as  the  causa  immanens  of  the 
properties  of  the  body.  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  pbrase.  It  does  not  occur,  I  think,  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  I  have 
met  with  it  in  an  index  to  his  Swnmaf  the  passage  referred  to  containing  a  quotation 
from  St.  Augustine,  in  which  the  latter  speaks  of  "  ea  natura  qwe  creavit  omnes  casteras 
institoitqiie  naturas.**  (  K  St  Aug.,  jD«  7Vm.  xlv.  9. )  Neither  does  it  occur,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  where  we  might  have  expected  it,  in  the  De  DivUione  Natura  of  Scotus 
Erigena.  Yoasins,  De  Viiiit  Latini  Sernumu,  notices  its  use  among  the  schoolmen, 
but  gives  no  purticuhur  reference. 

*  See  Oeneral  Prefisce,  $  7.  p.  25. 

*  The  po9»ibiHty  of  transmutation,  long  and  strenuously  denied,  though  certaioly 
on  no  tafficient  grounds,  is  now  generally  admitted.  **  There  was  a  time  when  this 
foudamental  doctrine  of  the  alchemistd  was  opposed  to  known  analogies.  It  is  now 
no  kmger  so  opposed  to  them,  only  some  stages  beyond  their  present  development.*'— 
Faraday,  Zjectttrem  <m  Non-Metallk  Elemenie^  p.  106. 

Q  2 
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Efficiente  manifesto  et  materia  manifesta  usque  ad  Formam 
inditam;  et  inventio  similiter  laientis  schematismi  corporum 
quiescentium  et  non  in  motu.^ 

II. 

Quam  infoeliciter  se  habeat  scientia  humana  quss  in  usu  est, 
etiam  ex  illis  liquet  quse  yulgo  asseruntur.  Recte  ponitur; 
Vere  scire,  esse  per  Causas  scire.  Etiam  non  male  constituuntur 
oaussQ  quatuor ;  Materia,  Forma^  Efficiens,  et  Finis.  At  ex  his. 
Causa  Finalis  tantum  abest  ut  prosit,  ut  etiam  scientias  cor- 
rumpat,  nisi  in  hominis  actionibus }  Forms  inventio  babetur 
pro  desperata ;  Efficiens  yero  et  Materia  (quales  quoBruntur  et 
recipiuntur,  remotse  scilicet,  absque  latenti  processu  ad  Formam) 
res  perfimctorise  sunt  et  superficiales,  et  nihili  fere  ad  scientiam 
veram  et  activam.  Neque  tamen  obliti  sumus  nos  superius 
notasse  et  correxisse  errorem  mentis  humanae,  in  deferendo 
Formis  primas  essentiae.^  Licet  enim  in  natura  niliil  vere 
existat  pneter  corpora  individua  edentia  actus  puros  individuos 
ex  lege;  in  doctrims  tamen^  ilia  ipsa  lex^  ej usque  inquisitio 
et  inventio  atque  explicatio,  pro  fundamento  est  tarn  ad 
sciendum  quam  ad  operandum.  Earn  autem  legem,  ejusque 
paragrapbos,  Formarum  nomine  intelligimus  ^ ;  prassertim  cum 
hoc  vocabulum  invaluerit  et  familiariter  occurrat. 

III. 

Qui  causam  alicujus  naturas  (veluti  albedinis  aut  caloris)  in 
cerds  tantum  subjectis  novit,  ejus  Scientia  imperfecta  est ;  et 
qui  eifectum  super  certas  tantum  materias  (inter  eas  quae  sunt 
susceptibiles)  inducere  potest,  ejus  Potentia  pariter  imperfecta 
esL  At  qui  Efficientem  et  Materialem  causam  tantummodo 
novit  (quas  causaa  fluxap  sunt,  et  nihil  aliud  quam  vehicula  et 
causae  Formam  deferentes  in  aliquibus)  ^,  is  ad  nova  inventa, 

'  In  this  aphorism  Bacon  combines  the  antithesis  of  corpus  and  natura,  the  con- 
crete and  the  abstract,  with  the  antithesis  of  power  and  science,  and  thos  arrives  at  a 
quadripartite  classification.  To  translate,  as  Mr.  Craik  has  done,  **  natura"  bj  *■  na- 
tural substance**  involves  the  whole  sul^ect  in  concision. 

In  the  last  sentence  eontinuati  may  be  translated  **  continuously  carried  on."  The 
word  is  ofteu  thus  used ;  as  in  the  dictum  <*  mutatio  nil  aliud  est  quam  successiva  et 
contlnuata  formse  adquisitio." 

*  [I.  §  61.  "Forma  enim  oommenta  animl  human!  sunt,  nisi  libeat  leges  lllas 
actCb  Formas  appeliare.*']  Translate, — *<  We  have  noted  and  corrected  as  an  error  of 
the  human  mind  the  opinion  that  forms  give  existence."  Bacon  alludes  to  tlie  maxim 
«*  forma  dat  esse.*' 

'  See  General  Prefice,  p.  81.  The  paragraphs  of  a  law  are  its  sections  or  clauses. 
It  is  difficult  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  Mr.  Wood's  translation  of  paragrapbos, 
"  its  parallels  in  each  science." 

*  j.  e.  **  which  are  unstable  causes,  and  merely  vehicles  and  causes  which  convey  the 
form  in  certain  cases." 
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in  materia  aliquatenuB  simili  et  prasparata,  pervenire  potest  5 

'Bed  rerum  terminos  altius  fixos  non  movet.     At  qui  Formas 

novity  is  natune  unitatem  in  materiis  dissimillimis  complectitur. 

Itaque  qa»  adhuc  facta  non  sunt,  qualia  nee  naturas  vicissi- 

tudines  neque  ezperimentales  indu8tri»  neque  casuB  ipse  in 

actum  unquam   perduzissent,  neque   cogitationem  humanam 

Bubitura  fiiissent^  detegere  et  producere  potest.     Quare  ex 

Formarum  inyenlione  sequitur  Contemplatio  vera  et  Operatio 

libera* 

Licet  vise  ad  potentiam  atque  ad  scientiam  humanam  con- 
junctissims  sint  et  fere  esedem,  tamen  propter  pemiciosam  et 
inveteratam  consuetudinem  versandi  in  abstractis^  tutius  omnino 
est  ordiri  et  excitare  scienlias  ab  iis  fundamentis  quad  in  ordine 
sunt  ad  partem  activam^  atque  ut  ilia  ipsa  partem  contem- 
plativam  signet  et  determinet.  Yidendum  itaque  est,  ad 
aliquam  naturam  super  corpus  datum  generandam  et  super- 
inducendam,  quale  quis  praeceptum  aut  qualem  quis  directionem 
aut  deductionem  maxime  optaret;  idque  sermone  simplici  et 
minime  abstruse. 

Exempli  gratia ;  si  quis  argento  cupiat  superinducere  flavmn 
colorem  auri  aut  augmentum  ponderis  (servatis  legibus  ma- 
terias  ^),  aut  lapidi  alicui  non  diaphano  diaphaneitatem,  aut  vitro 
tenacitatem^  aut  corpori  aliciu  non  v^etabili  vegetationem; 
videndum  (inquam)  est,  quale  quis  pneceptum  aut  deductionem 
potissimum  sibi  dan  exoptet.  Atque  prime,  exoptabit  aliquis 
proculdubio  sibi  monstrari  aliquid  hujusmodi,  quod  opere  non 
frustret  neque  experimento  fallat.  Secundo,  exoptabit  quis 
aliquid  sibi  pra&scribi,  quod  ipsum  non  astringat  et  coerceat  ad 
media  quaedam  et  modes  quosdam  operandi  particulares.  For- 
tasse  enim  destituetur,  nee  habebit  facultatem  et  commoditatem 
talia  media  comparandi  et  procurandi.  Quod  si  sint  et  alia 
media  et  alii  modi  (praeter  illud  praeceptum)  progignendae  talis 
naturas,  ea  fortasse  ex  iis  erunt  quae  sunt  in  operantis  potestate ; 
a  quibus  nihilominus  per  angustias  praecepti  excludetur^  nee 
fructum  capiet.  Tertio,  optabit  aliquid  sibi  monstrari^  quod 
non  sit  asque  difficile  ac  ilia  ipsa  operatio  de  qua  inquiritur^ 
Bed  propius  accedat  ad  praxin. 

Itaque  de  praecepto  vero  et  perfecto  operandi,  pronuntiatum 
erlt  tale ;  ut  sit  cerium,  liberum,  et  dUpanens  iive  in  ordine 
*  That  is,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  volume. 
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ad  actionem.  Atque  hoc  ipsum  idem  est  cum  inyentione 
Fonn»  vers.  Etenim  Forma  nature  alicujus  talis  est  nt^  ea 
posita^  natura  data  infallibiliter  sequatur.  Itaque  adest  per- 
petuo  quando  natura  ilia  adest^  atque  earn  universaliter  affirmat, 
atque  inest  otraiL  Eadem  Forma  talis  est  ut»  ea  amota,  natura 
data  infallibiliter  fugiat  Itaque  abest  perpetuo  quando  natura 
ilia  abest,  eamque  perpetuo  abnegat,  atque  inest  solL  Po8tremo> 
Forma  vera  talis  est,  ut  naturam  datam  ex  fonte  aliquo  essentiae 
deducat  quse  inest  plurlbus,  et  notior  est  naturae  ^  (utloquuntar) 
quam  ipsa  Forma.  Itaque  de  axiomate  yero  et  perfecto 
sciendi,  pronuntiatum  et  prseoeptum  tale  est;  ut  inveniatur 
natura  alia,  qu<B  sit  cum  natura  data  convertibilis,  et  tamen  sit 
limitatio  natura  notiarie,  instar  generis  vert.*  Ista  autem  duo 
pronuntiata,  activum  et  contemplativum,  res  eadem  sunt;  et 
quod  in  Operando  utilissimum,  id  in  Sciendo  verissimunL 

V. 

At  praeceptum  sive  axioma  de  transformatione  corpormn^ 
duplicis  est  generis.  Primum  intuetur  corpus^  ut  turmam  sire 
coii^jugationem  naturarum  simplicium :  ut  in  auro  hsec  conve- 
niunt ;  quod  sit  flavum ;  quod  sit  ponderosum,  ad  pondus  tale ; 
quod  sit  malleabile  aut  ductile,  ad  extensionem  talem;  quod 
non  fiat  volatile,  nee  deperdat  de  quanto  suo  per  ignem ;  quod 
fluat  fluore  tali ;  quod  separetur  et  solvatur  modis  talibus ;  et 
similiter  de  caeteris  naturis,  qu»  in  auro  concummt  Itaque 
hujusmodi  axioma  rem  deducit  ex  Formis  naturarum  simpli- 

*  See  note  on  Dittrib,  Opens,  p.  187. 

'  Let  OS  adopt,  for  distinctness  of  expression,  the  theory  commonly  known  as  Bos- 
covich's, — a  theory  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  mathematical  theories  of 
light,  of  heat,  and  of  electricity.  This  theory  supposes  aU  bodies  to  be  constituted  of 
Ineztended  atoms  or  centres  of  force,  each  of  which  attracts  or  repels  and  it  attracted 
or  repelled  by  all  the  rest.  AU  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  thus  ascribed  to  me- 
chanical forces,  and  all  the  differences  which  can  be  conceived  to  exist  between  two 
bodies, — gold,  say,  and  silver, — can  only  arise  either  from  the  different  configura- 
tion of  the  centres  of  force,  or  from  the  difEerent  law  by  which  they  act  on  one 
another. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  this  theory,  the  question,  why  are  some  bodies  transparent 
and  others  not  so  —  in  other  words,  what  is  the  essential  cause  of  transparency  which 
is  precisely  what  Bacon  would  call  the  form  of  transparency, — ^is  to  be  answered  by 
saying  that  a  certain  configuration  of  the  centres  of  force,  combined  with  the  existence 
of  a  certain  law  of  force,  constitutes  such  a  system  that  the  vibrations  of  the  lamlni- 
ferous  ether  pass  through  it  What  this  configuration  or  this  law  may  be,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  present  state  of  mathematical  physics  does  not  enable  us  to  answer; 
but  there  Is  no  reason  d  priori  why  in  time  to  come  it  may  not  receive  a  complete 
solution.  If  It  does,  we  shall  then  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge,  on  Boscovicb's  theory, 
of  the  form  of  transparency.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  recent  progress  of 
physical  science  know  that  questions  of  this  kind,  so  far  Arom  being  r^ected  as  the 
questions  of  a  mere  dreamer,  are  thought  to  be  of  the  highest  Interest  and  Import- 
ance, and  that  no  Inconsiderable  advance  has  already  been  made  towards  the  solution 
uf  some  at  least  among  them. 
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dmn.     Nam  qui  Formas  et  modos  novit  superindaceiidi  flayi^ 

ponderis^  ductUk^  fijd^  flaorid^  solutionum)  et  sic  de  reliquis,  et 

eorum  graduatioAefl  et  modos,  yidebit  et  curabit  ut  ista  con- 

jun^  poflsint  in  aliquo  corpore,  unde  sequatnr  transfonnatio  in 

aurmn.^      Atque  hoc  genus  operandi  pertinet  ad  actionem 

primarianL    Eadem  enim  est  ratio  generandi  naturam  nnam 

a^qnam  eimplicem,  et  plnres ;  nisi  quod  arctetur  magis  et  re- 

stringator  homo  in  operando,  si  plures  requirantur,  propter 

difficultatem  tot  nataras  coadunandi ;  qu»  non  fadle  conreninnt, 

nisi  per  yias  natur»  tritas  et  ordinariaS.     Utcunque  tamen 

dicendum  est,  quod  iste  modus  operandi  (qui  naturas  intuetur 

simplices^  licet  in  corpore  concreto)  procedat  ex  iis  qu»  in 

natura  sunt  constantia  et  etemn  et  catholica,  et  latas  pnebeat 

potentiiB  hmnansB  Tias^  quales  (ut  nunc  sunt  res)  cogitatio  hu- 

mana  yix  capere  aut  repnesentare  possit. 

At  secundum  genus  axiomatis  (quod  a  latentis  processus 
inyentione  pendet)  non  per  naturas  simplices  procedit,  sed  per 
concreta  corpora,  quemadmodum  in  natura  inveniuntur,  cursu 
ordinario.  £xempli  gratia ;  in  casu  ubi  fit  inquisitio,  ex  quibus 
initiis,  et  quo  modo,  et  quo  processus  aurum  aut  aliud  quodvis 
metallum  aut  lapis  generetur^  a  primis  menstruis  aut  rudi- 
mentis  suis  usque  ad  mineram  perfectam;  aut  similiter,  quo 
processu  herb»  generentur,  a  primis  concretionibus  succorum  in 
terra,  aut  a  seminibus,  usque  ad  plantam  formatam,  cum  uni- 
Yersa  ilia  successione  motus,  et  diversis  et  continuatis  natuns 
nixibus;  shniliterj  de  generatione  ordinatim  explicata  animalium, 
ab  initu  ad  partum ;  et  similiter  de  corporibus  aliis. 

Enimyero  neque  ad  generationes  corporum  tantum  spectat 
htec  inquisitio,  sed  etiam  ad  alios  motus  et  opificia  naturse. 
Exempli  gratia;  in  casu  ubi  fit  inquisitio,  de  imiyersa  serie 
et  continuatis  actionibus  alimentandi,  a  prima  receptione  aii-* 
menti  ad  assimilationem  perfectam;  aut  similiter  de  motu 
yoluntario  in  animalibus,  a  prima  impressione  imaginationis  et 
continuatis  nixibus  spiritus  usque  ad  flexiones  et  motus  artuum; 
aut  de  explicato  motu  lingu»  et  labiorum  et  instrumentorum 
reliquorum  usque  ad  editionem  yocum  articulatarum.  Nam 
base  quoque  spectant  ad  naturas  concretas,  siye  collegiatas  et 

*  **  On  pourroU  trouver  le  moyen  de  contre&ire  Tor  en  sorte  qu*il  ■atisferoit  i  toutes 
les  ^prenves  qu^vn  en  a  jtuqu'lel ;  mals  on  pourroit  aussi  d^uvrlr  alon  nne  nonvelle 
roaoi^re  d*e«ai,  qui  donnerolt  le  moyen  de  distinguer  Tor  naturel  de  cet  or  fait  par 
aniftce  ....  D0U8  pourrions  avoir  uue  definition  plus  parfidte  de  I'or  qae  nous  n*en 
avou  prgtentemcntr" — LeibnUx,  Nohv,  Et§.  »ur  VEnUwknuni,  c.  2. 

Q  4 
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in  fabrica;  et  intuentur  yeluti  consuetudines  nataro  particu- 
lares  et  speciales^  non  leges  fundamentales  et  communes,  qii» 
constituunt  Formas.  Veruntamen  omnino  fatendum  est,  rati- 
onem  istam  videri  expeditiorem  et  magis  sitam  in  propinquo,  et 
spem  injicere  magis,  quam  illam  primariam. 

At  pars  Operativa  similiter,  quae  huic  parti  ContemplatiysB 
respondet,  operationem  extendit  et  promovet  ab  iis  quae  ordi- 
nario  in  natura  inveniuntur  ad  qusdam  proxima,  aut  a  proximis 
non  admodum  remota;  sed  altiores  et  radicales  operationes 
super  naturam  peilQent  utique  ab  axiomatibus  primariis. 
Quinetiam  ubi  non  datur  homini  facultas  operandi,  sed  tantum 
sciendi,  ut  in  coelestibus  (neque  enim  ceditur  homini  operari  in 
coclestia,  aut  ea  immutare  aut  transformare),  tamen  inquisitio 
facti  ipsius  sive  veritatis  rei,  non  minus  quam  cognitio  causarum 
et  consensuum,  ad  primaria  ilia  et  catholica  axiomata  de  na- 
tuns  simplicibuB  (veluti  de  natura  rotationis  spontanea,  attra- 
etionis  siye  yirtutis  magnetic»,  et  aliorum  complurium  qu» 
magis  communia  sunt  quam  ipsa  coclestia)  refertur.  Neque 
enim  speret  aliquis  terminare  quaestionem  utrum  in  motu 
diumo  revera  terra  aut  coelum  rotet,  nisi  naturam  rotationis 
spontanea^  prius  comprehenderit 

VI. 

Latens  autem  Processus^  de  quo  loquimur,  longe  alia  res  est 
quam  animis  hominum  (qualiter  nunc  obsidentur)  facile  possit^ 
occurrere.  Neque  enim  intelligimus  mensuras  quaadam  aut 
signa  aut  scalas  processus  in  corporibus  spectabiles ;  sed  plane 
processum  continuatum,  qui  mftTimn.  ex  parte  sensmn  fugit. 

Exempli  gratia ;  in  omni  generatione  et  transformatione  cor- 
porum,  inquirendum  quid  deperdatur  et  evolet,  quid  maneat, 
quid  accedat ;  quid  dilatetur,  quid  contrahatur ;  quid  uniatar/ 
quid  separetur ;  quid  continuetur,  quid  abscindatur ;  quid  im- 
pellat,  quid  impediat;  quid  dominetur,  quid  succumbat;  et  alia 
complura. 

Neque  hie  rursus,  haec  tantum  in  generatione  aut  transfor- 
matione corporum  quaerenda  sunt ;  sed  et  in  omnibus  aliis  alte- 
rationibus  et  motibus  similiter  inquirendum  quid  antecedat^ 
quid  suecedat ;  quid  sit  incitatius,  quid  remissius;  quid  motum 
pnebeat,  quid  regat ;  et  hujusmodL  Ista  vero  omnia  scientiis 
(quae  nunc  pinguissima  Minerva  et  prorsus  inhabili  contexuntur) 
incognita  sunt  et  intacta.  Cum  enim  omnis  actio  natundis  per 
luiiiima  transigatur,  aut  saltem  per  ilia  quas  sunt  minora  quam 
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ut  sensum  feriant^  nemo  se  naturam  regere  aut  yertere  poese 
speret,  nisi  ilia  debito  modo  oomprehenderit  et  notaverit. 

VII. 

Similiter,  inquisitio  et  inventio  latentis  schematismi  in  oor- 
poribus  res  nova  est,  non  minus  quam  inventio  latentis 
processus  et  Formae.'  Yersamur  enim  plane  adhuc  in  atriis 
natuTS,  neque  ad  interiora  panimus  aditum.  At  nemo  corpus 
datum  noYa  natura  dotare  Yel  in  novum  corpus  foeliciter  et  ap- 
posite transmutare  potest,  nisi  corporis  alterandi  aut  transfor- 
mandi  bonam  habuerit  notitiam.  In  modod  enim  vanos  incurret, 
aut  saltern  difficiles  et  perversos,  nee  pro  corporis  natura  in 
quod  operatur.  Itaque  ad  hoc  eliam  via  plane  est  aperienda  et 
munienda. 

Atque  in  anatomia  corporum  organicorum  (qualia  sunt 
hominis  et  animalium)  opera  sane  recte  et  utiliter  insumitur,  et 
videtur  res  subtilis  et  scrutinium  natune  bonum.  At  hoc  genus 
anatomiae  spectabile  est,  et  sensui  subjectum,  et  in  corporibus 
tantum  oi^anicis  locum  habet.  Yerum  hoc  ipsum  obvium 
quiddam  est  et  iu  promptu  situm,  prsB  anatomia  vera  schema- 
tismi latentis  in  corporibus  quae  habentur  pro  similaribus' : 
praesertim  in  rebus  specificatis^  et  eamm  partibus,  ut  ferri, 
lapidis ;  et  partibus  similaribus  plantas,  animalis ;  veluti  radicis, 
foliiy  floris,  camis,  sanguinis,  ossis,  etc.  At  etiam  in  hoc  genere 
non  prorsus  cessavit  industria  humana ;  hoc  ipsum  enim  innuit 
separatio  corporum  similarium  per  distiUationes  et  alios  solu* 
tionum  modes,  ut  dissimilaritas  composili  per  congregationem 

>  i.  e,  "EYtTj  nataral  action  depends  on  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies,  or  at  least 
on  parts  too  small  to  strike  the  sense. 

*  The  distinction  between  the  Latent  Process  and  Latent  Schematism  in  the  abso- 
lute way  in  which  It  is  here  stated,  involves  an  assumption  which  the  progress  of 
science  will  probably  show  to  be  unfounded;  namely,  that  bodies  apparently  at  rest 
are  so  molecubriy.  Whereas  all  analogy  and  the  ftct  that  they  act  on  the  senses  by 
acting  mechanically  on  certain  deferent  media  combine  to  show  that  we  ought  to 
consider  bodies  even  at  rest  as  dynamical  and  not  as  statical  entities.  On  this  view 
there  Is  no  difficulty  In  understanding  the  nature  of  what  appear  to  be  spontaneous 
changes,  because  every  d>iiamical  system  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
devay,  except  in  particular  cases;  that  b,  the  type  of  motion  so  alters,  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  that  the  sensible  qualities  associated  with  it  pass  away.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  unstable  equilibrium  in  connexion  with  organic  chemistry,  was  a 
step  in  the  direction  which  molecuhu*  Physics  will  probably  soon  take. 

*  i.  e.  that  are  thought  to  be  of  uniform  structure — made  up  of  parts  similar  to 
one  another. 

*  %  e,  in  things  that  have  a  specific  character.  In  Bacon's  time  only  certain  things 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  natural  $pecies,  all  others  being  merely  eltmentajy*  A 
ruby  has  a  specific  character,  is  speeifieatum ;  common  stone  or  rock  non  ita  ;  —  they 
are  mere  modifications  of  the  element  earth,  &c.  A  **  specific  virtue  "  it  a  virtue 
given  by  a  thing's  specific  character,  transcending  the  qualities  of  the  elements  it 
comiiU  of.     [See  note  on  De  Augm,  IL  3.] 
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partium  homogeneamm  appareat.^  Quod  etiam  ex  usn  est,  et 
facit  ad  id  quod  quaerimuB;  licet  Bttpius  res  fiEiUax  sit ;  quia  com* 
plures  naturae  separationi  imputantur  et  attribuuntur,  ac  si  prius 
substitissent  in  oomposito,  quas  revera  ignis  et  calor  et  alii  modi 
apertionum  de  novo  indunt  et  superinducunt.  Sed  et  haec 
quoque  parva  pars  est  operis  ad  inyeniendum  Schematismum 
venim  in  composito ;  qui  Schematismus  res  est  longe  subtilior 
et  accuratior,  et  ab  operibns  ignis  potius  confunditur  quam 
eruitur  et  elucescit 

Itaque  fadenda  est  corporum  separatio  et  solutio,  non  per 
ignem  certe,  sed  per  rationem  et  Inductionem  veram,  cum 
experimentis  auxiliaribus;  et  per  comparationem  ad  alia  cor- 
pora, et  reductionem  ad  naturas  simplices  et  earum  Foimas 
quae  in  composito  conveniunt  et  complicantur ;  et  transeundum 
plane  a  Yulcano  ad  Minervam,  si  in  animo  sit  veras  corporum 
texturas  et  Schematismos  (unde  omnis  occulta  atque,ut  vocant, 
specafica  proprietas  et  virtus  in  rebus  pendet;  unde  etiam  onmis 
potentis  alterationis  et  transformationis  norma  educitur)  in 
lucem  protrabere. 

Exempli  gratia ;  inquirendum,  quid  sit  in  omni  corpore  spi- 
ritus,  quid  essentiss  tangibilis ;  atque  ille  ipse  spiritus,  utrum 
sit  copiosus  et  turgeat,  an  jejunus  et  paucus;  tenuis,  aut  crassior ; 
magis  aereus,  aut  igneus;  acris,  aut  deses;  exilis,  aut  robustus; 
in  progressu,  aut  in  regressu;  abscissus,  aut  continuatus;  con- 
sentiens  cum  extemis  et  ambientibus,  aut  dissentiens ;  etc.  Et 
similiter  essentia  tangibilis  (que  non  pauciores  redpit  diffe* 
rentias  quam  spiritus)  atque  ejus  villi  et  fibrse  et  omnimoda 
textura,  rursus  autem  collocatio  spiritus  per  corpoream  molem, 
ejusque  pori,  meatus,  ven»  et  cellul®,  et  rudimenta  sive  tenta- 
menta  corporis  organici,  sub  eandem  inquisilionem  cadunt.  Sed 
et  in  his  quoque,  atque  adeo  in  omni  latentis  schematismi 
inventione,  lux  vera  et  clara  ab  Axiomatibus  primariis  immit- 
titur,  quae  certe  caliginem  omnem  et  subtilitatem  discutit. 

VIII. 

Neque  propterea  res  deducetur  ad  Atomum,  qui  praesupponit 
Vacuum  et  materiam  non  fluxam  (quorum  utrumque  falsum  est), 
sed  ad  particulas  veras,  quales  inveniuntur.  Neque  rursus  est 
quod  exhorreat  quispiam  istam  subtilitatem,  ut  inexplicabilem ; 
sed  contra,  quo  magis  vergit  inquisitio  ad  naturas  simplices^  eo 

■  That  tbe  complex  structare  of  the  compound  may  he  made  apparent  by  bringing 
togrther  Its  several  homogeneous  parts. 
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magiB  omnia  erant  sita  in  piano  et  penpicuo ;  translato  negotio 

a  multiplioi   in  simplex,  et  ab  inoommensurabili  ad  oonmien- 

surabile,  et  a  surdo  ad  computabile,  et  ab  infinito  et  vago  ad 

definitum  et  certum;    ut  fit  in  elementis  literarum  et  tonis 

concentuimL     Optime  autem  cedit  inqnisitio  naturalis,  quando 

phydcum  terminatur  in  mathematico.     At  rursus  multitudi- 

nem  aut  fractiones  nemo  refonnidet.    In  rebns  enim  qnas  per 

Bumeros  transignntur,  tarn  facile  qois  posueiit  ant  oogitaverit 

millenarium  quam  unom,  aut  millesimam  partem  unins  qoam 

iiTiTim  integrum* 

IX. 

Ex  dnobufl  generibus  axiomatum  qu»  superins  posita  sunt, 
oritur  Ten  diyisio  philoflopbiaB  et  scientiarum ;  translatis  voca- 
bulifl  recepds  (quae  ad  indicationem  rei  proxime  aocedunt)  ad 
sensum  nostrum.  Videlicet,  ut  inquisitio  Formarumj  qu»  sunt 
(ratione  certe,  et  sua  lege')  sBtemse  et  immobiles,  oonstituat 
Metaphysicam ;  inquisitio  vero  EffideniiSy  et  MateruB,  et  Za- 
tentU  Processus,  et  LatenHs  Schematismi  (qus  omnia  cursum 
nature  communem  et  ordinarium,  non  leges  fundamentales  et 
setemas  respiciunt)  constituat  Physicam:  atque  his  subordi- 
nentur  aimiliter  practicie  duae;  Physicaa  Mechanioa ;  Metaphy- 
sical (perpurgato  nomine)  Magia,  propter  latas  ejus  vias  et 
majus  imp^rium  in  naturam. 

X* 

Ponto  itaque  doctrinal  scopo,  pergendum  ad  prascepta;  idque 
ordine  minime  perverso  aut  perturbato.  Atque  indicia  de  In- 
terprefatione  ^Natune  complectuntur  partes  in  genere  duas; 
primam  de  educendis  aut  excitandis  axiomatibus  ab  experien- 
tia ;  secundam  de  deducendis  aut  deriyandis  experimentis  novis 
ab  axiomatibus.  Prior  autem  trifariam  dividitur ;  in  tres  nempe 
ministrationes ;  ministrationem  ad  Sensum,  ministrationem  ad 
]^[emoriam,  et  ministrationem  ad  Mentem  siye  Ilationem.' 

>  **Ia  inlnci^  at  IcMt  nd  In  tbdr  eaeential  law:**  mMntog  tliat  God  could 
cbaoge  tliaii»  Imi  that  this  cliaiige  would  be  above  ftasoo  and  a  change  of  Uie  law  of 
the  form,  otherwlie  nncbaageable.  The  phrase  Is  a  saving  clause.  Perhaps  we  should 
nad  ••  ratlooe  wsA.  et  lege**— in  Uwlr  principle  snd  law. 

'  Compone  ParUt  sietmdm  DeUneatios  and  fiir  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
see  General  Freflwe,  §  la  According  to  the  order  proposed  in  the  Ddinmth,  the 
mhUirat^  ad  aemMmm  was  to  contain  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  two  are  not  men- 
turned  here :  namely,  1st,  **  Quomodo  bona  notlo  constltuatur  et  eliciatur,  ac  quo- 
nodo  testatio  sensns,  qu«  semper  est  ex  analogia  hominis,  ad  analogiam  mundl 
reducatur  et  reetificctur; "  Sdly,  *•  Quomodo  ea  que  sensum  eifbgiunt  aut  subtlUtate 
tottos  corporis,  aut  partium  mlnutiis,  aut  loci  distantia,  aut  tarditate  vel  etiam  velo- 
cttste  motus,  ant  familariute  oljectl,  aut  allls.  In  ordlnem  sensus  redigantur;  ac  in- 
•uper  in  casu  quo  adducl  non  possunt,  quid  CKienduni,  atque  quooiodo  huic  desUtutionl 
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Primo  enim  paranda  est  Historia  NaturaliB  et  Experimenta- 
lise sttfficiens  et  bona;  quod  fundamentum  rei  est;  neque  enim 
fingendum  aut  excogitandum^  sed  inyeniendum^  quid  natura 
faciat  aut  ferat. 

Historia  yero  Naturalis  et  Experimentalis  tam  varia  est  et 
sparsa,  ut  intellectum  confundat  et  disgreget^  nisi  sistatur  et 
compareat  ordine  idoneo.  Itaque  formandiB  sunt  Tabulae  et 
Coordinationes  Instantiarum^  tali  modo  et  instructione  ut  in 
eas  agere  possit  intellectus. 

Id  qaoque  licet  fiat,  tamen  intellectus  sibi  pennissus  et 
sponte  movens  incompetens  est  et  inhabilis  ad  opificiam  axio- 
matum,  nisi  regatur  et  muniatur.  Itaqae  tertio,  adhibenda  est 
Inductio  legitima  et  yera,  quas  ipsa  Clayis  est  Interpretationis. 
Incipiendum  autem  est  a  fine,  et  retro- pergendum  ad  reliqua.^ 

XI, 

Inquisitio  Formarum  sic  procedit;  super  naturam  datam 
primo  facienda  est  comparentia'  ad  Intellectum  omnium  In- 
stantiarum  notarum,  qu»  in  eadem  natura  conveniunt,  per 
materias  licet  dissimillimas.  Atque  hujusmodi  collectio  facienda 
est  historice,  absque  contemplatione  prsefestina,  aut  subtilitate 
aliqua  majore.    Exempli  gratia ;  in  inquisitione  de  Forma  Calidi. 

InstanticB  convenientes  in  natura  CalidL. 

1.  Kadii  solis,  prssertim  sBstate  et  meridie. 

2.  Radii  solis  reflcxi  et  constipati,  ut  inter  montes,  aut  per 
parietes,  et  maxime  omnium  in  speculis  comburentibus. 

3.  Meteora  ignita* 

4.  Fulmina  comburentia. 

5.  Eructationes  flammarum  ex  cavis  montium,  etc 

6.  Flamma  omnis. 

7.  Ignita  solida. 

8.  Balnea  calida  naturalia. 

vel  per  Instrumenti,  Tel  per  gnduum  obwnratlonem  peritam,  Td  per  oorponuii  pro- 
portlonatorum  ex  sensibilibu^ad  intensibllla  indicationeB,  Tel  per  alias  vias  ac  subtU- 
tutiones,  sit  subvenlenduxn."  I  suppose  Bacon  bad  now  determined  to  transfer  these  to 
the  third  ministration — the  minittroHo  ad  RaHonem;  and  to  treat  of  them  under  the 
heads  cuiminieula  et  rectificationes  inductionls.  See  infra,  §  21. ;  and  observe  that  the 
full  exposition  of  the  Inttaniia  iupplemeiUi,  and  JnstantuB  perteeanUa  (both  of  which 
belong  to  the  second  of  the  two  parts  above  mentioned)  was  reserved  for  the  sectioD 
relating  to  the  adminieula  Indmetionia.   See  §§  42,  43.— J.  S, 

>  i,  e.  Of  this,  which  is  the  last  (namely  the  method  of  interpretation  by  induction 
based  on  exclusions),  we  must  speak  first,  and  then  go  back  to  the  other  ministratioDS. 

'  This  is  properly  a  law  term,  and  is  equivalent  to  **  appearance**  in  such  phrases  as 
**  to  enter  an  appearance,**  Sec  It  is  also  said  to  be  used  for  the  vadimoninm  given  to 
secure  an  appearance  on  an  appointed  day.    See  Ducangc  in  voc. 
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9.  Liqnida  ferventia,  aat  calefacta. 

10.  Vapores  et  fund  ferventes^  atque  aer  ipse^  qui  fortlwi- 
mom  et  furentem  suscipit  calorem,  si  condudatur ;  ut  in  revcr- 
beratoriis.^ 

ll«  Tempestates  aliquas  sudse  per  ipsam  constitutionem  aerls^ 
non  habita  ratione  temporis  annL 

12.  Aer  oonclusus  et  subterraneus  in  cavernis  nonnullie, 
pnesertim  liyeme. 

13.  Omnia  villosa,  ut  lana,  pelles  animalium,  et  plumagines, 
habent  nonnihil  teporia. 

14.  Corpora  omnia^  tarn  solida  quam  liquida  et  tarn  densa 
quam  tenoia  (qnalia  est  ipse  aer),  igni  ad  tempus  approximata. 

15.  ScintilltB  ex  silice  et  chalybe  per  fortem  percussionem. 

16.  Qmne  corpus  fortiter  attritum,  ut  lapis,  lignum,  pannus, 
etc.;  adeo  ut  temones  et  axes  rotarum  aliquando  flammam 
eoncipiant;  et  mos  exdtandi  ignis  apud  Indos  Occidentales 
fuerit  per  attritionem. 

17.  Herbs  virides  et  bumidse  simul  conclusao  et  contrusse,  ut 
roeae,  pins»*  in  oorbibus ;  adeo  ut  foenum,  si  repositum  fuerit 
madidom,  sepe  concipiat  flammam.' 

18.  Calx  yiva,  aqua  aspersa. 

19.  Ferrum,  cum  primo  dissolvitur  per  aquas  fortes  in  vitro, 
idque  absque  ulla  admotione  ad  ignem :  et  stannum  similiter, 
etc,  sed  non  adeo  intense. 

*  That  is,  ftirnaces  In  which  the  flame  is  made  to  return  on  itself  by  Impeding  its 
direct  course* 

'  Pis*  in  the  original  edition. 

*  "^That  seeds  when  germinating,  as  they  lie  heaped  in  large  masses,  evolve  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat,  is  a  fiict  long  known  fhrni  the  malting  of  grain  ;  bat 
the  cause  of  it  was  incorrectly  sought  for  in  a  process  of  fennentation.  To  Gbppert 
(  Vtsber  Warmtenivickdung  m  tUr  lebemden  PfUmze)  Is  due  the  merit  of  having 
demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  evolution  of  heat  is  connected 
with  the  process  of  germination.  Seeds  of  very  different  chemical  composition  (of 
dJil^rent  grsins,  of  Hemp,  Clover,  Sperpula^  Braniea^  &c.),  made  to  germinate  In 
quantities  of  about  a  pound,  became  heated,  at  a  temperature  of  the  air  of  4&^  —  66^, 
to590— 120«Fahr. 

**  It  was  likewise  shown  by  Goppert  that  fiill-grown  plants  also,  such  as  Oats,  Malse, 
Cfpenu  ewenUMius,  HyoteifamuM,  Sedum  acrt,  &c,  laid  together  In  heaps  and  covered 
with  bad  condnctors  of  heat,  cause  a  thermometer  placed  among  them  to  rise  about 
2^ — 7®  (  Spergtda  as  much  as  22^)  above  the  temperature  of  the  air.    .    .   . 

**  A  very  great  evolution  of  heat  occurs  in  the  blossom  of  the  Aroidea,  This  Is 
considerable  even  in  our  Arum  matulatwan^  and  according  to  Dutrochet's  researches 
(  Comptet  rendugy  1839,  695. )  rises  to  25^ — 27^  above  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Bat  this  phenomenon  Is  seen  In  a&r  higher  degree  in  Coloctuia  odora,  in  which  plant 
it  has  been  investigated  by  Brongniart  (iVbur.  Ann,  d  MutSum,  ill. ).  Yrollk  and  Yriefie 
(Amn,  da  Se.  Nai.,  sec.  ser.  v.  134.),  and  Van  Beek  and  Bersgma  (  Obs.  themtoSect, 
t,t&i9,  d€  iempSrai,  des  Fleurt  d.  Ccioeat.  odor.  1838).  These  last  observers  found 
the  maximum  of  lieat  129^,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  79°.*'  — Mohl  On 
tht  FefittaUe  Cdl,  translated  by  Arthur  Henfrey,  Lond.  1862,  pp.  101.  and  102. 
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20.  Animalia,  prsasertim  et  perpetuo  per  interioia ;  licet  in 
insectie  calor  ob  parvitatem  corporis  non  deprehendatur  ad 
tactunu 

21.  Fimufl  equinuB,  et  hujusmodi  excrementa  aniimlinm  re- 
centia. 

22.  Oleum  forte  Bulphurifl  et  vitrioli  exequitor  opera  caloris, 
in  linteo  adurendo. 

23.  Oleum  origani,  et  hujusmodi^  exequitur  opera  oalorisy  in 
adurendis  ossibus  dentium. 

24.  Spiritus  vini  fortis  et  bene  rectificatos  exequitur  open 
calorie ;  adeo  ut,  si  albumen  ovi  in  eum  i]]gic]atur,  concrescat  et 
albescat^  fere  in  modum  albuminis  cocti ;  et  panis  injectos  tor- 
refiat  et  incrustetur,  ad  modum  panis  tostL^ 

25.  Aromata  et  herbao  calid»,  ut  dracunculus,  nastortiQin 
yetus;  etc  licet  ad  manum  non  sint  calida  (nee  int^ra,  nee 
pulveres  eorum),  tamen  ad  linguam  et  palatum  pamm  masticata 
percipiuntur  calida,  et  quasi  adurentia. 

26.  Acetum  forte,  et  omnia  acida,  in  membro  ubi  non  sit 
epidermis,  ut  in  oculo,  lingua,  aut  aliqua  alia  parte  vulnerata,et 
cute  detecta,  dolorem  cient^  non  multum  discrepantem  ab  eo 
qui  inducitur  a  calido. 

27.  Etiam  frigora  acria  et  intensa  inducunt  sensum  qnendam 
ustioms ; 

'*  Nee  Boren  penetrabile  fngtu  admit.*' ' 

28.  Alia. 

Hanc  Tiibulam  Easentue  et  PnEBentia  appellare  consuevimnfl* 

XII. 

Secundo,  facienda  est  comparentaa  ad  Intellectum  Instantlar 
rum  quae  natura  data  privantur:  quia  Forma  (ut  dictum  est) 

'  The  analogy  which  Bacon  here  remarks,  arises  probably,  in  the  second  instanoe, 
from  the  desiccative  power  due  to  the  strong  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water.  The  Frroch 
chemist  Lasialgne  found,  I  believe,  that  alcohol  extracted  a  red  colouring  matter  froni 
unboiled  lobster  shells ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  modus  operandi  has  In  thii  c^ 
been  explained.  But  by  far  the  moat  remarkable  case  of  what  may  be  called  siiDulaied 
beat,  is  furnished  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  on  the  skin.  Of  late  years  bxtbi 
of  this  gas  have  been  used  medicinaUy  ;  bi^t  M.  Boussingautt  long  since  remarked  the 
sensation  of  heat  which  it  produces.  He  sUtes  that  at  Qulndlu  in  New  Granada  there 
are  aulphur  works,  and  that  at  various  points  neariy  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  esap^ 
from  shallow  excavations  inthesurfiice,  containing,  however,  a  trace  of  hydro-wlphuric 
acid  ;  that  the  temperature  of  this  Issuing  stream  of  gas  is  lower  than  the  external  ur, 
but  that  the  sensation  Is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  hot-air  bath  of  perhsps  from 
40®  to  46°  or  48°  centigrade  (104°  to  118«>Falir.).  As  this  effect  has  not  J)eeD  noticeii 
In  carbonic  acid  gas  prepared  artiflclally,  it  is  probable  that  It  requires  for  its  prwiuc- 
tlon  the  gas  to  be  In  motion ;  so  that  the  necessary  conditions  are  not  present  when  toe 
hand  is  inserted  into  a  jar  of  the  gas. 

«  Vlrg.  Georg.  I.  93. 
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non  nimiis  abeeae  debet  ubi  natnra  abeet»  quam  adeese  ubi 
adest.    Hoc  vero  infinitum  esaet  in  onmibna. 

Itaque  sobjnngenda  aunt  negativa  affinnatiYi8»  et  priva- 
tiones  inepiciendid  tantom  in  illis  eubjectis  qn«  sunt  nuudme 
Gognata  iUis  alteris  in  quibus  natura  data  ineet  et  oompaiet. 
Hanc  Taftalm  DecUnaiiamis,  siye  AbseniuB  m  proximo^  appel- 
lafe< 


InsiajUim  in  proximo,  qtuB  privantur  natura  CaUdL 

1.  Lmue  et  steUamm  et  cometamm  radii  non 
inyeniuntar  calidi  ad  tactom ' :  qoinetiam  obeenrari 
soLent  aceinma  frigora  in  {deniluniia.  At  stellsB 
fixs  majoirea,  quando  sol  eas  snbit  ant  iia  approzimatiir,  ex- 
isdmaniiir  fervorea  solia  aogere  et  intendere;  nt  fit  cum  sol 
sistLtur  in  Lieone,  et  diebns  canicularibua. 

Ad^m9^  2.  Badii  solb  in  media  (qnam  vocant)  r^ione  aeris 
non  calefMsiimt;  cujns  ratio  Tulgo  non  male  redditar;  quia 
re^o  iUa  nee  sads  appropinquat  ad  corpus  soliSj  nnde  ndii 
emanant,  nee  etiam  ad  terram,  nnde  reflectuntur.  Atqne  hoc 
liquet  ex  fisbstigiis  montium  (nisi  ednt  praaalti)^  nbi  nives  perpe- 
tuo  dorant  Sed  contra  notatmn  est  a  nomiullis>  quod  in  cacu- 
mine  Picus  de  Tenariph,  atque  etiam  in  Andis  Peruviie,  ipsa 
iastigia  montium  nive  destituta  sint ;  niyibus  jacentibns  tantum 
inferiuB  in  ascensu.  Atque  insuper  aer  illis  ipsis  Tertacibus 
montium  dqnrehenditur  minime  frigidus,  sed  tenuis  tantum  et 
acer ;  adeo  ut  in  Andis  pungat  et  Tulneret  oculos  per  nimiam 
acrimoniam,  atque  etiam  pungat  os  ventriculi,  et  inducat  yomi- 
turn.  Atqne  ab  antiquis  notatum  est,  in  yertice  Olympi  tan- 
tam  fdiaee  aeris  tenuitatem,  ut  necesse  fuerit  illis  qui  eo 
aacenderant  secum  defeire  spongias  aceto  et  aqua  madefactas^ 
eaaqne  ad  oe  et  narea  subinde  apponere,  quia  aer  ob  tenuitatem 
non  sufficiebat  respirationi^:  in  quo  yertice  etiam  relatum  est, 
♦jtYitAfn  fnisae  serenitatem  et  tranquillitatem  a  pluyiis  et  niyi- 
bus et  yentisy  ut  aacrificantibua  litene  descriptse  digito  in 
cineribos  sacrificiorum  Bui)er  aram  Joyis,  manerent  in  annum 
pinnnimtn    absquc  ulla  perturbatione.'     Atque  etiam  hodie 

*  IC  IffcHonl  lifls  receoVty  incceeded  In  maldiig  MDsible  the  moon*8  calorffic  nys. 

*  {.  e.  It  was  hMidBeient  ftur  the  ooollBg  of  the  blood,  which  acGordlng  to  Iristotle 
vu  the  cod  of  TCflplntloii. 

*  ArMotle  teems  to  be  the  flnt  person  who  mentions  this  notion.  See  the  PhtblemM 
xxii.  86. ;  where  however  he  speaks  of  Athos  and  ol  towvtoi,  and  not  of  Olymposi 
The  passages  on  the  snl^ect  are  to  be  fonnd  in  Ideler*s  Meieorologia  veUrvm  Grtt' 
eormm  ti  Remanumm  (BerUn,  1832),  at  p.  81.     Compare  his  edition  of  the  Ifefeorv- 
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aecendentes  ad  vertacem  Picus  de  Tenariph  eo  vadunt  noctu  et 
non  interdiu ;  et  paulo  post  ortum  soils  monentur  et  excitantur 
a  ducibus  suis  at  festinent  descendere^  propter  periculum  (ut 
videtur)  a.tenuitate  aeris^  ne  solvat  spiritus  et  suffocet.^ 

Ad  »»  3».  Beflexio  radiorum  solis,  in  regionibus  prope  circulos 
polares^  admodum  debilis  et  inefficax  inyenitur  in  calore :  adeo 
utBelgas,  qui  hybemarunt  in  Nova  ZemblaS  cum  expectarent 
nayis  suae  liberationem  et  deobstructionem  a  glaciali  mole  (quae 
earn  obsederat)  per  initia  mensis  Julii  spe  sua  frustrati  sint,  et 
coacti  Bcaphse  se  committere.  Itaque  radii  solis  directi  videntur 
parum  posse,  etiam  super  terram  planam ;  nee  reflexi  etiam, 
nisi  multiplicentur  et  uniantur ;  quod  fit  cum  sol  magis  vergit 
ad  perpendiculum ;  quia  timi  incidentia  radiorum  facit  angulos 
acutiores,  ut  lineae  radiorum  sint  magis  in  propinquo :  ubi  con- 
tra in  magnis  obliquitatibus  solis  anguli  sint  valde  obtun,  et 
proinde  line®  radiorum  magis  distantes.  Sed  interim  notandum 
est,  multas  esse  posse  operationes  radiorum  solis,  atque  etiam 
ex  natura  Calidi,  quae  non  sunt  proportionates  ad  tactum  nostrum : 
adeo  ut  respectu  nostri  non  operentur  usque  ad  calefactionem, 
sed  respectu  aliorum  nonnuUorum  corporum  exequantur  opera 
CalidL 

bgiea  of  Aristotle,  where  he  has  given  m  eztenso  the  passage  in  which  Gemlnus 
speaks  In  the  same  manner  of  Mount  Cyllene  In  Arcadia,  and  also  a  similar  statement 
made  by  Philoponus  with  respect  to  Olympus.  The  whole  class  of  stories  seem  (as 
Ideler  following  Lobeck  remarks)  .to  have  somewhat  of  a  mythical  character.  G.  Bnmo 
apparently  confounded  Philoponus  with  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  when  in  the  Ceua  di 
Cenere  he  asserted  that  the  latter  mentions  the  sacrifices  on  the  top  of  Olympus.  In 
the  passage  on  the  sutiiect  in  which  we  might  expect  to  find  him  doing  so,  namely  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Meteoroloffia,  i.  c  3.,  he  does  not  specify  any  particular 
mountain. 

That  there  b  no  wind  nor  rain  on  Olympus  is  mentioned  as  a  common  opinion 
by  St  Augustin,  De  Civ,  Dei,  xvi.  27.    Compare  Dante,  Pttrg,  xxrlii.  112. 

^  Lest  the  animal  spirits  should  swoon  and  be  suffocated  by  the  tenuity  of  the  air. 

'  Tbis  of  course  refers  to  Barents*s  expedition  in  search  of  a  North-East  passage.  He 
passed  the  winter  1596-7  at  Nova  Zembla.  [In  Barentz's  first  voyage,  1594,  he 
was  stopped  by  the  ice  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  obliged  to  return.  In  his  third  voy- 
age, 1596,  his  first  considerable  check  was  on  the  19th  of  July ;  after  which  he  only 
succeeded  in  coasting  round  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Zembla  till  the  26th  of 
August,  where  the  ship  stuck  fast  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  her  and  winter  on  the 
island,  and  return  in  their  boats  in  the  beginning  of  June  1597.  See  the  letter  signed 
by  the  company :  "  Three  Voyages  by  the  North-East,  &c.,*'  Hackluyt  Society,  1853, 
p.  191.  This  letter  was  begun  on  the  Ist  of  June:  **  llavhig  till  this  day  stayed  for 
the  time  and  opportunity  in  hope  to  get  our  ship  levee,  and  now  are  clean  out  of  hope 
thereof,  for  that  it  lieth  shut  up  and  enclosed  in  the  ice,"  Sec. :  and  ended  on  the  13th, 
**  notwithstanding  that  while  we  were  making  ready  to  be  gone,  we  had  great  wind 
out  of  the  west  and  north-west,  and  yet  find  no  alteration  nor  bettering  in  the  weather, 
and  therefore  in  the  last  extremity  we  left  it.**  This  narrative,  written  by  Oerrit  de 
Veer,  one  of  the  party,  was  first  published  In  Dutch  in  1 598 ;  translated  into  Latin  and 
French  the  same  year;  into  Italian  in  1599;  into  English  in  1609.  See  Introductlou, 
p.  cxviii.  «  Per  initia  mensis  Junii/*  would  have  been  more  accurate.—-/.  £.] 
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Ada«4».  Fiat  hujusmodi  experimentum.  Accipiatur  spe- 
culum' fabricatum  contra  ac  fit  in  speculis  comburentibus,  et 
interponatnr  inter  manum  et  radios  solis;  et  fiat  observatio, 
utrum  miniiat  calorem  solis,  quemadmodnm  speculum  combu- 
rens  enndem  auget  et  intendit.  Manifestum  est  enim,  quoad 
radios  opticos,  prout  fabricatur  speculum  in  densitate  inaequali 
respectu  medii  et  latenim,  ita  apparere  simulachra  magis  diffusa 
aut  magis  contracta.     Itaque  idem  videndum  in  calore. 

Ads»s«.      Fiat  experimentum  diligenter,  utrum  per  specula 

comburentia  fortissima  et  optime  fabricata  radii  lunae  possint 

excipi  et  colligi  in  aliqucm  vel  minimum  gradum  teporis.     Is 

vero  gnidus  teporis  si  fortasse  nimis  subtilis  et  debilis  fuerit,  ut 

ad  tactum  percipi  et  deprehendi  non  possit,  confugiendum  erit 

ad  vitra  ilia  qua3  indicant  constitutionem  aeris  calidam  aut  fri- 

gidam ;  ita  ut  radii  lun»  per  speculum  comburens  incidant  et 

jaciantur  in  summitatem  yitri  hujusmodi ;  atque  turn  notetur  si 

fiat  depressio  aqus  per  teporem. 

Ad  2»  6*.  Practicetur  etiam  vitrum  comburens  super  calidum  * 
quod  non  sit  radiosum  aut  luminosom^;  ut  ferri  et  lapidis 
calefacti  sed  non  igniti,  aut  aqu»  ferventis,  aut  similium ;  et 
notetur  utmm  fiat  augmentum  et  intentio  calidi,  ut  in  radiis 
solis. 

Ad  *m  7».  Practicetur  etiam  speculum  comburens  in  flamma 
communL 

Ad2»e>.  Cometarum  (si  et  illos  numerare  inter  meteora 
libuerit)  ^  non  deprehenditur  constans  aut  manifestus  effectus  in 
augendis  ardoribus  anni,  licet  siccitates  ssepius  inde  sequi  no- 
tatae  sint.  Quiuetiam  trabes  et  columnar  lucidas  et  chasmata 
et  similia  apparent  sspius  temporibus  hybemis  quam  »stivis ; 
et  maxime  per  intensissima  frigora,  sed  conjuncta  cum  siccitati- 
bus.  Fiilmina  tamen  et  coruscationes  et  tonitrua  raro  eyeniunt 
hyeme^  sed  sub  tempus  magnorum  fervorum.     At  stelks  (quaa 

*  **  SpecaluTD,**  used  for  /<n«.  Read  *<  specinuni,"  the  common  word.  t7  paMes 
▼ery  easily  into  u  ;  and  protiably  the  traosition  was  more  fkclle  in  the  curslye  hand. 

*  So  In  the  oii^nal ;  qy.  corpus  ctiHdum, — /.  & 

'  Menenoe  says  the  greater  number  of  the  experiments  mentioned  ia  the  second 
book  of  the  Ntwum  Orgamtm  had  already  been  made,  and  mentions  particularly,  as  If 
he  had  himself  tried  it,  the  reflexion  of  all  kinds  of  heat  by  a  burning  mirror.  He  also 
asierts  that  light  is  always  accompanied  by  heat  De  la  FerUS  de$  Scieneea  (1625), 
p.  210. 

*  That  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  comets  to  be  more  than  merely  meteoric 
exhalations  is  the  thesis  maintained,  and  doubtless  with  great  ability,  by  Galileo  in 
his  SaggiaUnrey  —  the  true  view,  or  at  least  a  nearer  approach  to  it,  haying  been  pro- 
pounded b>'  the  Jesuit  Grossi.    Bacon  perhaps  alludes  to  this  controversy. 

VOL.  I.  R  r^         T 
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vocnnt)  cadentes  existlmantur  yulgo  znagis  constare  ex  yiscosa 
aliqua  materia  splendida  et  accensa^  quam  esse  naturae  ignesB 
fortioris.     Sed  de  hoc  inquiratur  ulterius. 

Ad4«9».       Sunt  qusedam  coruscationes   quas  prsebent  lumen 
sed  non  urunt;  eas  vero  semper  fiunt  sine  tonitru. 

Ad5>aiio».  Eructationes   et  eruptiones  flammarum  inyeni- 

untur  non  minus  in  regionibus  frigidis  quam  calidis;  ut  in 
Islandia  et  Groenlandia ;  quemadmodum  et  arbores  per  re^ones 
firigidas  magis  sunt  quandoque  inflammabiles  et  magis  picese  ac 
resinossB  quam  per  regiones  calidas ;  ut  fit  in  abiete,  pinu,  et 
reliquis ;  verum  in  quali  situ  et  natura  soli  hujusmodi  eruptio- 
nes fieri  soleant^  ut  possimus  Affirmativad  subjungere  Negali- 
vam^  non  satis  quaesitum  est. 

Ad6<»iii«.  Omnifl  flamma  perpetuo   est  calida  magis  aut 

minus^  neque  omnino  subjungitur  Negativa ;  et  tamen  referunt 
ignem  fatuum  (quem  yocant),  qui  etiam  aliquando  impingitur 
in  parietem  ^  non  multum  habere  caloris ;  fortasse  instar 
flammae  spiritus  vini^  quae  demens  et  lenis  est.  Sed  adhuc 
lenior  videtur  ea  flamma  quae  in  nonnuUis  historiis  fidis  et 
gravibus  invenitur  apparuisse  circa  capita  et  comaa  puerorum 
et  virginum;  quae  nullo  modo  comas  adurebat,  sed  molliter 
circum  eas  trepidabat.  Atque  certissimum  est^  circa  equmn 
in  itinere  sudantem  noctu  et  suda  tempestate  apparuisse  quan- 
doque coruscationem  quandam  absque  manifesto  colore.  Atque 
paucis  abhinc  annis,  notissimum  est  et  pro  miraculo  quasi 
habitum  gremiale  cujusdam  puellae  paulo  motimi  aut  fricattun 
coruscasse;  quod  fortasse  factum  est  ob  alumen  aut  sales 
quibus  gremiale  tinctum  erat  paulo  crassius  haerentia  et  in- 
crustata,  et  ex  fricatione  fracta.  Atque  certissimum  est  sao- 
eharum  onme,  sive  conditum  (ut  vocant)  sive  simplex,  modo 
sit  durius,  in  tenebris  fractum  aut  cultello  scalptmn  ooruscare. 
Similiter  aqua  marina  et  salsa  noctu  interdum  inyenitur  remia 
fortiter  percussa  coruscare.  Atque  etiam  in  tempestatibus 
spuma  maris  fortiter  agitata  noctu  coruscat;  quam  coruscatio- 
nem Hispani  pulmanem  marinum  vocant.'  De  ilia  flamma 
autem  quam  antiqui  nautae  vocabant  Castorem  et  Pottucem,  et 

>  t.  e.  Which  sometimes  even  settles  on  a  wall. 

*  The  phrase  **pulmo  marine**  is  as  much  Italian  as  Spanish, — except  of  eoune,  that 
in  Italian  **  pulmo**  is  replaced  by  <*  polroo,** —  and  is  merely  a  translation  of  vrc^fMrar 
da)Juraios,  which  Is  used  by  Dloscorides,  De  Materid  Medied,  il.  39.  The  luminous 
apiiearance  arises  apparently  from  a  molluscous  animal,  which  in  texture  is  like  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  from  which  circumstance  It  derives  the  name  which  Dioscorides 
gives  it.     Cf.  De  Aug.  iv.  8. 
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modemi  Focum  Saneti  Ermi  ^  qualem  calorem  habeat  non  satis 
qnssitum  est. 

Ad7«i2».  Onrne    ignitum    ita   ut   yertator   in    ruborem 

igneum  etiam  sine  flamma  perpetuo  caiidum  est^  neque  huic 
AffirmatiTse  snbjungitur  Negativa ;  sed  quod  in  proximo  est 
YidetuT  esse  lignum  putre^  quod  splendet  noctu  neque  tamen 
deprehen^tur  caiidum ;  et  squamse  piscium  putrescentes,  quae 
etiam  splendent  noctu,  nee  inveniuntur  ad  tactum  calldse; 
neque  etiam  corpus  cicindelse  aut  muscss  (quam'yocant  Luci- 
clam)  caiidum  ad  tactum  deprehenditur. 

Ad8«ia*.  De  balneis  calidis,  in  quo  situ  et  natura  soli 
emanare  soleant  non  satis  qussitum  est;  itaque  non  snbjun- 
gitur Negativa. 

iid9»  Jin.  Liquidis  ferventibus  snbjungitur  Negativa  ipsius 

liquid!  in  natura  sua.  Nullum  enim  invenitur  liquidum  tan- 
gibile  quod  sit  in  natura  sua  et  maneat  constanter  caiidum,  sed 
superinducitur  ad  tempus  tantum  calor,  ut  natura  ascititia^: 
adeo  ut  qu»  potestate  et  operatione  sunt  maxime  calida,  ut 
spiritus  yini,  olea  aromatum  chymica,  etiam  olea  vitrioli  et 
sulphnris,  et  similia,  quae  paulo  post  adurunt,  ad  primum 
tactum  sint  frigida.  Aqua  autem  balnecMrum  naturalium  ex- 
cepta  in  vas  aliquod  et  separata  a  fontibus  suis  defervescit 
perinde  ac  aqua  igne  calefacta.  At  verum  est  corpora  oleosa 
ad  tactum  paulo  minus  esse  frigida  quam  aquea;  ut  oleum 
minus  quam  aqua,  sericum  minus  quam  linteum.  Verum  hoc 
pertinet  ad  Tabulam  Graduum  de  Frigido. 

Adia^iSK  Similiter  yapori  fervido  snbjungitur  Negativa 
natnne  ipsius  vaporis,  qualis  apud  nos  invenitur.  Etenim 
exhalatlones  ex  oleosis,  licet  facile  inflammabiles,  tamen  non 
inyeuiuntur  calidae,  nisi  a  corpore  calido  recenter  exhalaverint 

Ad  io>«  ie».  Similiter  aeri  ipsi  ferventi  snbjungitur  Negativa 
naturae  aeris  ipsius.  Neque  enim  invenitur  apud  nos  aer 
calidus;  nisi  fiierit  aut  conclusus,  aut  attritus,  aut  manifeste 
calefactna  a  sole,  igne,  aut  aliquo  alio  corpore  calido. 

Adii«i7«.         Sabjungitur  Negativa  tempestatum  frigidarum 


*  **  O  lume  tIto,  que  a  maiitinia  gente 
Tem  por  santo  em  tempo  de  tormenta." 

O9  Lusiadas  de  CamoSs,  canto  y.  est  18. 
I  take  this  qnotatioQ  from  Humboldt'i  Kotmos,  11.  p.  122. 

*  E  Gooveno,  calor  ii  luil  a  natura  adscitltla  to  solids.  In  modern  physics  this  dis- 
tinction would  be  altogether  without  a  meaning.  That  a  hot  liquid  returns  after  a 
while  to  a  cold  aUte,  was  adduced  as  an  annmient  for  the  existence  of  substantial  formi. 
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magis  qaam  pro  ratione  temporis  anni^  quse  eyeniimt  apud  nos 
flante  Euro  et  Borea;  quemadmodum  et  contrariie  tempestates 
eyeniunt  flante  Austro  et  Zephyro.  Etiam  inclinatio  ad  pluviam 
(prsssertim  temporibus  hyemalibos)  comitatur  tempestatem  te- 
pidam ;  at  gelu  contra  frigidam. 

Ad  i9»  i8«.  Subjungitur  Negatiya  aeris  condusi  in  cayemis 
tempore  sestiyo.  At  de  aere  concluso  omnino  diligentius  in- 
quirendtun.  Primo  enim  non  absque  causa  in  dubitationem 
yenit  qualis  sit  natura  aeris  quatenus  ad  calidum  et  frigidum 
in  natura  sua  propria.  Becipit  enim  aer  calidum  manifesto  ex 
impressione  coelestium ;  fiigidum  autem  fortasse  ab  expiratione 
terras;  et  rursus  in  media  (quam  yocant)  regione  aeris  a 
yaporibus  frigidis  et  niyibus ;  ut  nullum  judicimn  fieri  possit 
de  aeris  natura  per  aerem  qui  foras  est  et  sub  dio^  sed  yerius 
foret  judicium  per  aerem  conclusum.  Atqui  opus  est  etiam  ut 
aer  concludatur  in  tali  yasi  et  materia  qusB  nee  ipsa  imbuat 
aerem  calido  yel  frigido  ex  yi  propria  nee  facile  admittat  yim 
aeris  extraneL  Fiat  itaque  experimentum  per  ollam  figularem 
multiplici  corio  obductam  ad  muniendam  ipsam  ab  aere  ex- 
traneo,  facta  mora  per  tres  aut  quatuor  dies  in  yase  bene 
occluso;  deprehensio  autem  fit  post  apertionem  yasis  yel  per 
manum  yel  per  yitrum  graduum  ordine  applicatmn. 

Ad  i8a»  i9».  Subest  similiter  dubitatio,  utrum  tepor  in  lana 
et  pellibus  et  plumis  et  hujusmodi  fiat  ex  quodam  exili  calore 
inhaerente,  quatenus  excemuntur  ab  animalibus ;  aut  etiam  ob 
pinguedinem  quandam  et  oleositatem^  quae  sit  naturae  congrus 
cum  tepore;  yel  plane  pb  conclusionem  et  fractionem  aeris^  ut 
in  articulo  praecedente  dictum  est.  Yidetur  enim  onmb  aer 
abscissus  a  continuitate  aeris  forinseci  habere  nonnihil  teporia. 
Itaque  fiat  experimentum  in  fibrosis  quae  fiunt  ex  lino ;  non 
ex  lana  aut  plimiis  aut  serico,  quae  excemuntur  ab  animatis. 
Notandum  est  etiam^  omnes  pulyeres  (ubi  manifesto  includitur 
aer)  minus  esse  frigidos  quam  corpora  integra  ipsorum ;  quem- 
admodum etiam  existimamus  omnem  spumam  (utpote  quae 
aerem  contineat)  minus  esse  frigidam  quam  liquorem  ipsum. 

Adi4«»M*.  Huic  non  subjungitur  Negatiya.  Nihil  enim 
reperitur  apud  nos  siye  tangibile  siye  spiritale  quod  admotum 
igni  non  excipiat  calorem.  In  eo  tamen  difierunt^  quod  alia 
excipiant  calorem  citius,  ut  aer,  olemn,  et  aqua ;  alia  tardius, 
ut  lapis  et  metalla.    Verum  hoc  pertinet  ad  Tabulam  Graduum. 

AdisMiiu.        Huic  Instantiie   non  subjungitur  Negativa  alia, 
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quam  ut  bene  notetur  non  excitari  Bcintillas  ex  silice  et  chal jbe 
aut  alia  aliqua  substantia  dura  nisi  ubi  excutinntur  minutiaB 
aliqusB  ex  ipsa  substantia  lapidis  vel  metallic  neque  aerem 
attritum  unquam  per  se  generare  scintillas,  ut  vulgo  putant; 
quin  et  ipss  illae  scintillse  ex  pondere  corporis  igniti  magis 
verg;unt  deorsum  quam  sursum,  et  in  extinctione  redeunt  in 
quandam  fuliginem  corpoream. 

Adi6w>2».  ExistimamuB  huic  instantig  non  subjungi  Ne- 
gativam.  Nullum  enim  invenitur  apud  nos  corpus  tangibile 
quod  non  ex  attritione  manifesto  calescat;  adeo  ut  veteres 
somniarent  non  inesse  coelestibus  aliam  yiam  aut  virtutem 
calefiMJendi  nisi  ex  attritione  aeris  per  rotationem  rapidam  et 
incitatam.'  Yerum  in  hoc  genere  ulterius  inquirendum  est 
utnim  corpora  quae  emittuntur  ex  machinis  (qualia  sunt  pilse 
ex  tormentis)  non  ex  ipsa  percussione  contrahant  aliquem 
gradum  caloris;  adeo  ut  postquam  deciderint  inveniantur  non- 
nibil  calida.  At  aer  motus  magis  infrigidat  quam  calefacit;  ut 
in  yentis  et  foUibus  et  flatu  oris  contractL  Yerum  hujusmodi 
motus  non  est  tam  rapidus  ut  excitet  calorem,  et  fit  secundum 
totum,  non  per  particulas;  ut  mirum  non  sitj  si  non  generet 
calorem. 

Adi7«83*.  Circa  banc  instantiam  facienda  est  inquisitio 
diligentior.  Yidentur  enim  herbse  et  vegetabilia  yiridia  et 
humida  aliquid  habere  in  se  occulti  caloris.  Hie  yero  calor  tam 
tenuis  est  ut  in  singulis  non  percipiatur  ad  tactum,  yerum 
postquam  ilia  adunata  sint  et  conclusa,  ut  spiritus  ipsorum 
non  expiret  in  aerem  sed  se  inyicem  foyeat,  tum  yero  oritur 
calor  manifestus,  et  nonnunquam  flamma  in  materia  congrua. 

Adi8>«M«.  Etiam  circa  banc  instantiam  diligentior  facienda 
est  inquisitio.  Yidetur  enim  calx  yiva  aqua  aspersa  conoipere 
calorem  yd  propter  unionem  caloris  qui  antea  distrahebatur 
(ut  ante  dictum  est  de  herbis  conclusis),  yel  ob  irritationem  et 
exasperationem  spiritus  ignei  ab  aqua,  ut  fiat  quidam  conflictus 
et  antiperistasis.  Utra  yero  res  sit  in  causa  facilius  apparebit 
si  loco  aqusB  immittatur  oleum;   oleum  enim  aequo  ac  aqua 

'  See  Artet  Meteorol.  r.  c.  2.  sub  flnem  ;  or  De  Coelo,  il  c.  7.  It  seems  probable 
tbai  Aristotle  was  inflaenced  by  a  wish  to  secure  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
universe,  which  he  saw  would  be  put  in  peril  if  celestial  heat  were  ascribed  to  anything 
akin  to  combustion.  We  now  know  that  the  generation  of  heat,  whether  by  friction,  com- 
bustion, or  otherwise,  inToWes  a  loss  of  vis  viva,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  material  universe  sprang,  at  a  finite  distance  of  time  ago,  out  of  something 
wholly  and  inconceivably  difflerent  frtmi  itself.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
way  in  which  ontology  here  forces  itself  into  physics. 
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yalebit  ad  nnionem  spiritus  inclusi,  sed  non  ad  irritationem. 
Etiam  faciendum  est  experimentum  latius  tarn  in  cineribus  et 
caldbus  diyersorum  corporum^  quam  per  immissionem  diver- 
Borum  liquorum. 

Adi9«i2s*.  Huic  instantise  subjungitur  Negativa  aliorum 
metalloram  quae  sunt  magis  moUia  et  fluxa.  Etenim  bracteolae 
auri  solute  in  liquorem  per  aquam  regis  nullum  dant  calorem 
ad  tactum  in  dissolutione ;  neque  similiter  plumbum  in  aqua 
forti;  neque  etiam  argentum  vivum  (utmemini);  sed  argentum 
ipsum  pamm  excitat  caloris^  atque  etiam  cuprum  (ut  memini), 
sed  magis  manifesto  stannum^  atque  omnium  maxime  ferrum  et 
chaljbs^  quffi  non  solum  fortem  excitant  calorem  in  dissolutione^ 
sed  etiam  yiolentam  ebullitionem.^  Itaque  videtur  calor  fieri 
per  conflictum,  cum  aquse  fortes  penetrant  et  fodiunt  et  divellunt 
partes  corporis^  et  corpora  ipsa  resistunt  Ubi  vero  corpora 
faciUus  cedunt  vix  excitatur  calor. 

AdaouiM*.  Calori  animalium  nulla  subjungitur  Negativa^  nisi 
insectorum  (ut  dictum  est)  ob  parvitatem  corporis.  Etenim  in 
piscibus  collatis  ad  animalia  terrestria  magis  notatur  gradus 
caloris  quam  privatio.  In  vegetabilibus  autem  et  plantis  nul- 
lus  percipitur  gradus  caloris  ad  tactum^  neque  in  lacluymis 
ipsorum,  neque  in  medullis  recenter  apertis.  At  in  animalibus 
magna  reperitur  diversitas  caloris,  tum  in  partibus  ipsorum 
(alius  est  enim  calor  circa  cor,  alius  in  cerebro,  alius  circa 
externa),  tum  in  accidentibus  eorum,  ut  in  exercitatione  ve- 
hementi  et  febribus. 

Ad3i««a7«.  Huic  instantifls  vix  subjungitur  Negativa.  Quin- 
etiam  excrementa  animalium  non  recentia  manifesto  habent 
calorem  potentialem,  ut  cernitur  in  impinguatione  soli. 

Ad2v«eta3»*i8».  Liquores  (sive  aqu»  yocentur  sive  olea)  qui 
habent  magnam  et  intensam  acrimoniam  exequuntur  opera 
caloris  in  divulsione  corporum,  atque  adustione  post  aliquam 
moram ;  sed  tamen  ad  ipsum  tactum  manus  non  sunt  calidi  ab 
initio.  Operantur  autem  secundum  analogiam*  et  poroe  corpo- 
ris cui  adjunguntur.     Aqua  enim  regis  aurum  solvitj  argentum 


'  This  ebullition  is  of  course  not  the  rtnJt  of  the  lieat,  but  arises  ttfxa  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas  during  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal. 

'  This  is  another  instance  of  the  large  sense  given  to  the  word  analogla.  Aqua 
regia  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Its  power  of  dissolving  gold  i« 
ascribed  by  Davy  to  the  liberation  of  chlorine  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  arids. 
The  different  result  in  the  case  of  silver  arises  from  tbe  insolubility  of  chloride  of 
silver. 
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mmime ;  at  oontra  aqua  fortis  argentum  solvit,  aurum  minime ; 
neutmni  autem  solvit  vitnun ;  et  sic  de  ceteris. 

Ad  Mw  98>.  Fiat  ezperimentum  spiritus  vini  in  lignis,  ac  etiam 
in  butyro  aut  cera  aut  pice;  si  forte  per  calorem  sumn  ea 
aliquatenus  liquefaciat.  Etenim  instantia  24*  ostendit  pote- 
statem  ejus  imitativam  caloris  in  incmstationibus.  Itaque  fiat 
eiimliter  ezperimentum  in  liquefactionibus.  Fiat  etiam  expe- 
rimentum  per  vitrum  graduum  sive  calendare  quod  conca- 
vum  sit  in  simmiitat^  sua  per  exterius ;  et  immittatur  in  iUud 
concavum  exterius  spiritus  vini  bene  rectificatus,  cum  operculo 
ut  melius  contineat  calorem  suum ;  et  notetur  utrum  per  calo- 
rem snum  faciat  aquam  descendere. 

Ad9s«iS3^  Aromata,  et  herb»  acres  ad  palatum,  multo  magis 
8umpt»  interius,  percipiuntur  calida.  Yidendum  itaque  in 
quibus  aliis  materiis  exequantur  opera  caloris.  Atque  refe- 
ront  nautfls,  cum  cumuli  et  mass®  aromatum  diu  conclusas 
subito  aperiuntur,  periculum  instare  illis  qui  eas  primo  agitant 
et  extrahunt  a  febribus  et  inflammationibua  spiritus.^  Simi- 
liter fieri  poterit  experimentum,  utrum  pulveres  hujusmodi 
aromatum  aut  herbarum  non  arefaciant  laridum  et  camem 
suspensam  super  ipsos,  veluti  fumus  ignis. 

AdS6-ai8i«.  Acrimonia  sire  penetratio  inest  tam  frigidis,  qualia 
sunt  acetum  et  oleum  vitrioli,  quam  caUdis,  qualia  sunt  oleum 
origani  et  similia.  Itaque  similiter  et  in  animatis  cient  dolorem, 
et  in  non  animatis  divellunt  partes  et  consumunt.  Neque  huic 
instantiffi  subjungitur  Negativa.  Atque  in  animatis  nullus 
reperitur  dolor  nisi  cum  quodam  sensu  caloris. 

Ads7*»3>».  Commtmes  sunt  complures  actiones  et  calidi  et 
fin^di,  licet  diversa  admodum  ratione.  Nam  et  nives  puerorum 
manus  videntur  paulo  post  urere ;  et  frigora  tuentur  cames  a 
putrefiictione,  non  minus  quam  ignis;  et  calores  contrahunt 
corpora  in  minus,  quod  fieusiunt  et  fri^da.  Verum  haec  et 
similia  opportunius  est  referre  ad  Inquisitionem  de  Frigido. 

XIII. 

Tertio  fadenda  est  Comparentia  ad  Intellectum  instantiarum 
in  quibus  natura  de  qua  fit  inquisitio  inest  secundum  magis  et 
minus;   sive  facta  comparatione  incrementi  et  decrementi  in 

*  In  the  AnmUi  of  Pkihmphy  a  case  is  mentioned  In  whidi  the  effluvia  arising  on 
the  opening  of  a  large  bark-store  at  GKiayra  were  sufficiently  powerftil  to  cure  a  iNid 
fever. 
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eodem  subjecto^  sive  facta  comparatione  ad  inyicem  in  subjectas 
dlversis.  Cum  enim  Forma  rei  sit  ipsissima  res ;  neque  differat 
res  a  Forma,  aliter  quam  difFerunt  apparens  et  existens^  aut 
exterius  et  interiusy  aut  in  ordine  ad  hominem  et  in  ordine  ad 
universum  ^ ;  omnino  sequitur  ut  non  recipiatur  aliqua  natura 
pro  vera  Forma^  nisi  perpetuo  decrescat  quando  natura  ipsa 
decrescit^  et  similiter  perpetuo  augeatur  quando  natura  ipsa 
augetur.  Hanc  itaque  tabulam  Tabulam  Graduum  sive  7Vz- 
bulam  ComparativcB  appellare  consuevimus. 

Tdbula  Graduum  siye  Comparative  in  Calido. 
Primo  itaque  dicemus  de  iis  qu®  nullum  prorsus  gradum 
c^oris  habent  ad  tactum^  sed  yidentur  habere  potentialem 
tantum  quendam  calorem,  sive  dispositionem  et  prseparationem 
ad  calidum.  Postea  demum  descendemus  ad  ea  quss  sunt  actu 
sive  ad  tactum  calida^  eorumque  fortitudines  et  gradus. 

1.  In  corporibus  solidis  et  tangibilibus  nbn  invenitur  aliquid 
quod  in  natura  sua  calidum  sit  originaliter.  Non  enim  lapis 
aliquis,  non  metallum^  non  sulphur,  non  fossile  aliquod,  non 
lignum,  non  aqua,  non  cadaver  animalis,  inveniuntur  calida. 
Aqu8B  autem  calidae  in  balneis  videntur  calefieri  per  accidens, 
sive  per  flammam  aut  ignem  subterraneum,  qualis  ex  JEtna 
et  montibus  aliis  compluribus  evomitur,  sive  ex  conflictu 
corporum,  quemadmodum  calor  fit  in  ferri  et  stanni  dissolu- 
tionibus.  Itaque  gradus  caloris  in  inanimatis,  quatenus  ad 
tactum  himianum,  nuUus  est;  veruntamen  ilia  gradu  frigoris 
diiFerunt;  non  enim  asque  frigidum  est  lignum  ac  metallum. 
Sed  hoc  pertinet  ad  Tabulam  Graduum  in  Friyido. 

2.  Attamen  quoad  potentiales  calores  et  prseparationes  ad 
flammam,  complura  inveniuntur  inanimata  admodum  disposita, 
ut  sulphur,  naphtha,  petrekeunL^ 

3.  Quae  antea  incaluerunt,  ut  fimus  equinus  ex  animali,  aut 
calx  aut  fortasse  cinis  aut  fuligo  ex  igne,  reliquias  latentes 
quasdam  caloris  prions  retinent.  Itaque  fiunt  quaedam  di- 
stillationes  et  separationes  corporum  per  sepulturam  in  fimo 
equino,  atque  excitatur  calor  in  calce  per  aspersionem  aquae ; 
ut  jam  dictum  est 

>  **  Eles  "  is  to  be  taken  In  a  general  wnae,  so  as  to  include  not  only  substances,  but 
also  what  Bacon  calls  natune.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  translated  as  if  it  were 
synonymous  with  corpus;  and  in  fact  in  a  subsequent  passage  (II.  §  50.)  ^res'*'and 
**  corpus  **  are,  so  to  speak,  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other.  **  Berum  fomue  et  Cor- 
porum schematismL*' 

■  The  Laliu  form  of  the  word  is  petroleum. 
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4.  Inter  vegetabilia  non  invenitur  aliqoa  planta  siye  pars 
plantae  (veluti  lachrjnma  aut  mediilla)  quae  sit  ad  tactuin 
humanum  calida.  Sed  tamen  (ut  superius  dictum  est)  herbas 
Yirides  condussB  calescunt;  atque  ad  interiorem  tactum^  veluti 
ad  psdatum  aut  ad  stomachum  aut  etiam  ad  exteriores  partes^ 
post  aliquaxn  moram  (ut  in  emplastris  et  unguentis)  alia  vege- 
tabilia invemnntur  calida^  alia  frigida. 

5.  Non  invenitur  in  partibus  animaliumj  postquam  fuerint 
mortuae  aut  separataB,  aliqoid  calidum  ad  tactum  humanum. 
Nam  neque  fimus  equinus  ipse^  nisi  fuerit  conclusus  et  sepultus^ 
calorem  retinet.  Sed  tamen  onmis  fimus  habere  videtur  calorem 
potentialem^  ut  in  agrorum  impinguatione.  £t  similiter^  cada^ 
vera  animalium  hujusmodi  habent  latentem  et  potentialem 
calorem ;  adeo  ut  in  coemeteriis  ubi  quotidie  fiunt  sepultume 
terra  calorem  quendam  occultum  colligate  qui  cadaver  aliquod 
recenter  impositum  consumit  longe  citius  quam*  terra  pura. 
Atque  apud  orientales  traditur  inveniri  textile  quoddam  tenue 
et  molle^  factum  ex  avium  plumagine»  quod  vi  innata  butyrum 
solvat  et  liquefaciat  in  ipso  leviter  involutum. 

6.  Quas  impinguant  agros^  ut  fimi  omnis  generis^  creta^  arena 
marisj  sal^  et  similia,  dispositionem  nonnullam  habent  ad  cali- 
dum. 

7.  Omnis  putrefactio  in  se  rudimenta  quasdam  exilis  caloris 
habet^  licet  non  hucusque  ut  ad  tactum  percipiatur.  Nam 
nee  ea  ipsa  quas  putrefacta  solvuntur  in  animalcula,  ut  caro, 
caseus,  ad  tactum  percipiuntur  calida;  neque  lignum  putre^ 
quod  noctu  splendet^  deprehen^tur  ad  tactmn  calidum.  Calor 
autem  in  putridis  quandoque  se  prodit  per  odores  tetros  et 
fortes. 

8.  Primus  itaque  caloris  gradus^  ex  iis  quae  ad  tactum  huma- 
num percipiuntur  calida,  videtur  esse  calor  animalium,  qui  bene 
magnam  habet  gradumn  latitudinem.  Nam  infimus  gradus  (ut 
in  insectis)  vix  ad  tactum  deprenditur ;  smnmus  autem  gradus 
vix  attingit  ad  gradum  caloris  radiorum  solis  in  regionibus  et 
temporibus  maxime  ferventibus,  neque  ita  acris  est  quin  tole- 
rari  possit  a  manu.  £t  tamen  referunt  de  ConstantioS  aliisque 
nonnulUs  qui  constitutionis  et  habitus  corporis  admodum  sicci 

*  This  It  true  of  eremacausis  rather  than  of  real  putre&ction.  But  the  distinction 
belongs  to  the  recent  history  of  chemistry. 

*  The  person  here  referred  to  is  Constantius  II.,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  burning  heat  of  the  fever  of  which  he  died  is  mentioned  by  Ammlanus  Marcel- 
linu<,  1.  xxi.  c  15. 
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fiierant^  quod  acutisslmis  febribus  correpid  ita  incaluerint  ut 
manum  admotam  aliquantulum  urere  yisi  sint. 

9.  Animalia,  ex  motu  et  exercitatione,  ex  yino  et  epulis^  ex 
venere,  ex  febribus  ardentibus^  et  ex  dolore,  augentur  calore. 

10.  Animalia  in  accessibus  febrium  intermittentium  a  prin- 
cipio  frigore  et  horrore  corripiuntur^  sed  paulo  post  majorem 
in  modum  incalescunt ;  quod  etiam  faciunt  a  principio  in  cau- 
sonibus  et  febribus  pestilentialibus. 

IL  Inquiratur  ulterius  de  calore  comparato  in  diyersis  ani- 
malibus^  veluti  piscibus,  quadrupedibus,  serpentibus^  avibus; 
atque  etiam  secundum  species  ipsorum^  ut  in  leone,  milvio, 
homine ;  nam  ex  vulgari  opinione,  pisces  per  interiora  minus 
calidi  simt^  aves  autem  maxime  calidfle;  prsesertim  columbae, 
accipitres^  struthiones.^ 

12.  Inquiratur  ulterius  de  calore  comparato  in  eodem  animali, 
secundum  partes  et  membra  ejus  diversa.  Nam  lac^  sanguis, 
sperma,  ova,  inveniuntur  gradu  modico  tepida,  et  minus  calida 
quam  ipsa  caro  exterior  in  animali  quando  movetur  aut  agitatur. 
Qualis  yero  gradus  sit  caloris  in  cerebro,  stomacho,  corde,  et 
reliquis,  similiter  adhuc  non  est  quassitinn. 

13.  Animalia  omnia,  per  hyemem  et  tempestates  frigidas,  se- 
cundum exterius  frigent;  sed  per  interiora  etiam  magis  esse 
calida  existimantur. 

14.  Calor  coelestium,  etiam  in  regione  calidissima  atque  tern- 
poribus  anni  et  diei  calidissimis,  non  eum  gradum  caloris  obtinet 
qui  yel  lignum  aridissimum  yel  stramen  yel  etiam  linteum 
ustiun  incendat  aut  adurat^  nisi  per  specula  comburentia  robo- 
retur ;  sed  tamen  e  rebus  humidis  vaporem  excitare  potest. 

15.  Ex  traditione  astronomorum  ponuntur  stellas  alias  magis, 
alias  minus  calidas.  Inter  planetas  enim  post  solem  ponitur 
Mars  calidissimus,  deinde  Jupiter,  deinde  Venus';  ponuntur 
autem  tanquam  frigidi  Luna  et  deinde  omnium  maxime  Satur- 
nus.  Inter  fixas  autem  ponitur  calidissimus  Sirius,  deinde  Cor 
Leonis,  sive  Begulus,  deinde  Canicula,  etc. 

16.  Sol  magis  calefacit,  quo  magis  yergit  ad  perpendiculum 
sive  Zenith,  quod  etiam  credendum  est  de  aliis  planetis,  pro 
modulo  suo  caloris;   exempli  gratia,  Jovem  magis  apud  nos 

*  Strutbio  commonly  means  an  ostrich,  but  it  seems  here  to  be  used  for  a  sparrow. 
— /.  S. 

*  By  some  Venus  was  accounted  cold  and  moist  Vide  Margarita  JPkO.  p.  627. 
Ptolemy,  however,  confirms  what  Bacon  says  of  her. 
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calefaoere  cum  positus  sit  sub  Cancro  aut  Leone  quam  sub 
Capricomo  aut  Aquario. 

17.  Credendum  est  solem  ipsiun  et  planetas  reUquos  magis 
calefacere  in  peiigasis  suis^  propter  propinquitatem  ad  terram^ 
quam  in  apogsis.  Quod  si  eveniat  ut  in  aliqua  regione  sol  sit 
simul  in  perigseo  et  propius  ad  perpendiculum,  necesse  est  ut 
ms^iB  calefaciat  quam  in  regione  ubi  sol  sit  similiter  in  perigaso 
Bed  magis  ad  obUquum.  Adeo  ut  comparatio  ezaltationis  pla- 
netarum  notari  debeat,  prout  ex  perpendiculo  aut  obliquitate 
participet,  secundum  regionum  varietatem. ' 

IS.  Sol  etiam^  et  similiter  reliqui  planet®^  calefacere  magis 
existimantur  cum  sint  in  proximo  ad  Stellas  fixas  majores ;  ye- 
luti  cum  sol  ponitur  in  Leone,  magis  vicinus  fit  Cordi  Leonis, 
CaudiB  Leonis,  et  Spic»  Yirginis,  et  Sirio,  et  Caniculse,  quam 
cum  ponitur  in  Cancro,  ubi  tamen  magis  sistitur  ad  perpendicu- 
luoL^  Atque  credendum  est  partes  coeli  majorem  infundere 
calorem  (licet  ad  tactum  minime  perceptibilem)  quo  magis 
omats  sint  stellis,  prsesertim  majoribus. 

19.  Omnino  calor  coelestium  augetur  tribus  modis;  videlicet 
ex  perpendiculo,  ex  propinquitate  sive  perig»o,  et  ex  conjun- 
ctione  sive  consortio  stellarum. 

20.  Magnum  omnino  invenitur  interyallum  inter  calorem 
animalium  ac  etiam  radiorum  coelestium  (prout  ad  nos  deferun- 
tur),  atque  flammam^  licet  lenissimam,  atque  etiam  ignita  omnia^ 
atque  insuper  liquores,  aut  aerem  ipsum  majorem  in  modum 
ab  igne  calefactum*  Etenim  flamma  spiritus  yini,  praesertim 
rara  nee  constipata,  tamen  potis  est  stramen  aut  linteum  aut 
papjmim  incendere;  quod  nunquam  faciet  calor  animalis  yel 
sofisy  absque  speculis  comburentibus. 

21.  FlammsB  autem  et  ignitorum  plurimi  sunt  gradus  in 
fortitudine  et  debilitate  caloris.  Yerum  de  his  nulla  est  facta 
diligens  inquisltio;  ut  necesse  sit  ista  leyiter  transmittere. 
Videtur  autem  ex  flammis  ilia  ex  spiritu  yini  esse  moUissima ; 
nisi  forte  ignis  fatuus,  aut  flamm®  seu  coruscationes  ex  sudoribus 
animalium,  sint  moUiores.  Hanc  sequi  opinamur  flammam  ex 
yegetabilibus  leyibus  et  porosis,  ut  stramine,  scirpis,  et  foliis 
arefactis,  a  quibus  non  multum  difierre  flammam  ex  pilis  aut 

>  This  astrological  fmcj  was  probably  suggested  by  a  wish  to  explain  why  July  is 
hotter  than  June.  In  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into  trigons  each  of  which  corre- 
spoDds  to  one  of  the  elements,  Leo  forms  one  of  the  corners  of  the  fiery  trigon ;  and  it 
b  moreover  the  son's  proper  sign. 
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plumis.  Hano  sequitur  fortasse  flamma  ex  lignis^  pnesertun  iis 
qu»  non  multum  habent  ex  resina  aut  pice;  ita  tamen  ut 
flamma  ex  lignis  qu»  parva  sunt  mole  (qu»  vulgo  colligantur  in 
fasciculos)  lenior  sit  quam  qu»  fit  ex  truncis  arborum  et  radi- 
cibus.  Id  quod  vulgo  experiri  licet  in  fomacibus  quas  femim 
excoquuDt^  in  quibus  ignis  ex  fasciculis  et  ramis  arborum  non 
est  admodum  utilis.  Hanc  sequitur  (ut  arbitramur)  flamma  ex 
oleo  et  sevo  et  cera,  et  hujusmodi  oleosis  et  pinguibus,  qusB 
sunt  sine  magna  acrimonia.  Fortissimus  autcm  calor  repeiitur 
in  pice  et  resina;  atque  adhuo  magis  in  sulphure  et  caphura^^ 
et  naphtha  et  petrel»o  et  salibus  (postquam  materia  cruda  eru- 
perit),  et  in  horum  compositionibus,  veluti  pulvere  tormentario^ 
igne  Graeco  (quem  vulgo  ignem  ferum  vocant),  et  diversis  ejus 
generibus,  quse  tam  obstinatum  habent  calorem  ut  ab  aquis  non 
facile  exstinguantur. 

22.  Existimamus  etiam  flammam  quas  resultat  ex  nonnullis 
metallis  imperfectis  esse  valde  robustam  et  acrem.  Verum  de 
istis  omnibus  inquiratur  ulterius. 

23.  Yidetur  autem  flamma  fulminum  potentiorum  has  omnes 
flammas  superare ;  adeo  ut  ferrum  ipsum  perfectum  aliquando 
coUiquaverit  in  guttas,  quod  flammas  illae  altene  facere  non 
possunt. 

24.  In  ignitis  autem  diversi  sunt  etiam  gradus  caloris,  de 
quibus  etiam  non  facta  est  diligens  inquisitio.  Calorem  maxime 
debilem  existimamus  esse  ex  linteo  usto,  quali  ad  flammas  exci- 
tationem  uti  solemus ;  et  similiter  ex  ligno  illo  spongioso  aut 
funiculis  arefactis  qui  ad  tormentorum  accensionem  adhibentur. 
Post  hunc  sequitur  carbo  ignitus  ex  lignis  et  anthracibus  atque 
etiam  ex  lateribus  ignitis,  et  similibus.  Ignitorum  autem  vehe- 
mentissime  calida  existimamus  esse  metalla  ignita,  ut  ferrum  et 
cuprum  et  caetera.  Yerum  de  his  etiam  facienda  est  idterior 
inquisitio. 

25.  Inveniuntur  ex  ignitis  nonnuUa  longe  calidiora  quam 
nonnullas  ex  flammis.  Multo  enim  calidius  est  et  magis  adurens 
ferrum  ignitum  quam  flamma  spiritus  vmi. 

26.  Inveniuntur  etiam  ex  illis  quae  ignita  non  sunt  sed  tan- 
tum  ab  igne  calefacta,  sicut  aquas  ferventes  et  aer  conclusus  in 
reverberatoriis,  nonnulla  quas  superant  calore  multa  ex  fl<i.nnmi<f 
ipsis  et  ignitis. 

'  Camphor. 
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27.  Motus  auget  calorem ;  ut  videre  est  in  follibuB  et  flatu ; 
adeo  ut  duriora  ex  metallis  non  solvantur  aut  liquefiant  per 
ignem  mortaum  aut  quietum^  nisi  flatu  excitetur. 

28.  Fiat  experimentum  per  specula  comburentia^  in  quibus 
(ut  memini)^  hoc  fit,  ut  si  speculum  ponatur  (exempli  gratia) 
ad  diatantiam  spitliamse  ab  objecto  combustibili,  non  tantopere 
incendat  aut  adurat  quam  si  positum  fuerit  speculum  (exempli 
gratia)  ad  diatantiam  semi-spithamae,  et  gradatim  et  lente  tra- 
hatur  ad  diatantiam  spithamsB.  Conus  tamen  et  unio  radiorum 
eadem  sunt,  sed  ipse  motus  auget  operationem  caloris.^ 

29.  Existimantur  incendia  ilia  qu»  fiunt  flante  vento  forti 
majores  progressus  facere  adversus  ventum  quam  secundum 
ventnm;  quia  scilicet  flamma  resilit  motu  pemiciorC)  vento 
remittente,  quam  procedit  vento  impellents 

30.  Flamma  non  emicat  aut  generatur,  nisi  detur  aliquid 
concavi  in  quo  flamma  movere  possit  et  ludere;  prasterquam 
in  flanmiis  flatuosis  pulveris  tormentarii,  et  similibus,  ubi  com- 
preseio  et  incarceratio  flammae  auget  ejus  furorem. 

31.  Incus  per  malleum  calefit  admodum;  adeo  ut  si  incus 
fuerit  IftmififlR  tenuioris,  existimemus  illam  per  fortes  et  continues 
ictus  mallei  posse  rubescere^ut  ferrum  ignitum;  sed  de  hoc  fiat 
experimentum. 

32.  At  in  ignitis  quas  sunt  porosa,  ita  ut  detur  spatium  ad 
exercendum  motum  ignis,  si  cofaibeatur  hujusmodi  motus  per 
compressionem  fortem,  statim  extinguitur  ignis;  veluti  cum 
linteum  ustum  aut  filum  ardens  candelad  aut  lampadis  aut 
etiam  carbo  aut  pruna  ardens  comprimitur  per  pressorium  aut 
pedis  conculcationem  aut  hujusmodi,  statim  cessant  operationes 
ignis. 

33.  Approximatio  ad  corpus  calidum  auget  calorem,  pro 
gradu  approximationis;  quod  etiam  fit  in  lumine;  nam  quo 
propius  collocatur  objectum  ad  lumen  eo  magis  est  visibile. 

34.  Unio  calorum  diversorum  auget  calorem,  nisi  facta  sit 
commistio  corporum.  Nam  focus  magnus  et  focus  parvus  in 
eodem  loco  nonnihil  invicem  augent  calorem ;  at  aqua  tepida 
immiflsa  in  aquam  ferventem  refrigerat 

*  Compare  2>«  Cabtn  et  Frigore : — **  And  the  operation  of  them  [burning-glasses]  Is, 
OM  I  remember,  first  to  place  them,"  &c.,  which  seems  to  prove,  not  only  that  Bacon 
had  no  bumixig.glass  at  hand,  but  also  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  them. 
— /.  S. 

*  The  only  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  lay  between  a 
span  and  half  a  span. 
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35.  Mora  corporis  calidi  auget  calorem.  Etenim  calor  per- 
petuo  transienB  et  emanans  commiscetur  oum  calore  pnein- 
existente,  adeo  ut  multiplicet  calorem.  Nam  focus  non  aeque 
calefacit  cubiculmn  per  moram  semifaoras  ac  si  idem  focus 
duret  per  horam  integram.  At  hoc  nou  facit  lumen ;  eteniui 
lampas  aiit  candela  in  aliquo  loco  posita  non  magis  illuminat 
per  moram  diutumam  quam  statim  ab  initio. 

36.  Irritatio  per  frigidum  ambiens  auget  calorem;  ut  in 
focis  yidere  est  per  gelu  acre.  Quod  existimamus  fieri  non 
tantum  per  conclusionem  et  contractionem  caloris,  quiB  est 
species  unionis,  sed  per  exasperationem ;  yeluti  cum  aer  aut 
baculum  violenter  comprimitur  aut  flectitur,  non  ad  puoctum 
loci  prions  resilit,  sed  ulterius  in  contrarium.  Itaque  fiat 
diligens  experimentum  per  baculum  yel  simile  aliquid  immia- 
sum  in  flammam,  utrum  ad  latent  flammiB  non  uratur  citius 
quam  in  medio  flamme. 

37.  Gradus  autem  in  susceptione  caloris  sunt  complures. 
Atque  primo  omnium  notandum  est,  quam  parvus  et  exilis 
calor  etiam  ea  corpora  quad  caloris  minime  omnium  sunt  sua- 
ceptiva  immutet  tamen  et  nonnihil  calefaciat.  Nam  ipse  calor 
manus  globulum  plumbi  aut  alicujus  metalli  paulisper  deten* 
tum  nonnihil  calefacit  Adeo  facile  et  in  omnibus  transmittitur 
et  excitatur  calor,  corpore  nuUo  modo  ad  apparentiam  immutato. 

38.  Facillime  omnium  corporum  apud  nos  et  excipit  et  remittit 
calorem  aer;  quod  optime  cemitur  in  yitris  calendaribus.  Eorum 
confectio  est  talis  ^:  accipiatur  yitrum  yentre  concayo,  coUo 
tenui  et  oblongo ;  resupinetur  et  demittatur  hujusmodi  yitrum 
ore  deorsum  yerso,  yentre  sursum,  in  aliud  yasculum  yitreum 
ubi  sit  aqua,  tangendo  fundum  yasculi  illius  recipientis  extreme 
ore  yitri  immissi,  et  incumbat  paullulum  yitri  immissi  coUum 
ad  OS  yitri  recipientis,  ita  ut  stare  possit ;  quod  ut  commodius 
fiat,  apponatur  parum  cene  ad  os  yitri  recipientis ;  ita  tamen  ut 
non  penitus  obturetur  os  ejus^  ne  ob  defectum  aeris  succedentis 
impediatur  motus  de  quo  jam  dicetur,  qui  est  admodum  fitcilis' 
et  delicatus. 

Oportet  autem  ut  yitrum  demissum,  antequam  inseratur  ia 
alterum,  calefiat  ad  ignem  a  parte  superiori,  yentre  scilicet. 

'  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  Bacon  heard  of  the  vitrum  calendare  from 
Fludde,  or  k  Fluctlbus,  as  he  Ib  called  in  Latin,  who  returned  from  Italy  in  [1605],  and 
in  whoee  philoaophy,  built  upon  certain  abstract  notions  of  rarefaction  and  condens- 
ation, perpetual  reference  is  made  to  the  air-thermometer,  to  which  he  gives  the 
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Postquam  aniein  fuerit  Titrum  illud  coUocatum  ut  diximus^ 

recipiet  et  contrahet  se  aer  (qui  dilatatus  erat  per  calefactionem), 

poet  moram  sufficientem  pro  extinctione  illius  ascititii  caloris^ 

ad  talem  eztensionem  aive  dimensionem  qualis  erit  aeris  am- 

bientis  aut  communis  tunc  temporis  quando  immittitur  vitrum^ 

atque  attrahet  aqnam  in   sursum  ad    hujusmodi  mensuram. 

I>ebet  auiem  appendi  charta  angusta  et  oblonga,  et  gradibus 

(quot  Ubuerit)  interstincta.     Videbis  autem,  prout  tempestas 

diei  incaleacit  aut  frigescit^  aerem  se  contrahere  in  angustius 

per  frigidum  et  extendere  se  in  lalius  per  calidum ;  id  quod 

oonspicietur  per  aquam  ascendentem  quando  contrabitur  aer, 

et  descendentem  sive  depressum  quando  dilatatur  aer.     Sen- 

eua  autem  aeris,  quatenus  ad  calidum  et  frigidum,  tarn  sub- 

tills  est  et  exquisitus  ut  feu^ultatem  tactus  bumani  multum 

superet ;  adeo  ut  solis  radius  aliquis,  aut  calor  anhelitus,  multo 

magis  calor  manus,  super  vitri  summitatem  positus,    statim 

deprimat  aquam  manifesto.^     Attamen  existimamus  spiritum 

animalinm  magis  adhuc  exquisitum   sensum  habere   calidi  et 

frigidi,  nisi  quod  a  mole  corporea  impediatur  et  hebetetur. 

39,  Poflt  aerem,  existimamus  corpora  esse  maxime  sensitiva 
caloris  ea  quas  a  fngore  recenter  immutata  sint  et  compressa, 
qualia  sunt  nix  et  glacies ;  ea  enim  leni  aliquo  tepore  solvi 
incipiunt  et  coUiquari,  Post  ilia  sequitur  fortasse  argentum 
vivum.  Post  illud  sequuntur  corpora  pinguia,  ut  oleum,  buty- 
rum,  et  similia;  deinde lignum ;  deinde  aqua;  postremo  lapides 

'  In  ooDsequence  of  this  description  of  the  Yitrura  Calendare,  the  Invention  of  the 
Thermometer  h«s  been  ascribed  to  Bacon ;  but  without  good  reason.  Fludd  was 
the  first  to  publish  an  account  of  the  Thermometer ;  but  Nelli  says,  and  (admitting 
his  authorities)  truly,  that  Galileo's  invention  was  anterior  to  any  publication  of 
FluddY.  HeUl  speaks  of  a  letter  preserved  in  the  library  of  his  family  **  in  copli," 
which  CasteUi  addressed  to  Cesarina  in  1638.  Castelll  says  that,  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  before,  Galileo  had  shown  him  an  experiment  which  he  describes ;  namely, 
the  rise  of  the  water  into  an  inverted  tube  with  a  bulb  at  one  extremity,  when  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  goes  on,  **  del  quale  effetto  il 
mededroo  SIgnor  Galileo  si  era  servito  per  fiibbricare  un  Istromento  da  esarolnare  i 
gradi  del  caldo  e  del  freddo.'*  Thus  for  Castelll ;  but  how  long  after  the  original  ex- 
periment the  instrument  was  made,  does  not  appear  from  his  statement  Nelli  also 
tttm  to  Ylvlanrs  Life  of  Galileo,  wherein  it  is  said  that  GaUleo  invented  the  Ther^ 
mometer  between  1698  and  1597.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  remarked  that  the  rise 
of  water  under  the  circumstances  of  Galileo's  original  experiment  had  already  been 
described  In  Porta*s  Natural  Magie;  though,  as  Is  usually  the  case  with  Porta,  one 
cannot  be  sure  whether  he  had  ever  actually  seen  It  **  Possumus  etlam  solo  calore 
aquam  ascendere  Ikcere.  Sit  dollum  supra  turrim,  vel  ligneum,  vel  arglllaceum  aut 
aereum,  quod  melius  erit,  et  canalem  habeat  in  medio,  qui  desoendat  inferius  usque  ad 
aquam,  et  In  e4  sabmersus  sit,  sed  adglutlnatus,  ne  resplret.  Caleflat  vas  superius 
vel  sole  vel  igne,  nam  aer,  qui  in  alvo  continetur,  rarefit  et  foras  prolabltur,  unde 
aquam  in  bullas  tumere  videblmus,  mox  absentia  soils  ubi  vas  refrigescit,  aer  conden- 
•atur,  et  quum  non  snffldat  inclusus  aer  vacuum  replere,  accersitur  aqua  et  ascendit 
sopra."  —  l\irfa'f  Magk^  book  xiz.  chap.  4. 
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et  metalla,  que  non  facile  calefiunt,  prassertlm  interius.  lUa 
tamen  calorem  semel  susceptum  diutissime  retinent;  ita  ut 
later  aut  lapis  aut  ferrum  ignitum  in  pelvim  aquas  irigidas  im- 
missum  et  demersum,  per  quartam  partem  hone  (plus  minus) 
retineat  calorem>  ita  ut  tangi  non  possit 

40.  Quo  minor  est  corporis  moles,  eo  citius  per  corpus  call- 
dum  approximatum  incalescit;  id  quod  demonstrat  omnem 
calorem  apud  nos  esse  corpori  tangibili  quodammodo  adversum. 

41.  Calidum,  quatenus  ad  sensum  et  tactum  humanum^  res 
varia  est  et  respectiva ;  adeo  ut  aqua  tepida,  si  manus  frigore 
occupetur,  sentiatur  esse  calida;  sin  manus  incaluerit,  frigida. 

XIV. 

Quam  inopes  simus  historian  quivis  facile  advertet,  cum  in 
tabulis  superioribus,  praeterquam  quod  loco  historiae  probates  et 
instantiarum  certarum  nonnunquam  traditiones  et  relationes 
Inseramns  (semper  tamen  adjecta  dubiae  fidei  et  auctoritatis 
nota)y  saepenumero  etiam  hisce  verbis,  fiat  experimentum,  vel 
inquiratur  uUerius,  uti  cogamur. 

XV. 

Atque  opus  et  officium  harum  trium  tabularum,  Com- 
parentiam  Instantiarum  ad  Intellectum  vocare  consuevimus. 
Pacta  autem  Comparentia,  in  opere  ponenda  est  ipsa  Inductio. 
Invenienda  est  enim  super  Comparentiam  omnium  et  singu- 
larum  Instantiarum  natura  talis,  quao  cum  natura  data  perpetuo 
adsit,  absit,  atque  crescat  et  decrescat;  sitque  (ut  superius 
dictum  est)  limitatio  naturas  magis  communis.^  Hoc  si  mens 
jam  ab  initio  facere  tentet  affirmative  (quod  sibi  permissa 
semper  facere  solet),  occurrent  phantasmata  et  opinabilia  et 
notionalia  male  terminata  et  axiomata  quotidie  emendanda ; 
nisi  libeat  (scholarum  more)  pugnare  pro  falsis.  Ea  tamen 
proculdubio  erunt  meliora  aut  praviora  pro  facultate  et  robore 
intellectus  qui  operatur.  At  emnino  Deo  (Formarum  inditori 
et  opifici)  aut  fortasse  angelis  et  intelligentiis  competit  Formas 
per  affirmationem  immediate  nosse,  atque  ab  initio  contempla- 
tionis.'     Sed  certe  supra  hominem  est ;  cui  tantum  conceditur, 

1  That  is,  a  particular  caae  of  a  more  general  nature.  The  force  of  the  last  clause 
may  be  thus  illustrated  :  If  all  bodies  were  more  or  less  luminous  accordbigly  as  thej 
were  more  or  less  hot,  the  luminous  and  the  hot  would  be  concomitantla,  but  neither 
would  be  the  form  of  the  other.     [See  General  Preface,  §  8.—/.  S.] 

■  It  was,  I  apprehend,  the  received  doctrine,  that  whatever  knowledge  the  angelic 
nature  is  capable  of  it  attains  at  once.  Thus  it  is  said,  '*  Inferiores  subsUntiae  intellect  i- 
vae,  scilicet  anime  humane,  habentpotentiam  intellect!  vam  non  completam  natural  iter, 
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procedere  primo  per  Negativas,  et  poetremo  looo  derinere  in 
Affinnatiyas,  poet  onmimodam  exdusionem* 

XVI. 

Itaque  natnro  famenda  est  pronns  solatio  et  separation  non 
per  ignem  certe,  sed  per  mentem,  tanquam  ignem  divinum. 
Est  itaque  Indactionis  versd  opus  primnm  (qnatenus  ad  inveni- 
endas  Eomuis)  Kejectio  sive  EzcluaiTa  naturarum  singularum 
qiue  non  inyeniuntiir  in  aliqna  instantia  ubi  natura  data  adest^ 
aat  inyemnntor  in  aliqua  instantia  ubi  natura  data  abest,  aut 
inveniuntar  in  aHqua  instantia  crescere  cum  natura  data  de- 
crescat,  aut  decrescere  cum  natura  data  crescat.  Tum  vero 
post  Bejectionem  et  Exclusivam  debitis  modis  factam,  secundo 
loco  (tanquam  in  fundo)  manebit  (abeuntibus  in  fnmum  opini- 
onibus  Yolatilibus)  Forma  aflirmatiya,  solida  et  yera  et  bene 
tenninata.  Atque  hoc  breye  dictu  est,  sed  per  multas  ambages 
ad  hoc  peryenitur.  Kos  autem  nihil  fortasse  ex  iis  que  ad 
hoc  facinnt  pnetermittemus. 

Cayendum  autem  est  et  monendum  quasi  perpetuo,  ne,  cum 
tantflB  partes  Formis  yideantur  a  nobis  tribui,  trahantur  ea  quee 
dicimus  ad  Formas  eas  quibus  hominum  contemplationes  et 
cogitationes  faactenus  assueyerunt. 

Primo  enim,  de  Formis  oopulatis,  que  sunt  (ut  diximus) 
naturarum  mmplicium  conjugia  ex  cursu  communi  uniyersi,  ut 
leonis,  aquilfle,  rossB,  auri,  et  hujusmodi,  imprsesentiarum  non 
loquimur.^  Tempus  enim  erit  de  iis  tractandi,  cum  yentum 
fiierit  ad  Latentes  Processus  et  Latentes  Schematismos,  eo- 
rumque  inventionem,  prout  reperiuntur  in  substantiis  (quas 
yocant)  seu  naturis  concretis. 

Bursus  Vero,  non  intelligantur  ea  que  dicimus  (etiam  qna- 
tenus ad  naturas  simplices)  de  Formis  et  ideis  abstractis,  aut  in 
materia  non  determinatis  aut  male  determinatis.  Nos  enim 
quum  de  Formis  loquimur,  nil  aliud  intelligimus  quam  leges 

•ed  oompletur  in  lis  snoceMWd  per  hoc  quod  aocipiunt  ipedes  a  rebus.  Potentia  ybto 
lotellectlva  in  snbttantiii  •plritnalibus  saperlorlbus,  id  est  in  angelis,  compleU  est  per 
species  inteHiglblles  connaturalet :  in  qnantnm  habent  species  intclligfbUrs  conoatu- 
rslcs  sd  omnia  intelligenda  qoae  naturaliter  cognoacere  poasunt."  —  S,  Thomtu^  Summa 
TkeoL  Ima,  q.  45.  a  2. 

'  Baoon*s  principle  that  tbe  fbrm  of  any  substance  may  be  conceived  as  a  combina- 
tion of  tbe  forms  ivblch  correspond  to  each  of  its  qualities  is  well  illustrated  by  tbe 
phrase  ••  fomue  copulate."  Tbe  «  forma  oopulata  "  is  the  «<  lex  ex  quA  corpus  indi- 
Tiduum  edit  actus  puros.**  Of  this  law  each  section  or  paragraphus  is  the  *<  forma 
alknUos  ex  natarts  simpllcibus  que  in  ea  corpore  coi\iunguntur.**  I  have  already 
remarked  on  Mr.  Wood's  rendering  of  the  word  **  paragraphus  **  in  §  2. 

voiu  I.  s  n        ] 
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illas  et  determinationes  actus  puri^  qu«  naturam  aliquam  sim- 
plicem  ordinant  et  constituunt ;  at  calorem^  lumen,  pondus ;  in 
omnimoda  materia  et  subjecto  susceptibili.  Itaque  eadem  res 
est  Forma  Calidi  aut  Forma  Luminis,  et  Lex  Calidi  sive  Lex 
Luminis ;  neque  vero  a  rebus  ipsis  et  parte  operativa  unquam 
nos  abstrahimus  aut  recedimus.  Quare  cum  dicimus  (exempli 
gratia)  in  inquisitione  Form®  Galons,  rejice  tenuitatem,  aut 
tenuitas  nan  est  ex  Forma  Calaris,  idem  est  ac  si  dicamus  potest 
liomo  superinducere  ealorem  in  corptis  densum  ;  aut  contra,  potest 
homo  auferre  aut  arcere  ealorem  a  eorpore  tenuL 

Quod  si  cuiquam  yideantur  etiam  Forms  nostne  habere 
nonnihil  abstract!,  quod  misceant  et  conjungant  heterogenea 
(videntur  enim  yalde  esse  heterogenea  calor  coelestium  et  ignis; 
rubor  fixus  in  rosa  aut  similibus,  et  apparens  in  iride  aut 
radiis  (^alii  aut  adamantis ;  mors  ex  summersione,  ex  crema- 
tione,  ex  punctura  gladii,  ex  apoplexia,  ex  atrophia;  et  tamen 
conveniunt  ista  in  natura  calidi^  ruboris,  mortis),  is  se  habere 
intellectum  norit  consuctudine  et  integralitate  rerum  et  opi- 
nionibus  captum  et  detentum.^  Certissimum  enim'  est  ista, 
utcunque  heterogenea  et  aliena,  coire  in  Formom  sive  Legem 
earn  qu»  ordinat  ealorem  aut  ruborem  aut  mortem;  neo 
emancipari  posse  potentiam  humanam  et  liberari  a  naturas 
cursu  communi,  et  expandi  et  exaltari  ad  efficientia  nova  et 
modos  operandi  novos,  nisi  per  revelationem  et  inyentionem 
hujusmodi  Formarum ;  et  tamen  post  istam  unionem  naturs, 
quae  est  res  maxime  principalis,  de  natura  diyisionibqs  et 
yenis,  tam  ordinariis  quam  interioribus  et  yerioribus,  suo  looo 
*  postea  dicetur. 

XVIII. 

Jam  yero  proponendum  est  exemplum  Exclusionis  sive  Be- 
jecdonis  naturarum,  qu»  per  Tabulas  Comparentiae  reperiuntur 
non  esse  ex  Forma  Calidi ;  illud  interim  monendo,  non  solum 
sufficere  singulas  tabulas  ad  Bejectionem  alicujus  naturae,  sed 

>  The  olijection  here  anticipated  has  actually  been  made.  It  has  been  said  that 
ire  cannot  be  sure  that  any  quality  always  proceeds  fh)m  the  same  cause.  And  in 
truth,  though  the  axiom  "Hke  causes  produce  like  effects,"  and  vice  verai,  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  causation,  yet  the  force  of  the  ol\Jection  remains.  For 
the  reference  of  sensible  qualities  to  outward  ol^ects  involves  a  sul^cctive  element 
The  same  colour,  as  referred  to  a  substance  as  the  oluect  in  which  it  resides,  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  as  it  is  a  fixed  colour,  or  prismatic,  or  epfpolar,  &c.  They  agree,  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  type  of  unduIaOon ;  but  viewed  as  properties  of  bodies,  or  with  re- 
ference to  operations  on  them,  they  are  distinct.  And  If  we  could  go  further  into  the 
mechanism  of  sensation,  we  should  probably  recede  ftirther  both  ftom  concrete  bodli-a 
and  Arom  practice. 
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etiam  nnamquamque  ex  instantiis  Bingolaribiu  in  illis  con- 
tentis.  Manifestum  enim  est  ex  iis  qusB  dicta  sunt,  omnem 
JnRtuntiam  contradictoriam  destmere  ofdnabile  de  Forma.  Sed 
niliil0ininu8  quandoque,  perapicuitatia  causa  et  at  ubus  tabu- 
kurum  darius  demonBtretur^  ExdusiYam  dupUcamns  aut  repe- 
tamua.  . 

Ezemphmi  Exchuioc^  Ayt  Hgectianis  Naturarum  a  Forma 

Calidi. 

1.  Per  radiOB  solis,  rejice  naturam  elementarem.^ 

2.  Per  ignem  communem,  et  maxime  per  ignes  subterraneos 
(qui  remotiflsimi  stmt  et  phirimum  intercluduntur  a  radiis  coc- 
lestibiis)^  refice  naturam  coelestenL 

3.  Per  calefactionem  omnigenum  corporum  (hoc  est,  mine- 
ralium^  yegetabilium,  partium  exteriorum  animalium,  aqute, 
oleiy  aeris,  et  reliquorum)  ex  approximatione  sola  ad  ignem  aut 
aKud  corpus  calidum^  refice  omnem  varietatem  sive  aubtUiorem 
textoram  corporum. 

4.  Per  ferrum  et  metalla  ignita,  quse  calefaeiunt  alia  cor- 
pora nee  tamen  onmino  pondere  aut  substantia  minuuntur, 
refice  inditionem  sive  mixturam  substantia  alterius  calidi. 

5.  Per  aquam  ferventem  atque  aerem,  atque  etiam  per 
metalla  et  alia  solida  ealefacta,  sed  non  usque  ad  ignitionem 
siye  ruborem,  refice  lucem  aut  lumen. 

tTer  radios  lun»  et  aliarum  stellarum  (excepto  sole), 
refice  etiam  lucem  et  lumen. 

7.  Per  Comparativam  ferri  igniti  etflammas  spiritus  vini  (ex 
quibus  ferrum  ignitum  plus  habet  calidi  et  minus  lucid  i,  flamma 
autem  spiritus  yini  plus  lucidi  et  minus  calidi),  refice  etiam 
lue^n  et  lumen. 

8.  Per  aurum  et  alia  metalla  ignita,  quss  densissimi  sunt 
corporis  secundum  totum,  refice  tenuitatem. 

9.  Per  aerem,  qui  invenitur  ut  plurimum  frigidus  et  tamen 
manet  tenuis^  refice  etiam  tenuitatem. 

10.  Per  ferrum  ignitum,  quod  non  intumescit  mole  sed 
manet  intra  eandem  dimensionem  visibilem,  refice  motum  loca- 
leok  aut  expansivmn  secundum  totum. 

11.  Per  dilatationem  aeris  in  yitris  calendariis  et  similibus, 

*  Thb  refers  to  the  astlthesis,  almost  ftindamental  In  Peripatetio  physics,  of  the 
celesUal  and  the  elrmantary.  Ucatt  since  the  son's  rmys  are  hot,  cannot  depend  on  the 
elemental  as  contradistlngidshed  from  the  celestial  nature. 
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qui  movetur  localiter  et  expansive  manifesto  neque  tamen  col- 
ligit  manifestum  augmentum  caloris,  rgice  etiam  motum  locar- 
lem  aut  expansiyum  secundum  totum. 

12.  Per  facilem  tepefactionem  omnium  corporum,  absque 
aliqua  destructione  aut  alteratione  notabili,  rejice  naturam  de- 
structiyam  ^ut  inditionem  violentam  alicujus  naturae  novee. 

13.  Per  consensum  et  conformitatem  operum  similium  quae 
eduntur  a  calore  et  a  firigore,  r^e  motum  tam  ezpansivum 
quam  contractiyum  secimdum  totum. 

14.  Per  accengionem  caloris  ex  attiilione  corporum,  rgice 
naturam  principialem.  Naturam  principialem  yocamus  earn 
qu8B  positiva  reperitur  in  natura,  nee  causatur  a  natura  pra^^e- 
dente.^ 

Sunt  et  aliiB  naturae :  neque  enim  Tabulaa  conficimus  per- 
fectas,  sed  exempla  tantum. 

Omnes  et  singuke  naturae  praedictae  non  sunt  ex  Forma 
Ca£di.  Atque  ab  omnibus  naturis  praedictis  liberatur  homo  in 
operatione  super  Calidum. 

XIX. 

Atque  in  Exduava  jacta  sunt  fundamenta  Inductioms  yerae; 
quae  tamen  non  perficitur  donee  sistatur  in  Affirmatiya.  Neque 
vero  ipsa  Exclusiya  ullo  modo  perfecta  est^  neque  adeo  esse 
potest  sub  initiis.  Est  enim  Exclusiya  (ut  plane  liquet)  rejeclio 
naturarum  simplicium ;  quod  si  non  habeamus  adhuc  bonas  et 
yeras  notiones  naturarum  simplicium^  quomodo  rectificari  potest 
Exclusiya?  At  nonnullae  ex  supradictis  (veluti  notio  naturse 
elementaris^  notio  naturae  ccelestis^  notio  tenuitatis)  sunt  no- 
tiones yagae,  nee  bene  terminatae.  Itaque  nos,  qui  nee  ignari 
sumus  nee  obliti  quantum  opus  aggrediamur  (yiz.  ut  &ciamus 

'  Bacon  here  aoUclpates  not  merely  the  esBential  character  of  the  moat  recent 
theory  of  heat,  but  also  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  It  has  been  establifhed.  The 
proof  that  caloric  does  not  exist, — in  other  words  that  heat  is  not  the  manlftstatioa 
of  a  peculiar  substance  dlAised  through  nature,  —  rests  mainly  on  experiments  of 
friction. 

Mr.  Joule  and  Professor  Thomson  ascribe  the  discovery  of  this  proof  chiefly  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (see  Beddoes's  Omtributunu  to  Phytieal  and  Medical  Kmowlet^ 
p.  14.) :  but  though  Davy's  experiments  guard  against  sources  of  error  of  which  Bacon 
takes  no  notice,  the  merit  of  having  perceived  the  true  significance  of  the  production 
of  heat  by  friction  belongs  of  right  to  Bacon. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  essay  in  which  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  caloric,  Davy 
endeavours  to  introduce  a  new  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  show  that  light  really 
is  a  natura  prlndplalis,  a  peculiar  substance  which  In  combination  with  oxygen  pro* 
perly  so  called  constitutes  oxygen  gas,  which  he  accordingly  calls  phoeoxygen. 
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intellectum  humannm  rebus  et  natorse  parem)^  nullo  modo 
acqniescimus  in  his  qnae  adLuc  pnecepimus ;  sed  et  rem  in  ulte- 
rius  provehunus^  et  fortiora  anzilia  in  usum  intellectus  machi- 
namiir  et  ministramns,  qusB  nunc  subjungemus.  Et  oerte  in 
Interpretatione  Natune  animus  omnino  taliter  est  pneparandus 
et  formandus,  at  et  sustineat  se  in  gradibns  debitis  certitudinis^ 

et  tamen  cogitet  (pnesertim  sub  initiis)  ea  quad  adsunt  midtum 

pendere  ex  iis  qu»  supersuntr 

Attamen  quia  citius  emergit  yeritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  con- 
fusione^  utile  putamus  ut  fiat  permissio  intellectui^  post  tres 
tabulas  Comparentias  Frimffi  (quales  posuimus)  factas  et  pen- 
sitatas^  accingendi  se  et  tentandi  opus  Interpretationis  Natures 
in  affinnatiya ;  tarn  ex  iuBtantiis  tabularam^  quam  ex  iis  quas 
alias  occurrent*  Quod  genus  tentamenti^  Permissumem  Intel- 
tecfus  siye  Interpretatwnem  Inchoatam,  siye  Vmdemiatianem 
Primam  appdlare  consueyunus. 

Vindemiatio  Prima  de  Forma  CaUdL 

Animadyertendum  autem  est,  Formam  rei  inesse  (ut  ex  iis 
quse  dicta  sunt  plane  liquet)  instantiis  uniyersis  et  singulis 
in  quibus  res  ipsa  inest;  aliter  enim  Forma  non  esset;  ita- 
que  nulla  plane  dari  potest  instantia  contradictoria.  Attamen 
longe  magis  conspicua  inyenitur  Forma  et  eyidens  in  aliquibus 
instantiis  quam  in  aliis ;  in  iis  yidelicet,  ubi  minus  cohibita  est 
natura  Fomue  et  impedita  et  redacta  in  ordinem  per  naturas 
alias.  Hujufionodi  autem  instantias,  ElucescentioM  yd  Ifutan* 
tias  Ostensivas  appellare  consueyimus.  Pergendum  itaque  est 
ad  Vindemialionem  ipsam  Primam  de  Forma  Calidi« 

Per  oniyersas  et  singulas  instantias,  natura  cujus  limi- 
tatio  est  Calor  ^  yidetur  esse  Motus.  Hoc  autem  maxime 
ostenditur  in  flamma,  quas  perpetuo  moyetur ;  et  in  liquor- 
ibus  feryentibus  aut  bullientibus,  qui  etiam  perpeUio 
moyentur.  Atque  ostenditur  etiam  in  incitatione  siye 
incremento  caloris  facto  per  motum;  ut  in  foUibus,  et 
yentis ;  de  quo  yide  Instant.  29.  Tab.  3.  Atque  dmiliter 
in  aliis  modis  motus,  de  quibus  yide  Instant  28.  et  31. 
Tab.  3.    Rursus  ostenditur  in  extinctione  ignis  et  caloris 

'  Of  which  heat  is  a  particular  case. 
B  3 
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per  omnem  fortem  oompressionem^  qusB  fbsiiat  et  cessare 
facit  raotum;  de  qua  vide  Instant  30.  et  32.  Tub.  3, 
Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc,  quod  omne  corpus  destniitur 
aut  saltern  insigniter  alteratur  ab  omni  igne  et  calore 
forti  ac  vehementi;  unde  liquido  constat,  fieri  a  cal<Nre 
tumultum  et  perturbationem  et  motum  actcm  in  partibus 
intemis  corporis,  qui  sensim  vei^t  ad  dissolutionenL 

Intelligatur  hoc  quod  diximus  de  Motu  (nempe,  ut  sit  instar 
generis  ad  Calorem  ^\  non  quod  calor  generet  motum,  aut  quod 
motus  generet  calorem  (licet  et  hsec  in  aliquibus  vera  sint) ;  sed 
quod  ipsissimus  Calor,  sive  guid  ipsum  Caloris,  sit  Motus  et 
nihil  aliud ;  limitatus  tamen  per  differentias  quas  moz  subjun- 
gemus,  postquam  nonnullas  cautiones  adjecerimus  ad  eyitandum 
sequivocum. 

Calidmn  ad  sensimi  res  respectiva  est^  et  in  ordine  ad  homi- 
nem  non  ad  universum ;  et  ponitur  rect^  ut  efiectus  Caloris 
tantum  in  spiritimi  animalem.  Quin  etiam  in  seipso  res  varia 
est,  cum  idem  corpus  (prout  sensus  prsedisponitur)  inducat  per- 
ceptionem  tarn  calidi  quam  frigidi ;  ut  patet  per  Instant.  41. 
Tab.  3. 

Neque  vero  oommunicatio  Caloris,  sive  natura  ejus  transitiva 
per  quam  corpus  admotum  oorpori  calido  incalescit,  confimdi 
debet  cum  Forma  Calidi.  Aliud  enim  est  Calidum,  aliud  Cale- 
factiyuuL  Nam  per  motum  attritionis  inducitur  calor  absque 
aliquo  calido  prsocedente,  unde  excluditur  CalefactiTUm  a  Forma 
Ci^dL  Atque  etiam  ubi  caliduni  efficitur  per  i^pi\)ximation«ai 
calidi,  hoc  ipsum  non  fit  ex  Forma  Calidi ;  sed  omnino  pendet  a 
natura  altiore  et  magis  communi ;  viz.  ex  natura  assimilationis  sive 
multiplicatipnis  sui ;  de  qua  facienda  est  separatim  inquisitiow 

At  notio  ignis  plebeia  est,  et  nihil  valet ;  composita  enim  est 
ex  concursu  qui  fit  calidi  et  lucidi  in  aliquo  corpore ;  ut  in 
flamma^commimi,  et  corporibus  accensis  usque  ad  ruborem. 

Bemoto  itaque  omni^quivoco,  veniendum  jam  tandem  est  ad 
Difilsrenlias  veras  qu®  limitant  Motum,  et  constituunt  eum  in 
Formam  Calidi. 

Pbima  igitur  Differentia  ea  est;  quod  Calor  sit  motus 
Expansivus,  per  quem  corpus  nititur  ad  dilatationem  sui,  et 
rec^iendi  se  in  majorem  sphieram  sive  dimensionem  quam 
prius  occupaverat     Haec  autem  Differentia  maxime  osten- 

'  i.  e.  that  it  b  as  the  genus  of  which  heat  is  a  species. 
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ditiir  IB  flmutta;  ubi  fnoius  siye  hatitos  pingius  mani- 
festo <£latatur  et  aperit  se  in  flammam. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  omni  liquore  fervenie,  qui  mani- 
festo i]xtiijBe6cit>  ioBurgit^  et  emittit  bullas;  atque  niget 
proceeauBi  expandendi  se,  donee  vertatur  in  corpos  longe 
magia  exteosiun  et  dilatatam  quam  ait  ipse  liquor;  yiz. 
m  yaporem  ant  ftonum  aut  aerenu 

OsteDditor  etiam  in  omni  ligno  et  camboatibili ;  ubi  fit 
aliquando  exudatio>  at  semper  evaporatio* 

Qstenditiir  etiam  in  oolliquatione  metallonnn,  quae  (cum 
sint  coiporis  compactissuni)  non  facile  intumescnnt  et  se 
dilatant;  sed  tamen  spiritus  eomm,  postqnam  fuerit  in  se 
dilatatoa^  et  majorem  adeo  dilatationem  ccmcupierit,  trudit 
plane  et  agit  partes  crassiores  in  liquidmn.  Quod  si  etiam 
calor  fortius  intendatur,  solvit  et  vertit  multum  ex  iis  in 
volatile, 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  ferro  aut  lapidibus ;  quae  licet  non 
liquefiant  aut  fundantur,  tamen  emolliuntur.  Quod  etiam 
fit  in  baculis  ligni ;  quae  calefacta  pauUulum  in  dneribus 
calidis  fiunt  flexibili& 

Optlme  autem  cemitur  iste  motus  in  aeie,  qm  per 
exiguum  calorem  se  diktat  oontinuo  et  manifesto ;  ut  per 
Instant.  38.  Tab.  3 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  natura  contraria  FrigidL  Frigus 
enim  onme  corpus  contralut  et  cogit  in  angustius ;  adeo 
ut  per  intensa  frigora  clavi  excidant  ex  parietibus^  aera  dis- 
siliant^  yitrum  etiam  calefiictum  et  subito  positum  in  fri- 
gido  didsiliat  et  frangatur.  Similiter  aer  per  levem  infri- 
gidationem  recipit  se  in  angiistius;  ut  per  Instant.  38.  Tab. 
3.    Yemm  de  Us  fiisius  dicetur  in  inquisitione  de  Frigido. 

Neque  mirum  est  si  Calidum  et  Frigidum  edant  com- 
plures  actiones  communes  (de  quo  vide  Instant.  32.  Tab. 
2.),  cum  inveniantur  duae  ex  sequentibus  DifTerentiis  (de 
quibns  mox  dicemus)  quae  competunt  utrique  naturae; 
licet  in  hac  Differentia  (de  qua  nunc  loquimur)  actiones 
sint  ex  ^Bametro  oppositas.  Calidum  enim  dat  motum 
expansiyum  et  dilatantem,  Frigidum  autem  dat  motum 
contractivum  et  coeuntem. 

Secunda  Differentia  est  modificatio  prioris ;  haec  vide- 
licet, quod  Calor  sit  motus  expansivus  sive  versus  circum« 
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ferentiam ;  hac  lege  tamen,  ut  una  ferator  eorpns  sursain. 
Dubium  enim  non  est  quin  mnt  motus  oomplures  mixti 
Exempli  gratia;  sagitta  ant  spiculum  siinul  et  progre- 
diendo  rotat,  et  rotando  progreditnr.  Similiter  et  motus 
Calorifl  simul  est  et  expansiyus  et  latio  in  snrBani. 

Hflsc  vero  Differentia  ostenditur  in  forcipe,  ant  bacillo 
ferreo  immisso  in  ignem ;  quia  si  immittatur  perpendicnla- 
liter  tenendo  manum  superius,  cito  mannm  adurit;  on  ex 
latere  ant  inferius,  omhino  tardius. 

Conspicua  etiam  est  in  distillationibus  per  descenso- 
rium ;  quibns  utuntur  homines  ad  flores  delicatioresy  quo- 
rum odores  facile  evanescimt.  Nam  hoc  reperit  indastria, 
ut  collocent  ignem  non  subter  sed  supra,  ut  aduiat  miiiiis. 
Neque  enim  flamma  tantum  vergit  sursum,  sed  etiam  onme 
calidum.^ 

Fiat  autem  experimentum  hujus  rei  in  contraria  natnra 
Frigidi:  viz.  utrum  frigus  non  contrahat  corpus  descen- 
dendo  deorsum,  quemadmodum  calidum  diktat  corpus 
asoendendo  sursum.  Itaque  adhibeantur  duo  bacilkfer- 
rea,  vel  duo  tubi  vitrei,  quoad  caetera  pares,  et  calefiant 
nonnihil ;  et  ponatur  spongia  cum  aqua  frigida,  vel  nix, 
subter  unam,  et  similiter  super  alteram.  Existimamns 
enim  celeriorem  fore  refrigerationem  ad  extremitates  in 
eo  bacillo  ubi  nix  ponitur  supra  quam  in  eo  ubi  nix  po- 
nitur  subter ;  contra  ac  fit  in  calido. 

Tebtia  Differentia  ea  est;  ut  Calor  At  motiis,  non 
expansivus  uniformiter  secundum  totnm,  sed  expanaims 
per  particulas  minores  corporis;  et  simul  cohibitas  et  re- 
pulsus  et  reverberatus,  adeo  ut  induat  motum  alternati- 
vum  et  perpetuo  trepidantem  et  tentantem  et  nitentem 
et  ex  repercussione  irritatum ;  imde  furor  ille  ignis  et  calo- 
ris  ortum  habet. 

Ista  vero  Differentia  ostenditur  maxime  in  flamma  et 
liquoribus  bullientibus;  quae  perpetuo  trepidant,  et  in 
parvis  portionibus  tument,  et  rursus  subndunt. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  iis  corporibus  qiue  sunt  tam  dune 
compagis  ut  calefacta  aut  ignita  non  intumescant  ant  dila- 
tentur  mole ;  ut  ferrum  ignitum,  in  quo  calor  est  acerrimus. 

>  This  is  an  Instance  to  show  that  heat  does  not  descend  so  rapidly  as  it  iscends 
through  liquids,  which  Is  true. 
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Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc,  quod  per  frigidissimas  tern- 
pestates  focus  ardeat  acerrime. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc,  quod  cum  extenditur  aer  in 

yitro  calendaii  absque  impedimento  aut  repulsione,  imi- 

formiter  scilicet  et  sequaliter,  non  percipiatur  calor.   Etiam 

in  Tentis  condusis,  licet  erumpant  yi  maxima,  tamen  non 

percipitnr  calor  insignis ;  quia  scilicet  motus  fit  secundum 

totum,  absque  motu  altemante  in  particulis.     Atque  ad 

hoc  fiat  experimentum,  utrum  flamma  non  urat  acrius 

Yersus  latera  quam  in  me^o  flammaB. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc,  quod  omnis  ustio  transigatur 
per  minutes  poros  corporis  quod  uritur;  adeo  ut  ustio 
subroat  et  penetret  et  fodicet  et  stimulet,  perinde  ac  si 
assent  infinit»  cuspides  acus.  Itaque  ex  hoc  iUud  etiam 
fit,  quod  omnes  aqute  fortes  (si  proportionatse  sint  ad  cor- 
pus in  quod  agunt)  edant  opera  ignis,  ex  natura  sua  oor- 
rodente  et  pungente. 

Atque  ista  Differentia  (de  qua  nunc  dicimus)  communis 
est  cum  natura  firigidi ;  in  quo  cohibetur  motus  contracti- 
Yus  per  renitentiam  expandendi;  quemadmodum  in  calido 
cohibetur  motus  expansivus  per  renitentiam  contrahendi. 

Itaque  sive  partes  corporis  penetrent  yersus  interius 
slve  penetrent  yersus  exterius,  similis  est  ratio;  licet  impar 
admodum  sit  fortitude;  quia  non  habemus  hie  apud  nos 
in  superficie  teme  aliquid  quod  At  impense  firigidum. 
Vide  Instant  27.  Tab.  9. 

QuABTA  Differentia  est  modificatio  prions :  hasc  sdlicet^ 
quod  motus  ille  stimulationis  aut  penetrationis  debeat  esse 
nonnihil  rapidus  et  minime  lentus;  atque  fiat  etiam  per 
particulas,  licet  minutas ;  tamen  non  ad  extremam  subtili* 
tatem,  sed  quasi  majusculas. 

Ostenditur  h»c  Differentia  in  comparatione  operum  quo 
edit  ignis  cum  iis  quse  edit  tempus  siye  setas.  JEtas  enim 
siye  tempus  arefiicit,  oonsumit,  submit,  et  incinerat,  non 
minus  quam  ignis;  yel  potius  longe  subtilius;  sed  quia 
motus  ejusmodi  est  lentus  admodum  et  per  particulas  yalde 
exiles,  non  percipitur  calor. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  comparatione  dissolutionum  ferri 
et  aurL  Aurum  enim  dissolyitur  absque  calore  excitato ; 
ferrum  autem  ciun  yehementi  excitatione  calorisj  licet 
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dmiE  fere  intervallo  quoad  tempus.  Quia  Bcilket  in  auro, 
ingressus  aquae  scparationis  est  clemenB  et  subtiliter  insi- 
nuans,  et  ceesio  partium  auii  facilis;  at  in  ferro,  ingressus 
est  asper  et  cum  conflictu^  et  partes  ferri  habent  obstina- 
lionem  majorem. 

Ostenditur  etiam  aliquatenus  in  gangrsnis  nonnuUis  et 
mortificationibus  carnium;  quae  non  excitant  magnum 
calorem  aut  dolorem^  ob  BubtiHtatem  putre£EUStu>ni& 

Atque  base  sit  Prima  VindemiatiOf  sive  Interpretatio  inehoata 
de  Forma  Calidi^  facta  per  Permissionem  Intettectus. 

Ex  Yiademiatione  autem  ista  Prima^  Forma  sive  definitio 
vera  CalorisXejus  qui  est  in  ordine  ad  universum,  non  rdativus 
tantummodo  ad  sensum)  talis  est^  breyi  verborum  complexu: 
Cahr  est  motus  expansivus,  cohHituSy  et  nitens  per  partes 
minores.  Modificatur  autem  expansio;  ut  expandendo  in  am" 
hitumy  nonnihil  tamen  inclinet  versus  superiorcu  Modificatur 
autem  et  nixus  ille  per  partes;  ut  non  sit  omnino  segnis,  sed 
incitatuM  et  cum  impetu  nonnulla.^ 

*  The  Inquisltio  de  forma  calidi  suggests  these  remarks  :-^ 

I  St  A  great  part  of  it  coudaces  in  no  way  to  the  result  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  method  of  ittquiry. 

2nd.  Heat  (caloric)  is  confounded  with  the  effects  of  chemical  agencies,  which  are 
said  "  ezeqni  opera  caioris." 

3rd.  A  greater  source  of  confusion  Is  the  complete  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  all  bodies  tend  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  those  about  them,  and  that 
the  difference  ad  taotum  which  makes  one  body  feel  hotter  or  colder  than  another 
depends  not  on  its  being  hotter  or  colder,  but  on  the  dNTcrent  degree  of  faciUtf  which 
they  have  in  communicating  their  own  respective  temperature.  In  consequence  of 
this,  it  had  always  been  taught  that  one  class  of  bodies  were  in  their  own  nature  cold, 
another  hot,  and  so-  on.  All  liquids  were  cold.  Experiments  with  a  thermometer 
would  have  shown  that  they  were  not;  but  these  Bacon  did  not  try, — an  Instance 
among  others  how  tu  he  was  from  rqecting  all  he  had  been  taught 

Of  whioh  remarks  we  may  observe  that,  of  the  **  Instantis  conveuientes,^*  IS.  is 
an  Instance  of  the  third,  while  tram  22.  to  the  end  exemplify  the  second  ;  —  of  the 
**  Instantiae  fai  proximo,**  14 — 19.  are  to  be  refpixcd  to  the  tlilrd ;  from  27.  to  the  end, 
to  the  second. 

4th.  Calidum  and  Frigldum  seem  to  be  considered -distinct  and  not  conelatlve  qua- 
Uties. 

5th.  The  adoption  of  astrological  fiibles  about  the  hot  and  cold  influence  of  the  stars 
and  planets  [is  to  be  remaiked  in  the  Tbbuia  Gradmun,  16.  et  seqq.] 

Then  comes  the  result,  that  the  natora  calidi  is  a  motus  expansivus.  This  b  seen 
[in  air],  "  Optlme  cemitur  in  acre  qui  per  exiguum  calorem  se  dilatat  contlnuo  et  mani- 
festo, ut  per  Inst  3S.  Tab.  3.  :  "  that  is,  by  the  instance  of  a  vitram  calendare,  or 
air-thermometer.  And  this  is  beyond  question  a  good  instance.  But  then  In  the 
•*exemphim  exclusivae,**  §  11.,  we  read  *<Per  dllatationem  aeris  in  vitris  calendaiils 
et  similibus^ui  movetur  locaiiter  et  expansive  maniftsto,  neque  tamen  ooDlgit  mani- 
festum  augmentum  caloris,  rcjice  etiam  motum  localem  aut  expansivum  secundum 
totom."  How  is  this  passage  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding  ?  For  if  tte  example 
of  the  vitTum  oalendarc  proves  anything,  it  proves  a  motus  expanslviis  secundum 
totum ;  and  if;  on  account  of  our  having  no  manifest  evidence  that  the  air  waxes 
hot  when  it  expands^  the  example  does  not  prove  this,  why  is  it  adduced  ?     The 
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Qaod  Tero  ad  Oparativam  attinot,  eadem  res  est*    Nam 

designatio  est  talis;  Si  in  aliquo  corpore  naturaK poteris  «r- 

citare   motum   cut  se  dilatandum  aut  expandemtban ;     eumfue 

matum  ita  reprimere  et  in  se  vertere,  ut  dilatatio  ilia  mm  procedat 

(Bqmaliter^  Med  partim  obtineeei,  partim  retrudatur;  proculdubio 

generabis   Calidum:  non  habita  rationed  siye  corpus  illud  sit 

elementare  (ut  loquuntur)  sive  imbutum  a  ccelestibus^;  siye 

Imninoeum  ave  opacum;  sive  tenue  siye  densuni;  siye  loca* 

liter  expansum  uye  intra  olaustra  dimensionis  prinue  oonten- 

tum;  siye  yergens  ad  dissolutionem  siye  manens  in  statu; 

siye  animal,  siye  y^etabile,  siye  minerale,  siye  aqua,  sive  oleum, 

siye  aer,  aut  aliqua  alia  substantia  qusecunque  susceptiya  motus 

Boxsrce  of  fhi$  confusion  I  believe  to  be  that,  though  Baoon  saw  reason  to  affirm 
expansion  to  be  the  essence  of  the  hot,  yet  he  was  perplexed  by  examples  of  two 
kinds :  (a)  bodies  which  do  not  visibly  expand  when  they  are  heated,  e.  g.  red-hot 
iron ;  (fi)  bodies  which  expand  without  becoming  heated,  e.  g.  compressed  air  when 
rdleved  from  pressure.  For  the  first  difficulty.  It  might  have  occurred  to  lilra  that 
the  liot  iron  does  expand,  though  not  enough  to  be  i)erceived  (except  by  accurate 
measurement)  to  do  so ;  and  if  he  had  followed  the  indication  thus  given,  he  might 
have  been  the  discoverer  of  a  general  and  most  Important  law.  The  difficulty  which 
the  second  daas  of  phenomena  creates  ought  to  have  prevented  Bacon  from  assigning 
expansion  as  the  forma  calldi, — as  being  that  which  must  always  make  a  body  hot, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  become  so.  For  It  would  be  too  liberal  an  interpre- 
tation to  say  that  the  expressions  *<  motus  cohibltus  et  refnenatus,**  whereby  the  idea 
of  expansion  is  qoaUfled,  refer  to  a  condition  essential  In  the  case  of  elastic  fluids,  — 
namely  that  the  expansion  in  becoming  heated  Is  due  to  an  increased  elasticity,  and  not 
to  any  decrease  of  external  pressure.  Even  had  the  modification  required  by  this  class  of 
cases  been  introduced,  there  still  remains  that  of  liquids  whose  temperature  is  below  that 
of  maximum  density,  which  is  altogetlier  iBtiactable.  Of  this  phenomenon,  however, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  Bacon  to  have  known  anything.  But  setting  It 
aside,  if  it  were  afinned  that  fiacon,  after  having  %ad  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  suggested 
by  some  obvious  phenomena,  had  then  recourse,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  to  certain 
**  diiferentix  inaoes  "  in  order  to  save  the  phenomena,  I  think  It  would  be  hard  to 
dispute  the  tmth  of  this  censam 

Neveitbeless,  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  investigation,  there  are  several  of  con- 
stderable  interest,  though,  as  has  been  said,  they  are  not  connected  with  the  final  result 

The  relatioiL  between  heat  and  mechanical  action  has  recently  become  the  sutoect 
of  some  very  remarkable  speculations,  derived  fh>m  the  views  suggested  by  S.  Carnot 
in  his  Refieetiomt  turla  JP«i$»anee  Motrice  du  Feu,  Two  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded. Jb  one  (that  of  a  Gamot  fairoseif),  meohaaical  action  is  regarded  as  con- 
vertible with  the  transference  from  body  to  body  of  caloric.  The  other  rejects  the 
netioB  of  caloric  (the  substance  of  heat)  altogether.  On  this  >rlew  mechanical  action 
is  convertible  with  the  generation  of  heat ;  L  e.  the  raising  of  a  given  quantity  of  a 
given  body  fh>m  one  given  temperature  to  another.  Both  make  use  of  the  axiom  **  ex 
Dihilo  nihil ;  **  and  the  conclusions  thus  obtained,  especially  in  the  second  way  of  con- 
sidering the  sul^ect,  which  I  cannot  doubt  Is  the  true  one,  are  most  remarkable,  and 
the  more  Interesting  because  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  Interpretation  of  a  maxim  whose 
truth  is  admitted  a  priori. 

^  That  Is,  whether  the  body  derive  its  properties  fh>m  the  primary  qualities  of  the 
elements,  or  be  imbued  with  specific  or  virtual  qualities  through  the  influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Thus  St  Thomas  says :  "  Sicut  enim  virtus  calefkclendl  et  infrigidandl 
est  in  igne  et  aqua  consequeus  proprias  eorum  formas,  et  virtus,  &c,  actio  intellect  ua- 
Us  in  homlne  consequens  anlmam  rationalem,  ita  omnes  virtutes  et  actioues  mediorura 
corporum  transcendentes  virtutes  elementorum  consequuntur  eorum  proprias  formas, 
et  reducuntur  sicUt  in  altiora  priucipla  In  virtutes  corporum  ccelestium,  et  adliuc  altiua 
in  substantias  separatas." — De  occuUU  OperUmt  Nature 
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pnedictL  Calidum  autem  ad  sensum  res  eadem  est ;  eed  com 
analogia,  qualis  competit  sensuL^  Nunc  vero  ad  ulteriora 
auzilia  procedendum  est. 

Post  Tabulas  Comparenti»  Frinue  et  Bejectionem  siye  Ex- 
dusiyam,  nee  non  Yindemiationem  Frimam  factam  secundum 
eas^  pergendum  est  ad  reliqua  auxilia  intellectus  circa  Inter- 
pretationem  NatursB  et  Inductionem  yeram  ac  perfectam.  In 
quibus  proponendis^  ubi  opus  erit  tabulis,  procedemus  super 
Calidum  et  Frigidum;  ubi  autem  opus  erit  tantmn  exemplis 
paucioribus^  procedemus  per  alia  omnia;  ut  nee  confundatur 
inquisitio^  et  tamen  doctrina  yersetur  minus  in  angusto. 

Dicemus  itaque  primo  loco^  de  Prcsrogativis  Instantiarum  ' : 
secundo^  de  AdminiculiM  Inductionis:  tertio^  de  Reciificatione 
Inductionts :  quarto^  de  Variatione  Inquisitumis  pro  Natura 
Suhjecti^ :  quinto^  de  Prcsrogativis  Naturarum  quatenus  ad 
inquisitionem^  siye  de  eo  quod  inquirendum  est  prius  et  poete- 
rius :  sexto^  de  TeTrminU  Inquisiiianis,  uye  de  synopei  omnium 
naturarum  in  uniyerso:  septimo^  de  Deductione  ad  Praxiuy 
siye  de  eo  quod  est  in  ordine  ad  Hominem :  octayo^  de  Paror- 
scevis  ad  InquisiHanem :  postremo  autem^  de  ScaJa  AscensoHa 
et  Descensoria  Axiomatum. 

XXII. 

Inter  Frsrc^tiyas  Instantiarum^  primo  proponemus  Instan- 
tiat  Solitaricu.  Eas  autem  sunt  Solitari®^  qu»  exhibent  natii- 
ram  de  qua  fit.  inquisitio  in  talibus  subjectis  qu»  nil  habent 
commune  cum  aliis  subjectis^  prseter  illam  ipsam  naturam ;  ant 
rursus  qucs  non  exhibent  naturam  de  qua  fit  inquisitio  in 
talibus  subjectis  quae  sunt  similia  per  omnia  cum  aliis  subjectis, 
prceterquam  in  ilia  ipsa  natura.  Manifestum  enim  est  quod 
hujusmodi  instanti®  tollant  ambages,  atque  accelerent  et  robo- 
rent  Exdusiyam ;  adeo  ut  paucae  ex  illis  sint  instar  multarunu 

1  The  "analogia  quails  competit  sensui"  is  the  "anmlogia  hominla."  TUs  ap^ 
pean  from  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  Distrilnaio  Operis,  p.  138.,  and 
in  §  40.  of  this  book,  near  the  end.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  **  calidum 
ad  sensum  **  is  the  same  as  **  calidum  per  se,"  only  considered  suljectiTelj.  The  clause 
**  sed  cum  analogic,**  &C.,  may  be  rendered — **but  with  that  kind  of  reference  to  man 
as  the  percipient  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  a  perception." 

*  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  Prerogative  Instances,  see  Gmural  Pteptte^ 
p.  48.-7.  S, 

■  Compare  the  passage  near  the  end  of  the  last  aphorism  of  this  book  —  «*  Kunc  vero 
ad  adminicula  et  rectificationes  inductionis,  et  deineept  ad  concreia  et  latentes  proces- 
sus, et  latentes  schematismoe,  et  csetera  qu«  aphorlsmo  zzL  ordine  prdponiimusy  per- 
gendum ;  **  and  see  Gnterai  Preface,  p.  32.  — /.  S. 
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Exempli  gratia:  si  fiat  inquisitio  de  natnra  Colons^  Instan- 
tiflD  Solitari»  sunt  prismata,  gemmse  dirystallinie,  quse  reddunt 
colores  non  solum  in  se  sed  ezterius  eupra  parietem^  item 
roresj  etc  IstiB  enim  nil  habent  commnne  cum  coloribus  fixis 
in  floribns,  gemmis  coloratis^  metallis,  lignis^  etc.^  prseter  ipeum 
colorem.  Unde  hcjle  colligitnr,  quod  Color  nil  aUud  sit  quam 
mo£ficatio  imaginis  lucis^  immissae  et  receptee;  in  priore  ge- 
nere^per  gradus  diversos  incidentisB;  in  posteriore,  per  texturas 
et  schematismos  yarios  corporis.  IstaB  autem  Instantiad  sunt 
Solitarias  qnatenus  ad  similitudinem. 

Bursus  in  eadem  inquisitione^  venaB  distinctad  albi  et  nigri  in 
marmoribusj  et  variegationes  colomm  in  floribus  ejusdem  speciei^ 
sunt  InstantiaB  Solitariae.  Album  enim  et  nigrum  marmoris^  et 
maculse  albi  et  purpurei  in  floribus  garyophylli^  conyeniunt 
fere  in  omiabus  praeter  ipsum  colorenu  Unde  facile  colligitur, 
Colorem  non  multum  rei  habere  cum  naturis  alicujus  corporis 
intrinsecb,  sed  tantnm  situm  esse  in  positura  partium  crassiori 
et  quasi  mechanica.  Istae  autem  InstantiaB  sunt  Solitariae  qua* 
tenus  ad  discrepantiauL  Utrunque  autem  genus  Instantias 
Solitaiias  appellare  consueyimus;  aut  Ferinas^  sumpto  yoca* 
bulo  ab  astronomia. 

XXIII. 

Inter  Prararogatiyas  Instantiarum^  ponemus  secundo  loco  In-- 
stanHas  Migrantes.  Eae  sunt^  in  quibus  natura  iiA][uisita  migrat 
ad  generationem^  cum  prius  non  existeret ;  aut  contra  migrat 
ad  corruptionem,  cum  prius  existeret.  Itaque  in  utraque  anti- 
strophe^  instantiaB  tales  sunt  semper  geminao;  yel  potius  una 
instantia  in  motu  siye  transitu^  producta  ad  periodum  adyer^ 
sam.  At  hujusmodi  instantias  non  soliun  accelerant  et  roborant 
Exdusiyain,  sed  etiam  compellunt  Afiirmatiyam  siye  Formam 

'  BefeRDoe  is  nude  to  Teledos's  system  of  yirion.  **  Lnz  donata  est  Ikcultate  sese 
efRmdendl  multlplicandique  et  aerem  tnroprU  specie  afBclendi,  itaque  et  oculos  sube- 
undL"  .  .  .  Again,  **  lux  qiue  res  qidbus  insunt  [colores]  permeat.  .  .  ab  ipsarum 
intingitur  oolorlbua,  et  eas  transrecta  oculos  subit."* — De  Renm  Nat  vIL  31.  Setf 
also  other  passages  of  the  same  book.  Bacon  uses  **  imago  **  as  equivalent  to  **  species," 
the  word  used  in  the  preceding  quotation. 

*  Caryophyllea  was  a  flower  much  cultivated  In  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
see  Lemmius,  2>e  BiiraeuUs  (1681),  p.  107.  (The  description  seems  more  applicable 
to  the  tulip.)     The  flowers  meant  are  pinks  and  carnations. 

'  I  believe  the  word  which  Bacoq  here  employs  is  at  least  very  much  less  used  than 
another  of  perhaps  the  same  origin  for  which  he  has  perhaps  accidentally  substituted 
it.  **  Fendis,'*  we  read  in  the  Lexicon  Mathematicum  of  yitalls  (1668),  which  appears 
to  give  a  tolerably  complete  vocabulary  of  astrological  words,  '*apud  astronomos  dicftur 
planeta,  quando  ftierit  in  loco  ubl  nullam  cum  reliquis  ikmillaritatem  habet :  quod 
qukkm  mailmnm  est  detrlroentum,**  &c. 
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ipsam  in  angiuinnu  Neeesse  est  enim  nt  Fonna  rei  tit  quip- 
piaxn  quod  per  liujii8]no£  Migrationem  indatur^  ant  ooatra  per 
hujusmodi  Migrationem  toUatur  et  destruatur.  Atqu«  Hoet 
omnia  exclusio  promoveat  Affirmativam,  tamen  hoe  magis 
directe  fit  in  sabjecto  eodem  quam  in  diversis.  Forma  autem 
(ut  ex  omnibus  qus  dicta  sunt  manifesto  liquet)  prodens  ae  in 
uno  ducit  ad  omnia.  Quo  autem  simplicior  fuerit  Migration 
eo  magis  habenda  est  instantia  in  pretio.  Prsterea  Instan- 
tisQ  Migrantea  magni  sunt  usns  ad  partem  operativam;  quia 
cum  proponant  Formam  copulatam  cum  Efficiente  aut  Privante, 
perspicue  designant  prazin  in  aliquibus;  unde  facilis  etiam 
est  tranntus  ad  proxima.  Subest  tamen  in  illis  nonnibil  pe- 
riculi^  quod  indiget  cautione ;  boo  videlicet^  ne  Formam  nimis 
retrahant  ad  E£5cientemj  et  intellectum  perfundant  yel  sahem 
perstringant  falsa  ojunione  de  Forma  ex  intuitu  JBfficientis. 
Efficiens  vero  semper  ponitur  nil  aliud  esse  quam  yehiculum 
sive  deferens  Formao.^  Yerum  huic  rei^  per  Exclusivam  legi- 
time factam,  facile  adhibetur  remedium. 

Froponendum  itaque  est  jam  exemplum  Instantise  Migrantis. 
Sit  natura  inquisita  Candor  sive  Albedo:  Instantia  Migrans 
ad  generationem  est  vitrum  integrum  et  vitrum  pulverizatum. 
Similiter,  aqua  simplex  et  aqua  agitata  in  spumam.  Vitrum 
enim  integrum  et  aqua  simplex  diaphana  sunt^  non  alba;  at 
yitrum  pulverizatum  et  aqua  in  Bpuma,  alba,  non  diaphana. 
Itaque  qusrendum  quid  acciderit  ex  ista  Migratione  vitro  aut 
aquae.  Manifestum  enim  est  Formam  Albedinis  defeni  et  in- 
▼efai  per  istam  contusionem  yitri  et  agitationem  aquse.  Nihil 
autem  reperitur  accessisse,  praeter  comminutionem  partium 
yitri  et  aquae,  et  aeris  inaertionem.  Neque  vero  parum  pro- 
fectum  est  ad  inyeniendam  Formam  Albedinis,  quod  corpora 
duo  per  se  diaphana,  sed  secundum  magis  et  minus,  (aer  scilicet 
et  aqua,  aut  aer  et  yitrum,)  simul  posita  per  minutas  portioncs 
exhibeant  Albedinem^  per  refractionem  in»qualem  radiorum 
lucis.* 


'  The  causa  efficiens  is  the  vehiculum  fornix,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  the  form  into 
the  sulgect  matter  on  which  It  acts ;  In  other  words  it  actuates  the  potential  existence 
of  the  form  in  the  subject  matter.     (Cf.  De  Aug.  til.  4  ) 

*  Bacon  would  perhaps  have  given  as  another  illustration  of  what  he  has  here  said 
the  beautiful  whiteness  of  firosted  silver,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  it  is  in  reality  silver 
foam.  It  appears  that  when  silver  is  In  a  state  of  fusion  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  condensed  on  and  within  its  surface,  the  whole  of  wLich  escapes  at  the 
moment  of  solidiflcation.  This  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  granulated  silver  Is 
due,  I  believe,  to  Gay  Lussac. 
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Yemm  liac  in  re  proponendnm  est  etuim  exanplmn  pericull 
et  cautionisy  de  quibus  diximuD.  Nimiram  facile  hio  occurret 
inteUectm  ab  hujusmodi  EfficientibuB  depravato  quod  ad  For-* 
mam  Albedinis  aer  semper  requiratur,  ant  quod  Albedo  gene- 
retur  tantum  per  corpora  diapbana ;  quae  ommno  falsa  sont^  et 
per  miiltas  Exdusiones  eonvicta.  Quin  potius  apparebtt  (misso 
acre  et  bujusmodi)  corpora  omnino  squaHa  (secundum  por- 
tionee  opticas)  dare  diapbanum;  corpora  yero  insqualia  per 
texturam  simpUcem,  dare  album ;  corpora  inaequalia  secundum 
texturam  compositam^  sed  ordmatam^  dare  reliquos  colores^ 
prester  nigrom ;  corpora  yero  insequalia  per  textturam  composi- 
tam,  sed  omnino  inordinatam  et  confusam^  dare  nignun.^  Ita* 
que  de  Instantia  Migrante  ad  generationem  in  natura  inquisita 
Albedinis,  propositum  est  jam  exemplum.  Instantia  autem 
MignaiB  a^  comiptionem  in  eadem  natura  Albedinis,  est  spuma 
dissoluta,  ant  nix  dissoluta.  Exuit  enim  albedinem  et  induit 
diapbanum  aqua,  postquam  fit  integrate  sine  aere. 

Neque  yero  illud  ullo  modo  praetermittendum  est^  quod  sub 
Instantiis  Migrantibus  comprehendi  debeant  non  tantum  illas 
que  migrant  ad  generationem  et  priyationem,  sed  etiam  illas 
qua  migrant  ad  majorationem  et  minorationem ;  cum  illas  etiam 
tendant  ad  inyeniendam  Formam,  ut  per  definitionem  FormaB 
superius  factam  et  Tabulam  Graduum  manifesto  liquet  Itaque 
papyrus^  quse  sicca  cum  fuerit  alba  est^  at  madefacta  (excluso 
aere  et  lecepta  aqua)  minus  alba  est  et  magis  yergit  ad  dia- 
pbamnUj  eimilem  babet  rationem  cum  instantiis  supradictis. 

XXIV. 

Inter  Praerogatiyas  Instantiarum^  tertio  loco  ponemus  /n- 
staniUu  Ostensivas,  de  quibus  in  Yindemiatione  Prima  de 
Calido  menlionem  fecimus;  qaas  etiam  Elucescentias,  siye 
InstantioM  Uberatas  et  Prcedominantes^  appellare  consuevimus. 
£»  suntj  qtue  ostendunt  naturam  inquisitam  nudam  et  sub- 
stantiyam,  atque  etiam  in  exaltatione  sua  aut  summo  gradu 
potentias  suae;  emanoipatam  scilicet,  et  liberatam  ab  impedi- 
mentis,  yel  saltern  per  fortitudinem  suae  yirtutis  dominantem 
super  ipsa,  eaque  supprimentem  et  coercentem«  Cum  enim 
omne  eorpus  suscipiat  multas  naturarum  Formas  copulatas  et 


^  Gcnipttre  FUenw  TerndnrUf  ch.  zL  t  —  *<  It  Is  theB  to  be  nndentood  that  absolute 
equality  prodnoetli  tnuotpveiKe,  Incquatlty  in  simple  order  or  proportion  produceth 
wlilteikeiB»  tDeqnality  in  compound  or  respective  order  or  proportion  produceth  other 
ooloan,  and  abaolute  or  ocderless  inequality  produceth  blacltness.**^  7.  S. 
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in  concreto^  fit  at  alia  aliam  retundat,  deprimat,  frangat^  et 
liget ;  unde  obacurantur  Form»  singulad.  Inyeniuntur  autem 
sabjecta  nonnulla  in  quibus  natura  inquisita  pne  aliis  est  in 
8UO  Yigore>  vel  per  absentiam  impedimenti  yelper  pnedomi- 
Tiftntiftin  yirtutis.  Hujusmodi  autem  instantias  sunt  maxime 
ostendys  Formae.  Yerum  et  in  his  ipsis  instantiis  adhibenda 
est  cautio,  et  cohibendus  impetus  intellectus.  Qiucquid  enim 
ostentat  Formam^  eamque  trudit,  ut  yideatur  occurrere  in- 
tellectui,  pro  suspecto  habendum  est^  et  recurrendum  ad  Ex- 
dusiyam  seyeram  et  diligentem. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidunu  Instantia 
Osten^ya  motus  expansionis,  qu»  (ut  superius  dictum  est) 
portio  est  pnecipua  Fomue  Calidiy  est  yitrum  calendare  aeris. 
Etenim  flamma^  licet  manifesto  exhibeat  expansionem^  tamen 
propter  momentaneam  extinctionem  non  ostendit  progressum 
expansionis.  Aqua  autem  feryens^  propter  facilem  transitionem 
aqu89  in  yaporem  et  aerem,  non  tarn  bene  ostendit  expansionem 
aquse  in  corpore  suo.  Bursus  ferrum  ignitum^  et  similia^  tan* 
turn  abest  ut  progressum  ostendant,  ut  contra  per  retusionem 
et  fractionem  spiritus  per  partes  compactas  et  t^rassas  (quae 
domant  et  fraenant  expansionem)  ipsa  expansio  non  sit  omnino 
conspicua  ad  sensum.  At  yitrum  calendare  clare  ostendit  ex- 
pansionem in  aere^  et  conspicuam  et  progredientem  et  durantemi^ 
neque  transeuntem. 

Bursus^  exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Pondus.  In- 
stantia Ostensiya  ponderis^  est  argentum  yiyum.  Omnia  enim 
superat  pondere  magno  interyallo>  praeter  aurum;  quod  non 
multo  grayius  est^  At  praestantior  instantia  est  ad  indicandam 
Formam  Ponderis  argentum  yiyum  quam  aurum ;  quia  aurum 
solidum  est  et  consistens,  quod  genus  referri  yidetur  ad  den- 
sum;  at  argentum  yiyum  liquidum  est  et  turgens  spiritu, 
et  tamen  mullis  partibus  exuperat  grayitate  diamantem^  et  ea 
quae  putantur  solidissima.  Ex  quo  ostenditur  Formam  Grayis 
siye  Ponderosi  dominari  simpliciter  in  copia  materia&j  et  non 
in  arcta  compage. 

XXV. 

Inter  Praerogatiyas  Instantiarum  ponemus  quarto  loco  Jit- 
stanUas  ClandestinaSy  quas  etiam  Instantias  CrepuscuU  appellare 

*  This  mistake  occurs  also  in  the  HiMtoria  Denti  ef  BarL  According  to  Bacon,  the 
density  of  mercury  is  to  that  of  gold  as  thirty-nlne  is  to  ft>rty,  nearly ;  the  real  ratio 
being  as  little  more  than  as  seven  to  ten.  The  way  in  which  his  experiments  were  made 
accounts  for  a  laige  part  of  this  error.     See  the  preihce  to  the  HiHaria  Demsi  ti  RarL 
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conBaevimua  Eas  sunt  veluti  oppositas  Instanliis  Ostensivia 
Ezhibent  enim  natnram  inquisitam  in  infima  yirtute^  et  tanquam 
in  inconabulis  et  rudimentis  Buis;  tentantem  et  tanquam 
primo  experientem,  sed  Bub  eontraria  natnra  latentem  et  snb- 
actam*  Sunt  autem  hujusmodi  instantias  magni  omnino  mo- 
menii  ad  inyeniendas  Formas;  quia  eicut  OstensiyaB  ducunt 
fadle  ad  jbfferentias^  ita  ClandestinaB  ducunt  optime  ad  genera; 
id  est,  ad  naturas  illaa  communes  quarum  naturso  inquiaitae 
nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  limitationes. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Consistens,  eive  ee 
determinam;  cujus  contrarium  est  Liquidum,  sive  fluens*  In- 
stantiie  Clandestinad  sunt  illae  quae  exldbent  gradum  nonnullum 
debilem  et  infimum  Consistentis  in  fluido ;  yeluti  bulla  aquae, 
qu»  est  tanquam  pellicula  quaedam  consistens  et  determinata, 
facta  ex  corpore  aquae.  Similiter  stillicidia,  quae,  si  adfuerit 
aqua  quae  succedat,  producunt  se  in  filum  admodmn  tenue,  ne 
disoontinuetur  aqua;  at  si  non  detur  talis  copia  aquae  quae 
Buccedere  possit,  cadit  aqua  in  guttis  rotundis,  quae  est  figura 
quae  optime  aquam  sustinet  contra  discontinuationem.  At  in 
ipso  temporis  articulo  cum  desinit  filum  aquae  et  incipit  de- 
scensus in  guttis,  resUit  ipsa  aqua  sursum  ad  evitandam  dis- 
continnationenL  Quin  in  metallis,  quae  cum  funduntur  sunt 
liquida  sed  magis  tenacia,  recipiunt  se  saepje  guttae  liquefactae 
sursum,  atque  ita  haerent  Simile  quoddam  est  instantia  specu- 
lorum  puerilium,  quae  sclent  facere  pueruli  in  scirpis  ex  saliva, 
ubi  cemitur  etiam  pellicula  consistens  aquae.  At  multo  melius 
se  ostendit  hoc  ipsum  in  altero  illo  ludicro  puerili,  quando 
eapiunt  aquam,  per  saponem  factam  paulo  tenaciorem,  atque 
inflant  earn  per  fisilftfniiTn  cavum,  atque  inde  formant  aquam 
tanquam  in  castellum  bullarum ;  quae  per  interpositionem  aeris 
inducit  conaistentiam  eo  usque  ut  se  projici  nonnihil  patiatur 
absque  discontinuatione.^  Optime  autem  cemitur  hoc  in  spuma 
et  nive,  quae  talem  induunt  consistentiam  ut  fere  secari  possint; 
cum  tamen  sint  corpora  formata  ex  aere  et  aqua,  quae  utraque 
sunt  liquida.  Quae  omnia  non  obscure  innuunt  Liquidum  et 
Consistens  esse  notiones  tantum  plebeias,  et  ad  sensum ;  inesse 
autem  revera  omnibuB  corporibus  fugam  et  evitationem  se  dis^ 
continuandi;  earn  vero  in  corporibus  homogeneis  (qualia  sunt 

^  Tir  tougher  babbles  than  the  ordinary  kind  may  be  blown  In  water  in  which  ailk 
oocooDB  have  been  tteeped.  Some  carious  experiments  on  this  sul^ect  are  mentioned 
in  Porter  on  SiUk  MoMufadm  (Lardner's  Cyclop.  > 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Eqnida)  esse  debilem  et  infirmam,  in  corporibus  vero  qose 
sunt  composita  ex  heterogeneis^  magis  esse  vividam  et  fortem ; 
propterea  quod  admotio  heterogenei  constringit  corpora,  at  sub* 
intratio  homogenei  solvit  et  relaxat. 

Similiter^  exempli  gratia;  Bit  natara  inqnisita  Attraction 
siye  Coitio  Corporum.  Instantia  circa  Formam  ejus  OsteasiTa 
maxime  insignis  est  magnes.  Contraria  antem  natnra  Attra- 
henti  est  non  Attrahens^  licet  in  substantia  esmilL  Velula 
ferrum,  quod  non  attrahit  fermm,  quemadmodum  nee  plumbum 
plumbum,  nee  lignimi  lignum,  nee  aquam  aqua.  Instantia 
autem  Clandesiina  est  magnes  ferro  armatus,  vel  potius  ferrum 
in  magnete  armato.  Nam  ita  fert  natura,  ut  magnes  armatus  in 
distantia  aliqua  non  trahat  ferrum  fortius  quam  mi^es  non 
armatus.  Yerum  A  admoveatur  ferrum,  ita  ut  tangat  ferrum 
in  magnete  armato,  tunc  magnes  aimatus  longe  majus  pondus 
ferri  sustinet  quam  magnes  simplex  et  inermis,  propter  simili- 
tndinem  substantise  ferri  versus  ferrum;  quse  operatio  erat 
omnino  Clandestina  et  latens  in  ferro,  antequam  magnes  ac- 
oesBisset.'  Itaque  manifeatum  est  Formam  Coiti<Hiis  esse  quip* 
piam  quod  in  magnete  »t  rividum  et  robustum,  in  ferro  debile 
et  latens.  Itidem  notatum  est  sagittas  parvas  ligneas  absque 
cuspide  f errea,  emissas  ex  sdopetis  grandibus,  altius  penetrare  in 
materiam  ligneam  (puta  latera  navium,  aut  similia),  quam  easdem 
tagittas  ferro  acuminatas,  propter  similitudinem  substantias  ligni 
ad  lignum,  licet  hoc  ante  in  ligno  latuerit.  Itidem,  licet  aer 
aerem  aut  aqua  aquam  manifesto  non  tmbat  in  corporibus  in- 
tegris,  tamen  bulla  approximata  bullae  fitcilius  dissolvit  bullam 
quam  si  bulla  ilia  altera  abesset,  ob  appetitum  Coitionis  aqu» 
cum  aqua  et  aeris  cum  aere.  Atque  hujusmodi  Instantiae  Clan- 
destin®  (quae  sunt  usus  nobilissimi,  ut  dictum  est)  in  portionibas 
corporum  parvis  et  snbtilibus  maxime  se  dant  conspicnendas. 
Quia  massae  remm  nuyores  sequuntur  Farmas  magis  catholicas 
et  generates ;  ut  suo  loco  dicetur. 

XXTI. 

Inter  Fnerogativas  Instantiarum  ponemus  quinto  loco  /ii- 
staniiag  CanaHtuUtnay  quas  etkun  Mampularts  appeliat«  oon- 
suevimus.  Esb  sunt  quae  constituunt  unam  speciem  nature 
inquisits  tanquam  Formam  Minorem.      Cum  enim  Foimte 

>  This  explanatf on  of  the  eftet  of  amlng  a  magnet  is  whoHy  nntathflictory.  Before 
the  Novum  Organamt  was  published,  Galileo  had  shown  that  the  armatare  acts  by 
producing  a  more  perfect  contact  See  the  Ditdogi  dei  Sistemi  moMtnit,  Glorn.  3*. 
p.  440.    I  quote  ftom  the  new  edition.    Firenxe  1842. 
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legitimie  (qme  sunt  semper  conTertibiles  com  imturb  inquintis) 
hteant  in  profimdo  nee  facile  inveniantor^  poBtulat  res  et  in* 
finnitas  hunmni  inteUeetna  nt  Fonn»  particulareB,  qii»  sunt 
oongregatiys  Manqndonan  quorundam  ingtantiamm  (neutiquam 
▼eio  omnium)  in  notionem  aliquam  communem,  non  negligantur^ 
Yeram  diligentina  notenton  Quicquid  enim  unit  naturam, 
licet  media  imperfecds,  ad  inventionem  Fonnarum  viam  gtemit. 
Itaqne  inHtantim  qu»  ad  hoe  utiles  sunt  non  sunt  contemnendie 
potestatisy  sed  habent  nonnuUam  FraerogadyanL 

Verum  in  lus  diligens  est  adhibenda  cautio^  ne  intellectos 
humanusj  postquam  oomplures  ex  istis  Fonnis  particulari- 
bus  adinveneiit  atque  inde  partitiones  sive  divisiones  natum 
inqoisitas  oonfeoerit,  in  iUis  omnino  acquiescat,  atque  ad  in* 
Teataoiiem  l^timam  Fonna  Magms  se  non  aoeingat^  sed 
pnesopponat  naturam  yelut  a  radicibus  esse  multiplicem  et 
diyisam^  atque  ulteriorem  natnna  unionem^  tanquam  rem  supeiv 
Yacu«  sttbtilitatifl  et  yefgentem  ad  meruit  abstractum^  fastUiat 
et  rejiciat 

lixem]^  gratia;  sit  natora  inquisita  Memoria,  siye  Excitans 
et  AdjuYana  memoriam.  Instantiad  ConatitntivflB  sunt,  ordo 
siye  diatributio,  qme  manifesto  juyat  memoriam ;  item  Loci  in 
memoria  urtifidttli,  qui  aut  possuni  esse  loci  secundum  pro* 
prium  senaum,  yeluti  janua,  angulus,  fenestra,  et  aimilia,  aut 
possont  esse  pecsone  familiaxes  et  not»,  aut  possunt  esse 
qmdyis  ad  pladtum  (modo  in  oordine  oerto  ponantur),  yelud 
animaKa,  herbs;  etiam  yerba^  litene, characteres,  personsB  hiaCo- 
rice,  ei  castera;  licet  nonnulla  ex  his  magis  apta  sint  et  com- 
mode, alia  minus.  Hujusmodi  autem  Loci  memoriam  insigaiter 
juYant,  eamque  longe  supra  yires  naturales  exaltant.  Item 
carmina  faeilins  hszent  et  disountur  memoriter  quam  prosa. 
Atque  ex  ieto  Manipulo  trium  instantiarum,  yidelicet  ordinis, 
locormn  arti&ialii  memorisB,  et  yersuum,  constuitur  species  ima 
auxilii  ad  Memoriam*  Spedes  autem  ilia  Abscissio  L/{finiti  recte 
Yocari  posait.  Cum  enim  quia  aliquid  leminisci  aut  reyocare 
in  memoriam  nititur,  ai  nuUam  pmuotbiiem  habeat  aut  peice- 
ptionem  cgua  quod  quaarit,  qusarit  certe  et  molitur  et  hac  iUao 
discnrrity  tanquam  in  infinite.  Quod  si  certam  aliquam  pras* 
notionem  habeat,  statim  abscanditur  infinitum,  et  fit  discursua 
memorifld  magis  in  yicino.  In  tribus  autem  illis  inatantiis 
qnaB  snperius  dictaa  sunt,  prasnotio  perspicua  est  et  certa.  In 
prima  yidelicet,  debet  esse  aliquid  quod  congruat  cum  online ; 

T  2 
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In  seciinda  debet  esse  imago  quas  relationem  aliquam  habeat 
flive  conyenientiam  ad  ilia  loca  certa;  in  tertia,  debent  esse 
Terba  quae  cadant  in  versum;  atque  ita  abscinditnr  infini- 
tum. Alias  autem  instantiss  dabunt  banc  aitenim  speciem; 
ut  quieqnid  deducat  Intellectuale  ad  feriendum  Sensnm  (qute 
ratio  etiam  praecipue  Tiget  in  artificiali  m^noria)  jnyet  Me- 
moriam.  Alias  instantias  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem;  ut 
quas  faciunt  impressionem  in  affectu  forti^  incutientia  scilicet 
metum^  admirationem^  pudorem,  delectaldonem^  juyent  Memo- 
riam*  AliaB  instantias  dabunt  banc. alteram  speciem;  ut  quas 
maxime  imprimuntur  a  mente  pura  et  minus  prasoccupata  ante 
Tel  post^  yeluti  quae  discuntur  in  pueritia  aut  qua&  commentamur 
ante  sonmum^  etiam  primas  quasque  rerum  yices,  magis  haereant 
in  Memoria.  Alias  instantias  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem ;  ut 
multitude  circumstantiarum  siye  ansarum  juyet  Memoriam ; 
yeluti  scriptio  per  partes  non  continuatas,  lectio^  siye  recitatio 
Yoce  alta.  Alias  denique  instantias  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem; 
ut  quas  expectantur  et  attentionem  excitant  melius  hasreant 
quam  quas  prasteryolant.  Itaque  si  scriptum  aliquod  vicies 
perlegeris,  non  tam  facile  illud  memoriter  disoes  quam  m  illud 
legas  decies,  tentando  interim  illud  recitare,  et  ubi  deficit 
memoria  inspiciendo  librum.  Ita  ut  sint  yeluti  sex  Formas 
Minores  eorum  quas  juyant  Memoriam;  yidelicet  absmsrio 
infiniti;  ileductio  intellectualis  ad  sensibile;  impressio  in  affectu 
forti ;  impressio  in  mente  pura ;  midtitudo  ansarum ;  pnsex- 
pectatio. 

Similiter,  exempli  gratia ;  sit  natura  inquisita  Gustus^  siye 
Gustatio.  Instantias  quas  sequuntur  sunt  Constitutiyas :  yide- 
licet^ quod  qui  non  olfaciunt  sed  sensu  eo  a  natura  destitati 
sunt,  non  percipiant  aut  gustu  distinguant  dbum  rancidmn 
aut  putridum,  neque  similiter  alliatum  aut  rdsatum,  aut  hu- 
jusmodi.  Bursus,  illi  qui  per  accidens  nares  habent  per  de- 
scensum  rbeumatis  obstructas,  non  discemunt  aut  perdpiunt 
aliquid  putridum  aut  rancidum  aut  aqua  rosacea  inspersum. 
Bursus,  qui  afficiuntur  hujusmodi  rbeumate,  si  in  ipso  momento 
cum  aliquid  foetidum  aut  odoratum  babent  in  ore  siye  pakto 
emungant  fortiter^  in  ipso  instanti  manifestam  perceptionem 
babent  rancidi  yd  odorati*  Quas  instantias  dabunt  et  consti- 
tuent banc  speciem,  yel  partem  potius,  gustus;  ut  sensus  gusta- 
tionis  ex  parte  nihil  aliud  sit  quam  olfactus  interior,  transiens 
et  descendens  a  narium  meatibus  superioribus  in  os  et  palatum. 
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At  contra,  salsum  et  duloe  et  acre  et  acidum  et  aiisterum  et 
amarum,  et  similia,  haec  (inquam)  omnia  seque  sentiunt  illi  in 
quibus  olfactos  deest  ant  obtnratur,  ac  quisquam  alius;  nt 
manifestum  sit  eensum  gustus  esse  compositum  quiddam  ex 
ol&ctn  interiori  et  tactu  quodam  exquisite ;  de  quo  nunc  non 
est  dicendi  locus. 

Similiter,  exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Communicatio 
Qualitatis  absque  Commistione  Substantias.  Instantia  Lucis 
dabit  yel  constituet  imaih  speciem  Communicationis;  Calor  vero 
et  Magnes  alteram.  Communicatio  enim  lucis  est  tanquam 
momentanea^  et  statim  pent,  amota  luce  originalL  At  calidum 
et  virtus  magnetica,  postquam  tramissa  fuerint  yel  potius  ex- 
citata  in  alio  corpore,  hsorent  et  manent  ad  tempus  non  parvum, 
amoto  primo  movente. 

Denique  magna  est  omnino  Prserogativa  Instantiarum  Con- 
stitatiyarum,  nt  quse  plurimum  ifaciant  et  ad  definitiones  (prse- 
sertim  particulares),  et  ad  divisiones  sive  partit'iones  naturarum; 
de  quo  non  male  dixit  Plato,  Quod  liabendiu  sit  tanquam  pro 
Dee^  qui  definire  et  dimdere  bene  sciaO 

XXVII. 

Inter  Pra&rogativas  Instantiarum  ponemus  sexto  loco  Instan- 
Has  ConformeSy  sive  ProportionatcLS  ;  quas  etiam  Paralleloiy  sive 
SimiUtudines  Fkysieas,  appellare  consuevimus.  •  E®  vero  sunt, 
quae  ostendunt  similitudines  et  conjugationes  rerum,  non  in 
Fomus  Minoribus  (quod  faciunt  InstantisD  Constitutivae)  sed 
plane  in  concrete.  Itaque  sunt  tanquam  primi  et  infimi  gradus 
ad  nnionem  Nature.  Neque  constituunt  aliquod  axioma  statim 
ab  initio,  sed  indicant  et  observant  tantum  quondam  consensum 
corporum.  Attamen  licet  non  multum  promoveant  ad  inve- 
niendas  Formas,  nihilominus  magna  cum  utilitate  revelant  par- 
tiimi  nniversi  fabricam,  et  in  membris  ejus  exercent  veluti  ana- 
tomiam  quandam ;  atque  proinde  veluti  manu-ducunt  interdum 
ad  axiomata  snblimia  et  nobilia,  praesertim  ilia  quas  ad  mundi 
configurationem  pertinent,  potius  quam  ad  naturas  et  Formas 
simplices. 

>  Bacon  perhaps  refers  to  the  paasa^  in  the  PhUebitSy  in  which  the  resolution  of 
artlcuhite  sounds  into  their  elements  is  referred  to  cfrc  ru  9ths  cfrc  koI  $*ios  Mponros, 
Compare  Jamhllchus  (apod  Stobaeum,  ^  81.) :  Bths  ^v  tit  &s  ii\7i$iis  6  KaraZtt^as  t^» 
SioAcMTiic^r  icol  Kwrtewifi:^  rols  hardpufirots,  [Mr.  Kitchen,  in  his  edition  of  the  No- 
vttm  Organum  (Oxford,  1855),  which  I  did  not  see  till  this  was  in  type,  refers  to  the 
Phadnut  266.  a., — ro^wf  8^  lyvyt  aih6i  t«  ipourr^s  rStv  9uup4ir*oty  koI  awayuy&r 
.  .  .  .  <dy  Tc  Ti*A  &AAoy  K,  T.  K  rovrov  hidKOff  Kar6irur0€  fier*  ix^tov  &ar%  BtoTo^ — 
which  Is  ondonbtedly  the  passage  alluded  to. — J.  S.] 
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Exempli  gratia ;  InstantisB  CSonformee  sunt  qu«  sequuntur : 
speculum,  et  oculus ;  et  similiter  fabrica  auris^  et  loca  reddentia 
echo.  Ex  qua  conformitate,  pmter  ipsam  observationem  simi- 
litudinis,  qusB  ad  multa  utilis  est,  prodive  est  insuper  oolligere 
et  formare  illud  axioma ;  Tidelicet,  organa  sensuum  et  corpora 
qu»  pariunt  reflexiones  ad  sensus  esse  similis  natune.  Borsus 
ex  hoc  ipso  admonitus  intellectus  non  legre  insurgit  ad  aiioma 
quoddam  altius  et  nobiliua.  Hoc  nimirum ;  nihil  interesse  inter 
consensus  siye  sympalihias  corporum  sensu  pneditorum,  et  in- 
animatorum  sine  sensu,  nin  quod  in  illis  acoedat  spiritus  ani- 
malis  ad  corpus  ita  dispositum,  in  his  autem  absit  Adeo  ut 
quot  sint  consensus  in  corporibus  inanimatis,  tot  possint  esse 
sensus  in  animalibus,  A  essent  perforationes  in  corpore  animato 
ad  discursum  spiritus  animalis  in  membrum  rite  dispositum, 
tanquam  in  organum  idoneum.  Et  rursus,  quot  sint  sensus  in 
animalibuB,  tot  sint  {Mroculdubio  motus  in  corpore  inanioaato 
ubi  spiritus  animalis  abftierit;  licet  necesse  sit  multo  plures  esse 
motus  in  corporibus  inanimatis  quam  sensus  in  arnmads,  pro* 
pter  paucitatem  organomm  sensus.  Atque  hiqus  rei  ost^adit 
se  exemplum  yalde  mftnifestum  in  doloribus.  Etenim  quum  sint 
plura  genera  doloris  in  animalibus  et  tanquam  yarii  illius  cha- 
racteres  (yeluti  alius  est  dolor  ustionis,  alius  firigoris  intansi, 
alius  punctursD,  alius  compressionia^  alius  extensionis,  et  aixni- 
lium),  certissimum  est  omnia  ilia,  quoad  motum,  iaesse  corpori- 
bus inanimatis ;  veluti  ligno  aut  lapidi,  cum  uritor,  aut  per  gelu 
oonstringitur>  aut  pungitur,  aut  scinditur,  aut  flectitur,  aut  tun- 
ditur,  et  sic  de  aliis ;  licet  non  sub^trent  s^usus,  pn^ter  abeen- 
tiam  sjuritus  animalis. 

Item  InstantisD  Conformes  (quod  mirum  fortasse  dicta)  sunt 
radices  et  rami  plantarum.  Omne  enim  Yegetabile  intomeecit, 
et  extrudit  partes  in  circumferentiam,  tarn  sursum  quam  deor- 
sum.  Neque  alia  est  differentia  radicum  et  vamorum,  quam 
quod  radix  indudatur  in  terra»  et  rami  exponantur  aeri  et  soli.^ 
Si  quis  enim  acdpiat  ramum  tenerum  etv^getum  arboris,  atque 
ilium  reflectat  in  aliquam  terrss  particulam,  licet  non  oohmeat 
ipsi  solo,  gignit  statim  non  ramum,  sed  radicem.  Atque  rice 
versa,  si  terra  ponatur  superius,  atque  ita  obstruatur  lapide  aut 

'  In  many  plants  put  of  the  stem  grows  undergroond,  while  in  othefs  part  at  least 
of  the  root  is  aboye  the  sur&ce.  The  true  distinction  hu  relation  to  the  Ainctiona  of 
the  two  organs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  root  analogous  (except  under  special  cticani- 
stances)  to  buds  or  nodes,  and  consequently  no  true  ramlflcation. 
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aliqaa  dura  substantia  ut  planta  oohibeatur  neo  poastt  froiide- 
soere  sursum,  edet  ramos  in  aerem  deorsum. 

Item  InstantisB  Conformes  sunt  gnauoi  arboruni^  et  pleraequQ 
gamasB  mpium.  Utraque  enim  nil  idiud  sunt  quam  ezuda- 
tiouea  et  peicolationes  succorum ;  in  primo  genere  scilicety  sue* 
eomm  ex  arboribns ;  in  aecundo,  ex  saxis ;  unde  gignltor  clari* 
tudo  et  splendor  in  utrisque,  per  percolatioiiem  nimirum  tenuem 
et  aocuratam.  Nam  inde  fit  etiam,  quod  pili  animaliiun  non 
^nt  tarn  piddm  et  tarn  Yiyidi  eoloris  quam  avium  plumie  com* 
plorea;  quia  sued  non  tarn  delicate  percolantur  per  cutem 
quam  per  calamum. 

It^B  Instantis  Confonnes  sunt  scrotum  in  animalibus  mas* 
culigy  et  matrix  in  femellia.  Adeo  ut  nobilis  ilia  fabrioa  per 
quam  sexos  differunt^  (quatenus  ad  animalia  terrestria)  nil  aliud 
▼ideatur  esse^  quam  secundum  exteriua  et  interius^ ;  yi  scilicet 
migore  calona  genitalia  in  sexu  masculo  protrudente  in  exte* 
rius,  ubi  in  femellis  nimis  debilis  est  calor  quam  ut  hoc  facere 
possit;  unde  aeci^t  quod  oontineantur  interius. 

Item  Tnstantiae  Ccmformes  sunt  pinnaei  piscium^  et  pedes 
qQadmpedum>  aut  pedes  et  al»  yolucrum;  quibus  addidit 
Anstoteles  quatu<Mr  volumina  in  motu  sci^pentum.*  Adeo  ut 
in  fidirica  nniyerai  motus  viyentium  plerumque  videatur  ex- 
pediri  per  quatemionea  artuum  sive  flemonum. 

Item  dentes  in  animalibus  terrestribus,  et  rostra  in  avibua, 
aunt  Tustantiffl  Conformes;  un^  manifbstum  est^  in  omnibus 
animalibus  perfectis,  fluere  duram  quandam  substantiam  ver- 
sus ce. 

Item  non  absurda  est  Similitude  et  Conformitas  ilia,  ut  homo 
sit  tanquam  plaata  inversa.  Nam  jradix  nervorum  et  facul- 
tatum  anmnalium  est  caput ;  partes  autem  seminal^  sunt  in- 
finue^  non  computatis  extremitatibus  tibiarum  et  brachiorum. 
At  in  plaiita,  radix  (qua  instar  capitis  est)  regulariter  infimo 
loco  coUocatur;  semina  autem  suprema' 

*  TWs  remsriL  Beem  to  bave  been  raggested  by  a  tlmflar  panage  In  Telesliu,  D« 
Stnm  Naiurd,  tL  18. :  —  **  Masculo  .  .  .  ,  magnua  datui  eat  calor,  qoi  et  membnim 
genitaic  foraapropellat  et  tangulDemmnltum  beneque  omnem  compactum  confldat,  &c. 
ttewboB  autem  .  .  .  languens  InditEU  est  calor,  qui  neque  genitale  yas  fonw  propcllere 
nee  i  semlne  spiritual  educere  qneat.**  Tbe  doctrine  however  of  thla  passage  was  first 
taugbt  by  Oalen,  from  whom  Tdeslus  deri?ed  It.   See  Oalen,  Dt  U$u  Fattium,  xlv.  6. 

*  De  Anim.  Incaaso,  1.  7. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  one  Is  tempted  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the  flower  in  plants 
and  the  shnll  in  man  and  Tertebrate  animals  in  general :  each  occurring  at  the  end 
of  the  aada  of  development,  and  each  consisting  of  four  segments — whoris  or  ▼ertebne. 
But  by  fkr  the  moat  remarkable  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  relates  to  the 
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Denique  illud  omnino  prsedpiendum  est  et  saspiuB  monen- 
dum ;  ut  diligentia  hominiun  in  inquisitione  et  congerie  Natu* 
ralis  HiBtoridB  deinceps  mutetur  plane,  et  yertator  in  contFarium 
ejus  quod  nunc  in  usu  est.  Magna  enim  hucusque  atque  adeo 
curiosa  fuit  hominum  industria  in  notanda  rerum  varietate 
atque  explicandis  accuratis  animalium,  herbarum,  et  fossilium 
differentiis;  quarum  plerseque  magis  sunt  lusus  natur®  qaam 
serise  alicujus  utilitatis  versus  scientias.  Faciunt  certe  hujus- 
modi  res  ad  delectationem,  atque  etiam  quandoque  ad  praxin ; 
verum  ad  introspidendam  naturam  parum  aut  nihiL  Itaque 
convertenda  plane  est  opera  ad  inquirendas  et  notandas  rerum 
nmilitudines  et  analoga,  tarn  in  integraUbus  quam  partibus. 
niffi  enim  sunt  quad  naturam  uniunt,  et  constituere  scientias 
incipiunt.^ 

Verum  in  his  omnino  est  adhibenda  cautio  gravis  et  severa ; 
ut  accipiantur  pro  Instantiis  Conformibus  et  Froportionatis, 
ill89  quae  denotant  Similitudines  (ut  ab  initio  dizimus)  Fhysicas ; 
id  est,  reales  et  substantiates  et  immersas  in  natura,  non  for- 
tuitas  et  ad  speciem ;  multo  minus  superstitiosas  aut  curioeas, 
quales  naturaUs  magics  scriptores  (homines  levissimi,  et  in  rebus 
tam  seriis  quales  nunc  agimus  vix  nominandi)  ubique  osten- 
tant;  magna  cum  vanitate  et  desipienlia,  inanes  similitudi- 
,  nes  et  sympathias  rerum  describentes  atque  etiam  quandoque 
affingentes. 

Verum  his  nussis,  etiam  in  ipsa  configuratione  mundi  in  ma- 
joribus  non  sunt  negligendsd  Instantiss  Conformes;  veluti 
Africa,  et  regio  Peruviana  cum  continente  se  porrigente  usque 
ad  Fretum  Magellanicum.  Utraque  enim  regio  habet  similes 
isthmos  et  similia  promontoria,  quod  non  temere  aocidit.* 

Item  Novus  et  Vetus  Orbis ;  in  eo  quodutrique  orbes  versus 

mode  of  developraeot  of  their  tissues,  which,  there  is  reason  to  belleTe,  were  all  prima- 
rily formed  flrom  cells.  The  eyidence  in  fayour  of  this  proposition  is  perhaps  not  jet 
quite  complete. 

It  is  curious  that,  after  it  had  been  established  in  the  case  of  plants,  Schlelden  oon^ 
ceiyed  that  in  this  unity  of  original  structure  he  had  fbund  a  character  pecnUar  to 
vegetable  life,  so  that  the  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  seemed  to  be  impaired 
by  the  discovery. 

'  **  Natura  infinita  est,  sed  qui  symbola  animadverterit  omnia  Intelliget,  Uoet  non 
omnino,"  are  the  words  it  a  great  poet,  who  perhaps  also  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  great 
philosopher.  They  form  the  motto  of  one  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  what  Bacon 
meant  by  ifutoHtia  confornus, —  the  Parthenogenesis  of  Professor  Owen. 

*  A,  yon  Humboldt  has  pointed  out  the  conformity  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  —  the  approximate  correspcmdence  between  the  projections  on  each  aide  and 
the  recesses  on  the  other.  But  Bacon  apparently  compares  not  the  opposite  but  the 
corresponding  coasts  of  Africa  and  America.  C.  Concepcion  would  correqiond  to 
C.  Negro ;  but  the  parallelism  is  not  very  close. 
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septentriones  lati  Bunt  et  ezporrecti,  versos  auBtmm  autem 
angosti  et  acnminatiu 

Item  Instantise  ConfonneB  nobilissimso  sunt  frigora  intensa 
in  media  (quam  Yocant)  aeris  regione,  et  ignes  acerrimi  qui 
sepe  reperiuntur  emmpentes  ex  locis  subterranels ;  qusB  dues 
res  stmt  nltimitates  et  extrema;  natune  scilicet  Frigidi  versus 
amkitum  coeli^  et  natursD  Calidi  versus  viscera  terrte ;  per  anti- 
peristaaan,  dve  rejectionem  nature  contrariaa. 

Postremo  autem  in  axiomatibus  scientiarum  notatu  digna 
est  Confoimitas  Instantiarum.  Yeluli  tropus  rbetorioB^  qui 
dicitur  Pneter  Expectatum^  oonformis  est  tropo  musicie,  qui 
vocatur  Dedinatio  Cadentife.  Similiter,  postulatum  mathema- 
ticum^  ut  qvuB  eidem  tertio  aqualia  sunt  etiam  inter  se  sint 
agualta,  conforme  est  cum  fiibrica  sjllogismi  in  logica,  qui  unit 
ea  quae  conveniunt  in  medio*'  Denique  multum  utilis  est  in 
quamplurimis  sagacitas  qu»dam  in  conquirendis  et  indagandis 
Conformitatibus  et  Similitudinibus  Fhysicis. 

XXVIII. 

Inter  Prseiogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  septimo  loco  /n- 
stantias  Manodicas^ ;  quas  etiam  Irregulares  sive  Heteroclitas 
(sumpto  vocabulo  a  giammaticis)  appellare  consuevimus.  Eas 
sunt,  qu»  ostendunt  corpora  in  concrete,  qu»  videntur  esse 
extravagantia  et  quasi  abrupta  in  natura,  et  minime  convenire 
com  aliis  rebus  ejusdem  generis.  Etenim  Instantise  Conformes 
sunt  Bimiles  alterius,  at  Instantisd  Monodicce  sunt  sui  simi- 
lets.  Usus  vero  Instantiarum  Monodicarum  est  talis  qualis  est 
InBtantianun  Clandestinarum:  viz.  ad  evebendam  et  unien- 
dam  naturam  ad  invenienda  genera  sive  communes  naturas, 
limitandas  postea  per  differentias  veras.  Neque  enim  desi- 
Btendum  ab  rnquisitione  donee  proprietaies  et  qualitates,  qiue 
inveniuntur  in  bujusmodi  rebus  quas  possunt  censeri  pro  mira^ 
culis  natnrs,  reducantur  et  oomprebendantur  sub  aliqua  Forma 

*  Tlie  importance  of  the  panllel  here  suggested  was  never  understood  until  the 
present  time,  because  the  language  of  mathematics  and  of  logic  has  hitherto  not  been 
such  as  to  permit  the  relation  between  them  to  be  recognised.  Mr.  Boole's  Law  of 
Thamght  contain  the  first  development  of  ideas  of  which  the  germ  is  to  be  found  in 
Bacon  and  Lelbnits ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  fhndamental  principle  that  in  logic 
^»a  was  known  (▼.  Leibnits,  PAtZos.  Warka^  by  Erdmann,  1840,  p.  iaO>  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Boole's  treatment  of  the  sutiject  is  worthy  of  these  great 


other  cacQlnses  of  infierenoe  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense),  besides  the  mathe- 
matical and  the  logical,  yet  perhaps  remain  to  be  developed ;  but  this  is  a  subject  on 
whkh  It  is  fmposslble  here  to  enter. 

^  UamadieaB.     See  note  8.  p.  165.  —  J;  & 
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Biye  Jjege  certa;  ut  irregolaiitas  Bive  singiilaritafl  omnis  re-' 
periatur  pendere  ab  aliqua  Forma  Communi ;  miracalum  Tero 
illad  sit  tandem  Bolmnmodo  in  differenliiB  aocuratiB  et  gradu  et 
concursu  raro,  et  non  in  ipsa  specie ;  ubi  nunc  contemplationea 
hominum  non  procedant  ultra  quam  ut  ponant  hujusmodi  res 
pro  secretis  et  magnalibus  naturs^  et  tanquam  incausabilibuB^ 
et  pro  exceptionibus  r^ularum  generalium. 

Exempla  Instantiarum  Monodicarnm  Bunt,  boI  et  luna»  inter 
astra;  magneB>  inter  lapides;  argentum  vivum^  inter  metalla; 
elephaB^  inter  quadrupedeB ;  Bensns  yeneris^  inter  genera  tactus ; 
odor  venaticuB  in  canibuB>  inter  genera  olfactua.  Etiam  S 
Htera  apud  grammaticoB^  habetur  pro  Monodioa;  ob  facilem 
compositionem  quam  Bustinet  cum  consonantibus,  aHquaodo 
duplicibus,  aliquando  triplicibuB;  quod  nulla  alia  Utera  facit. 
Plurimi  autem  faciendas  Bunt  hujusmodi  instantifB ;  quia  acuiint 
et  vivificant  inquisitionem,  et  medentur  intellectui  deprayato  a 
oonsuetudine  et  ab  iis  quaB  fiunt  plerunque. 

Inter  Prserogativas  InBtantiarum^  ponemua  loco  octavo  In- 
stantiets  Deviantes  ;  errores  scilicet  natures^  et  vaga^  ac  monBtra: 
ubi  natura  declinat  et  deflectit  a  cursu  ordinario,  Diffemnt 
enim  Errores  nature  ab  Instantiis  Monodids  in  hoc;  quod 
Monodic8B  sint  miracula  specierum^  at  Errores  aint  miracula 
individuorum.  Similis  autem  fere  sunt  usus ;  quia  rectifieant 
intellectum  adversuB  eonsu^a^  et  revclant  Formas  Conunuues. 
Neque  enim  in  his  etiam  desistendimi  ab  inquiBitione  donee 
inveniatur  causa  hujusmodi  declinationia.  Yeruntamen  causa 
ilia  non  exurgit  ad  Formam  aliquam  proprie,  sed  tantum  ad 
latentem  processum  ad  Fonnam*  Qui  enim  yias  natura)  no- 
verit,  is  deviationes  etiam  fiftcilius  observabit.  At  rursua>  qui 
deviationes  noverit,  is  accuratius  vias  describet.  ^ 

Atque  in  illo  diffenmt  etiam  ab  Instantiis  Monodidfl^  quod 
multo  magis  instruant  praxin  et  operativam.  Nam  novas 
species  generare  arduum  admodum  foret;  at  species  notas 
variare,  et  inde  rara  multa  ac  inusitata  producere*  minus  ar- 
duum. Facilis  autem  'transitus  est  a  miraculis  natune  ad 
miracula  artis.  Si  enim  deprehendatur  semel  natura  in  varia- 
tione  sua^  ejusque  ratio  manifesta  fuerit,  expeditum  erit  eo 
deducere  naturam   per    artem   quo '  per    casiun   aberraverit 

>  See  Owen,  On  the  Nature  <f  Limbe^  p.  64. 
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Neqae  aolnm  ieo,  sed  etaliomnn;  cum  erroresex  una  parte 

moDstrent  et  aperiant  yiam  ad  errores  et  deflexiones  unde- 

quaque.     Hie  rero  exemplis  non  eet  opus,  propter  eorundem 

eopiam.     Faoienda  enim  est  eongeries  uTe  hietoria  natoralis 

partionlaru   omniiun  monstronun    et   partuom   natone  pro- 

difpoaomiii;  omnia  denique  novitatis  et  raritatis  et  inoonsueti 

in  natoia.    Hoe  vero  faciendum  est  cum  seTerissimo  delectu, 

ut  ecmstet  fides.     Mazime  autem  habenda  sunt  pro  suspectis 

qum  pendent  quomodocunque  a  leligione^  ut  prodigia  Livii : 

nee  minus,  qu»  inveniuntur  in  scriptoribus  magi»  natnralis, 

ant  etiam  alchjmifSyet  hvjusmodi  hominibus ;  qui  tanquam  proci 

aunt  et  amatores  &bulwum.     Sed  depromendft  sunt  ilia  ex 

graTi  et  £da  bistoria,  et  auditionibus  certis. 

XXX. 

Inter  FnerogatiTas  Instantiarum>  ponemus  loco  none  Instant 
Has  Linutaneas;  quae  etiam  Participia  "^iKaxe  oonsuevimus. 
Ess  vero  sunt,  quse  exbibent  species  corporum  tales,  qute  vi- 
dentur  esse  ccHnpositad  ex  speciebus  duabus,  vel  Budimenta 
inter  speciem  unam  et  alteram.  H»  vero  Instanti»  inter 
Instantias  Monodicas  nve  Heteroclitas  recte  numerari  possunt : 
sunt  enim  in  uniyersitate  rerum  rara  et  extnuNrdinariie.  Sed 
tamen  ob  dignitatem  seorsim  tractandn  et  ponendie  sunt;  . 
optime  enim  indicant  compoeitionem  et  fabricam  rerum,  et  in- 
nuunt  causaa  numeri  et  qualitatis  specteirum  ordinariarum  in 
uniyerso,  et  deducunt  intellectum  ab  eo  quod  est^  ad  id  quod 
esse  potest. 

Hanun  exempla  sunt,  muscus,  int^  putredinem  et  plantam; 
cometod  nonnulli,  inter  stellaa  et  meteora  ignita;  pisoes  yolantes, 
inter  ayes  et  pisces ;  yespertiliones,  inter  ayes  et  quadrupedes ; 
etiam 

^  SimiA  qiiAm  timiliB  tnrpissima  bestia  nobis ;  **  ^ 

et  partus  <^mT¥inlii^^  biformes  et  commisti  ex  speciebus  diyersis, 
et  similia. 

XXXI. 

Inter  Pnerogatiyas  Instantiarum  ponemus  decimo  loco  Jit- 
ttantias  Potestatis,  siye  Fascium  (sumpto  yocabulo  ab  insignibus 
imperii),  quas  etiam  Inffenia,  siye  Mantu  Haminis  appellare 
consueyimus.  E®  sunt  opera  maxime  nobilia  et  perfecta,  et 
tanquam  ultima  in  unaquaque  arte.     Cum  enim  boc  agatur 

I  Enniqi^  quoted  by  Cicero. 
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pr»cipue  Qt  natnra  pareat  rebus  et  commodis  humank;  oon- 
sentaneum  est  prorsus^  ut  opera  qu«  jampridem  in  potestate 
hominifl  fuerunt  (quasi  provinci®  antea  occupatsB  et  subacts) 
notentur  et  nmnerentur ;  pnesertim  ea  quae  sunt  maxime  enu- 
cleata  et  perfecta ;  propterea  quod  ab  istis  proclivior  et  magis 
in  propinquo  sit  transitus  ad  nova  et  hactenus  non  inventa.  Si 
quis  enim  ab  horum  contemplatione  attenta  propositum  acriter 
et  strenue  urgere  yelit,  fiet  certe  ut  aut  producat  ilia  pauIo 
longius,  aut  deflectat  ilia  ad  aliquid  quod  finitimum  est^  aut 
etiam  applicet  et  transferat  ilia  ad  usum  aliquem  nobiliorem. 

Neque  hie  finis.  Yerum  quemadmodum  ab  operibus  naturae 
raris  et  inconsuetis  erigitur  intellectus  et  elevatur  ad  inquirendas 
et  inveniendas  Formas  quse  etiam  illorum  sunt  capaces,  ita 
etiam  in  operibus  artis  egregiis  et  admirandis  hoc  usu-venit ; 
idque  multo  magis ;  quia  modus  efficiendi  et  operandi  hujuamo^ 
miracula  artis  manifestus  ut  plurimum  est,  cum  plenmque  in 
miraculis  natune  sit  magis  obscurus.  Attamen  in  his  ipsis 
cautio  est  adhibenda  vel  maxime^  ne  deprimant  scilicet  intel- 
lectum  et  eum  quasi  humo  affigant. 

Periculum  enim  est,  ne  per  hujusmodi  opera  artis,  qnie  vi- 
dentur  yelut  summitates  qusedam  et  fastigia  industrise  humanas, 
reddatur  intellectus  attonitus  et  ligatus  et  quasi  maleficiatus 
quoad  iUa,  ita  ut  cum  aliis  consuescere  non  possit,  sed  cogitet 
nihil  ejus  generis  fieri  posse  nisi  eadem  via  qua  ilia  eflecta  sunt, 
accedente  tantummodo  diligentia  majore  et  prseparatione  magis 
accurata. 

Contra  illud  ponendum  est  pro  certo:  vias  et  modes  effi- 
ciendi res  et  opera  qu»  adhuc  reperta  sunt  et  notata,  res  esse 
plenmque  pauperculas ;  atque  omnem  potentiam  majorem  pen- 
dere  et  ordine  derivari  a  fontibus  Formarum,  quarum  nulla 
adhuc  inventa  est. 

Itaque  (ut  alibi  dizimus)'  qui  de  machinis  et  arietibus,  quales 
erant  apud  yeteres,  cogitasset,  licet  hoc  fecisset  obnixe  atque 
aetatem  in  eo  consumpsisset,  nunquam  tamen  incidisset  in  in- 
ventmn  tormentorum  igneorum  operantium  per  pulverem  pj- 
rium.  Neque  rursus,  qui  in  lanificiis  et  serico  vegetabili 
observationem  suam  et  meditationem  collocasset,  unquam  per 
ea  reperisset  naturam  vermis  aut  serici  bombycinL 

Quocirca  omnia  inventa  quas  censeri  possunt  magis  nobilia 

>  I.  §  109. 
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(si  ftniTniiTn  adyertas)  in  lucem  prodiere  nuUo  modo  per  pusillas 
enucleationes  et  eztensiones  arduniy  sed  omnino  per  casuin. 
Nihil  autem  reprsesentat  ^  aut  anticipat  casum  (cujus  mos  est  ut 
tantom  per  longa  Bsecula  operetur)  pneter  inyentionem  For- 
mamixi* 

Sxempla  autem  hujusmodi  inatantianim  particularia  nihil 
opus  eet  adducere,  propter  copiam  eorondem.  Nam  hoc  omnino 
agendnm ;  nt  yiaitentur  et  penitus  introspiciantur  omnes  artes 
mechanioe,  atqne  liberales  etiam  (qnatenus  ad  opera),  atque 
inde  facienda  est  congjeries  sive  historia  particularism  taaquam 
magnalinm  et  operum  magistralium  et  maxime  perfectorum 
in  nnaqnaque  ipsarum^  vum  cum  modis  effectionis  siye  opera- 
tionis. 

Neqne  tamen  astringimus  diligentiam,  qu»  adhibenda  est  in 
hujusmodi  collecta,  ad  ea  qu»  censentur  pro  magisteriis  et 
arcanis  aliciyus  artis  tantum,  atque  movent  admirationem.  Ad- 
miratio  enim  proles  est  raritatis ;  siquidem  rara,  licet  in  genere 
sint  ex  vulgatis  naturis,  tamen  admirationem  pariunt. 

At  contra,  quas  revera  admirationi  esse  debent  propter  dis- 
crepantiam  qu»  inest  illis  in  specie  collatis  ad  alias  species, 
tamen  si  in  usu  familiari  praesto  sint  leyiter  notantur.  Debent 
autem  notari  Monodica  arlis,  non  minus  quam  Monodica  na- 
tune;  de  quibus  antea  dizimus.'  Atque  qiiemadmodum  in 
Monodids  naturae  posuimus  solem,  lunam,  magnetem,  et  similia^ 
qu»  re  vulgatissima  simt  sed  natura  tamen  fere  singulari: 
idem  et  de  Monodicis  artis  fadendum  est. 

Exempli  gratia;  Instantia  Monodica  artis  est  papyrus;  res 
admodum  yulgata.  At  si  diligenter  animum  advertas,  materia^ 
artificiales  aut  phme  textiles  sunt  per  fila  directa  et  transTcrsa ; 
qualia  sunt  pannus  serious,  aut  laneus,  et  linteus,  et  hujus- 
modi; aut  coagmentantur  ex  sucds  concretis;  qualia  stmt 
later,  aut  argilla  figularis,  aut  yitrum,  aut  esmalta,  aut  porcel- 
lana,  et  similia ;  quao  si  bene  uniantur  splendent,  sin  minus,  in- 
durantur  certe,  sed  non  splendent.  Attamen  omnia  talia,  quas 
fiunt  ex  succis  concretis,  sunt  fragilia,  nee  vlHo  modo  haerentia 
et  tenacia.  At  contra,  papyrus  est  corpus  tenax,  quod  scindi  et 
lacerari  possit;  ita  ut  imitetur  et  fere  aemidetur  pellem  sive 
membranam  alictgus  animalis,  aut  folium  alicujus  yegetabilis,  et 
hujusmodi  opificia  naturae.     Nam  neque  fragilis  est,  ut  vitrmn : 

>  See  note,  p.  SOS.  '  U.  $  28. 
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neque  textilis;  ut  pannns;  eed  habet  fibras  certe,  non  fila 
distincta,  omnino  ad  modum  materianim  naturalium ;  nt  inter 
artificiales  materias  vix  inTeniatar  simile  aliquod,  sed  sit  plane 
Monodicum.^  Atque  prteferenda  sane  sunt  in  artifieialibiiB  ea 
qu»  maxime  accedunt  ad  imitationem  natune^  aut  e  oontrario 
earn  potenter  regunt  et  invertont 

Rursus,  inter  Ingenia  et  Manns  Hominis^  non  prorsas  con- 
temnenda  sunt  pnsstigiie  et  jocularia.  Nonnulla  enim  ex  istis, 
licet  sint  nsu  levia  et  Indicra,  tamen  informatione  Talida  esse 
possunt. 

PostxemOj  neque  omnino  omittenda  sunt  superstiliosa,  et 
(prout  Tocabulum  sensu  Tulgari  accipitur)  magica.  Licet  enim 
hujusmodi  res  sint  in  inunensnm  obrutte  grandi  mole  menda- 
dorum  et  fabufairum,  tamen  inspiciendum  paulisper  si  forte 
eubsit  et  lateat  in  aliquibns  eamm  aliqua  bperatio  natoralis ;  ut 
in  fasdno,  et  fortificatione  imaginationis,  et  consensu  reram 
ad  distans^  et  transmissione  impresdonum  a  spiritu  ad  spiritnm 
non  minus  quam  a  ooipore  ad  corpus,  et  sinulibus. 

xxxu. 

Ex  iis  qusd  ante  dicta  sunt,  patet  quod  quinque  ilia  instan- 
tiarum  genera  de  quibus  diximus  (tisc  Instantiarum  Confor- 
mium,  Instantiarum  Monodicarum,  Instantiarum  Denantiani, 
Instantiarum  Limitanearum,  Tnstantiamm  Potestatis)  non  de- 
beant  reserrari  donee  inquiratur  natura  aliqua  certa  (quemad- 
modnm  instantis  reliqus,  quas  prime  loco  proposuimus,  nee 
non  plurimiB  ex  iis  qu®  sequentur,  reserrari  debent);  sed 
statim  jam  ab  initio  fiMoenda  est  earum  collectio,  tanqnam 
historia  qu»dam  partioukris ;  eo  quod  digerant  ea  qnss  ingre* 
diuntur  intdlectum,  et  corrigant  pravam  complexionem  intel* 
lectus  ipsius,  quern  omnino  necesse  est  imbui  et  infid  et 
demum  perverti  ac  distorqueri  ab  inonrsibus  quotidianis  et  con* 
euetifl. 

Itaque  adbibendsd  sunt  e»  instantite  tanquam  praaparatiTum 
aliquod,  ad  rectaficandmn  et  expurgandum  intetlectum.  Quic- 
quid  enim  abdudt  intellectum  a  consuetis  aoquat  et  camjdanat 
aream  ejus  ad  redpiendum  lumen  siocum  et  purum  nodonum 
▼erarum* 

Quin  etiam  hujiismodi  instantiie  stemunt  et  pnestrunnt 


^  It  it  curious  that  Baoon  should  not  haw  remarked  that  all  the  qualities  here 
mentioiied  bekmg  to  felt  as  well  as  to  paper. 
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ad  opentiTiim ;  nt  soo  looo  dioemus^  quando  de  Deductionibus 
ad  Praxin  senno  erit. 

Inter  PneiogatiTas  Instantiarom  ponemns  loco  undecimo  Itt- 
gtantias  CamHattts,  9^qae  Ho$tOe$;  quae  etiam  Instantias  Pro^ 
fmtwnum  Fixarum  appellare  oonsaevimiu.  E»  sunt  instanlaaB, 
qus  exMbent  aliquod  corpuB  eive  concretum  tale,  in  quo  natura 
inqnieita  perpetuo  aeqoatar  tanqnam  comes  quidam  andividaiia ; 
aut  conin,  in  quo  natura  inquisita  perpetuo  fugiat  atque  ex 
comitatn  exdudator,  ut  hostis  et  inimicus.  Nam  ex  hujusmodi 
instaatiia  fixmantar  propositiones  certse  et  universales^  aut 
afBreiatJTg  aut  nega^Tao;  in  quibua  subjectnm  erit  tale  corpus 
in  eoncreto,  pnedicatum  Tero  natura  ipsa  inquisita.  Etenira 
propoeitiones  particulares  omnino  JIx€b  non  sunt^  ubi  scilicet 
Datum  inquisita  reperitur  in  aliquo  concreto  fluxa  et  mobilis^ 
▼12.  aocedens  sive  acquinta,  aut  mrsus  recedens  sive  deporita. 
Quodrca  particnlares  propositbnes  non  habent  Pnerogatiyam 
aliquam  nmjorem^  nisi  tantum  in  casu  Migrationis,  de  quo  antea 
dictmn  est.  Et  niHlominus,  etiam  particulares  illse  ]»opo- 
mtiones  comparat»  et  coUatsB  cum  uniyersalibus  multum 
jnrant;  ut  suo  looo  dicetur.  Neque  tamen,  etiam  in  uniyersa- 
libus jstis  propoeitionibus  exactam  aut  abscdutam  affinnationem 
yel  abnegatiomem  requirimns.  Snfficit  enim  ad  id  quod  agitur 
etiamsi  exceptionem  nonnullam  singularem  aut  raram  pa^ 
tiantur. 

Usus  aatem  Instantiarum  Comitatus  est  ad  angustiandam 
Affirmatiysun  FornuB.  Quemadmodom  enim  in  Instantiis  Mi- 
grantibus  angustiatnr  AflEbrmatiya  Formse  ;  yiz.  ut  neoessario 
poni  debeat  Fonna  rei  esse  aliquid  quod  per  actum  ilium  Mi- 
grationis  inditur  aut  destruitur ;  ita  etiam  in  Instantiis  Comi- 
tatus angustiatur  Affirmatiya  Forms ;  ut  necessario  poni  debeat 
Forma  rei  esse  aliquid  quod  talem  concretionem  corporis  sub- 
ingrediator,  aut  contra  ab  eadem  abhorreat;  ut  qui  bene  norit 
constitutionem  aut  scbematismum  bujusmodi  corporis  non  longe 
abfiierit  ab  extrahenda  in  luoem  Forma  natursB  inquisitaa. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidum.  Instantia 
Comitatus  est  ftimina.  Etenim  in  aqua,  aere,  lapide,  metallo, 
et  aliis  quamplnrimis,  calor  est  mobilis,  et  acoedere  potest  et 
reoedere ;  at  omnis  flamma  est  calida,  ita  ut  calor  in  concretione 
flammy  perpetuo  sequatur.  At  Instantia  Hoetilis  Calidi  nulla 
reperitur  apud  nos.    Nam  de  yisceribus  terrae  nihil  constat  ad 
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sensum ;  sed  eorum  corpomm  qu»  nobis  nota  sunt  nuUa  pronos 
est  ooncretio  qwB  non  est  susceptibilis  caloris. 

At  rursuSj  sit  natura  inquisita  Consistens.  Instantia  Hoeti- 
lis  est  aer.  Etenim  metallum  potest  fluere^  potest  oonffistere; 
similiter  Titrum ;  etiam  aqua  potest  consistere^  cum  oongkciatar: 
at  impossibile  est  ut  aer  unquam  consiBtat,  aut  exuat  fluoreoL 

Yerum  de  instautiis  hujusmodi  Propositionnm  Fizamm  super- 
sunt  duo  monita,  quse  utilia  sunt  ad  id  quod  agitor.  Primmii, 
ut  si  defuerit  plane  universalis  Affirmativa  aut  Negadya,  illud 
ipsum  diligenter  notetur  tanquam  non-ens;  sieut  fecimus  de 
Calido^  ubi  universalis  Negativa  (quatenus  ad  entia  qusB  ad 
nostram  notitiam  pervenerint)  in  rerum  natura  deest  Similiter^ 
si  natura  inquisita  sit  Sternum  aut  Incomiptibile,  deest 
Affirmativa  universalis  hie  apud  nos.  Neque  enim  pnedicari 
potest  Sternum  aut  Incorruptibile  de  aliquo  corpoie  eorum 
quae  infra  coelestia  sunt^  aut  supra  interiora  terras.  Alteram 
monitum  est^  ut  propositionibus  universalibus>  tarn  aflBrmatiTis 
quam  negativis^  de  aliquo  concreto^  subjungantur  simul  ea  oon- 
creta  quae  proxime  videntur  accedere  ad  id  quod  est  ex  non- 
entibus ;  ut  in  calore^  flammse  mollissimsB  et  minimum  adurentes; 
in  incorruptibilij  aurum^  quod  proximo  accedit  Omnia  enim 
ista  indicant  terminos  naturae  inter  ens  et  non-ens;  etfiiciaiit 
ad  circumscriptiones  Formarum^  ne  gliscant  et  vagentor  extra 
conditiones  materia^. 

XXXIV. 

Inter  Pnerogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  duodeomo 
ipsas  illas  Instantiat  Sttbjunctivas,  de  quibus  in  superiori 
aphorismo  diximus;  quas  etiam  Instantias  UUhnitatis  ave 
Termini  appellare  consuevimus.  Neque  enim  hujusmodi  in- 
stantisB  utiles  sunt  tantum^  quatenus  subjunguntur  propoaitio- 
nibus  fixis;  verum  etiam  per  se^  et  in  proprietate  sua.  h- 
dicant  enim  non  obscure  veras  sectiones  naturae^  et  menam^ 
rerum,  et  illud  Quousque  natura  quid  faciat  et  ferat,  et  donde 
transitus  naturae  ad  idiud.  Talia  sunt,  aurum,  in  pondere; 
ferrum,  in  duritie;  cete,  in  quantitate  animalium;  canisy  in 
odore;  inflanmiatio  pulveris  pyrii,  in  expansione  celeri;  etalia 
id  genus.  Nee  minus  exhibenda  sunt  ea  quae  sunt  ultima 
gradu  infimo,  quam  quae  supremo ;  ut  spiritus  vini,  in  pondereM 

>  Althougli  precbe  dlrectioiifl  for  making  ether  were  given  by  Valerfoi  Oordoi  in 
1544,  yet  it  U  laU  to  have  remained  unnoticed  untU  it  wan  redlicovered  io  tne 
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serienni.  In  moUitie ;  vermlculi  cvt' s^  in  quantitate  Animalii^tyi ; 
etcsetera. 

XXXV. 

Inter  PrsBrogativas  Tnfltantiarum,  ponemuB  loco  declmo  tertio 
Instaniicts  JPcsderis  sive  Unionis,  Esb  sunt,  quad  confiindunt  et 
adnnant  natnras  quae  ezistimantur  esse  heterogeneae,  et  pro 
talibufi  notaotur  et  signantur  per  divisiones  receptas. 

At  Tnstantift  Foederis  ostendunt  operationes  et  effectns  quad 
deputantur  alicui  ex  Ulis  heterogeneis  ut  propria,  competere 
etiam  aliis  ex  heten^eneis ;  ut  conyincatur  ista  heterogenia 
(quae  in  opimone  est)  vera  non  esse  aut  essentialis,  sed  nil  aliud 
esse  quam  modificatio  naturae  communts.  Optimi  itaque  sunt 
usus  ad  elevandum  et  evehendum  intellectum  a  differentiis  ad 
genem;  et  ad  tollendum  larvas  et  simulachra  rerum,  prout 
occuimnt  et  prodeunt  personatad  in  substantiis  concretis. 

Exempli  gratia:  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidum*  Omnino 
videtur  esse  divisio  solennis  et  authentica  quod  sint  tria  genera 
caloris;  viz.  calor  coelestium,  calor  animalinm,  et  calor  ignis; 
quodque  isti  calores  (pradsertim  unus  ex  illis  comparatus  ad 
reliqnos  duos)  sint  ipsa  essentia  et  specie,  sive  natura  specifica, 
difierentes  et  plane  heterogenei ;  quandoquidem  calor  ccelestium 
et  animalinm  generet  et  foveat,  at  calor  ignis  contra  corrumpat 
et  destmat.  Est  itaque  Instantia  Foederis  experimentum  illud 
satis  vulgatam,  cum  recipitur  ramus  aliquis  vitis  intra  domum 
ubi  sit  focuB  assiduus,  ex  quo  maturescunt  uvae  etiam  mense 
int^ro  dtias  quam  foras ;  ita  ut  maturatio  fructus  etiam  pen- 
dentifl  super  arborem  fieri  possit  scilicet  ab  igne,  cmn  hoc 
ipsum  videatur  esse  opus  proprium  solis.^     Itaque  ab  hoc  initio 

dghteeDfh  oentmy.  Bacon*!  want  of  acquaintance  with  It,  implied  In  this  and  other 
passages.  Is  thereibfe  not  surprising. 

>  The  regolar  nse  of  artificial  heat  in  green-honses  and  conservatories  was  not 
known  In  Bacon'k  time.  In  the  Maimm  Chatnpitre,  an  encyclopedia  of  gardening 
and  agriculture  published  in  1607,  nothing  is  said  of  it;  nor  is  there  anything  on  the 
saldect  In  the  writlngB  of  Porta,  though  in  his  Nat,  Mag.  he  has  spoken  of  yarlous 
modes  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  fruits  and  flowers.  In  the  Sfflva  Syharum  (412.)^ 
however.  Bacon  speaks  of  housing  hot-country  plants  to  save  them,  and,  in  the  E$iay 
M  Gardens,  of  stoving  myrtles.  The  idea  of  what  are  now  called  green-houses  was 
introduced  Into  England  from  Holland  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
orangery  at  Heidelberg,  ibrmed,  I  believe,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centniy» 
is  said  to  be  the  earliest  conservatory  on  record* 

It  Is  related  that  Albertus  Magnus,  entertaining  the  emperor  at  Cologne  during  the 
winter,  selected  for  the  place  of  entertainment  the  garden  of  his  monastery.  Every* 
thing  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  guests  were  much  inclined  to  be  discontented ; 
but  when  the  feast  began,  the  snow  cleared  away ;  the  trees  put  forth,  first  leaves, 
then  blossoms*  then  fhiit;  and  the  climate  became  that  of  summer.  This  glorious 
summer,  which  had  thus  abruptly  succeeded  to  the  winter  of  their  discontent,  lasted     . 
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facile  insur^t  intellectus^  repudiata  heterogenia  essentiali,  ad 
inquirendum  quse  sint  differentise  illae  qti«  revera  reperiuntur 
inter  calorem  solis  et  ignis,  ex  quibus  fit  ut  eorum  operationes 
eint  tarn  dissimiles,  utcunque  illi  ipsi  participent  ex  natura 
communi. 

Quie  differentiflB  reperientur  quatuor ;  viz.  primo  quod  calor 
Bolis  respectu  caloris  ignis  sit  gradu  longe  clementior  et  lenior ; 
eecundo)  quod  sit  (prcesertim  ut  defertur  ad  nos  per  aSrem) 
qualitate  multo  humidior ;  tertio  (quod  caput  rei  est)  quod  sit 
Bumme  insequalis,  atque  accedens  et  auctus,  et  deinceps  recedens 
et  diminutus;  id  quod  mazime  confert  ad  generationem  cor- 
porum.  Becte  ebim  asseruit  Aristoteles*  causam  priacipalem 
generationum  et  corruptionum  qu»  fiunt  hie  apud  nos  in 
superficie  terrae,  esse  viam  obliquam  solis  per  zodiacum  $  unde 
calor  solis,  partim  per  Ticissitudines  diei  et  noctis,  partim  per 
buccessiones  uestatis  et  hjemis,  eradit  miris  modis  inssqualis. 
Neque  tamen  desinit  ille  yir  id  quod  ab  eo  recte  inyentum 
fuit  statim  corrumpere  et  deprayare.  Nam  ut  arbiter  sdlioet 
naturs  (quod  illi  in  more  est)  yalde  magistraliter  assignat 
causam  generalionis  accessui  solis,  causam  autem  oorrupttonis 
recessui ;  cum  iltraque  res  (accessus  yidelicet  solis  et  recessus) 
non  respectiye,  sed  quasi  indifierenter,  prsebeat  causam  fam 
generationiquamcorruptioni;  quandoquidem  inasqualitas  caloris 
generationi  et  comiptioni  rerum,  asqualitas  conservationi  tantum^ 
ministret*  Est  et  quarta  differentia  inter  calorem  sdis  et  ignis, 
magni  prorsus  momenti ;  viz.  quod  sol  operationes  suas  insinuet 
per  longa  tempoiis  spatia,  ubi  operationes  ignis  (urgente  hominum 
impatientia)  per  breyiora  interyalla.  ad  exitum  perducantur. 
Quod  si  quis  id  sedulo  agat,  ut  calorem  ignis  attemperet  et 
reducat  ad  gradum  moderatiorem  et  leniorem  (qtiod  multis 
modis  facile  fit),  deinde  etiam  inspergat  et  admisceat  nonnul- 
1am  humiditatem,  maxime  autem  si  imitetur  calorem  soils  in 
Inaequalitate>  postremo  si  moram  patienter  toleret  (non  certe 
earn  quss  sit  proportionata  operibus  solis,  sed  largiorem  quam 
homines  adhibere  solent  in  operibus  ignis),  is  ftu»le  missam 
faciet  heterogeniam  illam  caloris,  et  yel  tentabit  yd  ex^quabit 
yel  in  aliquibus  yincet  opera  solis,  per  calorem  ignis.     Similis 

only  till  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  when  everything  resnmed  Its  former  aspect. 
It  would  be  a  fanciful  explanation,  and  I  know  not  whether  It  has  ever  been  suggested, 
to  say  that  Albertus  Magnus  really  entertained  the  emperor  In  a  conservatory,  and 
only  led  his  guests  through  the  garden.  See,  for  the  story,  Grimm's  DevUcMe  Sagem 
>  Meteorologia,  L  14. 
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Inatantia  J^cederis  est  resnsdtalio  papilionum  ex  Mgore  stupen- 
tilim  et  tanqnani  emortuftrum,  per  exiguum  teporem  ignis ;  nt 
facile  cemas  non  magis  negatum  esse  igni  viviiScare  tmiinf^iitia 
quam  maturare  v^etabilia.  Etiam  inventum  illud  celebre 
Fracastorii  de  sartagine  acriter  calefacta,  qua  circundant  medici 
capita  apoplecticorum  desperatorum^,  expandit  manifeste  spiri- 
toa  animales  ab  humoribus  et  obstructioiiibas  cerebri  cotnprea- 
Bos  et  quasi  extinctos,  illosque  ad  motum  excitat,  non  aliter 
qnam  ignis  operatnr  in  aquam  aut  aerem,  et  tamen  per  conse- 
quena  vivifieat.  Etiam  ova  aliquando  excluduntur  per  calorem 
ignia,  id  qnod  prorsos  imitatur  calorem  animalem ;  et  oomplnra 
ejusmodi ;  nt  nemo  dnbitare  possit  quin  oalor  ignis  in  multia 
snbjeetis  modificari  possit  ad  imaginan  caloris  codestium  et 
animaliom.' 

Similiter  sint  natnraa  inqnisitis  Motns  et  Quiee.  Yidetor 
esse  diyisio  solennis  atqne  ex  intima  pbilosopbia,  quod  corpora 
naturalia  vel  rotent,  vel  ferantor  reota>  vel  stent  siye  quiescant 
Ant  enim  est  motos  sine  termino,  ant  statio  in  termino,  ant 
latio  ad  terminnm.  At  motus  iQe  perennis  rotalionis  yidetur 
esse  ooelestinm  proprins;  statio  sive  quies  videtur  competere 
globo  ipsi  term ;  *  at  corpora  c»tera  (gravia  qu»  Tocant  et 
levia,  extra  loca  scilicet  connaturalitatis  snie  sita)  femntur 
recta  ad  massas  rare  congregationes  similium;  levia  sursimi^ 
Tersns  ambitom  coeli ;  grayia  deorsnm^  yersns  terram.  Atqne 
ista  pnlcfara  dictn  sunt 

At  Instantaa  Foederis  est  cometa  aliquis  bumilior;  qui  cum 
sit  longe  in£ra  coalum,  tamen  rotat.  Atqne  commentum  Ari- 
stotelis'  de  alligatione  Ave  sequadtate  comet®  ad  astmm  ali- 
qnod  jampridem  explosnm  est ;  non  tantum  quia  ratio  ejus  non 
est  probabilia,  sed  propter  experientiam  manifeetam  discursns 
et  irr^nkris  motns  cometarum  per  yaria  loca  c<»lL 

At  mmis  alia  Inatantia  Foederis  area  hoc  snbjectum  est 

'  It  it  aaentloned  In  tlie  life  of  Fncastoiius,  that  wbcii  dying  of  i^oplezy,  and 
ipeechkH,  he  made  signs  for  the  application  of  a  cucurhita  (or  cupping-veaKl)  to  his 
head,  TmenibefiDg  tbe  laBartEabie  eiire  which  be  had  eiftcted  In  the  ease  of  a  nun  at 
Verooa.  It  is  acaroely  nacesMry  to  mnarlE  that  **  diy  cuppings"  as  it  is  called,  acts 
sliDply  by  partially  removing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere :  the  heat  applied  to  the 
vessel  has  no  other  etfect  than  that  of  rsretying  the  air  it  contains. 

'  Bacon's  njection  of  the  essential  heterogeneity  of  the  three  species  of  heat  is  appa- 
fCBtly  tiken  from  Tclefiu%  Dt  Benm  Not  vl  20.  Telesius  remarks,  as  Baoon 
does,  that  eggs  may  be  hatched,  and  insects  apparently  dead  restored  to  life,  by  means 
oftftlAdalheat. 

'  lleteoroL  L  4. 
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motus  aerifl ;  qui  intra  tropicos  (ubi  circuli  rotationis  stmt  ma- 
jores)  yidetor  et  ipse  rotare  ab  oriente  in  oocidenteuL 

Et  alia  rursus  instantia  foret  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris,  si 
modo  aquas  ipses  deprehendantur  ferri  motu  rotationis  (licet 
tardo  et  eyanido)  ab  oriente  in  occidentem;  ita  tamen  ut  bis 
in  die  repercutiantur.  Itaque,  si  hsBC  ita  se  habeant,  maui- 
festum  est  motum  istum  rotationis  non  terminari  in  codesti- 
bus.  Bed  communicari  aeri  et  aquae. 

Etiam  ista  proprietas  levium,  nimirum  ut  ferantur  sursumy 
▼acillat  nonnihiL  Atque  in  hoc  sumi  potest  pro  Instantia 
Foederis  bulla  aquae.  Si  enim  aer  fiierit  subter  aquam,  ascendit 
rapide  versus  superficiem  aquae,  per  motum  ilium  plagae  (quam 
Yocat  Democritus)  per  quam  aqua  descendens  perculat  et  attoUit 
aerem  sursum ;  non  autem  per  contentionem  aut  nixum  aeris 
ipsitts.  Atqui  ubi  ad  superficiem  ipsam  aquae  ventum  iuerit^ 
turn  cobibetur  aer  ab  ulteriore  ascensu,  per  levem  resistentiam 
quam  reperit  in  aqua,  non  statim  tolerante  se  discontinuari  2 
ita  ut  exilis  admodum  sit  appetitus  aeris  ad  superiora. 

Sinuliter  sit  natura  inquisita  Pondus.  Est  plane  diyisio 
recepta,  ut  densa  et  solida  ferantur  versus  centrum  terrae,  rara 
autem  et  tenuia  versus  ambitum  coeli;  tanquam  ad  loca  sua 
propria.  Atque  loca  quod  attinet,  (licet  in  scholis  hujusmodi 
res  valeant)  plane  inepta  et  puerilis  cogitatio  est,  locum  aliqxdd 
posse.  Itaque  nugantur  philosophi  cum  dicant  quod,  si  per- 
forata esset  terra,  corpora  gravia  se  sisterent  quando  ventum 
esset  ad  centrum.  Esset  enim  certe  virtuosum  plane  et  efficax 
genus  nihili,  aut  puncti  mathematici,  quod  aut  alia  afficeret, 
aut  rursus  quod  alia  appeterent :  corpus  enim  non  nisi  a  cor- 
pore  patitur.  Yerum  iste  appetitus  ascendendi  et  descendendi 
aut  est  in  schemalismo  corporis  quod  movetur,  aut  in  sym- 
pathia  sive  consensu  cum  alio  corpore.  Quod  si  inveniatur 
aliquod  corpus  densum  et  solidum,  quod  nihilominus  non  fe- 
ratur  ad  terram,  confunditur  hujusmodi  divisio.  At  si  recipiatur 
opinio  Gilberti,  quod  magnetica  vis  terrae  ad  alliciendum  gravia 
non  extendatur  ultra  orbem  virtutis  suae  (quae  operatur  sem- 
per ad  distantiam  certam^  et  non  ultra)  ^,  hocque  per  aliquam 


1  In  Ollbeiffl  phlloflophy,  the  earth*!  magnetic  action  is  not  dlstlnguUhed  flram 
gravity.  Thus  he  says :  «'  Partes  yero  primariorum  globorum  integrls  alUgats  mnt,  in 
illos  naturali  desiderlo  incumbunt ....  Non  autem  est  appetitus  aut  incUnatio  ad 
locum,  aut  spatium,  aut  terminum ;  sed  ad  corpus,  ad  fontem,  ad  matrem,  ad  princi- 
pium  ubi  uniuntur,  conservantur,  et  a  peilculis  vagae  partes  reyocats  quieacunt  omnet. 
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Instantiam  yerificetur,  ea  demum  erit  Instantia  Foederis  circa 
hoc  Bubjectum*  Neque  tamen  occarrit  imprsssentianim  aliqua 
instantia  super  hoc  certa  et  manifesta.  Proxime  videntur 
accedere  cataractss  cceli^  qu»  in  navigationibus  per  Oceanum 
Atlanticum  versus  Indias  utrasque  saspe  conspiciuntur.  Tanta 
enini  Tidetur  esse  vis  et  moles  aquarum  quao  per  hujusmodi 
cataractas  subito  efiunditur^  ut  yideatur  coUectio  aquarum 
fuisse  ante  facta^  atque  in  his  locis  hsesisse  et  mansisse;  et 
postea  potms  per  causam  violentam  dejecta  et  detrusa  esse, 
quam  naturali  motu  grayitalis  cecidisse ;  adeo  ut  conjici  possit^ 
oorpoream  molem  densam  atque  compactam  in  magna  distantia 
a  terra  fore  pensilem  tanquam  terram  ipsam,  nee  casuram 
nisi  dejiciatur.  Yerum  de  hoc  nil  certi  alBSrmamus.  Interim 
in  hoc  et  in  multis  aliis  facile  apparebit,  quam  inopes  simus 
historis  naturalis  ;  cum  loco  instantiarum  certarum  nonnun* 
quam  suppositiones  afferre  pro  exemplis  cogamur« 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Discursus  Ingenii.  Yidetur 
omnino  diTisio  yera,  rationis  himianas  et  solertise  brutorum. 
Attamen  sunt  nonnullse  instantise  actionum  qu»  eduntur  a 
bmtis;  per  quas  yidentur  etiam  bruta  quasi  syllogizare;  ut 
memoriae  proditum  est  de  coryo^  qui  per  magnas  siccitates 
fere  enectus  siti  conspexit  aquam  in  trunco  cavo  arboris;  at- 
que cum  non  daretur  ei  intrare  propter  angustias^  non  cessavit 
jacere  multos  lapillos,  per  quos  surgeret  et  ascenderet  aqua  ut 
bifaiere  posset ;  quod  postea  cessit  in  proverbium. 

Sinuliter  sit  natura  inquisita  Yisibile.  Yidetur  omnino 
esse  diyisio  vera  et  certa,  lucis,  quad  est  yisibile  originate  et 
primam  copiam  facit  yisui,  et  colons,  qui  est  yisibile  secim- 
darium  et  cine  luce  non  cemitur,  ita  ut  yideatur  nil  aliud  esse 
quam  imago  aut  modificatio  lucis.^  Attamen  ex  utraque  parte 
circa  hoc  yidentur  esse  Instantise   Foederis;    scilicet,  nix  in 

na  tellus  illicit  magnetlea  omnia,  turn  alia  omnia  in  quibus  vis  magnetica  priroaila 
dedit  materis  ratione;  qn»  Incllnatlo  In  terrenls  gravitaa  dlcltur.*'  —  De  Mundo, 
iL  e.  3.  Again,  that  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  or  of  a  magnet  is  confined  to  a 
definite  orb  appears  from  a  Tariety  of  passages.  See  De  Moffnete,  ii.  c.  7.,  and  the 
definitions  prefixed  to  this  work.  Gilbert  dlsUnguished  between  the  « orb  of  virtue,'* 
which  inclades  the  whole  space  through  which  any  magnetic  action  extends,  and  the 
**  orb  of  coition,**  which  is  •*  totum  illud  spatium  per  quod  minimum  magnetlcam  per 
magnetem  mofvetur.**  He  asierto  that  the  orb  of  the  magnetic  virtue  extends  to  the 
moon,  and  ascribes  the  moon*s  inequalities  to  the  effecU  it  produces  {De  Mundo, 
iL  c.  19.).  In  the  prccedhag  chapter  he  remarks,  *•  Luna  magnetlce  alligatur  terrs,  quia 
ftdes  ejus  semper  versus  terram." 

*  The  doctrine  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  taken  from  Teleslos,  De  Rerum  Nahtrd^ 
viL  c  31.: — '*  Sensus  ipse  primo  illam  [lucem]  et  per  se  visilem  colores  dquldem 
viaDcs,  at  secondo  a  luce  loco  et  lucis  omnino  opera  visiles  declarat** 
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magna  quantitate^  et  flamma  snlphuiis;  in  quarum  altera 
Yidetur  esae  color  primolum  laoen8>  in  altera  lux  yergens  ad 
colorem. 

XXXYL 

Inter  Praerogatiyas  Tnatantianun,  ponemns  loco  decimo 
quarto  Instantias  Cruets ;  tranalato  vocabulo  a  Crucibua,  qnse 
erectfls  in  biyiis  indicant  et  signant  viamm  eeparationea.  Has 
etiam  InHanHiu  Decisorias  et  Judiciakt,  et  in  casibua  nonnullia 
Instantias  Oraculi  et  Mandatif  appellare  oonsnevimuB.  Earum 
ratio  talis  est.  Cum  in  inquisitione  natur»  alicujus  intellectus 
ponitur  tanquam  in  OBquilibrio,  ut  incertus  sit  ntri  naturarum  e 
duabns,  Tel  quandoque  pluribus^  causa  naturas  inquisitse  at- 
tribui  aut  assignari  debeat^  propter  complurium  naturarum  con- 
cursum  firequentem  et  ordinarium>  Instantise  Crucis  ostendunt 
consortium  unius  ex  naturis  (quoad  naturam  inquisitam)  fidum 
et  indissolubile^  alterius  autem  Tarinm  et  separabile;  unde 
terminatur  qu8Bstio>  et  recipitur  natura  ilia  prior  pro  causa, 
missa  altera  et  repudiata.  Itaque  hujusmodi  inRtantiie  sunt 
maxim«B  lucis,  et  quasi  magn»  auctoritatis ;  ita  ut  curriculum 
interpretationis  quandoque  in  illas  desinat,  et  per  illas  per- 
ficiatur.  Interdum  autem  Tnstantiaft  Cruds  illse  occurrunt  et 
inveniuntur  inter  jampridem  notatas;  at  ut  plurimum  noras 
sunt,  et  de  industria  atque  ex  composite  qunsitse  et  applicatae, 
et  diligentia  sedula  et  acri  tandem  erutse,' 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  FIuxus  et  Refluxus 
Maris,  ille  bis  repetitus  in  die  atque  sexhorarius  in  accessibus 
et  recessibus  singulis,  cum  differentia  nonnulla  quie  coincidit  in 
motum  lunad.     Bivium  circa  banc  naturam  tale  est. 

Necesse  prorsus  est  ut  iste  motusefficiatur,yelab  aquarum  pro- 
gressu  et  regressu,  in  modum  aqu»  in  pelvi  agitate,  quae  quaado 
latus  unum  pelvis  alluit  deserit  alterum;  vel  a  subktione  et 
subsidentia  aquarum  e  profundo,  in  modum  aquie  ebullientis  et 
rursus  subsidentia.  Utri  vero  cause  fluxus  et  refluxus  ille  as- 
signari debeat,  oritur  dubitatio.  Quod  si  redpiatur  prior  assertio, 
necesse  est  ut  cum  sit  fluxus  in  mari  ex  ima  parte  fiat  sub  idem 
tempus  alicubi  in  mari  refluxus  ex  alia.  Itaque  ad  hoc  redudtur 
inquisitio.     Atqui  observavit  Acosta,  cum  aliis  nonnuUis  (dili- 


>  These  are  InsUnoes  of  the  expeiimcnts  spoken  of  in  the  JHuribmtio  Optrig, 
"  qoK  ad  IntenUonem  t^us  quod  qusritur  perit^  et  secundum  artem  exccgttata  et 
appodta  sunC  (p.  138.)—/.  & 
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geati  tacts  inquiBilioiie),  quod  ad  litora  FloridtD  et  ad  litora 

adversa  Hispaniie  et  AfricaB,  fiant  fluxus  maris  ad  eadem  tem- 

pons  et  refluxuB  itidem  ad  eadem  tempora ;  non  contra,  quod 

cum  fluxiis  fit  ad  littora  Florid®,  fiat  refluxus  ad  littora  Hispanise 

et  Africae*^     Attamen  adhuc  diligentius  attendenti,  non  per  hoc 

eTincitur  motua  attollens,  et  abnegatur  n^otus  in  progressu. 

Fieri  enim  potest,  quod  sit  motus  aquarum  in  progressu,  'et 

nihUominnB  inundet  adversa  littora  ejusdem  alvei  simul ;  si  aquas 

scilicet  iUsdcontrudantur  et  compellantur  aliunde,  quemadmodum 

fit  in  fluviis,  qui  fluunt  et  refluunt  ad  utrumque  littus  horis 

iisdem,  cum  tamen  iste  motus  liquido  sit  motus  in  progressu, 

nempe  aquamm  iogredientium  ostia  fluminum  ex  marl    Itaque 

simili  modo  fieri  potest,  ut  aquie  venientes  magna  mole  ah 

Oceano  Qriaitali  Indieo  ctHupellantur  et  trudantur  in  alveum 

Maris  Atlaatici,  et  jnropterea  inundent  utrumque  latus  simul, 

Qiusrendum  itaque  est,  an  sit  alius  alveus  per  quem  aqu» 

possint  iisdem  temporihus  minui  et  refluere.    Atque  pnesto  est 

Mare  Australe^  Man  Atlantico  neutiquam  minus,  sed  potius 

magis  latum  et  extensum,  quod  ad  hoc  sufficere  possit. 

Itaque  jam  tandem  peryentum  est  ad  Instantiam  Crucis  circa 
hoe  subjectum.  Ea  talis  est:  si  pro  certo  inveniatur,  quod 
cum  fit  fiuxus  ad  littora  adversa  tarn  Florids  quam  Hispanifle 
in  Man  Atlantico,  fiat  simul  fiuxus  ad  littora  Peruviae  et  juxta 
dorsum  Cbime  in  Mari  Australi;  turn  certe  per  banc  Instantiam 
Decifloriam  abjudicanda  est  assertio  quod  fiuxus  et  refluxus 
maris,  de  quo  inquiritur,  fiat  per  motum  progressivum :  neque 
enim  relinquitur  aliud  mare  aut  locus,  ubi  possit  ad  eadem 
tempora  fieri  regressus  aut  refiuxus.  Commodissime  autem 
hoc  aciri  poaait,  si  inquiratur  ab  incolis  Panamae  et  Limae  (ubi 
uterqne  Oceanus,  Atlantious  et  AustnJis,  per  parvum  Isthmum 
sepazantur),  utrum  ad  contrarias  Isthmi  partes  fiat  simul  fiuxus 
et  refluxus  maris,  an  e  contra.  Yerum  haec  decisio  sive  abju- 
dicatio  certa  videtur,  posito  quod  terra  stet  immobilis.  Quod 
si  terra  rotet,  fieri  foriasse  potest  ut  ex  ina^uali  rotatione 
(quatenus  ad  celeritatem  sive  incitationem)  terras  et  aquarum 
maris,  sequatnr  eompulsio  violenta  aquarum  in  cumulum 
Bursum,  quae  sii  fiuxus;  et  relaxatio  earundem  (postquam 
ampliuB  cumulari  non  sustinuerint)  in  deorsum,  quas  sit  re- 

'  Compare  the  De  Fluxu  et  R^uxu  Maris,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  thU 
rtatement  In  Acosta,  irho  speaki  of  the  synchronism  of  the  tides  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  Sooth  America,  as  shown  by  the  meeting  of  the  Udal  waves  in  the  Straits  of 
MaceDan.  (Ul.  14.) 

n  4 
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fluxuB.  Yerum  de  h6c  facienda  est  inquisitio  separatim*  At- 
tamen  etiam  hoc  Buppoeito  illud  eque  manet  fixum,  quod 
necesse  sit  fieri  alicubi  refluxum  maris  ad  eadem  tempora 
quibus  fiunt  fluxus  in  aliis  partibus. 

Similiter^  sit  natura  inquisita  posterior  ille  motos  ex  duobos 
quos  snpposuimus,  Tidelicet  motus  maris  se  attollens  et  nirsas 
su&sidens;  si  forte  ita  accident  ut  (diligenti  &cto  examine} 
rejiciatur  motus  alter,  de  quo  diximus,  progressivus.  Tum  vero 
erit  trivium  circa  banc  naturam  tale.  Necesse  est  ut  motus  iste, 
per  quem  aquas  in  fluxibus  et  refluxibus  se  attoUunt  et  rursos 
relabuntur,  absque  aliqua  accessione  aquarum  aliarum  quae  ad^ 
Yolvrmtur,  fiat  per  unum  ex  his  tribus  modis ;  vel  quod  ista 
aquarum  copia  emanet  ex  interioribus  terrs  et  rursus  in  ilia  se 
recipiat ;  vel  quod  non  sit  aliqua  amplior  moles  aquarum,  sed 
quod  esedem  aquas  (non  aucto  quanto  suo)  extendantur  sive 
rarefiant,  ita  ut  majorem  locum  et  dimensionem  occupent,  et 
rursus  se  contrahant;  vel  quod  nee  copia  accedat  major  nee 
extensio  amplior,  sed  eaedem  aquas  (prout  sunt  tam  copia  quam 
densitate  aut  raritate)  per  vim  aliquam  magneticam  desuper  eas 
attrahentem  et  eyocantem,  et  per  consensum,  se  attollant  et 
deinde  se  remittant.  Itaque  reducatur  (si  placet)  jam  inqui-* 
sitio  (missis  duobus  illis  motibus  prioribus)  ad  hunc  ultimum ; 
et  inquiratur  si  fiat  aliqua  talis  subktio  per  consensmn  sive  yim 
magneticam.  Atqui  prime  manifestum  est  universas  aquas, 
prout  ponuntur  in  fossa  sive  cavo  maris,  non  posse  simul  attoUi, 
quia  defuerit  quod  succedat  in  fundo ;  adeo  ut  si  foret  in  aqnis 
aliquis  hujusmodi  appetitus  se  attollendi,  ille  ipse  tamen  a  nexu 
rermn,  sive  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur)  ne  detur  vacuum,  fractus  foret 
et  cohibitns.  Kelinquitur,  ut  attollantur  aquas  ex  aliqua  parte, 
et  per  hoc  minuantur  et  cedant  ex  alia,  Enimvero  rursus 
necessario  sequetur  ut  vis  ilia  magnetica,  cum  super  totum 
operari  non  possit,  circa  medium  operetur  intensissime ;  ita  ut 
aquas  in  medio  attollat,  illas  vero  sublatas  latera  per  succes- 
sionem  deserant  et  destituant. 

Itaque  jam  tandem  perventum  est  ad  Instantiam  Cracis  circa 
hoc  subjectum.  Ea  talis  est:  si  inveniatur  quod  in  refluxibus 
maris  aquarum  superficies  in  man  sit  arcuata  magis  et  rotunda, 
attollentibus  se  scilicet  aquis  in  medio  maris  et  defidentibus 
circa  latera,  quas  sunt  litora ;  et  in  fluxibus  eadem  superficies 
sit  magis  plana  et  asqua,  redeuntibus  scilicet  aquis  ad  priorem 
Buam  positionem;  tum  certe  per  banc  Instantiam  Decisoriam 
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potest  reclpi  sablatio  per  vim  magneticam,  aliter  promis  abjadi-> 
Cauda  est.  Hoc  yero  in  fretis  per  lineas  nauticas  non  di£SciIe 
est  experiri^;  videlicet  utruin  in  refluzibus  yersns  medium 
maris,  mare  non  sit  magis  altum  sive  profiindum  quam  in 
flnxibns.  Notandum  autem  est,  si  hoc  ita  sit,  fieri  (contra  ao 
creditur)  ut  attollant  se  aqn»  in  refluxibns,  demittant  se  tantmn 
in  flnxibns,  ita  nt  littora  yestiant  et  inundent. 

Similiter,  nt  natora  inquisita  Motns  Rotationis  spontanens; 
et  speciatim,  ntrom  Motus  Diumus,  per  quem  sol  et  stellas  ad 
conspectnm  nostrum  oriuntur  et  occidnnt,  sit  motus  rotationia 
verus  in  eoelestibus,  aut  motus  apparens  in  coelestibus,  yerus  in 
terra.  Potent  esse  Instantia  Crucis  super  hoc  subjectum  talis. 
Si  inyeniatur  motus  aliquis  in  oceano  ab  oriente  in  occidentem, 
Iioet  admodum  languidus  et  enervatus ;  si  idem  motus  reperiatur 
paulo  incitatior  in  aere,  prsBsertim  intra  tropicos,  nbi  propter 
majoree  circuloe  est  magis  perceptibilis ;  si  idem  motus  reperiatur 
in  humilioribus  cometis,  jam  factus  yivus  et  yalidus ;  si  idem 
motus  reperiatur  in  planetis,  ita  tamen  dispensatus  et  graduatus 
ut  quo  propius  absit  a  terra  sit  tardier,  quo  longius  celerior, 
atque  in  coelo  demum  stellate  sit  yelocissimus ;  tum  certe  recipi 
debet  motus  diumus  pro  yero  in  coelis,  et  abnegandus  est  motus 
teme ;  quia  manifestum  erit,  motum  ab  oriente  in  occidentem 
esse  plane  cosmicum  et  ex  consensu  universi,  qui  in  summitati- 
bus  cceli  maxime  rapidus  gradatim  labascat,  et  tandem  desinat 
et  exstinguatur  in  immobili,  yidelicet  terra.' 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Motus  Rotalionis  ille  alter 
apud  astronomos  decantatus,  renitens  et  contrarius  Motui 
Diumo,  yidelicet  ab  occidente  in  orientem ;  quem  yeteres  astro* 
nomi  attribuunt  planetis,  etiam  cobIo  stellato ;  at  Copernicus  et 
ejus  sectatores  terras  quoque ;  et  queratur  utrum  inveniatur  in 
rerun  natura  aliquis  talis  motus,  an  potius  res  conficta  sit  et 
supposita;,  ad  compendia  et  commoditates  calculationum,  et  ad 
pulchrum  illud,  scilicet  de  expediendis  motibus  coelestibus  per 
circulos  perfectos.    Neutiquam  enim  eyindtiur  iste  motus  esse 

■  It  b  scarcely  neccnvy  to  remark  that  ivliereyer  loiindiiigt  are  poMtble,  tidal 
plKnomeiia  are  derivative,  and  give  no  direct  information  as  to  the  form  the  ocean 
voiild  assume  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  equilibrium  theory  represented  the  reality. 

*  Nothing  shows  better  than  an  instance  of  this  kind,  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
philosophical  reasoning  to  a  uniform  method  of  exclusion.  How  could  the  anslogical 
argument  In  the  text  be  stated  in  accordance  with  what  Bacon  seems  to  recognise  as 
the  only  true  form  of  induction, — that,  namely,  which  proceeds  by  exclusion  ?  The 
aigument  drpeods  on  a  wholly  non-logical  element,  the  conviction  of  the  unity  and 
hannony  of  nature. 
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in  fiapemifl  yerufl  et  reAlis,  neo  per  defectum  reatitutioBis  pla-* 
net»  in  motu  diumo  ad  idem  punctum  coeli  itellati,  nee  per 
direraam  politatem  zodiac!,  habito  respectu  ad  polos  mimdi; 
qus8  duo  nobis  hunc  motum  pepererunt.  Primum  enim  phsBno^ 
menon  per  anteyersionem  et  derelictionem  optime  salvatur ;  se-* 
cundum  per  lineas  spirales ;  adeo  ut  ins^qualitas  restitutionis  et 
declinatio  ad  tropicos  possint  esse  potius  modificaliones  motus 
unici  ilHus  diumi,  quam  motus  renitentes  aut  circa  diversos 
polos.  Et  certissimum  est^  si  paulisper  pro  plebeiis  lios  genu* 
muB  (missis  astronomorum  et  scbolas  commentis,  quibus  illud  in 
more  est  ut  sensui  in  multis  immerito  vim  faciant,  et  obscuriora 
malint),  talem  esse  motum  istum  ad  sensum,  qualem  diximus  ; 
cujus  imaginem  per  fila  ferrea  (veluti  in  machina)  aliquando 
reprsesentari  fecimus.^ 

Yerum  Instantia  Crucis  super  hoc  subjectum  poterit  esse  talia. 
6i  inveniatur  in  aliqua  historia  fide  digna,  fuisse  cometam  all- 
quem  vel  sublimiorem  vel  humiliorem  qui  non  rotaverit  cum 
consensu  manifesto  (licet  admodum  irregulariter)  Motus  Diumi, 
sed  potius  rotaverit  in  contrarium  coeli,  tum  certe  hucusque 
judicandum  est  posse  esse  in  natura  aliquem  talem  motum. 
Sin  nihil  hujusmodi  inveniatur,  habendus  est  pro  suspecto,  et  ad 
alias  Instantias  Ci^cis  circa  hoc  confugienduHL 

Similitar,  sit  natura  inquisita,  Pondus  sive  Grave.  Bivium 
circa  banc  naturam  tale  est.  Necesse  est  ut  gravia  et  ponderosa 
vel  tendant  ex  natura  sua  ad  centrum  terrse,  per  proprium 
schematismum ;  vel  ut  a  massa  corporea  ipsius  terne,  tanquam  a 
oongregatione  corporum  connaturalium,  attrahantur  et  rapiantur^ 
et  ad  earn  per  consensum  ferantur.  At  posterius  hoc  si  in  causa 
sit,  sequitur  ut  quo  propius  gravia  appropinquant  ad  terram, 
eo  fortius  et  majore  cum  impetu  ferantur  ad  earn ;  quo  longiua 
ab  ea  absint,  debilius  et  tardius  (ut  fit  in  attractionibus  magne- 
ticis) ;  idque  fieri  intra  spatium  cerium ;  adeo  ut  si  elongata 
fuerint  a  terra  tali  distantia  ut  virtus  terr»  in  ea  agere  non  poe* 
sit,  pensilia  manaura  sint,  ut  et  ipsa  terra,  nee  omnino  decasura. 


'  TbiB  passage  does  the  author  little  credit.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
that  the  resolution  of  the  apparent  motion  into  other  simpler  motions  was  an  essentiallf 
necessary  step  before  the  phenomena  could  be  grouped  together  In  any  general  law. 
The  transition  fh)m  the  apparent  motion  to  the  real  motions  could  never  have  been 
made  unless  the  former  had  been  resolved  in  the  manner  which  Bacon  here  condemns. 
From  the  concluding  remark  no  astronomer  would  have  dissented,  **  talem  esse  motum 
ad  sensum,  qualem  diximus.*  About  this  there  can  be  no  question ;  bat  the  whole 
passage  shows  how  little  Bacon  understood  the  scope  and  the  value  of  the  astronomy 
of  bis  own  time. 
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Itaque  talis  circa  banc  rem  potent  ease  Instantia  Crucis. 
Smnator  horologium  ex  lis  qua  moTentur  per  pondera  plum- 
bea,  et  aliud  ex  iis  qusB  moventur  per  oompressionem  luninaa 
ferrese;  atque  vere  probentor,  ne  altenun  altero  yelocius  sit 
ant  tardms;  deinde  ponator  borologium  illud  moyens  per  pon- 
dera super  fiistigium  aUcujus  tempU  altisaiini,  altero  iUo  infra 
detento;  et  notetur  diligenter  si  horologium  in  alto  situm 
tardus  moveatur  quam  solebat,  propter  diminutam  yirtutem 
ponderum.  Idem  fiat  experimentum  in  profundis  minerarum 
alte  sub  terra  depressarum^  utrum  horolo^um  hujusmodi  non 
moveatur  yelodns  quam  solebat,  propter  auctam  yirtutem  pon- 
denmL  Quod  si  inyeniatur  yirtus  ponderom  minui  in  sublimit 
aggisyaii  in  subterraneis,  redpiatur  pro  causa  ponderis  at* 
tractio  a  massa  corporea  terr».^ 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Yerticitas  Acus  Ferre®,  tact» 
magnete.  Circa  banc  naturam  tale  erit  biyium.  Necesse  est 
nt  tactufl  magnetis  yel  ex  se  indat  ferro  yerticitatem  ad  septen- 
triones  et  austrum ;  yel  ut  excitet  ferrum  tantnmmodo  et  habi- 
litet^motuB  autem  ipse  indatnr  ex  prssentia  terras;  ut  Gil- 
bertus  opinatur,  et  tanto  conatu  probare  nititar.  Itaque  hue 
spectant  ea  qu»  ille  perspicaci  industria  conquisiyit  Nimirum 
quod  dayus  f erreus,  qui  din  durayit  in  situ  yersus  septentriones 
et  austrom,  coUigat  mora  diutina  yerticitatem,  absque  tactu 
mi^etis;  ac  si  terra  ipsa,  quiB  ob  distantiam  debiliter  opera- 
tur  (namque  superficies  aut  extima  incrustatio  terrs  yirtutis 
magneticiB,  nt  ille  yult,  expers  est),  per  moram  tamen  longam 
magnetis  tactum  suppleret,  et  ferrum  exciret,  deinde  excitum 
conformaret  et  yerteret.  Bursus,  quod  ferrum  ignitum  et 
candens,  si  in  exstinctione  sua  exporrigatur  inter  septentriones 


'  nothing  cm  be  moreiogenlous  than  the  instantia  cruds  here  proposed.  A  series 
of  obsenrmtions  were  made  by  Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Airy  to  determine  the  effect  on 
the  time  of  vibraAiovi  of  a  pendulumf  produced  by  carrying  it  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine ; 
but,  pTDbaUy  froiD  the  effect  of  local  attrBctlons,  the  results  were  scarcely  as  satisfihctory 
as  mifl^t  hare  been  expected.  In  the  autumn  of  1854,  Mr.  Airy  instituted  similar 
experiments  in  the  Barton  Colliery.  They  appear  likely  to  afford  more  satis&ctory 
results  than  the  older  series  made  at  Dolcoath. 

yoltaire  cites  the  passage  in  the  text  in  support  of  h{s  remark  that  *<  le  plus  grand 
•errice,  peut^tre,  que  F.  Bacon  ait  rendu  a  la  philoeophie  a  4t£  de  deviner  rattraction." 
But  In  reality  the  notion  of  attraction  in  one  form  or  other  (e.  g.  the  attraction  of  the 
■ea  by  the  moon)  sprang  up  in  the  infancy  of  physical  speculation ;  and  it  cannot  be 
aflbmed  that  Baixm's  ideas  on  the  tubject  were  as  clear  as  those  of  his  predecessor 
William  GUbert.  (  See  note  on  Dt  Aug,  ii.  13.)  By  an  error  slmibo'  to  Yoltaire's, 
■ome  of  Dante*s  oommentatoTB  have  claimed  for  him  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
indicate  the  true  cause  of  the  tides.  The  passage  on  which  this  claim  is-fou&ded  is  in 
the  PoradUot  xvi.  82. 
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et  auBtrmn,  colligat  quoque  verticitatem  absque  tacta  magnetis ; 
ac  si  partes  ferri  in  motu  posite  per  ignitionem,  et  postea  se 
recipientes^  in  ipso  articulo  extinclionis  suaa  magis  essent  sus- 
ceptivae  et  quasi  sensitiy®  virtutis  mananlis  a  terra  quam  alias^ 
et  inde  fierent  tanquam  excitse.  Yerum  li»c,  licet  bene  obser- 
yata,  tamen  non  evincunt  prorsus  quod  ille  asserit.^ 

Instantia  Crucis  autem  circa  hoc  subjectum  poterit  esse  talis. 
Capiatur  terrella*  ex  magnete,  et  notentur  poll  ejus;  et  po- 
nantur  poli  terrells  versus  orientem  et  occasum^  non  yersus 
septentriones  et  austrum,  atque  ita  jaceant ;  deinde  superponatur 
acus  ferrea  intacta^  et  permittatur  ita  manere  ad  dies  sex  aut 
septem.  Acus  vero  (nam  de  hoc  non  dubitatur)  dum  manet 
super  mngnetem,  relictis  polis  mundi,  se  yertet  ad  polos  magne- 
tis ;  itaque  quamdiu  ita  manet,  vertitur  scilicet  ad  orientem 
et  occidentem  mundL  Quod  sir  inveniatur  acus  ilia,  remota  a 
magnete  et  posita  super  versorium,  statim  se  applicare  ad. 
septentriones  et  austrum,  yel  etiam  paulatim  se  eo  recipere, 
tmn  recipienda  est  pro  causa,  prsssentia  terrs ;  sin  aut  vertatur 
(ut  prius)  in  orientem  et  occidentem,  aut  perdat  yerticitatem, 
habenda  est  ilia  causa  pro  suspecta,  et  ulterius  inquirendum 
est. 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Corporea  Substantia  Lunie; 
an  sit  tenuis,  flammea,  siye  aerea,  ut  plurimi  ex  priscis  philo- 
sophis  opinati  sunt ;  an  solida  et  densa,  ut  Gilbertus  et  multi 
modemi,  cum  nonnullis  ex  antiquis,  tenent.'  Bationes  po- 
sterioris  istius  opinionis  fundantur  in  hoc  maxime,  quod  luna 
radios  solis  reflectat;  neque  yidetur  fieri  reflexio  lucis  mA  a 
solidis. 

Itaque  Instantise  Crucis  circa  hoc  subjectum  es  esse  poterint  (si 
modo  aliqus  sint)  quse  demonstrent  reflexionem  a  corpore  tenui, 
qualis  est  flamma,  modo  sit  crassitiei  sufficientis.  Certe  causa 
crepusculi,  inter  alias,  est  reflexio  radiorum  solis  a  superiore 
parte  aeris.  Etiam  quandoque  reflecti  yidemus  radios  solis  tern- 
poribus  yespertinis  serenis  a  fimbiriis  nubium  rosddarum^  non 


>  See,  for  these  two  remarks,  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Glibert*b  trea- 
tise De  MagneU,  It  is  illustrated  by  a  curious  woodcut,  representing  the  smith 
forging  a  bar  of  iron,  and  holding  it,  as  he  does  so,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

'  Terrella  is  a  word  used  by  Gilbert  to  denote  a  spherical  magnet  One  of  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  his  philosophy  was  that  the  earth  was  a  great  magnet;  and  a  magnet 
of  the  same  form  was  therefore  called  a  little  tarthf  or  terrella.  See,  for  instance,  hit 
treatise  De  MoffneU,  iL  cc  7  &  8. 

*  See  Gilbert's  De  Afwncfo,  &c.,  ti.  c.  13  et  tqq. 
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nunori  splendore^  sed  potius  illustriori  et  magis  glorioso,  qaam 

qui  reddituT  a  corpore  lunn  ^ ;  neque  tamen  constat  eas  nubes 

ooaluisse  in  corpus  densum  aquae*     Etiam  videmus  aerem  tene* 

brosum   pone  fenestras  noctu  reflectere  lucem  candels^  non 

minus  quam  corpus  densum.     Tentandum  etiam  foret  ezperi- 

mentum  immissionis  radiorum  solis  per  foramen  super  flammam 

aliquam  subfuscam  et  cffiruleam.     Sane  radii  aperti  solis^  inci- 

dentes  in  flammas  obscuriores^  yidentur  eas  quasi  mortificare^ 

ut  conspiciantur  magis  instar  fimii  albi  quam  flammsD.     Atque 

hiec  imprsBsentiarum  occurrunt,  quae  sint  ex  natura  Instantia- 

mm  Cruds  circa  banc  rem ;  et  meliora  fortasse  reperiri  possunt. 

Sed  notandum  s^nper  est^  refiexionem  a  fiamma  non  esse  ex« 

pectandam^  nisi  a  flamma  alicujus  profiinditatis ;   nam  aliter 

vergit  ad  diapbanum.     Hoc  autem  pro  certo  ponendum,  lucem 

semper  in  corpore  ssquali  aut  excipi  et  transmitti  aut  resilire. 

Similiter^  sit  natura  inquisita  Motus  Missilimn^  Tcluti  spi* 
xnilorum,  sagittamm^  globulorum^  per  aerem.  Hunc  motum 
Schola  (more  suo)  yalde  negligenter  expedit ;  satis  habens,  si 
eum  nomine  motus  violenti  a  naturali  (quern  yocant)  distin- 
guat;  etquod  ad  primam  percussionem  sive  impulsionem  at- 
tinet,  per  illud,  {quod  duo  corpora  rum  possint  esse  in  uno  loco, 
ne  Jiat  penetratio  diTnensionum,)  sibi  satisfaciat ;  et  de  processu 
continuato  istius  motus  nihil  curet.  At  circa  banc  naturam 
biyium  est  tale:  aut  iste  motus  fit  ab  aere  yebente  et  pone 
corpus  emissum  se  colligente,  instar  fiuvii  erga  scapbam  aut 
yenti  eiga  paleas ;  aut  a  partibus  ipsius  corporis  non  sustinen- 
tibus  impressionem,  sed  ad  eandem  laxandam  per  successionem 
se  promoyentibus.  Atque  priorem  ilium  recipit  Fracastorius^ 
et  fere  omnes  qui  de  Hoc  motu  paulo  subtilius  inquisiyerunt'; 


'  The  oompuison  of  fhc  brightness  of  the  moon  in  the  daytime  with  that  of  a 
dond  was  ingeniously  applied  by  Booguer  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  moon's  light 
to  the  son's. 

'  See  Fracaatorins,  De  SjpnpatkUt  et  AnHpatkidj  c  4. 

The  notion  that  the  air  concurred  in  producing  the  continued  motion  of  prqfectllee 
is  Ibuid  in  the  Timanut  p.  Sa  Plato  has  be«n  speaking  of  respiration,  of  which  his 
theory  is,  that  the  expiration  of  air  through  the  nostrils  and  mouth  pushes  the  con- 
tiguous external  air  from  its  place,  which  disturbs  that  near  it,  and  so  on  until  a  circle 
is  formed,  whereby,  by  antlperistasis,  air  is  forced  in  through  the  flesh  to  fill  up  the 
cavity  of  the  chest —  a  circulation  of  ahr  through  the  body,  in  short  On  the  same 
principle  he  would  have  explained  a  variety  of  other  phenomena  —  the  action  of  cup- 
ping instruments,  swallowing,  the  motion  of  prcjectiles,  &c  he.  All  these,  however, 
sfter  suggesting  the  explanation,  he  leaves  unexplained.  But  Plutarch,  Qimm/.  PUUon, 
z.  (p.  177.  of  Aelske's  PhiiareK)  developes  a  similar  explanation  in  each  case.  I 
transcribe  what  he  says  of  projectiles :  — T^  Zk  ptwroCfuya  fidp^  rhv  iUpa  o'x^r*'*  /mt& 
»XT)rJjf  hartc6yra,  Mai  Monifftv.  6  U  ir€pif^4u¥  Mfft»,  rf  ^i¥  tx^iv  i/A  t^p  ipnftov' 
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neqae  dubiom  est)  quiA  mnt  aSris  partes  ib  hac  re  nonnnUiB; 
sed  alter  motos  procaldubio  yerus  est,  ut  ex  infinitiB  constat 
experimentis.  Sed  inter  cseteras,  potent  esse  drca  hoc  sab- 
jectum  Instanlia  Crucis  talis;  quod  lamina,  ant  filum  fern 
X)aulo  contumaoios,  yel  etiam  calamus  sire  penna  in  medio 
divisa,  adducta  et  ourrata  inter  poUicem  et  digitum,  exiliant 
Manifestum  enim  est,  hoc  non  posse  imputari  aeri  se  pone 
corpus  oolligenti,  quia  fons  motus  est  in  medio  Lumnn  yd 
calami,  non  in  extremis. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  motus  ille  rapidus  et  potens 
Expansionis  Pulveris  Pyrii  in  flammam;  unde  ta&te  moles 
vubvertuntur^  tanta  pondera  emittuntur,  quanta  in  cnniealis 
majoribus  et  bombardis  videmus.  Biviimi  droa  banc  naturam 
tale  est  Aut  excitatur  iste  motus  a  mero  corporis  appetita  se 
dilatandi,  postquam  Aierit  inflammatum ;  aut  ab  appetita  mixto 
Biuritus  crudi,  qui  rapide  fiigit  ignem>  et  ex  eo  dxcumfoso, 
tanquam  ex  caroere,  violenter  erumpit.  Schola  autem  et  tuI- 
garis  opinio  tantum  versatur  circa  priorem  ilium  appetitom. 
Pntant  enim  homines  se  pulchre  philosophari,  si  asserant  flam* 
mam  ex  forma  element!  necessitate  quadam  donari  locam  am- 
pliorem  occupandi  quam  idem  corpus  expleverat  cum  snbiret 
formam  puWeris,  atque  inde  sequi  motum  istusL  Interim 
minime  advertunt,  licet  hoc  yerum  sit,  posito  quod  flamma 
generetur,  tamen  posse  impediri  flammee  generationem  a  tenta 
mole  quad  illam  comprimere  et  suffocare  queat;  ut  non  de- 
ducatur  res  ad  istam  necessitatem  de  qua  loquuntnr.  Nam 
quod  necesse  mt  fieri  expansionem,  atque  inde  sequi  emisrionem 
aut  remotionem  corporis  quod  obstat,  si  generetur  flamma, 
recte  putant.  Sed  ista  necessitas  plane  eyitatur,  si  moks  ilia 
solida  flammam  supprimat  antequam  generetur.  Atque  ti- 
demus  flammam,  pco^sertim  in  prima  gen^ratione,  moUem  esse 
et  lenem,  et  requirere  cayum  in  quo  experiri  et  ludcre  possit 
Itaque  tanta  yiolentia  huic  rei  per  se  assignaii  non  potest  Sed 
iUud  yerum;  generationem  hujusmodi  flammarum  flatulenta- 
rom,  et  yeluti  yentorum  igneorum,  fieri  ex  conflictu  daarnm 
corporum,  eorumque  natune  inter  se  plane  contrariie ;  alterios 
admodum  inflammabilis,  qu»  natura  yiget  in  sulphurc ;  alterius 
flammam  exhorrentis,  qualis  est  spiritus  crudus  qui  est  in  nitro; 

/i4yriv  x^P^  iuiKuv  ical  itwrXripoVy,  trw^ercu  ry  i/pi€fi4v^f  r^  Khnffir  ffw€rtrvxyf^» 
But  this  explanation  Is  not  Plato%  but  Plutarch's ;  though  It  is  probably  what  Flato 
would  himself  have  said. 
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adeo  at  fiat  conffictos  mirabilis^  inflammante  ee  sutphure  quan- 
tum potest  (nam  tertinm  oorpuB^  nimirom  carbo  ealicis,  nil 
aiiud  fere  praeatat  quam  ut  ilia  duo  corpora  incorporet  et  com*< 
mode  uniat),  et  erompente  spiritu  nitri  quantum  potest^  et  una 
fie  dilatante  (nam  hoo  faciunt  et  aer,  et  omnia  cruda^  et  aqua, 
ut  a  calore  dilatentur),  et  per  istam  fugam  et  eruptionem  in- 
terim flammam  sulphuris,  tanquam  follibus  occultis,  undequaque 
ezufflante* 

Poteiant  autem  efise  Instantiae  Crucis  circa  hoc  Bubjectum 
duorum  generum.      Alterum  eorum  corporum  quae  maxime 
0unt  inflammabilia,  qualia  sunt  sulphur,  caphura,  naphtha,  et 
hujusmodi,  cum  eorum  misturis ;  qute  citius  et  fadlius  conci'^ 
piunt  flammam  quam  pulvis  pyrius,  si  non  impediantur;   ex 
quo  hquet  appetitum  inflammandi  per  se  effectum  ilium  stu- 
jpendum  non  opeiari.     Alterum  eorum  quse  flammam  fugiunt 
et  exhotrent,  qualia  sunt  sales  omnes*     Videmus  enim,  si  jV 
ciantur  in  ignem,  spiritum  aqueimi  erumpere  cum  fragore 
antequam  flamma  concipiatur;  quod  etiam  leniter  fit  in  foliis 
paulo  contumaCioribus,  parte  aquea  erumpente  antequam  ole- 
osa concipiat  flammam.    Sed  maxime  cernitur  hoc  in  argento 
vivo,  quod  non  male  dicitur  aqua  mineralis.'     Hoc  enim,  absque 
inflammatJone,  per  eruptionem  et  expansionem  simplicem  vires 
pulyexis  pyrii  fere  adsequat;    quod  etiam  admixtum  pulyeri 
pyrio  ejus  yires  multiplicare  dicitur. 

Similiter  flit  natura  inquisita,  Transitoria  Natum  Flamms,  et 
extinctto  ejus  momentanea.  Non  enim  videtur  natura  flammea 
hie  apud  nos  figi  et  consistent,  sed  singulis  quaei  momentis  ge- 
nerari,  et  statim  extmgui.  Manifestum  enim  est,  in  fiammis 
qu»  hie  conlinuantur  et  durant,  istam  durationem  non  esse 
ejuedem  flammie  in  individuo,  sed  fieri  per  successionem  no- 
viB  flammiB  seriatim  g^ieratse,  minime  autem  manere  eandem 
flammam  nimiero;  id  quod  facile  perspicitur  te  hoc,  quod, 
substracto  alimento  sitc  femite  fiamnue,  flamma  statim  pereat. 
Biirium  autem  drca  banc  naturam  tale  est.  Momentanea  ista 
natura  ant  fit  remittente  se  causa  qu»  cam  primo  genuit,  ut  in 
Imnine,  sonis,  et  motibus  (quos  Tocant)  violentiB;  aut  quod 
flamma  in  natura  sua  possit  hie  apud  nos  manere,  sed  a  con- 
trariis  natnris  eircumfusis  vim  patiatur  et  destruatur. 


*  R  fa  wdl  kBcmn  thftt  fh«  etpansiye  force  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  at  high  tem- 
peratures to  enormous. 
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Itaque  potent  esse  circa  hoc  subjectum  Instantia  CmciB  talis. 
VidemuB  flammas  in  incendiis  majoribus,  quam  alte  in  sursnm 
ascendant.  Quanto  enim  basis  flammse  est  latior,  tanto  vertex 
sublimior.  Itaque  videtur  principium  extinctionis  fieri  circa 
latera,  ubi  ab  aere  flamma  comprimitur  et  male  habetur.  At 
medituUia  flammsB,  quae  aer  non  contingit  sed  alia  flamma  un- 
dique  circumdat^  eadem  numero  manent^  neque  extinguuntor 
donee  paulatim  angustientur  ab  aere  per  latera  circumfdsa 
Itaque  onmis  flamma  pyramidalis  est  basi  circa  fomitem  largior^ 
Tcrtice  autem  (inimicante  aere,  nee  suppeditante  fomite)  acutior. 
At  fumus,  angustior  circa  basin,  ascendendo  dilatator,  et  fit 
tanquam  pyramis  inversa;  quia  scilicet  aer  fumum  recipit, 
flammam  (neque  enim  quispiam  somniet  aerem  esse  flammam 
accensam,  cum  sint  c(»*pora  plane  heterogenea)  comprimit. 

Accuratior  autem  poterit  esse  Instantia  Crucis  ad  banc  rem 
accommodata,  si  res  forte  manifestari  possit  per  flammas  bicolores. 
Capiatur  igitur  situla  parva  ex  metallo,  et  in  ea  figatur  parva 
candela  cerea  accensa ;  ponatur  situla  in  patera^  et  circumfun- 
datur  spiritus  yini  in  modica  quantitate,  quse  ad  labra  situls 
nqn  attingat ;  tum  accende  spiritum  yini.  At  spiritus  ille  vini 
exhibebit  flammam  magis  scilicet  csruleam,  lychnus  candel» 
autem  magis  flavam.  Notetur  itaque  utrum  flamma  lychni 
(quam  facile  est  per  colorem  a  flamma  spiritus  yini  distinguere, 
neque  enim  flammas,  ut  liquores,  statim  conuniscentur)  maneat 
P3rramidalis,  an  potius  magis  tendat  ad  formam  globosam,  cum 
nihil  inyeniatur  quod  cam  destruat  aut  comprimat.^  At  hoc 
posterius  si  fiat,  manere  flammam  eandem  numero,  quamdiu 
intra  aliam  flammam  concludatur  nee  yim  inimic4im  aeris  expe- 
riatur,  pro  certo  ponendum  est. 

Atque  de  Instantiis  Crucis  hsBC  dicta  sint.  Longiores  autem 
in  iis  tractandis  ad  huno  finem  fuimus,  ut  homines  paulatim 
discant  et  assuefiant  de  natura  judicare  per  Instantiaa  Crucis 
et  experimenta  lucifera,  et  non  per  rationes  probabilea. 

XXXVII. 

Inter  Prsrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  lopo  decimo 
quinto  Instantias  Divortii  ;  quas  indicant  separationes  naturarum 
earum  qua&  ut  plurimum  occurrunt.  Differunt  autem  ab  In- 
stantiis quas  subjunguntur  Instantiis  Comitatus ;  quia  ilhe  indi* 


>  This  experiment  is  mentioned  M  actually  tried  in  S^U  S^varum,  31.     [See  note 
on  the  passage.  — /.  S.} 
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cant  separationes  naturae  alicujus  ab  aliqtto  concreto  cum  quo 
ilia  iamiliariter  consuescit^  h»  yero  separationes  naturoB  alicujus 
ab  altera  natura.  Differunt  etiam  ab  Instantiis  Crucifi ;  quia 
nihil  determinant,  sed  monent  tantum  de  separabilitate  unius 
nature  ab  altera.  Usus  autem  earum  est  ad  prodendas  falsns 
Formas,  et  disapandas  leves  contemplationes  ex  rebus  obviis 
orientea;  adeo  ut  veluti  plumbum  et  pondera  intellectui  addant. 

ExempU  gratia:  sint  naturae  inquisitas  quatuor  naturse  illse, 
quas  Contubemales  yult  esse  Telesius^  et  tanquam  ex  eadem' 
camera;  viz,  Calidum,  Lucidum,  Tenue,  Mobile  sive  promptum 
ad  motum.  At  plurimas  inveniuntur  Instantiae  Divortii  intet 
ipsas.  Aer  enim  tenuis  est  et  habilis  ad  motum,  non  calidus 
aut  Incidus;  luna  lucida,  absque  calore ;  aqua  fervens  calida, 
absque  Inmine ;  motus  acus  ferrese  super  versorium  pemix  et 
agiliSy  et  tamen  in  corpore  frigido,  denso,  opaco ;  et  complura  id 
genus. 

Similiter  sint  naturae  inquisitas  Natura  Corporea  et  Actio 
Natoralis.  Videtur  enim  non  inveniri  actio  naturalis,  nisi  sub- 
sistens  in  aliquo  corpore.  Attamen  possit  fortasse  esse  circa 
banc  rem  Instantia  nonnulla  Divortii.  Ea  est  actio  magnetica, 
per  quam  femim  fertur  ad  magnetem,  gravia  ad  globum  terras. 
Addi  etiam  poasint  aliae  nonnuUae  operationes  ad  distans.  Actio 
siquidem  hujusmodi  et  in  tempore  fit,  per  momenta  non  in 
puncto  tempoiis,  et  in  loco,  per  gradus  et  spatia.  Est  itaque 
aliquod  momentum  temporis,  et  aliquod  intervallum  loci,  in 
quibus  ista  virtus  sive  actio  haeret  in  medio  inter  duo  ilia  cor- 
pora quad  motum  cient.  Reducitur  itaque  contemplatio  ad  hoc; 
utmm  ilia  corpora  quae  sunt  termini  motus  disponant  vel 
alterent  corpora  media,  ut  per  successionem  et  tactum  verum 
labatur  virtus  a  termino  ad  terminum,  et  interim  subsistat  in 
corpore  medio ;  an  horum  nihil  sit,  praeter  corpora  et  virtutem 
et  spatia?  Atque  in  radiis  opticis  et  sonis  et  calore  et  aliis 
nonnullis  operantibus  ad  distans,  probabile  est  media  corpora 

'  The  fundamental  idea  of  Teletiua'a  philosophy  is,  that  heat  and  cold  are  the 
great  oonatituent  principles  of  the  nuirerae,  and  that  the  antithesis  between  them 
coirnpondB  to  that  which  he  reoognlaes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  :  —  *'  Omnlno 
calklaa,  tencdi,  candtdos,  mobilisque  est  Sol ;  Terra  contra  frigida.  crassa,  immobilis, 
tenebrleosaqoe  ....  onum  Sol  in  terram  emittens  calorem  ejus  naturam  facultatesque 
et  condltkniea  ex  e4  deturbat  omnes,  suasque  ei  indit ;  et  eodem  ferm^  modo  quo 
fltfl  terram,  etiam  calor  quivis,  vel  qui  e  commotis  contritlsque  enascltur  rebus,  quae 
eotriplt  ezapcratque  immutare  Tidetur ;  frigus  scilicet  ex  lis,  ejusque  facultates  con- 
dittoneaqoe  omnes,  crassitlem,  obscnrttatero,  immobilitatem,  doturbare,  et  se  tpsum 
iis,pix>priaBque  fhcultates  conditionesque  omnes,  tenultatem,  albedinem  et  mobiliutem, 
inrtere ▼fdetur.'*  —  />e  Herum  NatwrA,  L  c.  1. 
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disponi  et  alterari ;  eo  magis,  quod  requunatar  medimn  qualifi- 
catum  ad  deferendam  operaiaonem  talem.  ,  At  magnetica  ilia 
Biye  coitiva  yirtue  admittit  media  tanquam  adiaphora,  nee  im- 
peditar  virtus  in  omnigeno  medio.  Quod  si  nil  rei  habeat 
virtus  ilia  aut  actio  cum  corpore  medio,  sequitur  quod  sit  virtus 
aut  actio  naturalis  ad  tempus  nonnullum  et  in  loco  nonnullo 
Bubsistens  sine  corpore ;  cum  neque  subsistat  in  corporibus  ter- 
minantibus,  nee  in  mediis.  Quare  actio  magnetica  poterit  esse 
Instantia  Divortii  circa  naturam  corpoream  et  actionem  natu- 
ralem,  Cui  hoc  adjici  potest  tanquam  coroUarium  aut  lucrum 
non  prsBtermittendum :  viz.  quod  etiam  secundum  sensum  philo- 
sophanti  sumi  possit  probatio^  quod  sint  entia  et  substantiie 
separatsB  et  incorporeal.  Si  enim  virtus  et  actio  naturalis, 
emanans  a  corpore,  subsistere  possit  aliquo  tempore  et  aliquo 
loco  omnino  sine  corpore;  prope  est  ut  possit  etiam  emanare 
in  origine  sua  a  substantia  incorporea.  Yidetur  enim  non 
minus  requiri  natura  corporea  ad  actionem  naturalem  susten- 
tandam  et  devehendam,  quam  ad  excitandam  aut  generandam. 

XXXVIII. 

Sequuntur  quinque  ordines  instantiarum,  quas  uno  vocabulo 
generali  Instantias  Lampadts  sive  Infarmationis  PrinuB  appel- 
lare  consuevimus*  Ese  stmt  quas  auxiliantur  sensui.  Cum 
enim  omnis  Interpretatio  Naturae  incipiat  a  sensu,  atque  a  sen- 
suum  perceptionibus  recta,  constanti,  et  munita  via  ducat  ad 
perceptiones  intellectus,  quad  sunt  notiones  veras  et  axiomata, 
necesse  est  ut  quanto  magis  copiosae  et  exact®  fiierint  repns- 
sentationes  sive  prasbitiones  ipsius  sensus,  tanto  omnia  eedant 
facilius  et  foelicius. 

Harum  autem  quinque  Instantiarum  Lampadis,  primas  robo- 
rant,  ampliant,  et  rectificant  actiones  sensus  immediataa :  se- 
cundad  deducunt  nonnsensibile  ad  sensibile';  tertiae  indicant 
processus  continuatos  sive  series  earum  rerum  et  motuum  quae 
(ut  plurimum)  non  notantur  nisi  in  exitu  aut  periodis ;  quartaa 
aliquid  substituunt  sensui  in  meris  destitutionibus ;  quintae  ex- 
citant attentionem  sensus  et  advertentiam,  atque  una  limitant 
subtilitatem  rerum.     De  his  autem  singulis  jam  dicendum  est. 

Inter  Praerogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  decimo  sexto 

'  t.  «.  a  proof  ftirnished  by  merely  human  philoiophy. 

*  t.  e.  make  manifest  things  which  are  not  directly  perc^ble,  by  mcuis  of  othen 
which  are. 
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Instaniias  Janum  sire  PortiB :  eo  enim  ncHaoine  eae  ^>pe1Iamus 
qum  juTant  actiones  sensus  immediatas*  Inter  sensus  aotem 
nianifestiim  est  partes  primas  tenere  Yisum,  quoad  informa- 
tionem;  qnare  huic  sensni  prsecipue  auzilia  conquirenda. 
Auxilia  autem  triplicia  esse  posse  videntur;  yel  ut  percipiat 
non  Tisa;  vel  at  miyore  intervaUo;  yd  ut  exactius  et  distin* 
ctiuB. 

Primi  generis  sunt  (missis  bis-oculis  et  hujusmodi,  qu» 
Talent  tantum  ad  corrigendam  et  levandam  infirmitatem  yisus 
non  bene  dispositi,  atque  ideo  nihil  amplius  informant)  ea  quse 
nuper  inventa  sunt  perspicilla ;  qusB  latentes  et  invisibiles  corpo- 
rum  minutias^  et  occultos  schematismos  et  motus  (aucta  insigni* 
ter  specierum  magnitudine)  demonstrant;  quorum  yi,  in  pulice, 
musca^  yermiculis,  accurata  corporis  figura  et  lineamenta,  neo- 
non  colores  et  motus  prius  non  conspicui,  non  sine  admiratione 
cemuntur.  Quinetiam  aiunt'  lineam  rectam  calamo  yel  pene- 
ciilo  descriptam^  per  hujusmodi  perspicilla  insBqualem  admodum 
et  tortuoeam  cemi ;  quia  scilicet  nee  motus  manus,  licet  per  re- 
gulam  adjutse,  nee  impressio  atramenti  aut  colons  reyera  aequa- 
lia  ezistant ;  Ucet  illie  inasqualitates  tarn  minutas  sint  ut  sine 
adjnmento  hujusmodi  perspicillorum  conspici  nequeant.  Etiam 
superstitiosam  quandam  obseryatbnem  in  hac  re(ut  fit  in  rebus 
noyis  et  miris)  addiderunt  homines :  yiz.  quod  hujusmodi  per- 
spicilla opera  naturae  illustrent,  artis  dehonestent,  lUud  yero 
nihil  aliud  est  quam  quod  texturae  naturales  multo  subtiliores 
sint  quam  artifidiosas.^  Perspicillum  enim  iUud  ad  minuta  tan- 
tum yalet:  quale  perspicillum  si  yidisset  Democritus,  exiluisset 
forte,  et  modum  yidendi  atomum  (quem  ille  inyisibilem  omnino 
affirmayit)  inyentum  fuisse  putasset'  Verum  incompetentia 
hujusmodi  perspicillorum,  praeterquam  ad  minutias  tantum 
(neque  ad  ipsas  quoque,  ra  fiierint  in  corpore  majusculo),  usum 
rei  destruit.  Si  enim  inyentum  extendi  posset  ad  corpora 
majora,  aut  corporum  majorum  minutias,  adeo  ut  textura  panni 

*  Compare  Apk,  zUL  §  28.  **  Specula  ooinburentia,  in  qutbiu  (ni  memimi)  hoe 
fit,**  fcc.  It  would  appear  from  the  paiiage  In  the  text  that  BaooD  had  not  even  seen 
one  of  the  newly  invented  ndcroaoopes.  —J.  S, 

*  Leihnits  goes  as  for  as  to  say,  <*  La  matidre  airangee  par  une  sagesae  divine  doit 
etre  esientleUement  organist  partout ;  ...  11  y  a  machine  dans  les  parties  de  la 
maditne  naturelle  k  I'infini.'*— 5'ifr  le  Prmeipe  de  Tte,  p.  431.  of  £rdmann*s  edition. 

'  Democritus  maintained  that  the  atom  was  wholly  Incognisable  Xnj  the  seufiea. 
Thus  SextuB  Emptrlcus  mentions  him  along  with  Plato  as  haying  held  the  doctrine 
ttU^Th  poi|t4  ^i|^  c7y«u ;  the  reason  in  the  case  of  Democritus  being  that  his  atoms, 
which  alone  he  recognised  as  realities,  possessed  wdt^iys  tuvBifnis  woiSrirros  tpnifiow 
fCcuf.^  SexL  EwL  Adven,  Logieot,  ii.  §  6. 
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lintel  conspici  posset  tanquam  rete,  atque  hoc  modo  minutise 
latentes  et  insoqualitates  gemmamm^  liquorum^  urinarum,  san- 
guinis, Yulnerum,  et  multarum  aliarum  rerom,  cemi  possent, 
magn»  proculdubio  ex  eo  invento  commoditates  capi  possent. 

Secundi  generis  sunt  ilia  altera  perspicllla  qiue  memorabili 
oonatu  adinvenit  Galilseus;  quorum  ope,  tanquam  per  scapbas 
aut  naviculas,  aperiri  et  exerceri  possint  propiora  cum  coelestibus 
oonmiercia.  Hino  enim  constat,  galaxiam  esse  nodum  sive  coa- 
cervationem  stellarum  parvarum,  plane  numeratarum  et  distin- 
ctarum ;  de  qua  re  apud  antiques  tantum  suspicio  fiiit.  Hinc 
demonstrari  videtur,  quod  spatia  orbium  (quos  yocant)  plane- 
tarum  non  sint  plane  yacua  aliis  stellis,  sed  quod  coelum  incipiat 
stellesoere  antequam  ad  caelum  ipsum  stellatum  yentum  sit;  licet 
stellis  minoribus  quam  ut  sine  perspicillis  istis  conspici  possiDt 
Hinc  choreas  illas  stellarum  paryarum  circa  planetam  Joyis  (unde 
conjici  possit  esse  in  motibus  stellarum  plura  centra)  intueri  licet 
Hinc  insqualitates  luminosi  et  opaci  in  luna  distinctius  cer- 
nuntur  et  locantur ;  adeo  ut  fieri  possit  quasdam  seleno-graphia. 
Hino  maculae  in  sole,  et  id  genus :  omnia  certe  inyenta  nobilia, 
quatenus  fides  hujusmodi  demonstrationibus  tuto  adhiberi  possit.* 
QusB  nobis  ob  hoc  maxime  suspectae  sunt,  quod  in  istis  paucis 
sistatur  experimentum,  neqne  alia  complura  inyestigatu  ssque 
digna  eadem  ratione  inyenta  sint.' 

'  GftlUeo  often  mentloiu  the  attempt  which  many  of  the  Feripatidans  made  to  let 
aside  all  arguments  founded  on  his  discoveries  with  the  telescope,  by  saying  that  they 
were  mere  optical  delusions.  J.  C.  La  Galla,  in  his  dissertation  De  Pkemominia  m 
Orhe  Lumt,  has  a  section  entitled  **  De  Tclescopli  yeritate,"  In  which,  though  an 
Aristotelian,  he  has  nevertheless  admitted  that  this  olQection  is  untenable. 

'  Compare  this  with  the  passage  in  the  Deteriptio  Globi  InUUectnaHt  (c  y.)  where 
Bacon  speaks  of  Galileo's  invention  and  discoveries  (the  flrstft'ultB  of  which  had  Just 
been  announced)  in  a  strain  of  more  sanguine  ezpectotion :  —  **  Atque  hoc  inceptum 
et  fine  et  aggressu  nobile  quoddam  et  humano  genere  dlgnum  esse  czistiniamus :  eo 
magis  quod  hi^usmodi  homines  et  ausu  laudandt  sint  et  flde ;  quod  ingenue  et  per- 
spicue  proposuerunt,  quomodo  singula  ilUs  coostiterint  Superest  tantum  constantia, 
cum  magnft  JudicU  severitate,  ut  et  instrumenta  mutent,  et  testium  numenim  augc- 
ant,  et  singula  et  saepe  ezperiantur,  et  varie ;  denique  ut  et  sibi  ipsi  ot^idant  et  alib 
patefadant  quid  in  contrarium  objid  possit,  et  tenuissimum  quemque  scrupulum  non 
spemant ;  ne  forte  ilUs  eveniat,  quod  Democrtti  et  aniculc  suae  evenlt  drca  flctia  mel- 
litas,  ut  vetula  esset  phllosopho  pnidentior,  et  magna  et  admirabills  speculationis 
cause  subesiet  error  quisplam  tenuis  et  rldlculus."  From  this  passage,  written  eight 
years  before,  we  may  learn  (I  think)  why  it  was  that  Baoon  had  now  begun  to  doubt 
how  hr  these  observations  could  be  trusted.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  all  the  re- 
edved  theories  of  the  heavens  were  full  of  error,  as  soon  as  'he  heard  that  by  means 
of  the  telescope  men  could  really  see  so  much  further  into  the  heavens  than  befMnr, 
he  was  prepared  to  hear  of  a  great  number  of  new  and  unexpected  phenomena ;  and 
his  only  fear  was  that  the  observers,  instead  of  following  out  their  observations  patiently 
and  careftilly,  would  begin  to  form  new  theories.  But  now  that  nine  years  had  passed 
since  the  discovery  of  Juplter*s  satellites,  the  spots  In  the  sun,  &c.,  and  no  new  div 
covery  of  importance  had  been  annouuced,  he  wondered  how  it  oould  be  that  men 
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Tertii  genener  sunt  bacilla  ilia  ad  terras  mensurandasy  astro* 
labia,  et  similia ;  quae  sensum  yidendi  non  ampliant,  sed  recti- 
ficant  et  dirigunt.  Quod 'si  sint  alite  instantise  quae  reliquos 
sensuB  juyent  in  ipsorum  actioiiibus  immediatis  et  individuis^ 
tamen  si  ejusmodi  sint  qii»  informationi  ipsi  nihil  addant  plus 
quam  jam  habetur,  ad  id  quod  nunc  agitur  non  faciunt  Itaque 
eanun  mentionem  non  fecimus. 

XL. 

Inter  Pr»n^tiYas  Tnstantiamm,  ponemus  loco  decimo 
septimo  Ihstantias  CiianteSy  sumpto  Tocabulo  a  foris  dvilibus, 
quia  citant  ea  ut  compareant  quie  prius  non  comparuerunt  $ 
quas  etiam  Instantias  Evocantes  appellare  consuevimus.  Eas 
deducont  noh-sensibile  ad  sensibile. 

Sensom  autem  fugiunt  res,  yel  propter  distantiam  objecii 
locati ;  vel  propter  interceptionem  sensns  per  corpora  media ; 
vel  quia  objectum  non  est  habile  ad  impressionem  in  sensu 
faciendam;  yel  quia  deficit  quantum  in  objecto  pro  feriendo 
sensu;  yel  quia  tempus  non  est  proportionatum  ad  actuandum 
sensum;  yd  quia  objecti  percussio  non  toleratur  a  sensu;  yel 
quia  objectum  ante  impleyit  et  possedit  sensum,  ut  noyo  motui 
non  sit  locus.  Atque  haec  pnecipue  ad  yisum  pertinent,  et 
deinde  ad  tactum.  Nam  hi  duo  sensus  sunt  informatiyi  ad 
laigum,  atque  de  communibus  objectis;  ubi  reliqui  tres  non 
informent  fere  nisi  immediate  et  de  propriis  objectis. 

In  prime  genere  non  fit  deductio  ad  sensibile,  nisi  rei  qu» 
cemi  non  poBsit  propter  distantiam  ac^jiciatur  aut  substituatur 
alia  res  qu»  sensum  magis  e  longinquo  proyocare  et  ferire 
possit:  yduti  in  signifii6atione  rerum  per  ignes,  campanas,  et 
similia. 

In  secundo  genere  fit  deductio,  cum  ea  quse  interius  propter 
interpositionem  corporum  latent,  nee  commode  aperiri  possunt, 
per  ea  qu»  sunt  in  superfide,  aut  ab  interioribus  effluunt,  per* 
ducuntur  ad  sensum:  ut  status  humanorum  corporum  per 
puUus,  et  urinas,  et  similia. 

At  tertii  et  quarti  generis  deductiones  ad  plurima  spectant, 
atque  undique  in  rerum  inquisitaone  sunt  conquirendse.  Hujus 
rei  exempla  sunt.  Patet  quod  aer,  et  spiritus,  et  hujusmodi  res 
quas  sunt  toto  corpore  tenues  et  subtiles,  nee  cemi  nee  tangi 

•eeing  so  much  ftiither  shonld  be  able  to  see  so  little  more  than  they  did»  and  began  to 
nupect  that  it  was  owing  to  some  defect  either  in  the  instrument  or  in  the  methods  of 
obMivatioD. — /.  & 
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possint  Qnare  in  inquiBitioxie  drca  hujiuinodi  oorpora  de- 
ductionibus  omnino  est  opuB. 

Sit  itaque  natnra  inqniBita  Actio  et  Motus  Spiritus  qui 
inoladitur  in  corporibns  tangibilibueu  Omne  enim  tangibile 
apud  nos  continet  spiritum  invisibilem  et  intactilem,  eique  ob- 
ducitur  atque  earn  quasi  yestit.  Hino  fbns  triplex  potens  ille  et 
mirabilis  processus  spiritus  in  corpore  tangibilL  Spiritus  enim 
in  re  tangibili,  omissus^  corpora  contrahit  et  desiccat ;  detentus, 
corpora  intenerat  et  colliquat ;  nee  prorsus  omissus  nee  prorsus 
detentus,  informat,  membrificat,  assimilate  egerit,  organizat,  et 
similia.  Atque  hsec  omnia  deducuntur  ad  sensibile  per  efifectus 
conspicuos. 

Etenim  in  omni  corpore  tangibili  inanimate,  spiritus  indusus 
prime  multiplicat  se,  et  tanquam  depascit  partes  tangibilea  eas 
quce  sunt  maxime  ad  hoc  faciles  et  pr»paratfiB>  casque  digerit 
et  conficit  et  vertit  in  spiritum^  et  deinde  una  evolant.  Atque 
hsec  confectio  et  multiplicatio  spiritus  deducitur  ad  sensum  per 
diminutionem  ponderis.  In  omni  enim  dessicatione,  aliquid 
defluit  de  quanto;  neque  id  ipsum  ex  spiritu  tantum  pne- 
inexistente,  sed  ex  corpore  quod  prius  fuit  tangibile  et  noviter 
yersum  est :  spiritus  enim  non  ponderat.  Egressus  autem  siye 
emissio  spiritus  deducitur  ad  sensibile  in  rubigine  metallomm, 
et  aliis  putre&ctionibus  ejus  generis  quia  sistunt  se  antequam 
peryenerint  ad  rudimenta  yit»;  nam  ilia*  ad  tertium  genus 
processus  pertinent.  Etenim  in  corporibus  magis  compactis 
spiritus  non  inyenit  poros  et  meatus  per  quos  eyolet;  itaque 
oogitur  partes  ipsas  tangibiles  protrudere  et  ante  se  agere»  ita 
ut  lUflB  simul  exeant ;  atque  inde  fit  rubigo>  et  similia.  .  At  con- 
tractio  partium  tangibilium,  postquam  aliquid  de  spiritu  fuerit 
emissum  (undo  sequitur  ilia  desiccatio),  dedudtur  ad  sensibile 
turn  per  ipsam  duritiem  rei  auctam,  tum  multo  magis  per 
scissuras,  angustiationes,  corrugationes,  et  complicationes  cor- 
porum,  quae  inde  sequuntur.  Etenim  partes  ligni  deailiunt  et 
angustiantur ;  pelles  corrugantur;  neque  id  solum,  sed  (si 
subita  fuerit  emissio  spiritus  per  calorem  ignis)  tantum  properant 
ad  contractionem  ut  se  complicent  et  conyolyant 

At  contra,  ubi  spiritus  detinetur,  et  tamen  dilatatur  et  ex- 
citatur  per  calorem  aut  ejus  analoga  (id  quod  fit  in  corporibus 
magis  solidis  aut  tenacibus),  tum  yero  corpora  emolliuntur,  ut 
ferrum  candens ;  fiuunt,  ut  metalla;  liquefiunt,  ut  gummi,  cera, 

*  "  Ills  '*  iu  the  original  edition,  which  must  be  wrongt 
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et  similia.  Itaque  contrarias  ill»  operationeB  ealoris  (ut  ex  eo 
alia  dnrescant^  alia  liquesoant)  fadle  oonoiliantur;  quia  in  illis 
spiritua  emittitur^  in  hia  agitatur  et  detinetur;  quorum  poete- 
lius  est  actio  propria  caloria  et  spiritus;  priu9>  actio  partium 
tan^bilium  tantum  per  occasionem  spiritus  emiaaL 

Aflt  ubi  spiritus  nee  detinetur  prorsus  nee  prorsus  emittitur^ 
sed  tantum  inter  daustra  sua  tentat  et  experitur>  atque  nacta 
est  partes  tan^biles  obedientes  et  sequaces  in  promptu,  ita  ut 
quo  spiritus  agit  eiB  simul  sequantur;  turn  yero  sequitur  effor- 
matio  in  corpus  organicum,  et^nembrificatio,  et  reliqu»  actionea 
vitales^  tam  in  v^tabilibus  quam  in  animalibus.  Atque  hiec 
maxime  deducontur  ad  sensum  per  notationes  diligentes  pri* 
morum  incoeptuum  et  rudimentorum  sive  tentamentonun  vitflo 
in  animalculis  ex  putrefiictione  natis:  ut  in  ovis  formicanuni 
yermibuB,  muscis^  ranis  post  imbrem>  etc.  Bequiritur  autem 
ad  viyificationem  et  lenitas  caloris  et  lentor  corporis;  ut 
spiritus  nee  per  festinationem  erumpatj  nee  per  contumaciam 
partium  coerceatur;  quin  potius  ad  cene  modum  illas  plicare  et 
effingere  poasit 

Borsus,  differentia  ilia  spiritus^  maxune  nobilis  et  ad  plurima 
pertinens^  (yiz.  spiritus  abscissi,  ramosi  simpliciter,  ramosi  simul 
et  ccllulati;  ex  quibus  prior  est  spiritus  omnium  corporum 
inaaimatorum,  secundus  vegetabilium,  tertius  animalium),  per 
plurimas  inBtAutiaa  deductorias  tanquam  sub  oculos  ponitur. 

Similiter  patet,  quod  subtiliores  texturss  et  schematismi 
rerum  (licet  toto  corpore  yiaibilium  aut  tangibilium)  nee  cer- 
nantur  nee  tangantur.  Quare  in  his  quoque  per  deductionem 
procedit  informatio*  At  differentia  sohematismorum  maxime 
radicalis  et  primaria  sumitur  ex  copia  yel  paucitate  materiao 
qusB  subit  idem  spatium  dye  dimensum*  Beliqui  enim  schemar 
tismi  (qui  referuntur  ad  disaimilaritates  partium  quas  in  eodem 
corpore  continentur,  et  coUocationea  ao  posituraa  earundem) 
praB  illo  altero  sunt  secundariL 

Sit  itaque  natura  inquisita  Expanaio  siye  Coitio  Materia^  in 
corporibus  respectiye :  yiz.  quantum  materisd  impleat  quantum 
dimensum  in  t^ingiiiy  Etenim  nil  yerius  in  natura  quam 
propositio  ilia  gemella,  ear  nihilo  nihil  fieri,  neque  quiequam  in 
mhUum  redigi;  yerum  quantum  ipsum  materia^  siye  summam 
totalem  constare,  nee  augeri  aut  miniu«*     Nee  illud  minus 

>  U  Ss  worUi  remirklDgthftt  Bacon  here  anerU  as  absolutely  certain  a  BttJLim  which 

X  4 
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verum,  ex  quanta  illo  materiel  stth  iisdem  spatiis  nve  dimen-* 
sianibuSf  pro  diversitate  corparum,  plus  et  minus  cantineri ;  ut 
in  aqua  plas^  in  aere  minus ;  adeo  ut  n  quia  aflserat  aliquod 
contentum  aqu»  in  par  contentum  aeris  verti  posse,  idem  sit 
ac  si  dicat  aliquid  posse  redigi  in  nihilum;  contra,  si  quis 
asserat  aliquod  contentum  aeris  in  par  contentum  aquae  Terti 
posse,  idem  ait  ac  si  dicat  tdiquid  posse  fieri  ex  nihilo.  At^- 
que  ex  copia  Ista  et  paucitate  materis  notiones  illie  Densi  ct 
Rari,  qu»  varie  et  promiscue  accipiuntur,  proprie  abstrahuntur. 
Assumenda  est  et  assertio  ilia  tertia,  etiam  satis  certa :  quod 
hoc  de  quo  loquimur  plus  et  minus  materiie  in  corpore  hoc  vel 
illo  ad  calculos  (facta  collatione)  et  proportiones  ezactas  aut 
exactis  propinquas  reduci  possit  Yeluti  si  quis  dicat  inesse 
in  dato  contento  ami  talem  coaceryationem  materise,  ut  opus 
habeat  spiritus  vini,  ad  tale  quantum  materia  squandum,  spa- 
tio  yicies  et  semel  majore  quam  implet  aurum,  non  erraverit. 

Coacervatio  autem  materia  et  rationes  ejus  deducuntur  ad 
sensibile  per  pondus.  Pondus  enim  respondet  copis  materia^, 
quoad  partes  rei  tangibilis;  spiritus  autem,  et  ejus  quantum 
ex  materia,  non  venit  in  computationem  per  pondus ;  levat  enim 
pondus  potius  quam  gravat.  At  nos  higus  rei  tabulam  fecimus 
satis  accuratam ;  in  qua  pondera  et  spatia  singulorum  metalio- 
rum,  lapidum  praecipuorum,  lignorum,  liquorum,  oleorum,  et 
plurimorum  aliorum  corpk)rum  tam  naturalium  quam  artifici* 
alium,  excepimusM  rem  polychrestam,  tam  ad  lucem  informa- 
tionis  quam  ad  normam  operationis ;  et  quae  multas  res  revelet 
omnino  praeter  expectatum.  Neque  illud  pro  minimo  habendum 
est,  quod  demonstret  omnem  varietatem  quaa  in  corporibus  taib> 
gibilibus  nobis  notis  versatur  (intelligimus  autem  corpora  bene 
imita,  nee  plane  spongiosa  et  cava  et  magna  ex  parte  aere 
impleta)  non  ultra  rationes  partium  21  excedere:  tam  finita 
scilicet  est  natura,  aut  saltem  ilia  pars  ejus  cujus  usus  ad  nos 
maxime  pertinet 

Etiam  diligentiae  nostras  esse  putavimus,  experiri  si  forte  capi 
possint  rationes  corporum  non-tangibilium  sive  pneumaticorum, 
respectu  corporum  tangibilium.  Id  quod  tali  molitione  aggressi 
sumus.  Phialam  vitream  accepimus»  quad  unciam  fortasse 
unam  capere  possit ;  parvitate  Tasis  usi,  ut  minori  cum  caloie 

is  assuredly  no  result  of  experience.  The  same  doctrine  is  as  distinctly,  though  not 
M)  emphatically,  asserted  by  Telesius,  i.  c.  6. 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  methods  of  determining  specific  graTities  employed  re- 
spectively by  PorU,  Ghetaldo,  and  Bacon,  see  prefiice  to  Uistoria  Densi  et  JRarL^-J,  5w 
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pofiset  fieri  evaporafio  sequens.  Hanc  phialam  spiritu  vini 
impleyimus  fere  ad  collum ;  eligentes  spiritum  yini,  quod  per 
tabulam  priorem  eum  esse  ex  corporibus  tangibilibus  (quae 
bene  unita,  nee  cava  sunt)  rarissimum^  et  miniTmiTn  continens 
materise  sub  suo  dimenso,  obserYarimu&  Deinde  pondus  aqu» 
cum  phiala  ipsa  exacte  notavimus.  Postea  yesicam  accepimus, 
qu»  <nTca  duas  pintas  contineret.  Ex  ea  aerem  omnem^  quoad 
fieri  poluit,  expressimuB  eo  usque  ut  yesicad  ambo  latera  essent 
contigua:  etiam  prius  yesieam  oleo  obleyimus  cum  Mcatione 
leni,  quo  yesica  asset  clausior :  ejus^  si  qua  erat,  porositate  oleo 
obturata.  Hanc  yesicam  circa  os  phialae,  ore  pbialsD  intra  oa 
ye^cse  recepto^  fortiter  ligayimus ;  filo  parum  cerato^  ut  melius 
adhasresceret  et  arctius  ligaret.  Tum  demum  phialam  supra 
carbones  ardentes  in  foculo  collocayimus.  At  paulo  post  yapor 
siye  aura  spiritus  yini,  per  calorem  dilatati  et  in  pneumaticum 
yersi,  yesicam  paulatim  sufflayit,  eamque  uniyersam  yeli  in- 
star  undequaque  extendit  Id  postquam  factum  ftiit^  conti- 
nuo  yitrum  ab  igne  remoyimus,  et  super  tapetem  posuimus 
ne  firigore  dismmperetur ;  statim  quoque  in  smnmitate  yesicsd 
foramen  fecimus,  ne  yapor  cessante  calore  in  liquorem  resti-^ 
tutus  resideret,  et  rationes  confunderet.  Tum  yero  yesicam 
ipsam  sustulimuS)  et  rursus  pondus  excepimus  spiritus  yini  qui 
remanebat.  Inde  quantum  consumptum  foisset  in  yaporem  seu 
pneumaticum  computayimus ;  et  facta  collatione  quantum  lo- 
cum siye  spatium  illud  corpus  implesset  quando  esset  spiritus 
yini  in  phiala,  et  rursus  quantum  spatiimi  impleyerit  post- 
quam factum  fuisset  pneumaticum  in  yesica,  rationes  subduxi* 
mus;  ex  quibus  manifesto  liquebat,  corpus  istud  ita  yersum  et 
mutatum  expansionem  centuplo  majorem  quam  antea  habuisset 
acquisiyisse. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Calor  aut  Frigus ;  ejus  nempe 
gradus,  ut  a  sensu  non  percipiantur  ob  debllitatem.  Habc  de- 
ducuntur  ad  sensum  per  yitrum  calendare,  quale  superius  de- 
scripsimus.  Calor  enim  et  frigus,  ipsa  non  percipiuntur  ad 
tactum;  at  calor  aerem  expandit,  frigus  contrahit.  Neque 
rursus  iUa  expansio  et  contractio  aeris  percipitur  ad  yisum ;  at 
aer  ille  expansus  aquam  deprimit,  contractus  attollit;  ac  tum 
demum  fit  deductio  ad  yisum,  non  ante,  aut  alias. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Mistura  Corporum ;  yiz.  quid 
habeant  ex  aqueo,  quid  ex  oleoso,  quid  ex  spiritu,  quid  ex  cinere 
et  salibus^  et  hujusmodi;  .yd  etiam  (in  particulari)  quidhabeat 
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lac  butyri,  quid  coiiguli,  quid  eeri^  et  hujuamodL  Hasc  dedu-^ 
cuntur  ad  seneum  per  artaficiosas  et  peritas  eeparationes^  quar- 
tenuB  ad  tangibilia.  At  natura  spiritus  in  ipeis^  lic^t  immediate 
non  perdiMatur,  tamen  deprehenditur  per  yarios  motua  et  nixus 
corporom  tangibilium  in  ipso  acta  et  processn  separationia 
8ii»;  atque  etiam  per  acrimonias,  corrosiones^  et  diversoa  colo- 
res,  odoreS)  et  sapores  eonmdem  corporum  post  separationem* 
Atqne  in  hac  parte,  per  distillationeB  atque  artificiosas  sepaxar 
tiones,  ttrenue  sane  ab  hominibus  elaboratum  est;  sed  non 
molto  foelicius  quam  in  c^oteris  experimentis^  que  adhuc  in  usu 
sunt:  modis  nimirum  prorsus  palpatoriis,  et  viis  c»cis,  et  magis 
operose  quam  intelligenter ;  et  (quod  pessimum  est)  nulla  cum 
imitatione  aut  sediulatione  naturas,  sed  cum  destrucdone  (per 
calores  vehementes  aut  virtutes  nimis  validas)  omnis  subtili- 
oris  schematismi,  in  quo  occultse  rerum  virtutes  et  consensus 
prsscipue  site  sunt  Neque  illud  etiam,  quod  alias  monuinius, 
hcHninibus  in  mentem  aut  observationem  venire  solet  in  hujus- 
modi  separationibus :  hoc  est,  plurimas  qualitates,  in  corporum 
vexationibus  tarn  per  ignem  quam  alios  modos,  indi  ab  ipso 
igne  iisque  corporibus  qu»  ad  separationem  adfaibentur,  qum 
in  composite  prius  non  fuerunt;  unde  mine  fallaciae.  Neque 
enim  scilicet  vapor  unlversus,  qui  ex  aqua  emittitur  per  ignem, 
vapor  aut  aer  antea  fuit  in  corpore  aqu»;  sed  fiiotos  est  ma- 
xima ex  parte  per  dilatationem  aquse  ex  calore  ignis. 

Similiter  in  genere  omnes  exquisite  probationes  corporum 
sive  naturaliimi  sive  artificialium,  per  quas  vera  dignoscuntur 
ab  adulterinis,  meliora  a  vilioribus,  hue  referri  debent:  de- 
ducunt  enim  non-«ensibile  ad  sensibile.  Sunt  itaque  diligenti 
cura  undique  conquirend». 

Quintum  vero  genus  latitantieo  quod  attinet,  manifestum  est 
actionem  sensus  ttansigi  in  motu,  motum  in  tempore.  Si 
igitur  motus  alicujus  corporis  sit  vel  tam  tardus  vel  tarn  velox 
ut  non  sit  proportionatus  ad  momenta  in  quibus  tranaigitur 
actio  sensus,  objectum  omnino  non  percipitur ;  ut  in  motu  in* 
dicis  hor(dogii,  et  rursas  in  motu  pil»  sclopeti.  Atque  motus 
qui  ob  tarditatem  non  percipitur,  facile  et  ordinario  dedudtur 
ad  sensum  per  summas  motus;  qui  vero  ob  velocitatem,  adhuc 
non  bene  mensurari  oonsuevit;  sed  tamen  postulat  inquisitio 
naturae  ut  hoc  fiat  in  aliquibus. 

Sextum  autem  genus,  ubi  impeditur  sensus  propter  nobilita- 
tem  object!,  recipit  deductionem,  vel  per  elongaiionem  majorem 
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objecti  a  sensa ;  vel  per  hebetationem  objecd  per  mterpoeitio- 
nem  medii  talu,  quod  objectnm  debilitet,  non  annihilet ;  vel  per 
adniisBionem  et  exceptionem  objeoti  reflezi,  nbi  percuaaio  di- 
recta  sit  nimis  fortis ;  nt  solie  in  pelvi  aquie. 

Septimtun  autem  genus  latitantiA,  ubi  sensus  ita  oneratur 
objeeto  ut  nove  admissioni  non  sit  locus,  non  babet  fere  locum 
niai  in  olfactu  et  odoribus ;  nee  ad  id  quod  agitur  multum  per- 
tinet.  Quare  de  deductionibus  nonnsensibilis  ad  senaibilej  luec 
dicta  unU 

Quandoque  tamen  deductio  fit  non  ad  sensum  hcminis,  sed 
ad  sensum  alicujns  alterius  animalis  cujus  sensus  in  aliquibus 
humanura  ezoellet:  ut  nonnullorum  odorum,  ad  sensum  cani^; 
lucis,  qu»  in  a&re  non  eztrinsecus  illuminato  latenter  existit, 
ad  seosum  felis,  noctiUD,  et  hujusmodi  animalium  qu»  cemunt 
noctu.  Kecte  enim  notavit  Telesius,  etiam  in  aere  ipso  inesse 
lacem  quandam  ori^nalem,  licet  exilem  et  tenuem,  et  maxima 
ex  parte  oculis  hominum  aut  plurimorum  animalium  non  inser- 
yientem;  quia  ilia  animalia,  ad  quorum  sensum  hujusmo^  lux 
est  proportionata,  cemant  noctu ;  id  quod  vel  sine  luce  fieri, 
Tel  per  lucem  intemam,  minus  credibile  est 

Atque  illud  utique  notandum  est,  de  destitutionibus  sen- 
8uum  eorumque  remediis  hie  nos  tractare.  Nam  fallaci»  sen* 
suuoi  ad  proprias  inquisitiones  de  sensu  et  sennbili  remittenda 
sunt;  excepta  ilia  magna  fallacia  sensuum,  nimirum  quod  con- 
stituant  Uneas  rerum'  ex  analogia  hominis,  et  non  ex  analogia 
universi ;  qu»  non  corrigitur  nisi  per  rationem  et  philosophiam 
univenalenu 

XLI. 

Inter  Pnerogatiyas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  decimo 
octavo  Inttantias  YitBf  quas  etiam  InstanHas  Hinerantes  et 
ImtantUu  Articulatas  appellare  consueyimus.  E»  sunt  qu» 
indicant  naturas  motus  gradatim  continuatos.   Hoc  autem  genus 

*  An  ezcdlent  InstaBot  of  the  •«  deductio  nonseiuibiUs  ad  seiuibUe  "  [In  tbe  teoond 
kind]  ocean  in  tlic  cxpcrimeots  iceently  made  fay  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Joule  for  de- 
termlnins  the  melting-point  of  substances  suljected  to  great  pRssure.  The  substance 
seted  on  Is  enclosed  In  a  tube  oat  of  reach  and  sight  But  a  bit  of  magnetised  steel 
has  previoasly  been  introduced  Into  it,  and  is  supported  by  it  u  long  as  it  remains 
soUd.  ▲  magnetic  needle  is  plaeed  beside  the  apparatus,  a  certain  amount  of  deviation 
beings  of  coarse,  prodnoed  by  the  steel  within  the  tube.  The  moment  the  temperature 
reaches  the  melting-point,  the  steel  sinks ;  and  its  doing  so  is  indicated  by  the  motion 
of  the  needle. 

*  This  phrase  may,  I  think,  be  rendered  "  trace  the  outlines  of  outward  olilects.'* 
I  have  already  remarked  on  the  meaning  of  <•  ez  analogic. "  [See  note  on  DiMtributw 
Optru,  p.  138.—/.  &] 
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lustantiarum  potius  fugit  observationem  quam  sensum*  Mira 
enim  est  hominum  circa  hanc  rem  indUigentia.  Contemplantur 
Biquidem  naturam  tantummodo  desultorie  et  per  periodos,  et 
postquam  corpora  fuerint  absoluta  ac  completa^  et  non  in  ope- 
ratione  sua.  Quod  si  artificis  alicujus  ingenia  et  industriam 
explorare  et  contemplari  quis  cuperet,  is  non  tantum  materias 
rudes  artis  atque  deinde  opera  perfecta  conspicere  desideraret, 
sed  potius  praesens  esse  cum  artifex  operatur  et  opus  suum 
promoyet  Atque  simile  quiddam  circa  naturam  faciendum 
est.  Exempli  gratia;  si  quis  de  vegetatione  plantarum  inqui- 
rat,  ei  inspiciendum  est  ab  ipsa  satione  seminis  alicujus  (id  quod 
per  extractionem,  quasi  singulis  diebus,  seminum  qu»  per  bi- 
duum^  triduum,  quatriduum^  et  sic  deinceps,  in  terra  manseront, 
eorumque  diligentem  intuitum,  facile  fieri  potest);  quomodo  et 
quando  semen  intumescere  et  turgere  incipiat  et  yeluti  spiiitu 
impleri ;  deinde  quomodo  corticulam  rumpere  et  emittere  fibms, 
cum  latione  nonnuUa  sui  interim  sursum,  nisi  terra  fuerit  ad- 
modum  contumax ;  quomodo  etiam  emittat  fibras,  partim  radi- 
cates deorsum>  partim  cauliculares  sursum^  aliquando  serpendo 
per  latera,  si  ex  ea  parte  inveniat  terram  apertam  et  nuigis  fa- 
cUem;  et  complura  id  genus.  Similiter  facere  oportet  circa 
exclusionem  ovorum ;  ubi  facile  conspici  dabitur  processus  i^vi- 
ficandi  et  organizandi^  et  quid  et  quas  partes  fiant  ex  vitelio, 
quid  ex  albumine  ovi,  et  alia.  Similb  est  ratio  circa  animalia 
ex  putrefactione.^  Nam  circa  animalia  perfecta  et  terrestria, 
per  exectiones  foetuum  ex  utero,  minus  humanum  esset  ista 
inquirere ;  nisi  forte  per  occasiones  abortuum,  et  venationum, 
et  similium.  Omnino  igitur  vigilia  quaedam  servanda  est  drca 
naturam^  ut  quss  melius  se  conspiciendam  prsebeat  noctu  quam 
interdiu.  Istse  enim  contemplationes  tanquam  noctumse  cen* 
seri  possint)  ob  lucemsd  parvitatem  et  perpetuationenu 

Quin  et  in  inanimatis  idem  tentandum  est;    id   quod  nos 

>  The  epithet  perfecta  is  generally  given  to  those  animals  which  cannot  result  (torn 
putrefaction.     Csesalpinus,  in  the  Quattionet  Pertpat,  ▼.  1.,  maintains  that  all  anlmali 


may  result  from  putrefaction,  and  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The  i 
opinion  had,  I  believe,  been  advanced  by  Averrois.  That  mice  may  be  produced  by 
equivocal  generation  is  asserted,  as  a  matter  not  admitting  of  dispute,  by  Cardan,  De 
Rerum  Farietate,  Cssalpinus  refers  to  the  same  instance,  but  less  confidently  than 
Cardan.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Aristotle,  though  he  speaks  of  the  great  fecundity 
of  mice,  and  even  of  their  being  impregnated  by  licking  salt,  does  not  mention  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  produced  by  putrefaction.  (  De  Hi$L  Animal,  vL  37.  IMkm, 
X.  64.)  Paracelsus,  De  Berum  Generatione,  ai&nns  that  all  animals  produced  from 
putrefoction  are  more  or  less  venomous.  Telesius*8  opinion  is  that  the  more  peifrct 
animals  cannot  result  fh>m  putrefaction,  l)ecause  the  conditions  of  temperature  ne- 
cessary to  their  production  cannot  be  fulfilled  except  by  means  of  animal  heat. 
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fedmnB  in  inquireiidis  aperturis  liquoriim  per  ignem.^  Alius 
oiim  est  moduB  apertursB  in  aqua,  alius  in  vino,  alius  in  aceto^ 
alius  in  omphacio';  longe  alius  in  lacte>  et  oleo^  et  caeteris.  Id 
quod  facile  oemere  erat  per  ebullitionem  super  ignem  lenem,  et 
in  vase  Titreo^  ubi  omnia  cemi  perspicue  possint.  Yerum  bee 
brevius  perstringimus,  fusius  et  exactius  de  iis  sermones  ha- 
bituii  com  ad  inventionem  Laientis  rerum  Processiu  ventum 
erit.  Semper  enim  memoria  tenendimi  est,  nos  hoc  loco  nou 
ree  ipsas  tiactare,  sed  ezempla  tantum  adducere. 

Inter  Pnerogaiiyas  Instantiamm,  ponemus  loco  decitno 
nono  Instantias  Supplementi,  siye  Substitutionii ;  quas  eiiam 
Tnsianiias  Perfugii  appellare  consueyimus.  .  Ess  sunt,  quie 
supplent  informationem  ubi  sensus  plane  destituitur;  atque 
idciroo  ad  eas  confugimus  cum  instantise  proprice  haberi  non 
posdnt  Dnpliciter  autem  fit  substitutio;  aut  per  Gradua* 
tionem,  aut  per  Analoga.  Exempli  gratia;  non  invenitur 
medium  quod  inhibeat  prorsus  operationem  magnetis  in  mo- 
vendo  ferrum;  non  aurum  interpositum,  non  argentum,  non 
lapis,  non  yitrum,  lignum,  aqua,  oleum,  pannus  aut  coi'pora 
fibrosa,  aer,  flamma,  et  castera.  Attamen  per  probationem 
exactam  fortasse  inyeniri  possit  aliquod  medium  quod  hebetet 
yirtutem  ipeins  plus  quam  aliquod  aliud,  comparatiye  et  in 
aliquo  gradu ;  yeluti  quod  non  trahat  magnes  ferrum  per  tan* 
tarn  crasatieni  auri  quam  per  par  spatium  aeris;  aut  per  tan- 
tum  aigentum  ignitum  quam  per  frigidum ;  et  sic  de  similibus. 
Nam  de  his  nos  exper imentum  non  fecimus ;  sed  sufficit  tamen 
ut  proponantur  loco  exempli.  Similiter  non  inyenitur  hie  apud 
nos  corpus  quod  non  suscipiat  calidum  igni  approximatum. 
Attamen  longe  citius  suscipit  calorem  aer  quam  lapis.  Atque 
talis  est  substitutio  qua3  fit  per  Gradus. 

Substitutio  autem  per  Analoga,  utilis  sane,  sed  minus  certa 
est;  atque  idcirco  cum  judicio  quodam  adhibenda.  Ea  fit 
cum  deducitnr  non-sensibile  ad  sensum,  non  per  operationes 
sensibiles  ipeius  corporis  insensibilis,  sed  per  contemplationem 
corporis  alicajua  cc^pmti  sensibilis.*    Exempli  gratia;   si  in* 

'  **  Apertm"  mctiM  the  same  Uiing  as  "ezpansia*' 

»  Wine  made  of  loiir  grapes.  {PUny,  xiv.  18.  and  elsewhere.)  It  is  probably  to  be 
Tendered  Teijatoe,  m  It  is  by  Lemxnius. 

*  Do  Bok  Baymond's  ReteareheM  m  Animal  Blwtrieity  give  a  good  example  of  tbiA. 
Be  CQDBtmcted  what  may  called  an  electrical  model  of  a  muscle,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
tataitng  an  Qlnstratlon  not  only  of  his  fiudamental  result,  namely  that  any  transYcrse 
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quiratur  de  Mistura  Spiritaum^  qui  emit  oorpbnt  non-visibilia, 
videtur  esae  cognatio  qnaddam  inter  corpora  et  fomitee  nve 
alimenta  sua.  Fomee  aut^n  flamnuB  videtur  esse  oleum  et 
pinguia ;  aeris,  aqua  et  aquea :  flamnuR  enim  multipHoant  se 
super  halituB  olei,  aer  super  vapores  aqu».  Yidendum  itaque 
de  mistura  aqu»  et  olei,  que  se  manifestat  ad  sensum ;  quando- 
quidem  mistura  aeris  et  flammei  generis  fugiat  sensum.  At 
oleum  et  aqua  inter  se  per  compoaitionem  aut  agitaticmem  im- 
perfecte  admodum  miscentur ;  eadem  in  herbis^  et  sanguine^  et 
partibus  animalium^  accurate  et  delicate  miscentur.  Itaque 
simile  quiddam  fieri  possit  circa  misturam  flammei  et  aerei 
generis  in  spiritalibus;  qute  per  confusionem  simplicem  non 
bene  sustinent  misturam,  eadem  tamen  in  spiritibus  plantamm 
et  animalium  misceri  videntur;  pr»sertim  cum  omnis  spiritus 
animatus  depascat  humida  utraque^  aquea  et  pinguia,  tanquam 
fomites  suos. 

Similiter  A  nan  de  perfectaoribus  misturis  spiritalium,  sed  de 
compositione  tantum  inquiratur ;  nempe,  utrum  facile  inter  se 
incorporentur,  an  potius  (exempli  gratia)  sint  aliqui  yenti  et 
exhalationes,  aut  alia  corpora  spiritalia,  qute  non  miscentur  cum 
aere  communi,  sed  tantum  h»rent  et  natant  in  eo,  in  globulis 
et  guttis,  et  potius  franguntur  ac  comminuuntur  ab  aere 
quam  in  ipsum  recipiuntur  et  incorporantur ;  hoc  in  aere  com- 
muni  et  aliis  spiritalibus,  ob  subtilitatem  corporum,  percipi  ad 
sensum  non  potest ;  attamen  imago  qussdam  hujus  rei,  quatenus 
fiat,  concipi  possit  in  liquoribus  argenti  vivi,  olei,  aquas ;  atque 
etiam  in  aere,  et  fractione  ejus,  quapdo  dissipatur  et  ascendit  in 
parvis  portiunculis  per  aquam;  atque  etiam  in  fumis  crassi- 
oribus ;  denique  in  pulvereexcitato  et  hasrente  in  aere ;  in  qui- 
bus  omnibus  non  fit  inoorporatio.  Atque  reprsesentatio  pnedicta 
in  hoc  subjecto  non  mala  est,  si  illud  prime  diligenter  inquisi- 
tum  fuerit,  utrum  possit  esse  talis  heterogenia  inter  spiritalia 
qualis  invenitur  inter  liquida ;  nam  tum  demum  haec  simulacra 
per  Analogiam  non  incommode  substituentor. 

Atque  de  Instantiis  istis  Supplementi,  quod  diximus  inf<Hr- 
mationem  ab  iis  hauriendam  esse,  quando  decant  instantie 
propriae,  loco  Perfiigii;  nihilominus  intelligi  yolumus,  quod 
illae  etiam  magni  sint  usus  etiam  cum  propria^  instantiae  ad- 
sint ;  ad  roborandam  scilicet  informationem  una  cum  propriis* 

aectlon  is  nfgatiye  with  respect  to  any  longitudlnil  one,  but  also  of  the  more  oompU* 
cated  relations  between  two  different  portions  of  the  same  section. 
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Yerum  de  his  ezactius  dicemos  quando  ad  Adminicula  IndU" 
etumis  traetanda  sermo  ordine  dilabetur. 

Inter  Prsn^tiYas  Instantiamm,  ponemus  looo  vicesimo 
histantioB  Persecantes ;  quas  etiam  Instantias  VelHcanies  ap- 
pellare  conaaevimus,  sed  dirersa  ratiohe.  Yellicantes  enim  eas 
appeUamuB,  quia  vellicant  intellectiim ;  Persecantes^  quia  perse- 
cant  naturam ;  unde  etiam  illas  quandoque  Instantias  Dertiocriti 
nominamns.  E»  sont^  quae  de  admirabili  et  exquiaita  subtili- 
tate  nature  intdlectam  submonent^  ut  excitetur  et  expergisca- 
tur  ad  attentionem  et  observatienem  et  inquisitionem  debitam. 
Exempli  gratia;  quod  panim  guttulae  atramenti  ad  tot  literas 
vel  lineas  extendatur;  quod  argentum,  exterius  tantum  in- 
aniatum,  ad  tantam  longitudinem  fili  inaurati  continuetor ' ; 
quod  pusillns  yermiculus,  qualis  in  cute  invenitur,  babeat  in  se 
spiritum  simul  et  fignram  dissimilarem  partium ;  quod  parum 
croci  etiam  dolium  aquie  colore  inficiat ;  quod  parum  zibethi ' 
aut  aromatis  longe  majus  contentum  aeris  odore ;  quod  exiguo 
suffitu  tanta  excitetur  nubes  fund ;  quod  sonorum  tam  accurat» 
differenti»>  quales  sint  yoces  articulat®^  per  aerem  undequaque 
vebantnr^  atque  per  foramina  et  poros  etiam  ligni  et  aqusd 
(licet  admodum  extenuates)  penetrent,  quin  etiam  repercutiantur, 
idque  tam  distincte  et  yelociter ;  quod  lux  et  color,  etiam  tanto 
ambitu  et  tam  pemiciter,  per  corpora  solida  yitri,  aqu8B,  et 
cum  tanta  et  tam  exquisita  yarietate  imaginum  permeent,  etiam 
refringantur  et  reflectantur ;  quod  magnes  per  corpora  omnigena, 
etiam  maxime  compacta>  operetun  Sed  (quod  magis  mirum  est) 
quod  in  his  omnibus,  in  medio  adiaphoro  (quale  est  aer)  nnius 
actio  aliam  non  magnopere  impediat ;  nempe  quod  eodem  tem- 
pore per  spatia  aeris  deyehantur  et  yisibilium  tot  imagines,  et 
yocis  articulatas  tot  percussiones,  et  tot  odores  speciGcati,  ut 
yiobe,  rossB ;  etiam  calor  et  firigus  et  yirtutes  magneticse ;  omnia 
(inquam)  simul,  uno  alteram  non  impediente,  ac  si  singula  ha- 
berent  yias  et  meatus  suos  proprios  separates,  neque  unum  in 
alteram  impingeret  aut  incurreret 

Solemus  tamen  utiliter  hujusmodi  Instantiis  Persecantibus 
sttbjungere  instantias,  quas  Metas  Persecationis  appellare  con- 

*  Dr.  Woolttton't  method  for  obtuning  wires  of  extreme  flnenesB  was  perhaps  sug- 
SHted  by  the  dreiimstaiice  mentioned  in  the  text  He  enclosed  a  gold  wire  in  a 
cylinder  of  silver,  drew  them  oat  together,  and  then  dissolved  away  the  silver  liy 

ms  of  warm  nitrons  add* 
Chet 
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BueTunufi ;  veluti  qiiod  in  lis  quae  diximus,  una  actio  in  diverso 
genere  aliam  non  perturbet  aut  impediat,  cum  tamen  in  eodem 
genere  una  aliam  domet  et  extinguat :  veluti^  lux  solis,  lucem 
eicindel»;  sonitus  bombardfls,  vocem;  fortior  odor,  delicaliorem ; 
intensior  calor,  remissiorem;  lamina  ferri  interposita  inter  ma- 
gnetem  et  aliud  ferrum,  operationem  magnetis.  Verum  de 
his  quoque  inter  Adminicula  Inductionis  erit  proprias  dicendi 
locus. 

XLIV. 

Atqne  de instantiis  quad  juvant  sensum,  jam  dictum  est;  que 
priBcipui  usuB  sunt  ad  partem  Informativam.  Informatio  enim 
indpit  a  sensu.  At  universum  negotium  desinit  in  Opera; 
atque  quemadmodum  illud  principium^  ita  hoc  finis  rei  est  Se- 
quentur  itaque  instantise  prascipui  usus  ad  partem  Operatmm. 
E»  genere  du»  sunt,  numero  septem ;  quas  universas,  general! 
nomine,  Instantiixs  Practices  appellare  consuevimus,  Operativse 
autem  partis,  vitia  duo;  totidemque  dignitates  insiantiarum  in 
genere.  Aut  enim  fallit  operatio,  aut  onerat  nimis.  Fallit 
operatio  maxime  (pr»sertim  post  diligentem  naturarum  inqui- 
sitionem)  propter  male  determinatas  et  mensuratas  corporom 
vires  et  actiones.  Vires  autem  et  actiones  corporum  circum- 
scribuntur  et  mensurantur,  aut  per  spatia  loci,  aut  per  momenta 
temporis,  aut  per  unionem  quanti,  aut  per  praedominantiam  vir- 
tntis ;  qu»  quatuor  nisi  fuerint  probe  et  diligenter  penritata, 
erunt  fortasse  scientist  speculatione  quidem  pulchne,  sed  opere 
inactivae.  Instantias  vero  quatuor  itidem  quad  hue  referantur, 
uno  nomine  Instantias  Mathematicas  vocamus,  et  Lutantias 
MensurtB. 

Onerosa  autem  fit  praxis,  vel  propter  misturam  rerum  in- 
utilium,  vel  propter  multiplicationem  instrumentonun,  v^l 
propter  molem  materiae  et  corporum  quas  ad  aliquod  opus 
requiri  contigerint.  Itaque  e»  instantias  in  pretio  esse  debent, 
quad  aut  dirigunt  operativam  ad  ea  quas  maxime  hominum  inter- 
sunt;  aut  quas  parcunt  instrumentis ;  aut  quas  parcunt  materus 
sive  supellectilL  Eas  autem  tres  instantias  quas  hue  pertinent, 
uno  nomine  Instanti€LS  Prapitias  sive  Benevolas  vocamttSi  Ita* 
que  de  his  septem  instantiis  jam  sigillatim  dicemus;  atqae  cum 
iis  partem  illam  de  Prasrogativis  sive  Dignitatibua  Instantiarum 
daudemus. 

XLV. 

Inter   Prasrogativas   Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  viceoflw 
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primo  InsianSas  VirgcB,  sive  Radii;  quas  etiam  Instantias 
Perlatiomsy  vel  de  Non  Ultra  appellate  consuevimus.  Virtutes 
enim  rerum  et  motud  operantur  et  expediuntur  per  spatia  non 
indefinita  aut  fortuita>  sed  finita  et  certn;  quae  ut  in  eingulid 
naturia  inquisitis  teneantur  et  notentur  plurimum  interest  Pra- 
ctice, non  solum  ad  hoc,  nt  non  fallat,  sed*  etiam  ut  magis  sit 
aucta  et  potens.  Etenim  interdum  datur  virtutes  producere, 
et  distantiaa  tanquam  retrahere  in  propius ;  ut  in  perspecillis. 

Atque  plurimsB  virtutes  operantur  et  afficiunt  tantum  per 
tactum  mamfestum ;  ut  fit  in  percussione  corporum^  ubi  alterum 
non  summovet  alterum,  nid  impellens  impulsum  tangat  Etiam 
medidns  qu»  exterius  applicantur,  ut  unguenta,  emplastra, 
non  exercent  vires  suas  nisi  per  tactum  corporis.  Denique 
objecta  sensuum  tactus  et  gustus  non  feriunt  nisi  contigua 
oigania 

Sunt  et  al]»  virtutes  qu«  operantur  ad  distantiam,  verum 
valde  exiguam^  quarum  paucae  adhiic  notat»  sunt,  cum  tamen 
plures  sint  quam  homines  suspicentur;  ut  (capiendo  exempla 
ex  vulgatis)  cum  succinum  *  aut  gagates  '  trahunt  paleas ;  bullae 
approximated  solvnnt  buUas;  medicinao  nonnuUae  purgativas 
eliciunt  humores  ex  alto ',  et  hujusmodi.  At  virtus  ilia  ma- 
glietica  per  quam  fermm  et  magnes,  vel  magnetes  invicem, 
coeunt,  operatur  intra  orbem  virtutis  certum,  sed  parvum ;  ubi 
contra,  si  sit  aliqua  virtus  magnetica  emanans  ab  ipsa  terra 
(paulo  nimirnm  interiore)  super  acum  ferream,  quatenus  ad 
verticitatem,  operatio  fiat  ad  distantiam  magnam. 

Bursus,  n  sit  aliqua  vis  magnetica  quae  operetur  per  con- 
sensum  inter  globum  terras  et  ponderosa,  aut  inter  globum 
lunsB  et  aquas  maris  (quae  maxime  credibilis  videtur  in  fiuxibus 
et  refluxibus  semi-menstruis  ^),  aut  inter  C(Blum  stellatum  et 

>  Amber.  '  Jet 

'  Bacon  bene  speaks  in  accordance  ivlth  the  medical  theory  in  which  the  brain  Ig 
tbe  origin  and  scat  of  the  rheum,  which  descends  from  thence  and  produces  disease  in 
other  organs — a  theory  preserved  in  the  word  catarrh.  Certain  purgatives  were  sup- 
posed to  draw  the  rfaeum  down. 

*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Galileo  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  notion  that  the 
moon  exerts  any  Influence  on  the  tides.  His  strong  wish  to  explain  everything  me- 
chaniodly  led  blm  in  this  Instance  wrong,  as  a  similar  wish  has  led  many  others.  It 
arose,  not  unnaturally,  fh>m  a  reaction  against  the  unsatisfactory  explanations  which 
the  schoolmen  were  in  the  habit  of  deducing  from  the  specific  or  occult  properties  of 
bodies.  Even  Lelbnits,  in  his  controversy  with  Clarke,  shows  a  tendency  towards  an 
exclusive  preference  of  a  mechanical  system  of  physics,  though  in  other  parts  of  his  . 
writings  he  had  spoken  favourably  of  the  doctrine  of  attraction,  and  though  his 
whole  phlloaophy  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  made  him  indifferent  to  the  point 
in  dispute.  In  a  system  of  pre-established  harmony,  action  by  contact  is  as  merely 
apparent  as  actfam  at  a  distance; 
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planetasy  per  qnam  evocentur  et  attoUantur  ad  sua  api^tca; 
h»o  omnia  operantur  ad  distantias  admodum  longinquas.  In- 
yeniuntur  et  quasdam  inflammationes  sive  conceptioneB  flamm^e^ 
qu»  fiunt  ad  distantias  bene  magnas,  in  aliquibns  materiis ;  nt 
referont  de  naphtha  Babylonica.^  Calores  etiam  insinuant  se 
per  distantias  amplas,  quod  etiam  faciunt  frigora;  adeo  ut 
habitantibus  circa  Canadam  moles  sive  massas  glaciates,  qufe 
abrumpuntur  et  natant  per  oceanum  septentrionalem  et  de- 
feruntur  per  Atianticum  versus  illas  oras,  pen»piantar  et  in- 
cutiant  frigora  e  longinquo.  Odores  quoque  (licet  in  his  videatur 
semper  esse  quaodam  emissio  corporea)  operantur  ad  distantias 
notabiles ;  ut  evenire  solet  nayigantibus  juxta  litora  Florid®, 
aut  etiam  nonnulla  Hispanias,  ubi  sunt  sylvae  totas  ex  arboribus 
limonum,  arantiorum  S  et  hujusmodi  plantarum  odoratarum,  aut 
frutices  rorismarini^majoranae,  et  similium.*  Postremo  radiationea 
lucis  et  impressiones  sonorum  operantur  scilicet  ad  distantias 
spatiosas. 

Verum  haec  omnia^  utcunque  operentur  ad  distautias  parvaa 
sive  magnas,  operantur  certe  ad  finitas  et  naturae  notas  ^  ut  sit 
quiddam  Non  Ultra;  idque  pro  rationibus,  aut  molis  seu  quanti 
corporum ;  aut  vigoris  et  debilitatis  virtutum ;  aut  &voribus  et 
impedimentis  mediorum ;  qusB  omnia  in  computationem  venire  et 
notari  debent.  Quinetiam  mensurae  motuum  violentorum  (quos 
vocant),  ut  missilium,  tormentorum,  rotarum,  et  similium,  cum 
has  quoque  manifesto  suos  habeant  limites  certos,  notands  sunt. 

Inveniuntur  etiam  quidam  motus  et  virtntes  contrariae  illis 
quas  operantur  per  tactum  et  non  ad  distans ;  quae  operantur 
scilicet  ad  distans  et  non  ad  tactum ;  et  rursus,  quae  operantur 
remissius  ad  distantifun  minorem  et  fortius  ad  distantiam  majo- 
rem.  Etenim  visio  non  bene  transigitor  ad  tactum,  sad  indiget 
medio  et  distantia.  Licet  meminerim  me  audisse  ex  relatione 
cujusdam  fide  digni,  quod  ipse  in  curandis  oculorum  suonim 
cataractis  (erat  autem  cura  talis,  ut  immitteretur  festuca  qu0- 
dam  parva  argentea  intra  primam  oculi  tunicam,  quae  pellicnlam 
illam  cataractae  removeret  et  truderet  in  angulum  oculi)  daris- 
ume  vidisset  festucam  illam  supra  ipsam  pupillam  moventem. 


>  Stnbo,  zyL  p.  742.      Pliny,  IL  §  109. 

*  [So  in  the  original  edition.]    Qy.  aunntionun  ? 

*  To  the  same  purpose  Milton,  ParadUe  Iam^  iv.  99. :  -^ 

•    Aj  when  to  them  who  Mil 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  Itc. 

*  t.  tf.  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things. 
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Qaod  utcnnque  yerum  esse  possit,  manifestam  est  majora  cor- 
pora non  bene  ant  distincte  cenii  niri  in  cuspide  coni',  coeun- 
tiboB  radlis  objecti  ad  nonnullam  distantiam.  Qoin  etiam  in 
aeniboa  ocnlus  melius  cemit  remoto  objecto  paulo  longius,  qnam 
propina.  In  missilibus  antem  certnm  est  percussionem  non 
fieri  tom  fortem  ad  distantiam  nimis  parram^  qnam  paulo  post 
Hec  itaqne  et  similia  in  mensuris  motaum  quoad  distantias 
notanda  sunt 

Est  et  aUnd  genos  mensniSB  localis  motuum^  quod  non  prss- 
termittendam  est  lUud  vero  pertinet  ad  motus  non  progress 
sivoa,  sed  sphssrioos;  hoc  est^  ad  expansionem  corporum  in 
majorem  spberam,  aut  contractionem  in  minorenu  Inquirendum 
enim  est  inter  mensnras  istas  motuum,  quantam  compressionem 
aut  eortensionem  corpora  (pro  ilatura  ipeorum)  facile  et  libenter 
patiantur,  et  ad  quem  terminum  reluctari  incipiant^  adeo  ut  ad 
extremum  Non  Ultra  ferant ;  ut  cum  vesica  inflata  comprimitur, 
sostinet  ilia  compressionem  nonnullam  agris,  sed  si  major  fue- 
rit,  non  patitur  aer,  sed  mmpitnr  vesica. 

At  noB  hoc  ipsum  subtiliore  experimento  magis  exacte  pro-> 
bavimus.  Accejnmus  enim  campanolam  ex  metallo,  leviorem 
scilicet  et  tenuiorem,  quali  ad  excipiendum  salem  utimur ;  earn-* 
que  in  pelvim  aqus  immisimtts^  ita  ut  deportaret  seoum  aerem 
qui  continebatur  in  concavo  usque  ad  fiindum  pelvis.  Lo* 
eaveramuB  autem  prius  globulum  in  fimdo  pelvis,  super  quem 
campanula  imponenda  esset.  Quare  illud  eveniebat,  ut  si  glo- 
bulus ille  esset  minusculu8''(pro  ratione  concavi),  reciperet  se 
aSr  in  locum  minorem,  et  contruderetur  solum,  non  extrude- 
retur.  Quod  si  grandioris  esset  magnitudinis  quam  ut  aer 
libenter  cederet,  tnm  aer  majoris  pressure  impatiens  campa- 
nulam  ex  aliqua  parte  elevabat,  et  in  bullis  ascendebat. 

Etiam  ad  probandum  qualem  extensionem  (non  minus  quam 
compressionem)  pateretor  aer,  tale  quippiam  practicavimus. 
Ovum  vitreum  accepimus,  cum  parvo  foramine  in  uno  extremo 
ovi.  ASrem  per  foramen  exuctione  forti  attraximus,  et  statim 
digito  foramen  illud  obturavimus,  et  ovum  in  aquam  immersi- 
mus,  et  dein  digitum  removimus.  Aer  vero  tensura  ilia  per 
exucticnem  facta  tortus  et  magis  quam  pro  natura  sua  dilata^ 
tos,  ideoque  se  recipere  et  contrahere  nitens  (ita  ut  si  ovum 
illud  in  aquam  non  fuisset  immersum,  aerem  ipsum  traxisset 


That  b,  the  eye  being  at  the  apex  of  the  vUtial  cone. 
T  2 
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cam  sibilo),  aqiiam  traxit  ad  tale  quantum  quale  sufficere 
posset  ad  hoc,  at  aer  antiquam  recuperaret  sphaBram  sive  di- 
mensionem.' 

Atqae  certum  est  corpora  tenuiora  (quale  est  aer)  pati  con- 
tractionem  nonnullam . notabilem,  ut  dictum  est;  at  corpora 
tangibilia  (quale  est  aqua)  multo  sgrius  et  ad  minus  spatium 
patiuntur  compressionem.  Qualem  autem  patiatur^  tall  experl- 
mento  inquisiyimus. 

Fieri  fecimus  globum  ex  plumbo  cavum^  qui  duas  circiter 
pintas  vinarias  contineret;  eiunque  satis  per  latera  crassum,  ut 
majorem  yim  sustineret.  In  ilium  aquam  immisimus,  per  fora- 
men alicubi  fiactum;  atque  foramen  illud,  postquam  globus 
aqua  impletus  fuisset,  plumbo  liquefacto  obturavimus,  ut  globus 
deveniret  plane  consolidatus.  Dein  globum  forti  malleo  ad  duo 
latera  adversa  complanavimus ;  ex  quo  necesse  fuit  aquam  in 
minus  contrahi,  cum  sphssra  figurarum  sit  capacissima.  Deindc^ 
cum  maUeatio  non  amplius  sufficeret,  aegrius  se  recipiente  aqua, 
molendino'  seu  torculari  usi  sumus;  ut  tandem  aqua,  impatiens 
pressursB  ulterioris,  per  solida  plumbi  (instar  roris  delicati)  ex- 
stillaret.  Fostea,  quantum  spatii  per  cam  compressionem  im- 
minutum  foret  computavimus ;  atque  tantam  compressionem 
passam  esse  aquam  (sed  yiolentia  magna  subactam)  intellexi- 
mus.' 


>  This  ezplanatton  is  wholly  unsatisfactory.  The  principle  upon  which  the  tme 
explanation  depends,  namely  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  was,  it  seems  tolerably 
certain,  first  suggested  by  TorricellL  If  the  experiment  were  perlbrmed  in  vacuo,  no 
water  would  enter  the  egg,  unless  the  egg  were  plunged  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
the  water,  or  unless  the  vacuum  within  it  were  more  perfect  than  could  be  produced 
In  the  manner  described. 

*  Molendinum  is  properly  a  Low  Latin  word  for  a  mill-house ;  here  used  for  a 
press. 

'  This  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  Bacon*s  experiments ;  and  it  is  singular 
that  it  was  so  little  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers.  Nearly  fifty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Novum  Organum,  an  account  of  a  similar  experiment  was  published 
by  MegalotU,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Aocademla  del  Cimento  at  Florence ;  and  it  has 
since  been  fiuniliarly  known  as  the  Florentine  experiment  I  quote  his  account  of  it. 
*'  Facemmo  lavorar  dl  getto  una  grande  ma  sottll  palla  d*  ai^nto,  e  quella  lipiena 
d'  acqua  rafflreddata  col  ghiaccio  serramo  con  saldissime  vite.  T>\  poi  comindammo 
a  martellarla  legglermente  per  ognl  verso,  onde  ammaccato  V  argento  (11  quale  per  la  sua 
crudessa  non  comporta  d*  assottigliarsi  e  distendersi  come  farebbe  V  oro  rafSnato,  o  il 
piombo,  o  altro  metallo  ptil  dolce)  veniva  a  ristrignersi,  e  scemare  la  sua  interna  capa- 
clta,  senza  che  1*  acqua  patisse  una  minima  compressione,  puiche  ad  ognl  colpo  si  videa 
trasudare  per  tuttl  i  pori  del  metallo  a  guisa  d*  argento  vivo  il  quale  da  alcima  pelle 
premuto  mtnutamente  sprissasse.  ** — Se^gi  di  naturali  Esperienze  fattt  neWAceadewua 
del  Cinunto,  p.  204.  Fiiense,  1667.  The  writer  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  absolute 
incompressibility  of  water  is  not  proved  by  this  exi)eriment,  but  merely  that  it  is  not 
to  be  compressed  in  the  manner  described.  But  the  experiment  is  on  other  grounds 
inconclusive. 

It  is  to  be  renuvked  that  Leibnitz,  Nouveaux  Essais,  in  mentioning  the  Florentine 
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At  Bolidiora,  sicca,  aut  magis  compacta,  qualia  sunt  lapides 
et  ligna,  nee  non  metalla,  multo  adhuc  minorem  compressionem 
ant  extensionem,  et  fere  imperceptibilem  ferunt;  sed  vel  fra- 
ctione,  vel  progressione,  yel  aliis  pertentationibus  se  liberant; 
ut  in  curyationibus  ligni  aut  metallic  horologiis  moventibus  per 
oomplicationem  laming^,  missilibus,  malleationibus,  et  mnumeris 
aliis  motibus  apparet.  Atque  hssc  omnia  cum  mensuris  suis  in 
indagalione  natursa  notanda  et  ezploranda  sunt,  aut  in  certi-^ 
tudine  sua,  aut  per  sestinialiyas,  aut  per  comparativas,  prout 
dabitur  copia, 

XLVI. 

Inter  PreerogatiYas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  vicesimo 
secundo  Instantias  Curriculiy  quas  etiam  Instantias  ad  Aqiiam 
appellare  consuevimus;  sumpto  yocabulo  a  depsydris  apud 
antiquoe,  in  quas  infundebatur  aqua,  loco  arense.  Ece  men* 
surant  naturam  per  momenta  temporis,  quemadmodiim  Instan- 
tuB  VirgtB  per  gradus  spatiL  Omnis  enim  motus  siye  actio 
naturalis  transigitur  in  tempore ;  alius  yelocius,  alius  tardius, 
sed  utcunque  momentis  certis  et  natures  notis:  Etiam  illas 
actiones  qu®  subito  yidentur  operari,  et  in  ictu  oculi  (ut  loqui* 
mur),  deprehenduntur  recipere  majus  et  minus  quoad  tempus* 

Prime  itaque  yidemus  restitutiones  corporum  ccelestium  fieri 
per  tempera  numerata ;  etiam  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris,  Latio 
autem  grayium  yersus  terram  et  leyium  yersus  ambitum  ooeli, 
fit  per  certa  momenta,  pro  ratione  corporis  quod  fertur,  et 
medii«'  At  yelificationes  nayium,  motus  animalium,  perlatio* 
nes  missilium,  omnes  fiunt  itidem  per  tempera  (quantum  ad 
summas)  numerabilia*  Calorem  yero  quod  attinet,  yidemus 
pueros  per  hyemem  manus  in  flamma  layare,  nee  tamen  uri ; 
et  joculatores  yasa  plena  yino  yel  aqua,  per  motus  agiles  et 
aequales,  yertere  deorsum  et  sursum  recuperare,  non  efiuso 
liquore;  etmulta  hujusmodi.  Nee  minus  ipsae  compressiones 
et  dilatationes  et  eruptiones  corporum  fiunt,  alis  yelocius,  ali» 
tardius,  pro  natura  corporis  et  motus,  sed  per  momenta  certa. 
Quinetiam  in  explosione  plurium  bombardarum  simul,  qu»  ex-*' 
audiuntur  quandoque  ad  distantiam  triginta  milliarium,  per-» 

experiment,  says  tbat  the  globe  was  cf  gold  (p.  229.  Erdmann),  whereas  the  Florentine 
academicians  expressly  say  why  they  preferred  silver  to  either  gold  or  lead. 

'  Galileo  had  shown,  before  the  year  1692,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  being  set 
aside,  all  bodies  &11  with  equal  velocity.  He  left  Fisa  in  that  year  In  consequence  of 
the  disputes  which  were  occasioned  by  this  refutation  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that 
the  velocity  is  as  the  weight. 
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cipitur  sonue  priiu  ab  iie  qui  prope  absunt  a  loco  ubi  fit  sonitus, 
quam  ab  iie  qui  longe.  At  in  yLsu  (oujos  actio  est  pemicissima) 
liquet  etiam  requiri  ad  eum  actuandum  momenta  certa  tem- 
poris;  idque  probatur  ex  ii«  quie  propter  motoB  yelocitatem 
non  cernuntnr;  ut  ex  latione  pil»  ex  solopeta  Veloeior  enim 
est  pratervolatio  pilsD  quam  impressio  speciei  ejus  qu»  defeni 
poterat  ad  yiaum.^ 

Atque  hoc>  com  similibuB,  nobii  quandoque  dubitationem 
peperit  plane  monstrosaip ;  videlicet,  utrum  coeli  aereni  et  stel- 
lati  facies  ad  idem  tempus  cernatur  quando  vere  existit,  an 
potius  aliquanto  post;  et  utrum  non  sit  (quatenus  ad  visum 
ooelestium)  non  minus  tempus  verum  et  tempus  visum,  quam 
locus  verus  et  locus  vitus,  qui  aotatur  ab  astronomis  in  paral- 
laxibus.'  Adeo  incredibile  nobis  videbatur,  species  sive  radios 
corporum  ccelestium  per  tarn  immensa  spatia  milliarium  subito 
deferri  posse  ad  visum ;  sed  potius  debere  eas  in  tempore  alic^^uo 
notabili  delabi.  Yerum  ilia  dubitatio  (quoad  m^us  aliquod 
intervallum  temporis  inter  tempus  verum  et  visum)  postea  plane 
evanuit;  reputantibus  nobis  jacturam  illam  infinitam  et  dimi- 
nutionem  quanti,  quatenus  ad  apparentiam,  inter  corpus  stellse 
verum  et  speciem  visam,  quae  causatur  a  dlstantia;  atque 
simul  notantibus  ad  quantam  distantiam  (sexaginta  scilicet  ad 
minimum  milliariorum)  corpora,  eaque  tantum  albicantia,  subito 
hie  apud  nos  oemantur ;  cum  dubium  non  sit  lucem  oodestiuni, 
non  tantum  albedinis  vividum  colorem,  verum  etiam  omnia 
flamm»  (qu»  apud  nos  nota  est)  lucem,  quoad  vigorem  radia- 
tionis,  multis  partibus  excedere.  Etiam  immensa  ilia  velodtaa 
in  ipso  eorpore,  qu»  cemitur  in  motu  diumo  (que  etiam  viroa 
graves  ita  obstupefecit  ut  mallent  credere  motum  terne),  fiwit 
motum  ilium  ejaculationis  radiorum  ab  ipus  (licet  celeritate,  ut 
diximus,  mirabilem)  magis  credibilem.  Maxime  vero  onmium 
nos  movit,  quod  si  interponeretur  intervallum  temporis  aliquod 
notabile  inter  veritatem  et  visum,  foret  ut  species  per  nubes 
interim  orientes  et  similes  medii  perturbationes  interciperentur 
Bsepenumero,  et  confunderentur.'  Atque  de  mensuris  tempo^ 
rum  aimplidbus  li»c  dicta  sint. 

'  Le,  the  ball  flin  paMt  In  lata  tlm«  thaa  the  Image  conveyed  to  tbc  alght  requires 
to  make  an  impression. 

*  t.  e,  which  is  taken  account  of  in  the  correction  for  parallaxes. 

*  I  do  not  know  how  to  understand  this  pas!«age  without  attributing  to  Bacon  a  con- 
(union  of  ideas  which  seems  liardly  credible.  For  surely  the  very  thing  which  ht  sup- 
po8c«  would  happen  if  there  were  a  perceptible  liitervHl  between  the  Veritas  and  the  w»«j, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  time  when  a  sUr  (for  instaoce)  is  at  a  given  point  and  the 
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Yemiki  non  solum  quaefendft  est  mensura  motuum  et  acdo- 
num  eimpliciter^  sed  multo  magis  comparatiye :  id  enim  exiiiiii 
est  uBus,  et  ad  plurima  spectat.  Atque  videmus  flnmnii^Tn  ali- 
cujus  tonnenti  ignei  oitius  cenii,  quam  sonitus  audiatur ;  licet 
necesse  sit  pilam  prius  aerem  percutere^  quam  flamma  que  pone 
erat  ezire  potuerit ;  fieri  hoc  autem  propter  velociorem  trans- 
actionem  motns  lucis^  quam  soni.  Videmus  etiam  species  yisi- 
biles  a  tIsu  citius  excipi  quam  dimitti ;  unde  fit  quod  nervi 
fidium,  di^to  impulsi^  duplicentur  aut  triplicentur  quoad  spe- 
ciem^  quia  species  noTa  reoipitur^  antequam  prior  demittatur ; 
ex  quo  etiam  fit»  ut  annuli  rotati  yideantur  globosi,  et  fax 
ardens^  noctu  velociter  portata,  couspioiatur  caudata.'  Etiam 
ex  hoc  Amdamento  in»qualitatis  motuum  quoad  yelocitatem, 
excogitayit  Galilssus  causam  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris ;  rotante 
terra  yelocios^  aquis  tardius;  ideoque  accumulantibus  se  aquis 
iu  sursum,  et  deiude  p^  yices  se  remittentibus  in  deorsum^  ut 
demonstratur  in  yase  aquse  indtatius  moyente.^  Sed  hoe 
commentus  est  concesso  non  concesaibili  (quod  terra  nempe 
moveator),  ac  etiam  non  bene  informatus  de  oceani  motu  sex<- 
honirio. 

At  exemplum  higus  rei  de  qua  agitur,  yidelicet  de  compai- 

UiD«  wtam  we  SM  it  fthere, — ^in  other  wordi,  if  the  image  took  any  thne  in  coming  to 
tile  eye, — this  verjr  thing  does  actually  happen  as  often  as  the  star  is  hidden  by  a  cloud 
or  dimmed  hy  a  vapour :  the  species,  to  nse  his  own  word,  are  intercepted  or  con- 
fused.  It,  indeed,  the  firee  of  the  nys  were  diminished,  ~  and  this  I  suppose  would  be 
one  consequence  of  diminished  yeloci^, — the  thing  would  happen  more  frequently,  be- 
cause there  would  be  more  obstructions  which  they  could  not  overcome :  they  would 
be  intercepted  or  confused  by  media  which  they  now  pass  through.  But  the  force 
being  the  same,  and  the  stream  continuous,  the  time  of  passage  could  make  no  differ- 
ence in  this  re^KCt  In  another  respect,  namely  the  fbcility  of  observation,  it  would 
make  a  very  great  difference  ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Brlnkley  that,  if  the  velocity  of 
light  had  been  much  less  than  it  is,  astronomy  would  have  been  all  but  an  impossible 
science.    But  tliat  is  another  matter*  •— J.  & 

*  Of  the  phenomena  which  he  here  enumerates  Bacon  undoubtedly  gives  the  right 
explanation,  though  in  the  case  of  vibrating  strings  his  explanation  is  not  altogether 
complete.  The  distinct  or  quasi-distinct  images  to  which  he  refers  correspond  to 
limiting  posftioiir  of  the  vibrating  string. 

'  This  account  of  Galileo's  theory  of  the  tides  is  inaccurate.  In  this  theory  the 
tides  are  caused  by  the  varying  velocity  of  different  points  of  the  earth's  surftce, 
arising  from  the  composition  of  the  earth's  two  motions,  namely  that  about  Its  axis, 
and  that  in  its  orbit.  Bacon  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that  both  these  mo- 
tioas  are  essential  to  the  explanation.  That  the  earth's  being  in  motion  might  be 
tile  cause  of  the  tides,  had  been  suggested  before  the  time  of  Galileo  by  Caesalpinus  in 
the  Qiuutitnes  PtripaUtiea,  liL  5.  It  is  odd  that  Patrltlus,  in  giving  an  account  of  all 
the  theories  which  had  In  his  time  been  devised  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  tides  (see 
iiis  PameonUag,  1.  28.),  does  not  mention  Csesalpinus's,  though  it  was  published  some 
yean  before  his  own  work.  Galileo  perhaps  alludes  to  CsBsalpftnus  in  his  letter  to 
Cardinal  Orsino,  dated  8th  January',  1616.  See,  for  remarks  on  Ciesalpinus's  doctrine, 
the  Problemata  Marina  of  Casmann,  published  in  1596.  Casmann's  own  theory  is 
that  of  expanslcm. 
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rativis  mensuris  motuum^  neque  solum  rei  ipsius,  sed  et  usus 
insignia  ejus  (de  quo  paulo  ante  loquuli  sumus),  eminet  in  cu- 
niculis  subterraneis^  in  quibus  collocatur  pulyis  pyrius;  ubi 
immensae  moles  terrsB^  sBdificiorum^  et  similium,  subTertuntur^ 
et  in  altum  jaciuntur^  a  pusilla  quantitate  pulveris  pyriL  Cujus 
causa  pro  certo  ilia  est,  quod  motus  dilatationis  pulverisj  qui 
impellit,  multis  partibus  sit  pemicior,  quam  motus  grayitatiB 
per  quern  fieri  possit  aliqua  resistentia ;  adeo  ut  primus  motus 
periunctus  sit,  antequam  motus  adversus  inceperit;  utinprinci- 
piis  nullitas  qusdam  sit  resistentise.  Hinc  etiam  fit,  quod  in 
omni  missili,  ictus,  non  tam  robustus  quam  acutus  et  celer,  ad 
perlationem  potissimum  valeat.  Neque  etiam  fieri  potuisset, 
ut  parva  quantitas  spiritus  animalis  in  animalibus,  prsesertim  in 
tam  vastis  corporibus  qualia  sunt  balsen®  aut  elephanti,  tantam 
molem  corpoream  flecteret  et  regeret,  nisi  propter  velocitatem 
motus  spiritus,  et  hebetudinem  corporeaB  molis,  quatenus  ad 
expediendam  suam  resistentiamJ 

Denique,  hoc  unum  ex  pr»cipuis  fundamenlis  est  ezperimen- 
torum  magicorum,  de  quibus  mox  dicemus ;  ubi  sculicet  parva 
moles  materia^  longe  majorem  superat  et  in  ordinem  redigit : 
hoc,  inquam,  si  fieri  possit  anteyersio  motuum  per  velocitatem 
tmius,  antequam  alter  se  expediat 

Fostremo,  hoc  ipsum  Prius  et  Posterius  in  omni  actione 
naturali  notari  debet ;  veluti  quod  in  infusione  rhabarbari  eli* 
ciatur  purgativa  vis  prius,  astrictiva  post ;  simile  quiddam  etaam 
in  infusione  violanun  in  acetum  experti  sumus ;  ubi  primo  ex- 
cipitur  suavis  et  delicatus  floris  odor ;  post,  pars  floris  ma^ 
terrea,  quae  odorem  confundit.  Itaque  si  infundantur  viole 
per  diem  integrum,  odor  multo  languidius  excipitur;  quod  si 
infundantur  per  partem  quartam  horas  tantum,  et  extrahantur; 
et  (quia  paucus  est  spiritus  odoratus  qui  subsistit  in  viola)  in- 
fundantur post  singulas  quartas  boras  violae  novae  et  recentes  ad 
sexies ;  tum  demum  nobilitatur  infusio,  ita  ut  licet  non  manse- 
rint  violae,  utcunque  renovatae,  plus  quam  ad  sesquihoram, 
tamen  permanserit  odor  gratissimus,  et  viola  ipsa  non  inferior, 
ad  annum  integrum.  Notandum  tamen  est,  quod  non  se  coUi- 
gat  odor  ad  vires  suas  plenas,  nisi  post  mensem  ab  infusione. 
In  distillationibus  vero  aromatmn  maceratorum  in  spiritu  vini 
patet  quod  surgat  primo  phlegma  aqueum  et  inutile,  deinde 
uc^ua  plus  habens  ex  spiritu  vini,  deinde  post  aqua  plus  habena 
ux  aroma te.      Atque  hujus  generis  quamplurima  inveniuntur 
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in  distillatioiiibus  notatu  digna.     Verum  hiec  sufficiant  ad  ex- 
empla. 

XLVII. 

Inter   Prserogativas    Instantiarum,  ponemos  looo  vicesimo 

tertio  Instantias   Quantiy  quae  etiam  Doses  Naturm  (sompto 

Yocabulo  a   Medicinis)  vocare  consueyimtiB.     E»  Bunt  quae 

menBuiant  ^nrtutes  per  ^uxnta  corporum,  et  indicant  quid 

^ojcaiAwm   Corporis  faciat  ad  Modum    Virtutis.      Ac    primo 

aunt  qusedam  virtutes  quie  non  Bubsistunt  nisi  in  Quanto 

Coemioo^  hoc  est,  tali  Quanto  quod  habeat  consensum  cum  con* 

figuratione  et  fabrica  uniyersL     Terra  enim  stat;  partes  ejus 

cadunt.    Aqus  in  maribus  fluunt  et  refluunt;  in  fluviis  minime, 

nisi  per  ingressum  maris.     Deinde  etiam  omnes  fere  virtutes 

particulares  secundum  multum  aut  parvum  corporis  operantur. 

Aqum  largsB  non  facile  corrumpuntur ;  eziguae  cito«     Mustum 

et  ceryisia  maturescunt  longe  citius^  et  fiunt  potabilia^  in  utribus 

paryis^  quam  in  doliis  magnis.     Si  herba  ponatur  in  majore 

portione  liquoris^  fit  infiisio^  magis  quam  imbibitio  > ;  Bi  in  mi- 

nore,  fit  imbibitio,  magis  quam  infusio.     Aliud  igitur   erga 

corpus  humanum  est  balneum,  aliud  leiris  irroratio.     Etiam 

parvi  rores  in  aere  nunquam  cadunt,  sed  dissipantur  et  cum 

aere  incorporantur.     Et  videre  est  in  anbelitu  super  gemmas, 

parum  illud  humoris,  quasi  nubeculam  vento  dissipatam,  con- 

tinuo  solvL      Etiam  frustum  ejusdem   magnetis   non  trahit 

tantum  ferri,  quantum  magnes  integer.     Sunt  etiam  virtutes 

in  quibus  parvitas  Quanti  magis  potest;  ut  in  penetrationibus, 

stylus  acutus  citius  penetrat,  quam  obtusus ;  adamaa  punctu- 

atus  sculpit  in  vitro;  et  similia. 

Verum  non  hie  morandum  est  in  indefinitis,  sed  etiam  de 
raJtumSbus  Quanti  corporis  erga  modum  virtutis  inquirendum. 
Proclive  enim  foret  credere,  quod  rationes  Quanti  rationes 
virtutis  adsequarent;  ut  si  pila  plumbea  unius  unci®  caderet  in 
tali  tempore,  pila  unciarum  duarum  deberet  cadere  duplo  cele- 
rins,  quod  falsissimum  est.  Nee  esedem  rationes  in  omni  genere 
virtutum  valent,  sed  longe  divers®.  Itaque  hs  mensurse  ex 
rebus  ipeis  petendad  sunt,  et  noQ  ex  verisimilitudine  aut  con- 
jecturis. 

Denique  in  omni  inquisitione  nature  Quantum  corporis  re- 
qniratur  ad  aliquod  effectum,  tanquam  dosis,  notandum;  et 
cautiones  de  Nimis  et  Parum  aspergendae. 

>  Absorption. 
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XLYUI. 

Inter  Frsrogativas  Inatantiaram^  ponemus  loco  vioesimo 
quarto  Instantias  LucttB  ;  quas  etiam  Instaniias  PradaminaniitB 
appellare  ooiisuevimus.  £»  indicant  pnedominantiam  et  cessi- 
onem  virtutum  ad  invicem;  et  que  ex  illis  sit  fortior  et  vincat^ 
qu»  infinnior  et  succumbat.  Sunt  enim  motus  et  nixus  cor- 
ponim  compositiy  decompositi^  et  complicatif  non  minus  quam 
corpora  ipsa.  Proponemus  igitur  primum  species  precipuas 
motuum  flive  virtutum  actiTarum;  ut  magis  perspicua  sit 
ipsarum  comparatio  in  robore,  et  exinde  demonstratio  atque 
designatio  Instantiarum  Luctas  et  Praedominantiaa. 

Motus  Primus  sit  Motus  Antitypue  ^  materiflB,  que  inest  in 
singulis  portionibus  ejus;  per  quem  plane  annihilari  non  vult: 
ita  ut  nullum  incendium,  nullum  pondus  aut  depression  nulla 
violentia^  nulla  denique  astas  aut  diutumitas  temporis  poesit 
redigere  aliquam  vel  minimam  porlionem  materia^  in  nihilum ; 
quia  ilia  et  sit  aliquid^  et  loci  aliquid  occupet,  et  se  (in  qnali- 
cunque  necessitate  ponatur)  vel  formam  mutando  vel  locum 
liberet,  vel  (si  non  detur  copia)  ut  est  subsistat ;  neque  unquam 
res  eo  deveniat^  ut  aut  nihil  sit,  aut  nullibL  Quem  Motum 
Schola  (quad  semper  fere  et  denominat  et  definit  res  podus  per 
effectus  et  incommoda  quam  per  causas  interiores)  vel  denotat 
per  illud  axioma,  quod  Duo  corpora  non  potiint  ette  in  una 
loco  ;  vel  vocat  motum  Nejlai  penetratio  ditnensionum.  Neque 
hujus  motus  exempla  proponi  consentaneum  est:  inest  emm 
omni  corpori. 

Sit  Motus  Secundus,  Motus  (quem  appellamus)  Nexus;  per 
quem  corpora  non  patiuntur  se  uUa  ex  parte  sui  dirimi  a  oon-^ 
tactu  alterius  corporis,  ut  quae  mutuo  nexu  et  oontactu  gaudeant. 
Quem  motum  Schola  vocat  Motum  Ne  detur  luumum :  veluti 
cum  aqua  attrahitur  sursum  exuctione,  aut  per  fistulas ;  caro 
per  ventosas ;  aut  cum  aqua  sistitnr  neo  effluit  in  hydriis  per- 
foratis,  nisi  os  hydrisD  ad  immittendum  a^em  aperiatur;  et 
innumera  id  genus. 

Sit  Motus  Tertius,  Motus  (quem  appellamus)  lAbertatU  ;  per 
quem  corpora  se  liberare  nituntnr  a  pressura  aut  tensura 
pra&ter-naturali,  et  restituere  se  in  dimensum  corpori  suo  con- 
veniens. Cujus  motus  etiam  innumera  sunt  exempla:  veluti 
(quatenus  ad  liberationem  a  pressura)  aquas  in  natando,  aSris  in 
volando;  aquas  in  remlgando,  aSris  in  undulationibus  ventonim; 

*  Tbi«  term  wu  flnt  lued  bj  ArUtoUe. 
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laminiB  in  horologiis.     Nee  ineleganter  se  oetendit  inotus  mSris 
oompressi  in  sclopettis  ludlcriB  puerorum^  cum  alnum  aut  si- 
mile quiddam  ezcavant,  et  infitrciunt  frosto  alicujus  radicis  sue- 
colentey  vel  siTnilinm,  ad  utrosque  fines;  deinde  per  embolum* 
tnidnnt  radicem  vel  hujusmodi  farcimentum  in  foramen  alte- 
ram; unde  emittitur  et  ejicitor  radix  cum  sonitu  ad  foramen 
altenun,  idqoe  antequam   tangatur  a  radice  aut  faroimento 
citimo^  aut  embolo.     Quateuus  Tero  ad  liberationem  a  tensura^ 
oetendit  se  hic  motus  in  aere  post  exuctionem  in  ovis  vitreb 
remanente;  in  ehordis,  in  corio^  et  panno;  resilientibus  post 
tensuras  suas,  nisi  tengursB  illaD  per  moram  invaluerint,  etc 
Atque  banc  motum  Sohola  sub  nomine  Motus  ex  Forma  Ek- 
menti  innuit :  satis  quidem  inscite,  cum  hic  motus  non  tantum 
ad  aerem^  aquam,  aut  flftmrnam  pertineat^  sed  ad  omnem  diver- 
sitatem  consistentise ;  ut  ligni^  ferri,  plumbi,  panni^  membranfls, 
etc.^  in  quibus  singula  corpora  8U»  habent  dimensionis  modu- 
lum,  et  ab  eo  »gre  ad  spatium  aliquod  notabile  abripiuntur. 
Verum  quia  Motus  iste  Libertatis  omnium  est  maxime  obvius, 
et  ad  infinita  spectans,  oonsultum  fuerit  eum  bene  et  perqpicue 
distinguere.     Quidam  enim  valde  negligenter  confundunt  huno 
motum   cum  gemino  illo  motu  Antitypiw  et  Nexus;   libera- 
tionem  scilicet  a  pressura^  cum  motu  Antitypiss;   a  tensura, 
cum  mota  Nexus;  ac  si  ideo  cederent  aut  se  dilatarent  corpora 
compressa^  ne  sequeretur  penatratio  dimensumum;  ideo  resili- 
rent  et  contraherent  se  corpora  tenea,  ne  sequeretur  vacuum. 
Atqui  si  aer  oompressus  se  vellet  recipere  in  densitatem  aquse^ 
aut  Ugnum  in  densitatem  lapidis,  nil  opus  foret  penetratione  di- 
mensionum ;  et  nihilominus  longe  major  posset  esse  compressio 
illorum^  quam  ilia  tdlo  modo  patiuntur.     Eodem  mode  si  aqua 
se  dilatare  vellet  in  raritatem  aSris,  aut  lapis  in  raritatem  ligni^ 
non  opus  foret  vacuo ;  et  tamen  longe  major  posset  fieri  ex- 
tensio  eorum,  quam  ilia  ullo  modo  patiuntur.     Itaque  non 
reducitur  res  ad  penetrationem  dimensioniun  et  vacuum^  nisi  in 
ultimitatibus  condensationis  et  rarefactionis ;   cum  tamen  isti 
motus  longe  citra  eas  sistant  et  versentur^  neque  aliud  sint 
quam  deeideria  corporum  conservandi  se  in  consistentiis  suis 
(sive^  si  malint^  in  formis  sius),  nee  ab  iis  recedendi  subito^  nisi 
per  modes  suaves  ac  per  consensum  alterentur.     At  longe 
ma^  necessarium  est  (quia  multa  secum  trahit),  ut  inlimetur 
honunibus,  motum  violentum  (quem  nos  Mechanicum,  Demo- 

1  '^EftinAof,  anything  Introdaced  [a  ranirod  ?]. 
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critofl^  qui  in  motibus  suis  primis  expediendis  etiam  infca  mc- 
diocres  philosophos  ponenduB  est,  motum  PlagiB  Tocavit)  nil 
aliud  esse  quam  Motum  Libertatis,  scilicet  a  compressione  ad 
relaxationem.  Etenim  in  omni  sive  simplici  protrusione  sive 
volatu  per  aerem^  non  fit  summotio  aut  latio  localis^  antequam 
partes  corporis  praster-naturaliter  patiantur  et  comprimantur 
ab  impellente.  Turn  Tero  partibus  aliis  alias  per  successionem 
trudentibusy  fertur  totum ;  nee  solum  progrediendo^  sed  eliam 
rotando  simul;  ut  etiam  hoc  modo  partes  se  liberare^  aut  magis 
ex  aequo  tolerare  possint     Atque  de  hoc  Motu  hactenus. 

Sit  Motus  Quartusy  motus  cui  nomen  dedimus  Motus  Hyles: 
qui  motus  antistrophus  est  quodammodo  Motui^  de  quo  dixi- 
mus,  Libertatis.  Etenim  in  Motu  Libertatis,  corpora  novum 
dimensum  sive  novam  sphaeram  sive  novam  dilatationem  aut 
contractionem  (haec  enim  verborum  varietas  idem  innuit)  exhor- 
rent,  respuunt,  fugiunt,  et  resilire  ac  veterem  consistentiam 
recuperare  totis  viribus  contendunt.  At  contra  in  hoc  Motu 
Hyles,  corpora  novam  sphaeram  sive  dimensum  appetunt;  atque 
ad  illud  libenter  et  propere,  et  quandoque  valentissimo  nixu  (ut 
in  pulvere  pyrio)  aspirant  Instrumenta  autem  hujus  motus^ 
non  sola  certe,  sed  potentissima,  aut  saltem  frequentissima,  sunt 
calor  et  frigus.  Exempli  gratia:  aer,  si  per  tensuram  (velut 
per  exuctionem  in  ovis  vitreis)  dilatetur,  magno  laboret  desi- 
derio  seipsum  restituendi.  At  admoto  calore,  e  contra  appetit 
dilatari,  et  concupiscit'  novam  sphaeram,  et  transit  et  migrat  in 
illam  libenter  tanquam  in  novam  formam  (ut  loquuntur) ;  nee 
post  dilatationem  nonnullam  de  reditu  curat,  nisi  per  admotio* 
nem  frigidi  ad  cam  invitetur ;  quae  non  reditus  est,  sed  trans- 
mutatio  repetita.  Eodem  modo  et  aqua,  si  per  compressionem 
arctetur,  recalcitrat;  et  vult  fieri  qualis  foit,  scilicet  latior.  At 
si  interveniat  frigus  intensum  et  continuatum,  mutat  se  sponte 
sua  et  libenter  in  condensationem  glaciei ;  atque  si  plane  conti- 
nuetur  frigus,  nee  a  teporibus  interrumpatur  (ut  fit  in  speluncis 
et  cavemis  paulo  profundioribus),  vertitur  in  crystallmn^  aut 
materiam  similem,  nee  unquam  restituitur. 

Sit  Motus  Quintus,  Motus  Cantinuationis^    XntelligimuB  au- 

'   Qmcupigeetf  In  the  original.  — /.  S. 

'  Pliny,  xxxyil  9.  Also  Seneca,  Nlaiural  Que$tum$.  Though  this  acoouot  or  the 
origin  of  crystals  is  of  course  erroneous,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  crystals  which  have  been 
shown  to  occupy  the  yolume  which  their  water  of  crystallisation  would  in  the  state  oi' 
ice ;  BO  that  their  other  constituents  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  take  up  no  space. 
This  curious  analogy  with  ice  was  proved  by  Playfair  and  Joule  in  a  very  ccmaiderabie 
number  of  cases.     See  PkiL  Mag,  Dec  1 846. 
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tern  hon  oontmiiationis  sunplicis  et  primarias,  cum  corpore 
aliquo  altero  (nam  ille  est  Motus  Nexus) ;  sed  contmuationis 
sui,  in  corpore  certo.  Certisumum  enim  est^  quod  corpora 
omma  solntionem  continuitatifi  exhorreant;  alia  magis,  alia 
minus,  sed  omnia  aliquatenus.  Nam  ut  in  corporibus  duris 
(veluti  chalybis^  yitri)  reluctatio  contra  discontinuationem  est 
maxime  robusta  et  Talida^  ita  etiam  in  liquoribus^  ubi  cessare 
aut  languere  saltern  yidetur  motus  ejusmodi,  tamen  non  prorsus 
reperitur  privatio  ejus ;  sed  plane  inest  ipsis  in  gradu  tanquam 
infimo,  et  prodUt  se  in  experimentis  plurimis ;  sicut  in  bullis,  in 
rotunditate  guttarum,  in  filis  tenuioribus  stillicidiorum,  et  in 
sequacitate  corporum  glutinosorum/  et  ejusmodL  Sed  maxime 
omnium  se  ostendit  appetitus  iste,  si  discontinuatio  tentetur 
usque  ad  fractiones  minores.  Nam  in  mortariis,  post  contusio- 
nem  ad  certum  gradum,  non  amplius  operatur  pistillum ;  aqua 
non  subintrat  rimas  minores ;  quin  et  ipse  aer^  non  obstante 
subtilitate  corporis  ipsius^  poros  vasorum  paulo  solidiorum  non 
pertransit  subito^  nee  nisi  per  diuturmim  insinuationem. 

Sit  Motus  Sextus,  motus  quem  nominamus  Motum  ad 
Lucrum,  siye  Motum  IndigentuB.  Is  est,  per  quem  corpora, 
quando  versantur  inter  plane  heterogenea  et  quasi  inimica,  si 
forte  nanciscantnr  copiam  aut  commoditatem  evitandi  ilia  he- 
terogenea et  se  applicandi  ad  magis  cognata,  (licet  ilia  ipsa 
cognata  talia  fnerint  qus  non  habeant  arctum  consensum  cum 
ipsis)  tamen  statim  ea  amplectuntur,  et  tanquam  potiora  ma- 
lunt;  et  lucri  loco  (unde  vocabulum  sumpsimus)  hoc  ponere 
videntur^  tanquam  talium  corporum  indiga.  Exempli  gratia: 
aurum,  aut  aliud  metallum  foliatum  non  delectatur  aere  circum- 
fuse.  Itaque  si  corpus  aliquod  tangibile  et  crassum  nanciscatur 
(ut  digitum,  ]>apyrum,  quidvis  aliud),  adhaeret  statim,  nee  facile 
divellitur*  Etiam  papyrus,  aut  pannus,  et'  hujusmodi,  non 
bene  se  habent  cum  aere  qui  inseritur  et  commistus  est  in 
ipsorum  poris.  Itaque  aquam  aut  liquorem  libenter  imbibunt, 
etaerem  exterminant  Etiam  saccharum,  aut  spongia  infusa 
in  aquam  aut  ^nnum,  licet  pars  ipsorum  emineat  et  longe  attol- 
latur  supra  yinum  aut  aquam,  tamen  aquam  aut  vinum  pau-' 
latim  et  per  gradus  attrahunt  in  sursum. 

Unde  optimus  canon  sumitur  aperturse  et  solutionum  corpo* 
nun.  Missis  enim  corrosivis  et  aquis  fortibus,  quaB  yiam  sibi 
aperiunt,  ei  possit  inyeniri  corpus  proportionatum  et  magis  con- 
sentiens  et  amicum  corpori  alicui  solido  quam  illud  cum  quo 
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tanqnam  per  necessitaiem  commiacetur,  statim  se  apcrit  et 
relaxat  corpus,  et  illud  alterum  intro  recipif ,  priore  exclueo  aut 
summota  Neque  operatur  aut  potest  iste  Motus  ad  Lucrum 
solununodo  ad  tactum.  Nam  electrica  operatio  (de  qua  Gilber- 
tus  et  alii  post  eum  tantas  excitarunt  fabulas)  non  alia  eat 
quam  corporis  per  fricationem  levem  excitati  appetitus;  qui 
aerem  non  bene  tolerat,  sed  aliud  tangibile  mayult,  si  reperiatnr 
in  propinquo. 

Sit  Motus  Septimus,  Motus  (quern  appellamus)  Congrega* 
Horns  MajarU;  per  quern  corpora  feruntur  ad  massas  connatu- 
ralium  suorum :  gravia,  ad  globum  terrse ;  levia,  ad  ambitum 
cocIL  Huno  Scholanominb  Motus  Naturalis  insignivit:  levi 
contemplatione,  quia  sdJicet  nil  spectabile  erat  ab  extra  quod 
eum  motum  cieret;  (itaque  rebus  ipsis  innatum  atque  insitum 
putavit);  aut  forte  quia  non  cessat*  Nee  mirom:  semper  enim 
pnesto  sunt  coelum  et  terra ;  cum  e  contra  caussd  et  origines 
plurimorum  ex  reliquis  motibus  interdum  absint,  interdum 
adsint.  Itaque  hunc,  quia  non  intermittit  sed  casteris  inter- 
mittentibuB  statim  occurrit,  perpetuum  et  proprium ;  reliquoa 
ascititios  poBuit.  Est  autem  iste  motus  revera  satis  infirmud 
et  hebes,  tanquam  is  qui  (nisi  sit  moles  corporis  miyor)  essteria 
motibus,  quamdiu  operantur,  cedat  et  succumbat.  Atque  cum 
hie  motus  hominimi  cogitationes  ita  impleverit  ut  fere  reliquoa 
motus  occultaverit,  tamen  parum  est  quod  homines  de  eo  scaunt^ 
sed  in  multis  circa  ilium  erroribus  versantur. 

Sit  Motus  Octavus,  Motus  Congregationis  Mittoris;  per 
quem  partes  homogeneiB  in  corpore  aliquo  separant  se  ab  hete- 
rogeneis,  et  coSunt  inter  sese;  per  quem  etiam  corpora  integra 
ex  similitudine  substantias  se  amplectuntur  et  fovent,  et  quan- 
doque  ad  distantiam  aliquam  congregantur,  attrahuntur,  et 
conveniunt :  veluti  cum  in  lacte  flos  lactis  post  moram  aliquam 
supematat;  in  vino  fteces  et  tartarum  subsidunt.  Neque  enim 
hec  fiunt  per  motum  gravitatis  et  levitatis  tantum,  ut  alise 
partes  summitatem  petant,  alite  ad  imum  vei^nt;  sed  multo 
magis  per  desiderium  homogeneorum  inter  se  coeundi  et  se 
uniendi.  Differt  autem  iste  motus  a  Motu  Indigentise,  in 
duobus.  Uno,  quod  in  Motu  Indigentitt  sit  stimulus  major 
natune  malignte  et  contrarisB ;  at  in  hoc  motu  (si  modo  impedi- 
menta et  vincula  absint)  uniuntur  partes  per  omicitiam,  licet 
absitnatura  aliena  qu»  litem  moveat:  altero,  quod  arctiorait 
unio,  et  tanquam  mi^ore  cum  delectu.     In  illo  enim,  niodo 
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evitefur  corpus  inimicnm^  corpora  etiam  nou  admodum  cognata 
oonciimint ;  at  in  boc  coeunt  eabBtantiflB^  germana  plane  Bimili- 
tadine  deyioctm,  et  oonflantur  tanquam  in  unnm.  Atque  hie 
motna  omnibus  corporibna  compositia  inest ;  et  ee  facile  con- 
spiciendum  in  aingnlis  daret^  nisi  ligaretur  et  finenaretor  per 
aliofi  corponun  appetitos  et  necessitates,  qu»  istam  coitionem 
distnrbant 

Ligatnr  autem  motos  iste  plerumque  tribns  modis :  torpore 

corponun;  (nsno  corporis  dominantis;  et  motu  extemo.     Ad 

torporen  corponun  quod  attinet ;  certnm  est  inesse  corporibus 

tangibilibus  pigritiam  quandam  secundum  magis  et  minus^  et 

exhorrentiam  motns  localis;   ut,  nisi  excitentur^  malint  statu 

suo  (prout  sunt)  esse  contenta  quam  in  melius  se  expedire. 

Difcoti  tur  autem  iste  torpor  triplici  auxilio :  aut  per  calorem, 

aot  per  Tirtatem  alicujus  cognati  corporis  eminentem^  aut  per 

motum  Tividum  et  potentem*      Atque  primo  quoad  auxilium 

caloris;    bine  fit,   quod  calor  pronuntietur  esse  illud  quod 

separet  Heterogenea,  congreget  Homogenea.     Quam  definitionem 

Peripateticorum  merito  derisit   Oilbertus;    dicens  earn  esse 

pcrinde  ac   si  quis  diceret  ac  definiret  bominem  illud  esse 

quod  serat  triticum  et  plantet  yineas :  esse  enim  definitionem 

tantum  per  effectns,  eosque  particulares.'     Sed  adhuc  magis 

culpanda  eat  ilia  definitio;   quia  etiam  effectus  illi  (quales 

quales  sunt)  non  sunt  ex  proprietate  caloris,  sed  tanium  per 

accidens'  (idem  enim  facit  firigus,  ut  postea  dicemus),  nempe 

ex  desiderio  partiiun  bomogenearum  coeundi ;  adjuyante  tantum 

calore  ad  discutiendum  torporem,  qui  torpor  desiderium  illud 

antea  ligaverat.     Quoad  yero  auxilium  yirtutis  inditae  a  corpore 

cognato;    illud  mirabiliter  elucescit  in  magneto  armato,  qui 

exdtat  in  ferro  virtutem  detinendi  ferrum  per  similitudinem 

*  For  ttie  definition  we  may  refer  to  the  Marf/arita  PhihiophiiB,  xi.  3  It  is  ftmnded 
oo  a  pMBise  in  tlic  Z>«  Gtn,  et  Con,  ii.  2.  Gilbert's  cenfcure  on  it  Is  to  be  found  In 
bis  postbumoas  wotIl  />•  Mnmdo  moUro  tubhtnari  PkiloMpkia  nowh  wtalcli  was  published 
by  Oruter  in  1661,  long  after  the  death  of  Bacon.  It  seems  however,  as  Orut<>r 
rvouAa,  that  the  wcnrk,  which  he  suggests  may  have  been  written  before  the  treatise 
Dt  HofftuU,  published  in  1600,  had  been  read  in  manuscript  by  **  virl  magni  et  fame 
celeberrinue."  "Illi  perspicace  in  Physidn  praesertlm  Ingenio  baud  poenitends  in 
cvolvendo  operas  testimonium  dederunt,  quod  integrum  ezcusslsse  censeantur,  et  aHqua 
a  TidgBrlhaa  Ofptnlonibos  ahhorrentia  calculo  suo  comprobata  hinc  sparsim  cltent;"  in 
which  I  do  not  doubt  that  Gruter  refers  to  Bacon.  Bacon*s  quotation  seems  to  have 
been  mada  fnm  imperfect  memory,  aa  the  words  of  the  original  are: — *<quld  illud 
«stendit  ant  quae  ilia  differentia  ab  efEectu  tantum  in  quibusdam  corporibus,  cangrtganM 
kmcgtnm  et  dRMgrtffont  keterogetua  ^  ac  si  dlceres  homlnem  animal  esse  carduos  et 
senlcf  arcllena,  et  Cragea  serens,  cum  istud  dt  agricolse  studium.** —  2>e  Mundo,  Sec.,  i. 
CM. 

'  i.  c  they  ariae  IndirecUy. 
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substantias^  discusso  torpore  ferri  per  Tirtutein  magnetis.  Quoad 
vero  auxiliummotus;  conspicitur  illud  in  sagittis  ligneis,  cuspidc 
etiam  lignea;  quie  altius  penetrant  in  alia  Jigna  quam  si  iuissent 
armatse  ferro^  per  similitudinem  substantise,  discusso  torpore 
ligni  per  motum  celerem :  de  quibus  duobus  experimentis  et- 
iam in  apborismo  de  Instantiis  Clandestinis  diximus. 

Ligatio  vero  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris^  quae  fit  per  frae- 
num  corporis  dominantis,  conspicitur  in  solutione  sanguinis  et 
urinarum  per  frigus.  Quamdiu  enim  repleta  fuerint  corpora 
ilia  spiritu  agili,  qui  singulas  eorum  partes  cujuscunque  generis 
ipse  ut  dominus  totius  ordinat  et  cohibet^  tamdiu  non  coeunt 
homogenea'  propter  frasnum  ;  sed  postquam  ille  spiritus  evapo- 
raverit>  aut  sufibcatus  fuerit  per  frigus,  turn  solutae  partes  n 
fraeno  coeunt  secundum  desiderium  suum  naturale.  Atque 
ideo  fit,  ut  omnia  corpora  quae  continent  spiritum  acrem  (ut 
sales,  et  hujusmodi)  durent  et  non  solvantur,  ob  fraenum  per- 
manens  et  durabile  spiritus  dominantis  et  imperiosi. 

Ligatio  yero  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris,  quae  fit  per  mo- 
tum externum,  maxime  conspicitur  in  agitationibus  corporum 
per  quas  arcetur  putrefactio.  Omnis  enim  piitrefactio  fimdatur 
in  congregatione  homogeneorum ;  unde  paulatim  fit  corruptio 
prions  (quam  Tocant)  furmae,  et  generatio  novae.  Nam  putre- 
factionem,  quae  stemit  viam  ad  generationem  novae  formae,  prse* 
cedit  solutio  veteris ;  quae  est  ipsa  coitio  ad  homogeniam.  Ea 
vero  si  non  impedita  fuerit,  fit  solutio  simplex ;  sin  occurrant 
varia  quae  obstant,  sequuntur  putrefactiones  quae  sunt  rudiment  a 
generationis  novae.  Quod  si  (id  quod  nunc  agitur)  fiat  agitatio 
frequens  per  motum  externum,  tum  vero  motus  iste  coitionis 
(qui  est  delicatus  et  mollis  et  indiget  quiete  ab  extemis)  dis- 
turbatur  et  cessat ;  ut  fieri  videmus  in  innumeris ;  veluti  cum 
quotidiana  agitatio  aut  profluentia  aquae  arceat  putreiactionem ; 
venti  arceant  pestilentiam  aeris;  grana  in  granariis  versa  et 
agitata  maneant  pura;  omnia  denique  agitata  exterius  non 
facile  putrefiant  interius. 

Superest  ut  non  omittatur  coitio  ilia  partium  corporum,  unde 
fit  praecipue  induratio  et  desiccatio.  Postquam  enim  spiritus, 
aut  humidum  in  spiritum  versum,  evolaverit  in  aliquo  corpore 
porosiore  (ut  in  ligno,  osse,  membrana,  et  hujusmodi),  tum 
partes  crassiores  majore  nixu  contrahuntur  et  coeunt,  unde 

*  [*« Heterogenm**  Id  the  original  edition];  clearly  m  wrong  reading:  tbe  aente 
requires  «•  homogenea." 
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eequitur  indaratio  ant  desiccatio  t  quod  ezidtimamus  fieri,  non 
tam  ob  Motum  Nexus^  ne  detur  vacuum,  quam  per  motum 
ifitum  amicitias  et  unioAis. 

Ad  coitionem  vero  ad  distans  quod  attinet,  ea  in&equens  est 

et  rara;  et  tamen  in  pluribus  inest  quam  quibuB  observatar. 

HujuB  simulacra  sunt,  cum  bulla  solyat  buUam ;  medicamenta 

ex  BinuUtudine  substantias  trahant  humores ;  chorda  in  diyersis 

fidibns  ad  unisonum  moveat  chordam;  et  hujusmodL     Etiam 

in  spiritibus  ^^nimftliiim  himc  motum  yigere  existimamus,  sed 

plane  incognitum.     At  eminet  certe  in  magnete,  et  ferro  excite. 

Cum  autem  de  motibus  magnetis  loquimur,  distinguendi  plane 

sunt.      Quatuor  enim  i^rtutes  sive   operationes  sunt  in  ma- 

gnete,  quae  non  confundi,  sed  separari  debent;  licet  admiratio 

hominum  et  stupor  eas  commiscuerit.     Una,  coitionis  magnetis 

ad  magnetem,  vel  ferri  ad  magnetem,  vel  ferri  exciti  ad  ferrum. 

Secunda,  verticitatis  ejus  ad  septentriones  et  austrum,  atque 

simul  declinationis  ejus.     Tertia,  penetrationis  ejus  per  aurum, 

Yitnun,  lapidem,  omnia.     Quarts,  communicationis  virtutis  ejus 

de  lapide  in  ferrum,  et  de  ferro  in  ferrum,  absque  commu- 

nicatione  substantias.     Verum  hoc  loco  de  prima  yirtute  ejus 

tantum  loquimur^  videlicet  coitionis.     Insignis  etiam  est  motus 

coitionis  aigenti  vivi  et  auri ;  adeo  ut  aurum  alliciat  argentum 

vivum,  licet  confectum  in  unguenta ;  atque  operarii  inter  vapores 

argenii  vivi  soleant  tenere  in  ore  frustum  auri,  ad  colligendas 

emisnones  az^enti  vivi,  alias  crania  et  ossa  eorum  invasuras; 

unde  etiam  frustum  illud  pauIo  post  albescit.     Atque  de  Motu 

Congregatioius  Minoris  base  dicta  sint. 

Sit  Motus  Nonus,  Motus  Magneticus;  qui  licet  sit  ex  genere 
Motus  Congregationis  Minoris,  tamen  si  operetur  ad  distantias 
mftgnoa  et  super  massas  rerum  magiias,  inquisitionem  meretur 
separatam ;  praesertim  si  nee  incipiat  a  tactu,  quemadmodum  plu- 
rimi,  nee  perducat  actionem  ad  tactum,  quemadmodum  omnes 
motus  oongregativi;  sed  corpora  tantum  elevet,  aut  ea  intume- 
Bcere  faciat,  nee  quicquam  ultra.  Nam  si  luna  attollat  aquas, 
aut  turgescere  aut  intumescere  faciat  humida ;  aut  coelmn  stel- 
latom  attrahat  planetas  versus  sua  apogasa ;  aut  sol  alliget  astra 
Yeneris  et  Mercurii,  ne  longius  absint  a  corpore  ejus  quam  ad 
distantiam  certam ;  videntur  hi  motus  nee  sub  Congregatione 
Majore  nee  sub  Congregatione  Minore  bene  coUocari ;  sed  esse 
tanquam  congregativa  media  et  imperfecta,  ideoque  speciem 
debere  constituere  propriam. 
VOL.  I.  z 
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Sic  Motus  Decimu8>  Motus  Fugm;  motus  sdlicet  Mottii 
Congregaticfiiis  Minoris  oontrarius;  per  quern  corpora  ex  an* 
tipathia  fugiimt  et  fugant  inimica^  eeque  ab  illis  separant,  aut 
cum  illis  miscere  se  recusant.  Quamvis  enim  yideri  poasit 
in  aliquibus  hie  motus  esse  motus  tantnm  per  accidens  out 
per  consequens,  respectu  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris^  quia 
nequeunt  coire  homogenea  nisi  heterogeneis  exclusis  et  re- 
molds; tamen  ponendus  est  motus  iste  per  se,  et  in  speaem 
constituenduSy  quia  in  multis  appetitus  Fugsd  cemitur  magb 
principalis  quam  appetitus  Coitionis. 

Eminet  autem  hie  motus  insigniter  in  excretionibus  ani- 
malium;   nee  minus  etiam  in  sensuum  nonnullorum  odiosis 
objectis^  prsBcipue  in  olfactu  et  gustiL      Odor  enim  foetidiis 
ita  rgicitur  ab  oICGUStu,  ut  etiam  inducat  in  os  stomachi  motum 
expulsionis  per  eonsensum ;  sapor  amarus  et  horridua  ita  rejici- 
tur  a  palato  aut  gutture,  ut  inducat  per  eonsensum  capitis  con- 
quassationem  et  horrorem.     Yeruntamen  etiam  in  aliia  locum 
habet  bte  motus.     Conspicitur  enim  in  antiperistasibus  non- 
nullis ;  ut  in  aeris  media  regione^  cujus  firigora  videntur  eaae 
rejectiones  natur»  firigid®  ex  conBniia  ccdestium;   quemad- 
modum  etiam  videntur  magni  illi  fervores  et  inflammationes, 
quse  inveniuntur  in  locis  subterraneis,  esse  rejectiones  natur» 
calidsB  ab  interioribus  terras.     Calor  enim  et  frigus^  si  fiierint  in 
quanto  minore^  se  invicem  perimunt ;  sin  fuerint  in  masos  ma- 
joribus  et  tanquam  justis  exereitibus,  tum  vero  per  confiiclum 
se  locis  invicem  summovent  et  ejiciunt.     Etiam  tradunt  dna- 
momum  et  odorifera^  sita  juxta  latrinaa  et  loca  fcBtida,  diutius 
odorem  retinere;  quia  recusant  exire  et  commisceri  cum  fcetidis. 
Certe  argentum  vivum,  quod  alias  se  reuniret  in  corpus  inte- 
grum^ prohibetur  per  salivam  hominis,  aut  axungiam  pord,  aut 
terebinthinam^  et  htgusmodi^  ne  partes  ejus  coeant;  propter 
malum  eonsensum  quem  habent  cum  hujusmodi  corporibus;  a 
quibus  undique   circumfusis  se  retrahunt;  adeo  ut  fortior  sit 
earum  Fuga  ab  istis  interjacentibus  quam  desiderium  uniendi 
se  cimi  partibus  sui  similibus ;  id  quod  vocant  mortificatianem 
aigenti  vivi.     Etiam  quod  oleum  cum  aqua  non  misceatur,  non 
tantum  in  causa  est  differentia  levitatis,  sed   mains  ipsorum 
consensus :  ut  videre  est  in  spiritu  vini^  qui  cum  levior  sit  oleo, 
tamen  se  bene  miseet  cum  aqua.     At  maxime  omnium  inagnis 
est  Motus  Fugs  in  nitro,  et  higusmodi  corporibus  crudis^  quss 
flammam  exhorrent ;  ut  in  pulvere  pyrio^  argento  vivo,  necnon 
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in  auro.  Fuga  vero  ferri  ab  altero  polo  magnetifl  a  Grilberto 
bene  notator  non  esse  Fuga  propria^  sed  oonformitas^  et  coitio 
ad  sitom  magis  accommodatum*^ 

Sit  Motiis  Undecimus^  Motus  Assimilatianisy  sive  Multipli' 
catiowU  sui,  siye  etiam  Generatianis  SimpUcis.  Generationem 
autem  Simplicem  dicimas  non  corporom  integralium,  ut  in 
plantisy  ant  animalibas;  sed  corporum  similariiun.^  Nempe 
per  bunc  motnm  corpora  similaria  vertnnt  corpora  alia  affinia^ 
ant  saltern  bene  disposita  et  prasparata^  in  substantiam  et  na- 
tnram  suam;  nt  flamma,  qum  super  halitus  et  oleosa  multi- 
plicat  se,  et  generat  noyam  flammam ;  aer^  qui  super  aquam  et 
aquea  multiplicat  se,  et  generat  novum  aerem ;  spiritus  vege- 
tabilis  et  animalis^  qui  super  tenuiores  partes  tarn  aquei  quam  ^ 
oleosi  in  alimentis  suis  multiplicat  se^  et  generat  noTum  spiri* 
turn;  partes  soUdas  plantarum  et  animalium^  veluti  folium^  flos^ 
caro^  OS,  et  sic  de  cflsteris,  qu»  singulss  ex  succis  alimentorum 
assimilant  et  generant  substantiam  successivam  et  epiusiam. 
Neque  enim  quenquam  cdm  Paracelso  deUrare  juvet,  qui  (di- 
stiUationibuB  suis  scilicet  occaecatus)  nutritionem  per  separa- 
tionem  tantum  fieri  voluit;  quodque  in  pane  vel  cibo  lateat 
oculus,  nastts,  cerebrum,  jecur' ;  in  succo  terrss  radix,  folium, 
flo8.    Etenim  sicut  faber  ex  rudi  massa  lapidis  vel  ligni,  per 

'  **Itft  cQitlo  magnetiea  *ctiu  cat  magnetk  et  ftni,  non  actio  unios,  ntriusque 
jfTcX<X<*«  Don  ^fy^»  ovP€yTt\4x€ia  et  conactiu  potiua  quam  sympathia ;  antipathia 
nnlla  est  proprle  magnetlca.  Nam  ftiga  et  declinatlo  terminorum,  dye  convenlo  totius, 
ntrinaque  aretoa  «st  ad  unitatem,  a  conactu  et  vvrevrcX^x'**  amborum.**^-  GUbert,  De 
jMoffneU,  IL  c.  4. 

'  «.  «.  bodies  of  anlilorm  texture. 

'  I  bore  not  been  aUe  to  find  any  paaaage  in  Panu^lsua  which  altogether  corre- 
sponds to  this  remark ;  and  In  his  Modm  Pftarmacandi  the  process  of  digestion  la 
described  withoot  reference  to  the  Archeus ;  nor  is  it  said  that  each  member  **  latet 
In  pane  Tel  dboi"  '*  Hoc  sdmus,  quod  cujusque  membri  nutrlmentum  latitet  In  pane, 
came,  et  inalUs  sirnlllter.**  **  Quot  vero  modls  et  quibus,  necnon  qua  ratlone  membris 
corporis  nutrlmentum  dirldatur,  nos  ignoranras;  hoc  tantikm  scfmus,  rem  Ita  se 
habere  nt  dixlmua."— 2>e  Mod.  Pharm.  v.  p.  233.     (I  use  the  edition  of  1603). 

Baoon  has,  however,  correctly  stated  the  general  doctrine  that  alimentation  is  by 
separation ;  and  again  Paracelsus  affirms  that  '*  offlcium  vero  ArcheL  est  in  micro- 
eosmo  pornm  ab  Impuro  separare.'* — De  Morbie  Tartareis,  ill  195.  The  truth  Is  that 
Paracelsus's  vlevs  are  so  often  repeated  and  varied  in  the  course  of  his  writings,  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  know  how  £0  his  opinions  are  represented  by  any  particular  passage. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  theory  here  so  decidedly  con- 
demned has,  by  the  recent  progress  of  organic  chemistry,  been  shown  to  be  true. 
Nothing  seems  better  established  than  that  the  nitrogenised  components  of  animal 
bodies  are  derived  from  the  corresponding  elements  of  their  food.  With  respect  to  fiit, 
it  b,  I  believe,  a  prevailing  opinion  at  present,  that  animals  have  the  power  of  con- 
verting into  it  the  starch  or  sugar  of  their  food ;  and. the  production  of  butyric  acid 
by  fermentation,  has  been  regarded  as  at  least  an  illustration  of  the  transformation. 
One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  such  a  subject,  however,  I  mean  M.  Boussangault, 
was,  at  least  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  dlflRprent  opinion.  He  regarded  animal  fat  as  the 
representative  of  the  fhtty  matters  contained  in  the  food. 
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Beparationem  et  rejectionem  duperflui  educit  foliom,  florenr, 
oculum,  nasum,  manum,  pedem^  et  Bimilia ;  ita  archxtum  illam 
fabrom  internum  ex  alimento  per  separationem  et  rejectionem 
educere  singula  membra  et  partes  asserit  ille.  Yerum  miasis  ' 
nugis^  certissimum  est  partes  singulas,  tarn  simitares  quam 
organicas,  in  yegetabUibus  et  animalibus,  succos  alimentcNrum 
Buonim  fere  communes,  aut  non  multum  diversos,  prima  at- 
trahere  cum  iKmnullo  delectu,  deinde  assimilare,  et  vertere  in 
naturam  suam.  Neque  Assimilatio  ista,  aut  Generatio  Simplex, 
fit  solum  in  corporibus  animatis,  verum  et  inanimata  ex  hac  re 
participant;  veluti  de  flamma  et  aere  dictum  est.  Quinetiam 
spiritus  emortuus^,  qui  in  oimii  taogibili  animato  continetur,  id 
perpetuo  agit,  ut  partes  erassiores  digerat  et  vertat  in  spiritum^ 
qui  deinde  exeat ;  unde  fit  diminutio  ponderis  et  exsiccatio,  ut 
alibi  diximuB.  Neque  etiam  respuenda  est  in  Asamilatione 
accretio  ilia,  quam  vulgo  ab  alimentatione  distinguunt;  yeluti 
cum  lutum  inter  lapillos  concrescit,  et  v^rtitur  in  materiam  lapi- 
deam;  squammaa  circa  dentes  vertuntur  in  substantiam  non 
minus  duram  quam  sunt  dentes  ipsi,  etc  Sumus  enim  in  ea 
opinione,  inesse  corporibus  omnibus  desiderium  assimilandi^  non 
minus  quam  coeundi  ad  homogenea;  verum  ligatur  ista  virtus, 
sicut  et  ilia,  licet  non  iisdem  modis*  Sed  modos  illos,  necnon 
solulionem  ab  iisdem,  omni  diligentia  inquirere  oportet,  quia 
pertinent  ad  senectutis  refocillationem.  Postremo  videtur  no- 
tatu  dignum,  quod  in  novem  illis  motibus,  de  quibus  diximuB, 
corpora  tantum  natur»  susa  conservationem  appetere  videntur; 
in  hoc  decimo  autem  propagationem.' 

Sit  Motus  Duodecimu^  Motus  jExcitatianis ;  qui  motus 
Tidetur  esse  ex  genere  Assimilationis,  atque  eo  nomine  quan- 
deque  a  nobis  promiscue  Tocatur.  Est  enim  motus  difiusiYUs, 
et  communicatiyusi  et  transitivus,  et  multiplicatiyus,  sicut  et 
ille;  atque  efiectu  (ut  plurimum)  consenliunt,  licet  efficiendi 

'  By  **  ipiiltoB  eroortuus  **  Bacon  understaiids  that  which  in  the  HUtoria  VUm  tt 
Mortis  he  has  called  **  q>iritaa  mortmlia."  The  fourth  of  his  Canones  Mobiles,  in  the 
SUtoria,  &c  is  this:  —  *<In  omnibus  anlmatls  duo  sunt  genera  spirituum,  spiritus 
mortusles  quales  insunt  inanimatis,  et  superaddltus  spiritus  Titalis."  The  ibrmer  are 
such  as  **  insunt  in  came,  osse,  membranA,  et  ceteris  separatis  et  mortuis.*'  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  distinct  trace  of  this  doctrine  of  a  spiritus  mortualis  in  Paracelsna. 
In  his  tract  2>e  Virtlmi  Membrorum,  i  c  1.,  he  describes  the  functions  of  the  spiritus 
▼itap  in  relation  to  the  different  organs,  without  referring  to  any  indwelling  non-vital 
spirit  (vol.  ill.  p.  1.  of  his  Philosophy). 

*  The  first  "motus**  which' Bacon  mentions  does  not  relate  to  concrete  bodies 
("  corpora  **),  but  to  matter  in  general.  The  "  Motus  Assimilationis  **  is  therefore  the 
tenth  of  those  which  relate  to  **  corpora,**  though  it  is  the  eleventh  in  the  general 
arrangement. 
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modo  et  flnbjecto  differant.   Motus  enim  Assimilotioiiis  procedit 

tanquam  cum  imperio  et  potestate ;  jubet  enim  et  cogit  assimi- 

latnm  in  assimilantem  verti  et  mutari.     At  Motus  Excitationis 

prooedit  tanquam   arte  et  insinuatione  et  furtim;   et  invitat 

tantum,  et  disponit  excitatum  ad  naturam  excitantis.     Etiam 

Motus  Assimilationis  multiplicat  et  transformat  corpora  et  sub- 

Btantias;  veluti,  plus  fit  flammae,  plus  aeris,  plus  epiritus,  plus 

camis.    At  in  Motu  Excitationis,  multiplicantur  et  transeunt 

virtutes  tantum;  et  plus  fit  calidi,  plus  magnetici,  plus  putridi, 

Eminet  autem  iste  motus  prsecipue  in  calido  et  frigido.     Neque 

enim  calor  diffundit  se  in  calefaciendo  per  communicationem 

primi  caloris ;  sed  tantum  per  Excitationem  partium  corporis 

ad  motum  ilJum  qui  est  Forma  Calidi ;  de  quo  in  Vindemi- 

atione  Prima  de  Natura  Calidi  diximus.     Itaque  longe  tardius 

et  difficiGus  excitatur  calor  in  lapide  aut  metallo  quam  in  aere, 

ob  inhabilitatem   et  impromptitudinem  coiporum  illorum  ad 

motmn  ilium ;  ita  ut  verisimile  sit  posse  esse  interius  yersus 

viscera  terrae  materias  qu«  calefieri  prorsus  respuant ;  quia  ob 

condensationem  majorem  spiritu  illo  destituuntur  a  quo  Motus 

iste  Excitationis  plerunque  incipit.     Similiter  magnes  induit 

ferrum  nova  partium  dispositione  et  motu  conformi ;  ipse  autem 

nihil  ex  virtute  perdit.      Similiter  fermentum  panis,  et  flos 

cervisiae^  et  coagulum  lactis,  et  nonnulla  ex  venenis,  excitant 

et  invitant  motum  in  massa  fiirinaria^  aut  cervisia,  aut  caseo, 

aut  corpore  bumano,  successivum  et  continuatum ;  non  tam  ex 

vi  excitantis  quam  ex  praedispositione  et  facili  cessione  exci- 

tatL* 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Tertius,  Motus  Impressionis ;  qui  Motus 
est  etiam  ex  genere  Motus  Assimilationis,  estque  ex  difiusivis 

>  The  tbcory  b«re  proposed  U  nearly  equivalent  to  the  most  recent  views  on  the 
same  sulyect,  as  the  following  passage  will  sufficiently  show. —  It  is  obvious  that  both 
statementg,  however  much  of  truth  they  may  involve,  are  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  not  taid  whether  the  new  properties  engendered  depend  upon  new  types  of 
motioD  or  new  arrangements,  though  the  latter  is  probably  Lieblg's  opinion. 

"All  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  when  taken  together,  establish  the  correctness 
of  the  principle*  long  since  recognised  by  Laplace  and  Berthollet,  namely,  that  an 
olom  or  moUculej  put  in  niotion  by  any  power  whatever,  may  communicate  its  own  mo^ 
tiom  to  another  atom  in  eontad  with  it, 

"  This  is  a  dynamical  law  of  the  most  general  application,  manifested  everywhere 
when  the  reslftance  or  force  opposing  the  motion,  such  as  the  vital  principle,  the  force 
of  affinity,  electricity,  cohesion,  &c.,  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest  the  motion 
imparted. 

*«  This  law  has  only  recently  been  recognised  as  a  cause  of  the  alterations  in  forms 
and  properties  which  occur  in-  our  chemical  combinations ;  and  its  establishment  is 
the  greatest  and  roost  enduring  acquisition  which  chemical  science  has  derived  fh>m 
ihe  study  of  fermentation.** — Liebig's  Lettere  on  Chemistry,  p.  209. 
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motibuB  subtiliBsimiifl.  Nobis  autem  Tisam  est  enin  in  spedem 
propriam  constituere^  propter  difierentiam  insignem  quam  ba- 
bet  erga  priores  duos.  Motus  enim  Assimilationis  simplex 
oorpora  ipsa  transformat ;  ita  ut  si  toUas  primum  movens  nihil 
intersit  ad  ea  que  sequuntur.  Neque  enim  prima  accensio  in 
flammam,  aut  prima  versio  in  aerem^  aliquid  facit  ad  flammam 
aut  aerem  in  generatione  succedentem.  Similiter,  Motns  Ex- 
citationis  omnino  manet,  remoto  primo  moyente,  ad  tempore 
bene  diuturna;  ut  in  corpore  calefacto,  remoto  primo  calore; 
in  ferro  excito,  remoto  magneto ;  in  massa  farinaria,  remoto 
fermento.  At  Motus  Impressionis,  licet  sit  diffusivus,  et  trans- 
itivus,  tamen  perpetuo  pendere  videtur  ex  primo  moyente; 
adeo  ut  sublato  aut  cessante  illo  statim  deficiat  et  pereat; 
itaque  eiiam  memento,  aut  saltem  exiguo  tempore,  transigitor. 
Quare  Motus  illos  Assimilationis  et  Exoitationis,  Motus  C7e- 
neratUmis  Jovian  quia  generatio  manet,  bunc  autem  motum 
Motimi  Generatumis  Satumi,  quia  natus  statim  devoratur  et 
absorbetur,  appellare  consuevimus.  Manifestat  se  vero  hie 
motus  in  tribus ;  in  lucis  radiis ;  sonorum  percussionibus ;  et 
magneticis,  quatenus  ad  communicationeuL^  Etenim  amota 
luce,  statim  pereunt  colores  et  reliqus  imagines  ejus ;  amota 
pereuBsione  prima  et  qUassatione  corporis  inde  facta,  pauIo 
post  perit  sonus.  Licet  enim  soni  etiam  in  medio  per  ventos 
tanquam  per  undas  agitentur;  t^unen  diligentius  notandum  est 
quod  sonus  non  tam  diu  durat  quam  fit  resonatio.'  Etenim 
impulsa  campana,  sonus  ad  bene  magnum  tempus  oontinuari 
videtur ;  imde  quis  facile  in  errorem  labatur,  si  existimet  toto 
illo  tempore  sonum  tanquam  natare  et  hserere  in  aere ;  quod 
falsissimum  est.  Etenim  ilia  resonatio  non  est  idem  sonus 
numero,  sed  renovatur.  Hoc  autem  manifestatur  ex  sedatione 
sive  cobibitione  corporis  percussi.  Si  enim  sistatur  et  deti- 
neatur  campana  fortiter  et  fiat  immobilis,  statim  perit  sonus 
nee  resonatamplius;  ut  in  cbordis,  si  post  primam  percussionem 
tangatur  chorda,  vel  digito  ut  in  lyra,  yel  calamo  ut  in  espinetis, 
statim  desinit  resonatio.  Magneto  autem  remoto  statim  fermm 
decidit.  Luna  autem  a  mari  non  potest  removeri ;  nee  terra 
a  ponderoso  dum  cadit  Itaque  de  illis  nullum  fieri  potest 
experimentum;  sed  ratio  eadem  est. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Quartus,  Motus  dn^figuratumis^  aut  St- 

'  t.  «.  as  regards  ttae  communicatlou  of  influf  nee. 

'  t,  «,  the  original  sound  does  not  last  all  the  time  the  resonance  goct  on. 
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hu;  per  quern  corpora  appetere  videntor,  non  coitionem  aut 

separadonem  aliquam,  sed  sitnm,  et  collocationem,  et  configura* 

tionem  cum  aliis.     Est  autem  iste  motus  valde  abstrusuB,  nee 

bene  inquisitus.     Atqne  in  quibusdam  videtur  quasi  incausa- 

bilis;  licet  re  vera  (ut  existimamus)  non  ita  sit.     Etenim  si 

qna&ratnr  cur  potius  coelum  yolyatur  ab  oriente  in  occiden- 

tem  qnam  ab   occidente  in  orientem ;  aut  cur  vertatur  circa 

polos  positoB  juxta  Ursas  potius  quam  circa  Orion^n,  aut  ex 

alia  aliqua  parte  coeli ;  videtur  ista  quasstio  tanquam  quaedam 

extasis,  cum  ista  potius  ab  experientia,  et  ut  positiva^  recipi 

debeant.     At  in  natura  profecto  sunt  qusDdam  ultima  et  in- 

causabilia;  yennn  hoc  ex  illis  non  esse  videtur.     Etenim  boo 

fieri  existimaiTMis  ex  quadam  harmonia  et  consensu  mundi^  qui 

adhnc  non  venit  in  observationem.^     Quod  si  recipiatur  motus 

terree  ab  occidente   in  orientem,   endem  manent   quiestiones. 

Xam  et  ipsa  super  aliquos  polos  movetur.     Atque  cur  tandem 

debeant  isti  poli  collocari  magis  ubi  sunt  quam  aUbi  ?  '     It^n 

vertidtasy  et  directio,  et  declinatio  magnetis  ad  hunc  motum  re- 

fenmtiir.      Etiam  inveniuntur  in  corporibus  tarn  naturalibus 

quam  artificialibuB,  pnesertim  consistentibus  et  non  fluidis,  col- 

latioquasdam  et  positurapartium,  et  tanquam  villi  et  fibras,  quaa 

diHgenter  investigands  sunt;  utpote  sine  quanun  inventione 

corpora  Ula  oommode  tractari  aut  regi  non  possunt.     At  circu- 

ktiones  illas  in  liquidia,  per  quas  iUa  dum  pressa  sint,  antequam 

se  liberare  possunt,  se  invicem  relevant,  ut  compressionem  illam 

ex  aequo  tolerent,  Motui  Libertatis  verius  assignamns. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Quintus,  Motus  Fertransitionis,  sive  Mo- 
tus tecnndutn  Meatus;  per  quem  virtutes  corporum  magis  aut 
minus  impediuntur  aut  provehuntur  a  mediis  ipsorum,  pro 
natura  corporum  et  virtutum  operantium,  atque  etiam  mediL 
Aliad  enim  medium  luci  convenit,  aliud  sono,  aliud  calori  et 
fingori,  alittd  virtutibus  magneticis,  necnon  aliis  nonnuUis  re- 
spective. 

'  t.  c.  as  merely  positive  fects. 

*  The  most  striking  instance  of  tbli  Mad  orharmony  Is  the  circumstance  that  all 
the  movements  of  the  solar  system  are  in  the  same  general  direction,  ▼!».,  from  west 
to  east.  Laplace  has  attempted  to  calculate  the  probability  that  this  uniformity  is 
the  lesnlt  of  a  common  cause  determining  the  direction  of  their  movements ;  but 
these  numerical  estimations  of  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  any  induction  are,  on 
several  accounts,  altogether  unsatisikctory. 

*  This  passage  shows  that  Bacon  was  not  aware  that  the  poles  are  not  flxed  (collo- 
cati)  anywhere  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the 
c<)nhiozes;— an  addittooal  proof  how  little  of  his  attention  had  been  given  to  mathe> 
matical  physics. 

7.    4 
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Sit  Motus  Decimus  Sextua^  Motua  Regius  (ita  enim  eum 
appellamus)  sive  PolitictiB  ;  per  quern  partes  in  corpore  aliquo 
prsedominantes  et  imperantes  reliquas  partes  frtenant,  domant, 
subigunt^  ordinant,  et  co^nt  eas  adunari,  separari,  coDsistere, 
moveri,  collocari^  non  ex  desideriis  suis,  sed  prout  in  ordine  sit 
et  conducat  ad  bene  esse  partis  illius  imperantis ;  adeo  ut  sit 
quasi  Regimen  et  Politia  qu»dam^  quam  exercet  pars  regens 
in  partes  subditas.  Eminet  autem  hie  motus  pneeipue  in  spiri- 
tibus  animalium,  qui  motus  onmes  partium  reliquarum,  quamdiu 
ipse  in  vigore  est,  contemperat.  Invenitur  autem  in  aliis  cor- 
poribus  in  gradu  quodam  inferiore ;  quemadmodum  dictum  est 
de  sanguine  et  urinis,  quae  non  solvuntur  donee  spiritos,  qui 
partes  earum  commiscebat  et  cohibebat,  emissus  Aierit  aut  suffo- 
catus.  Neque  iste  motus  omnino  spiritibus  proprius  est,  licet 
in  plerisque  corporibus  spiritus  dominentur  ob  motum  celerem 
et  penetrationem.  Yeruntamen  in  corporibus  magis  condensa- 
tis,  nee  spiritu  vivido  et  Tigente  (qualis  inest  argento  vivo  et 
yitriolo)  repletis,  dominantur  potius  partes  crassiores ;  adeo  ut 
nisi  frsenum  et  jugum  hoc  arte  aliqua  excutiatur,  de  nova  ali- 
qua  hujusmodi  corporum  transformatione  minime  sperandnm 
sit  Neque  vero  quispiam  nos  oblitos  esse  existimet  ejus  quod 
nunc  agitur ;  quia  cum  ista  series  et  distributio  motuum  ad  nil 
aliud  spectet,  quam  ut  illorum  Prsedominantia  per  Instantias 
Luctse  melius  inquiratur,  jam  inter  motus  ipsos  PrssdominantiaB 
mentionem  faciamus.  Non  enim  in  descriptione  Motus  istius 
Begii,  de  Prsedominantia  motuum  aut  virtutum  tractamus,  sed 
de  Prsedominantia  partium  in  corporibus.  Hs&c  enim  ea  est 
Prsedominantia,  qusB  speciem  istam  motus  peculiarem  conslituit 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Septimus,  Motus  Rotationu  Spantaneus ; 
per  quem  corpora  motu  gaudentia,  et  bene  coUocata,  natura  sua 
fruimtur,  atque  seipsa  sequuntur,  non  aliud,  et  tanquam  pro- 
prios  petunt  amplexus.  Etenim  videntur  corpora  aut  movere 
sine  termino ;  aut  plane  quiescere ;  aut  ferri  ad  terminum,  ubi 
pro  natura  sua  aut  rotent  aut  quiescant  Atque  qusB  bene 
coUocata  sunt,  si  motu  gaudeant,  movent  per  circulum :  motu 
scilicet  a^terno,  et  infinite.  Quae  bene  coUocata  sunt,  et  motum 
exhorrent,  prorsus  quiescunt.  Qusb  non  bene  coUocata  sunt, 
movent  in  linea  recta  (tanquam  tramite  brevissimo)  ad  consortia 
suorum  connaturaUum.*     Kecipit  autem  Motus  iste  Botationis 

'  This  passa^  is  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  Peripatetic  system  of  physics. 
But  the  modiflcatioDs  which  Bacon  goes  on  to  enumerate,  to  which,  as  he  ooncdves, 
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difierentias  noveiiL     Primam,  centri  sui,  circa  quod  corpora 

moTent ;  Becundam,  polorum  suonim,  supra  quos  movent ;  ter- 

tiam,  circumferentise  sive  ambitus  sui,  prout  distant  a  centre ; 

quartam,  incitationis  suse,  prout  celerius  aut  tardius  rotant; 

quintam,  consequutionis  motus  sui,  yeluti  ab  oriente  in  occiden- 

tem,  aut  ab  occidente  in  orientem ;  sextam^  declinationis  a  cir- 

culo  perfecto  per  spiras  longius  aut  propius  distantes  a  centro 

sue;  aeptaBoam,  declinationis  a  circulo  perfecto  per  spiras  longius 

aut  propms  distantes  a  polls  suis ;  octayam^  distantise  propioris 

aut  longioris  spirarum  suarum  ad  inyicem ;  nonam  et  ultimam, 

variationis  ipsorum  polorum,  si  sint  mobiles ;  quae  ipsa  ad  rota- 

tionem  non  pertinet,  nisi  fiat  circulariterJ     Atque  iste  motus 

communi  et  in^eterata  opinione  habetur  pro  proprio  coelestium. 

Attamen  gravis  de  illo  motu  lis  est  inter  nonnullos  tarn  ex  an- 

tiqnis  quam  modemis,  qui  Rotationem  terraB  attribuerunt»     At 

multo  fortasse  justior  movetur  controversia  (si  modo  res  non  sit 

omnino  extra  controversiam),  an  motu^,  videlicet  iste  (concesso 

quod  terra  stet)  coeli  finibus  contineatur,  an  potius  descendat, 

et  communicetur  aeri  et  aquis.      Motum  autem  Botationis  in 

missilibus,  ut  in  spiculis,  sagittis,  pills  sclopetorum,  et  simili- 

bus,  omnino  ad  Motum  Libertatis  rejicimus. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Octavus,  Motus  Trepidationis,  cui  (ut  ab 
astronomis  intelligitur)  non  multum  fidei  adhibemus.'     Nobis 

the  eternal  circular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  subject,  are  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  whole  d  priori  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  system  of  astronomy  as  that 
which  we  And  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphyne».  It  has  not  been  suffldentiy 
observed  that  the  Ptolemaic  system  is  no  less  at  variance  with  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy than  the  heliocentrical.  The  attempts  of  Turrianus  and  Fracastorius  to 
construct  what  may  be  called  an  orthodox  system  of  astronomy —  that  is  one  in  which 
all  the  motions  should  take  place  in  circles  of  which  the  earth  is  the  centre — was  sug- 
gested chiefly,  as  vre  learn  from  the  ffomocemtrica  of  the  latter,  by  the  wish  to  reconcile 
astronomy  and  philosophy.  It  had  no' scientific  value,  since  it  left  all  the  phenomena 
of  variations  of  jMirallax  and  apparent  diameter  unexplained,  or,  at  any  rate,  gave 
an  explanation  of  them  which -no  astronomer  would  accept.  It  was  nevertheless 
favourably  received  by  the  systematic  Peripaticians.  See,  for  instance,  Flaminius, 
De  prima  FhHoBoph,  Paraph,  p.  119.     (I  quote  the  Basle  edition  of  1557.) 

'  I  believe  the  sense  is  that  unless  we  restrict  ourselves  to  circular  motion,  that  is, 
unless  we  reject  the  sixth  and  seventh  species  of  variation,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  suppose  the  poles  themselves  to  be  movable :  in  other  words,  that  the  phenomena 
of  which  we  could  by  this  hypothesis  give  an  account  may  be  adequately  represented 
without  it  by  means  of  spirals. 

'  The  name  of  trepidation  was  given  by  the  Alphonsine  astronomers  to  a  motion 
by  which  they  imagined  the  starry  heaven  to  be  affected,  and  in  virtue  of  which  Its 
equinoxes  described  small  circles  of  nine  degrees  radius  about  those  of  the  ninth  or 
next  superior  orb.  To  accotmt  for  this  motion  they  introduced  a  tenth  orb.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  thus  accounted  for  was  altogether  imaginary,  although  it  la 
true  that  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  by  supposed  variations  of  which  the  idea  of 
trepidation  was  suggested,  is  not  rigorously  constant.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
■Bacon's  hesitation  to  accept  the  astronomical  motion  of  trepidation  had  any  better 
foundation  than  his  doubts  whether  the  proper  motions  of  the  planetary  orbs  were 
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autem  corporum  nataralium  appetitus  ubique  serio  peracratan-' 
tibus  occurrit  iste  motus;  et  constitui  debere  yidetur  in  spedem. 
Est  autem  hie  motus  veluti  aetemaB  eujusdam  captivitatis. 
Videlicet  ubi  corpora  non  omnino  pro  natura  sua  bene  locata^ 
et  tamen  non  prorsus  male  se  habentia^  perpetuo  trepidant,  et 
irrequiete  se  agant^  nee  statu  suo  contenta^  nee  ulterius  ansa 
progredL  Talis  invenitur  motus  in  corde  et  pulsibus  anima- 
lium ;  et  necesse  est  ut  sit  in  omnibus  corporibus^  quae  statu 
ancipiti  ita  degunt  inter  commoda  et  inoommoda^  ut  distracta 
liberare  se  tentent,  et  denuo  repuLsam  patiantur,  et  tamen  per- 
petuo experiantur. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Nonus  et  postremus,  motus  ille  cui  Tix 
nomen  motus  competit^  et  tamen  est  plane  motus.  Quem 
motum^  ,Motum  Decubitusy  sive  Motum  ExharrentuB  Matus^ 
vocare  licet  Per  hunc  motum  terra  stat  mole  sua,  moventibus 
se  extremis  suis  in  medium ;  non  ad  centrum  imaginativum,  sed 
ad  unionem.  Per  bunc  etiam  appetitum  omnia  majorem  in 
modum  condensata  motum  exhorrent,  atque  illis  pro  omni 
appetitu  est  non  moveri;  et  licet  infinitis  modis  vellicentur  et 
provocentur  ad  motum,  tamen  naturam  suam  (quoad  possunt) 
tuentur.  Quod  si  ad  motum  compeUantur,  tamen  boc  agere 
semper  yidentur  ut  quietem  et  statum  suum  recuperent,  neque 
amplius  moveant.  Atque  circa  boc  certe  se  agilia  prsebent,  et 
satis  pemiciter  et  rapide  (ut  pertsesa  et  impatientia  omnis 
mors)  contendunt  Hujus  autem  appetitus  imago  ex  parte 
tantum  cemi  potest;  quia  hie  apud  nos,  ex  si^bactione  et 
concoctione  coelestium  ^,  omne  tangibile  non  tantum  non  con- 
densatum  est  ad  ultimitatem,  sed  etiam  cum  spiritu  nonnidlo 
miscetur. 

Proposuimus  itaque  jam  species  sive  elementa  simplicia 
motuum,  appetituum,  et  virtutum  activarum,  quaa  sunt  in  na- 
tura maxime  catholica.  Neque  parum  scientias  naturalis  sub 
illis  adumbratum  est.  Non  negamus  tamen  et  alias  species 
fortafise  addi  posse,  atque  istas  ipsas  divisiones  secundum  ve- 
riores  rerum  venas  tcansferri,  denique  in  minorem  numermn 
posse  redigi.  Neque  tamen  hoc  de  divisionibus  aliquibus  abs- 
tractis  intelligimus :   veluti  si  quis  dicat  corpora  appetere  Tel 

anything  more  than  •<  res  conficts  et  supposite.**  The  question  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  trepidation  could  only  be  decided  by  a  person  conyersant  with  tb« 
details  of  the  received  system  of  astronomy. 

■  In  illustration  of  this  phrase,  see  note  1  p.  267. 
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coii8erTatk>iiem,  vel  exaltationem,  rel  propagationem,  yel  fru- 
itionem  natorse  suse;  aut  si  quia  dicat  motus  rerum  tendere 
ad  conservationem  et  boiium»  vel  umversi,  ut  Antitypiam  et 
Nexum;  vel  universitatimi  magnarum^  ut  Motus  Coogrega- 
tionis  Majoris^  Sotationis^  et  Exhorrentiie  Motus ;  Tel  formanim 
specialium,  ut  reliquos.  Licet  enim  hsec  vera  sint^  tamen  nisi 
termineutur  in  materia  et  fabrica  secundum  veras  lineas^  spe- 
culatiya  sunt^  et  minus  utilia.  Interim  sufficient  et  boni  erunt 
usus  ad  pensitandas  Prcedominantias  virtutum  et  exquirendaa 
Instantias  Lucte ;  id  quod  nunc  agitur. 

Etenim  ex  bis  quos  proposuimus  motibus  alii  prorsus  sunt 
inyincibiles ;  alii  aliis  sunt  fortiores,  et  illos  ligant^  fr^nant^ 
disponunt;  alii  aliis  longius  jaculantur ;  alii  alios  tempore  et 
celeritate  pnevertunt;  alii  alios  fovent,  roborant^  ampllantj 
accelerant 

Motus  AntitypisB  ommno  est  adamantinus  et  inyincibilis. 
Utrom  vero  Motus  Nexus  sit  invindbilis  adhuc  h»remus. 
Neque  enim  pro  certo  affirmaverimus  utrum  detur  Vacuum, 
sive  coaoenratum  sive  permistum.^  At  de  illo  nobis  constat, 
rationem  iUam,  propter  quam  introductum  est  Vacutun  a  Leu- 
cippo  et  Democrito  (videlicet  quod  absque  eo  non  possent 
eadem  corpora  complecti  et  implere  majora  et  minora  spatia), 
talsaaa  esse.  Est  enim  plane  pUca  matericg  complicantis  et  re- 
plicantis  se  per  spatia,  inter  certos  fines,  absque  interpositione 
Yacui ;  neque  est  in  aere  ex  vacuo  bis  millies  (tantum  enim 
esse  oportet^plus  quam  in  auro.^    Id  quod  ex  potentissimis 

'  **  Vacanm  pcrmistuin,'*  Kcrby  kxt^pi^ov,  is  vacuum  difiUsed  through  the  inter- 
iUces  of  any  portion  of  matter.  By  **  vacuum  coacervatum,**  Ktvhv  #c«xtt'pt^/u^^oy»  is 
meant  dear  empty  space.  See,  for  this  distiuctlon,  Aristotle,  Phyt,  iv.  7.  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  whom  Bacon  mentions  more  than  once,  approves  of  those  who  admit  the 
former  kind  of  vacuum  and  reject  the  latter.     See  the  Introduction  to  his  Spiritaiia, 

[It  Is  perhaps  worth  observhig  that  In  the  fahle  entitled  "  Copido  sive  Atomus  (Z>e 
Sap,  Vet.  xvll.),  where  the  theory  of  a  vacuum  is  mentioned,  this  distinction  was  not 
totrodoced  tUl  Bacon  revised  the  work  in  his  later  years.  The  passage  which  stands 
tbus  in  the  original  edition  (1609) — "  Quisquis  autem  atomum  ponit  et  vacuum,  neces* 
Briovlrtutem  atomi  ad  dlstans  introduclt**  —  is  altered,  in  the  edition  published  by 
lUwley  after  Bacon's  death,  to  **  Quisquis  autem  atomum  asserit  atque  vacuum  (licet 
Istud  vacuum  intermlstum  ponat,  non  segregatum)  necessario,"  &c. — /.  5.] 

*  <«  Ex  vacuo  bis  millies  "  is  to  be  rendered  **  two  thousand  times  as  much  of 
^neuity."  Bacon  (vid.  supr^  ii.  5a)  thought  spirit  of  wine  a  hundred  times  denser 
than  its  own  vapour,  and  gold  twenty-one  times  denser  than  spirit  of  wine.  In  the 
HiUaria  Denn  et  Rari,  he  remarks  that  air  Is  at  least  a  hundred-fold  rarer  than 
vater ;  and  from  the  table  there  given  it  appears  that  the  specific  density  of  gold  is  to 
that  of  water  as  1000  to  56,  nearly.  Hence  he  must  have  estimated  the  density  of 
BoU  at  1900-fold  that  of  air.  Now,  If  we  take  the  same  weight  of  air  and  of  gold,  it  is 
clear  that»  neglecting  the  space  occupied  by  the  solid  matter,  supposed  equally  dense,  of 
«ch,  the  ratio  of  their  densities  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ♦*  vacua  permista  **  which 
they  respectively  contain,  and  that  If  we  take  the  solid  matter  into  account  the  **  ex 
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corpomm  pneumaticonun  virtutibua  (qtuB'aliter  tanquam  pnU 
Teres  minuti  natarent  in  vacuo),  et  multis  aliis  demonstra- 
tionibus^  nobis  satis  liquet  Beliqui  vero  Motus  regunt  et 
reguntur  invicem^  pro  rationibus  vigoris^  quanti,  incitationis^ 
ejaculationis^  necnon  turn  auziliorum  turn  impedimentorom 
'quae  occumint 

Exempli  gratia:  magnes  armatus  nonnuUus  detinet  etsus- 
penditferrum,  ad  sexagecuplum  pondus  ipsius;  eo  usque  dozni- 
natur  Motus  Congregationia  Minoris  super  Motum  Congrega- 
tionis  Majoris ;  quod  si  majus  fiierit  pondus^  succumbit.  Yectis 
tanti  roboris  sublevabit  tantum  pondus ;  eo  usque  dominatur 
Motus  Libertafis  super  Motum  Congregationis  Majoris;  sin 
majus  fuerit  pondus,  succumbit.  Corium  tensum  ad  tensuram 
talem  non  rumpitur;  eo  usque  dominatur  Motus  Continu- 
ationis  super  Motum  Tensurse ;  quod  si  ulterior  fuerit  tensora, 
rumpitur  corium,  et  succumbit  Motus  Continuationis.  Aqua 
per  rimam  perforationis  talis  effluit ;  eo  usque  dominatur  Motus 
Congregationis  Majoris  super  Motum  Continuationis ;  quod  si 
minor  faerit  rima,  succumbit,  et  vincit  Motus  Continuationis. 
In  pulyere  sulphuris  solius  immissi  ^  in  sclopetum  cum  pila,  et 
admoto  igne,  non  emittitur  pila ;  in  eo  Motus  Congregationis 
Majoris  vincit  Motum  Hyles.  At  in  pulvere  pjrrio  immisso 
vincit  Motus  Hyles  in  sulphure,  adjutus  Motibus  Hyles  et 
Fugas  in  nitro.  Et  sic  de  cseteris.  Etenim  Instantise  Luctse 
(qu»  indicant  Praedominantiam  Yirtutum,  et  secundum  quas 
rationes  et  calculos  praedominentur  et  succumbant)  acri  et  se- 
dula  diligentia  undique  simt  conquirendse. 

Etiam  modi  et  rationes  ipsius  succumbentiaB  motuum  dili- 
genter  sunt  introspiciendas.  Nempe,  an  omnino  cessent,  yel 
potius  usque  nitantur,  sed  ligentur.  Etenim  in  corporibus  hie 
apud  nos,  nulla  vera  est  quies,  nee  in  integria  nee  in  partibus ; 
sed  tantum  secundum  apparentiam.  Quies  autem  ista  apparens 
causatur  aut  per  uSSquilibrium,  aut  per  absolutam  Praedomi- 
nantiam  Motuum.  Per  Equilibrium,  ut  in  bilancibus,  quas 
stant  si  aequa  sint  pondera.  Per  Praedominantiam,  ut  in  hy- 
driis  perforatis,  ubi  quiescit  aqua,  et  detinetur  a  decasu,  per 

vacuo  "  in  the  case  of  air  must  bear  a  larger  ratio  than  that  of  the  densities  to  the 
**  ex  vacuo  '*  of  gold  ;•  so  that  we  may  take  it  in  round  numbers  to  be  as  two  thouond 
to  one,  as  In  the  text. 

The  passage  is  important  as  showing  that  Bacon,  notwithstanding  his  fjrequent  men- 
tion of  Democritus,  did  not  adopt  the  atomic  philosophy,  though  he  did  not  absolutely 
n^iect  the  physical  part  of  it 

'  [So  in  the  original  edition.]     The  true  reading  seems  to  be  "Immissa" 
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Fnedominantiain  Motus  Nexus.      Notandnm  tamen  est  (ut 

diximus)  quatenus  nitantur  motus  illi  succumbentes.     Etenim 

si  quis  per  luctam  detineatur  extensus  in  terra^  brachiis  et 

tibiis  vinctis^  aut  aliter  detentis ;  atque  ille  tamen  totis  viribus 

lesu^ere  nitatur;  non  est  minor  nixus^  licet  non  proficiat. 

HujuB  autem  rei  conditio  (scilicet  utrum  per  Prsedominantiam 

motiia  succumbens  quasi  annihiletur^   an   potius   continuetur 

nixoB,  lioet  non  conspiciatur)^  quae  latet  in  conflictibus,  ap- 

parebit  fortasse  in  concurrentiis.     Exempli  gratia;  fiat  expe- 

rimentum  in  sdopeiis,  utrum  sclopetus^  pro  tanto  spatio  quo 

emittat  pilam  in  linea  directa,  sive  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur)  in 

puncto  bianco^  debiliorem  edat   percussionem   ejaculando  in 

supra,  ubi  Motus  Ictus  est  simplex,  quam  desuper,  ubi  Motus 

Grayitotis  concnrrit  cum  Ictu. 

Etiam  canones  Prsedominantiarum  qui  occurrunt  coUigendi 
sunt.  Yeluti,  quod  quo  commimius  est  bonum  quod  appetitur, 
eo  Motus  est  fortior :  ut  Motus  Nexus,  qui  respicit  conunu- 
nionem  universi,  fortior  est  Motu  Gravitatis,  qui  respicit  com- 
munionem  densoruuL  Etiam  quod  appetitus  qui  simt  boni 
privati,  non  pr»valent  plerunque  contra  appetitus  boni  magis 
publici,  nisi  in  paryis  quantis.  Quae  utinam  obtinerent  in 
civilibus. 

XLIX* 

Inter  Prserogativas  Instantiarum  ponemus  loco  vicesimo 
quinto  Instantias  Innuentes ;  eas  scilicet,  quas  commoda  ho- 
minum  innuunt  aut  designant.  Etenim  ipsum  Posse  et  ipsum 
Scire  naturam  humanam  amplificant,  non  beant.  Itaque  de- 
cerpenda  sunt  ex  universitate  rerum  ea  quae  ad  usus  vitas 
maxime  fadunt.  Yerum  de  iis  erit  magis  proprius  dicendi 
locus,  cum  Deduetumes  ad  Praxim  tractabimus.  Quinetiam  in 
ipso  opere  Interpretationis  circa  singula  subjecta,  locum  semper 
CharUB  HumamB^  sive  Charter  OptativcB^  assignamus.  Etenim 
et  qmerere  et  optare  non  inepte,  pars  scientiae  est. 

L. 

Inter  Prserogativas  Instantiarum  ponemus  loco  yicesimo 
sexto  Instantias  Polychrestas.  Eas  sunt,  quaa  pertinent  ad  varia 
et  saBpius  occurrunt;  ideoque  operas  et  novis  probationibus  baud 
panun  parcunt.  Atque  de  instruments  ipsis  atque  ingeniatio- 
nibuB  proprius  exit  dicendi  locus,  cum  Deductiones  ad  Praxim 
et  Experimentandi  Modos  tractabimus.  Quinetiam  quae  adhuc 
cognita  sunt  et  in  usum  venerunt,  in  Historiis  Particularibus 
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smgulamm  artiom  describentor.  In  prssenti  antem  suljim- 
gemiu  quaedam  catholica  circa  ea  pro  exemplis  tantum  Polj* 
chrestL 

Operator  igitur  homo  Baper  corpora  natoralia  (prseter  ipsam 
admotionem  et  amotionem  corporum  fflmpUcem)  septem  pne- 
cipue  modis :  nempe^  Tel  per  exclusionem  eorum  qtUB  impediunt 
et  disturbant ;  vel  per  compressiones,  eztensiones,  agitationes, 
et  hujusmodi ;  yel  per  calorem  et  frigus ;  vel  per  moram  in  loco 
convenienti;  Tel  per  frenum  et  regimen  motus;  vel  per  con- 
sensuB  speciales ;  vel  per  altemationem  tempestivam  et  debitam, 
atque  seriem  et  succesdonem  honim  omnium ;  aut  saltern  non- 
nuUorum  ex  illis* 

Ad  primum  igitur  quod  attinet;  aer  communis  qui  undique 
praesto  est  et  se  ingerit,  atque  radii  coelestium^  multum  turbant. 
QusB  itaque  ad  illorum  exclusionem  faciunt,  merito  haberi 
possint  pro  Poljchrestis.  Hue  igitur  pertinent  materies  et 
crassities  vasorum,  in  quibus  corpora  ad  operationem  praqiarata 
reponuntur.  Similiter,  modi  accurati  obturationis  vasorum^ 
per  consolidationem  et  lutum  sapientuB,  ut  loquuntur  chymici 
Etiam  clausara  per  liquores  in  extinua,  utilissima  res  est;  ut 
cum  infundunt  olemn  super  vinum  aut  succos  herbarum,  quod 
expandendo  se  in  smnmitate  instar  operculi,  optime  ea  ooDaervat 
illassa  ab  aere.  Neque  pulveres  res  mal»  sunt;  qui,  licet  con- 
tineant  aerem  permistum,  tamen  vim  aeris  coacervati  et  drcum- 
fusi  arcent;  ut  fit  in  conservatione  uvarum  et  fructuum  intra 
arenam,  et  farinam.  Etiam  cent,  mel,  pix,  et  hujusmodi  tenacia, 
recte  obducuntur  ad  clausuram  perfectiorem,  et  ad  summoven- 
dum  aerem  et  ccelestia.  Etiam  nos  experimentum  quandoque 
fecimus,  ponendo  vas,  necnon  aliqua  alia  corpora,  intra  argentom 
vivum,  quod  omnium  longe  densissimimi  est  ex  iis  qu»  ciicum- 
fundi  possunt.  Quinetiam  specus  et  cavern®  subterranes 
magni  usus  sunt  ad  prohibendum  insolationem  et  aerem  istom 
apertum  prsedatorium ;  qualibus  utuntur  Germani  Septentrio- 
nales  pro  granariis.  Necnon  repositio  corporum  in  fundo  aqua- 
rum  ad  hoc  spectat,  ut  memini  me  quippiam  audisse  de  utribus 
vini  demissis  in  profundum  puteum,  ad  infrigidationem  scilicet; 
sed  casu  et  per  neglectum  ac  oblivionem  ibidem  remanentibus 
per  multoB  annos,  et  deinde  extractis ;  unde  viniun  factum  est 
non  solum  non  vapidum  aut  emortuum,  sed  multo  magis  nobOe 
ad  gustum,  per  commixtionem  partium  suarum  (ut  videtur) 
magis  exquisitam.    Quod  si  postulet  res  ut  corpora  demittantnr 
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adfimdaiD  aquarum^  veluti  intra  fluvios  aut  mare^  neque  tamen 

aquas  tangant,  nee  in  vasibus  obturatis  concludantar,  sed  aere 

tantum  circumdentur;  bonus  est  usus  vasis  illius  quod  adhibitum 

est  nonnunquam  ad  operandum  subter  aquis  super  navigia  de- 

mersa,  ut  urinatores  diutius  manere  possint  sub  aquis,  et  per 

Tices  ad  tempus  respirare.     Illud  hujusmodi  erat     Conficie- 

batui  dolium  ex  metallo  concavum,  quod  demittebatur  ssqaa- 

bHiter  ad  superficiem  aquee,  atque  sic  deportabat  totum  aerem 

qui  continebatur  in  dolio  secum  in  fundum  maris.  Stabat  autem 

super  pedes  tres  (instar  tripodis),  qui  longitudinis  erant  ali- 

quanto  nunoris  statura  hominis ;   ita  ut  urinator  posset  cum 

anbelitus  deficeret,  immittere  caput  in  cayum  dolii,  et  respirare, 

et  deinde  opus  continuare.     Atque  audivimus  inventam  esse 

jam  mafihinam   aliquam  navicular    aiit  scaphse,  quae  homines 

subter  aquis  vehere  possit  ad  spatia  nonnulla.^     Verum  sub 

tali  yase,  quale  modo  diximus,  corpora  quaevis  facile  suspendi 

possint;  cujus  causa  hoc  ezperimentum  adduximus. 

Est  et  alius  usus  diligentis  et  perfectae  clausuras  corporum: 
nempe,  non  solum  ut  prohibeatur  aditus  aeris  per  exterius  (de 
quo  jam  dictum  est),  verum  etiam  ut  cohibeatur  exitus  spiri- 
tus  corporis,  super  quod  fit  operatic  per  interius.  Necesse  est 
enim  ut  operanti  circa  corpora  naturalia  constet  de  summis 
suis:  viz.  quod  nihil  expirarit  aut  effluxerit.  Fiunt  enim  pro- 
fundae  alterationes  in  corporibus,  quando,  natura  prohibente 
annihilationem,  ars  prohibeat  etiam  deperditionem  aut  CTola* 
tionem  alicujns  partis.  Atque  hac  de  re  invaluit  opinio  falsa 
(quas  si  vera  esset,  de  ista  conservatione  summas  certas  absque 
diminutione  esset  fere  desperandum) :  viz.  spiritus  corporum,  et 
aerem  majori  gradu  caloris  attenuatum,  nullis  vasorum  daustris 
posse  contineri,  quin  per  poros  vasorum  subtiliores  evolent 
Atque  in  banc  opinionem  adducti  sunt  homines  per  vulgata  ilia 
experimenta,  poculi  inrersi  super  aquam  cum  caodela  aut  charta 
inflammata,  ex  quo  fit  ut  aqua  sursum  attrahatur;  atque  si* 
militer  ventosarum,  quae  super  flammam  calefactaB  trahun» 
camea.  Cxistimant  enim  in  utroque  experimento  aerem  at- 
tenuatum emitti,  et  inde  quantum  ipsius  minui,  ideoque  aquam 
aut  camea  per  Nexum  succedere.    Quod  falsissimum  est.     Aer 

*  According  to  Bcckmano,  the  flnt  distinct  mention  of  the  diving-bell,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  is  to  t>e  found  in  Fainsius,  as  quoted  by  Schott  Fainsius  gives  an  ac- 
cmnt  of  some  Greeks  who  exhibited  a  dlying-bell  at  Toledo,  before  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  his  comty  in  1638. 
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enim  non  quanta  dimlntutury  sed  apatio  contrahitar;  neque 
incipit  motuB  bte  successionis  aqtUB,  antequam  fiat  extinctio 
flamTTiffi  aut  refirigeratio  aeris ;  adeo  ut  medici^  quo  fortius  at- 
trahant  ventosse^  ponant  spongias  frigidas '  aqua  madefiictas 
fiuper  ventosas.  Itaque  non  est  cur  homines  multum  sibi 
metuant  de  facili  exitu  aeris  aut  spirituum.  Licet  enim  verum 
sit  etiam  solidissima  corpora  habere  suos  poros^  tamen  «gre 
patitur  aer  aut  spiritus  comminutionem  sui  ad  tantam  subtili- 
tatem;  quemadmodum  et  aqua  exire  recusat  per  rimam  minus- 
culam. 

De  secundo  vero  modo  ex  septem  prsedictis  illud  imprimis 
notandum  est^  yalere  certe  compressiones  et  hujusmodi  yiolentias 
ad  motum  localem,  atque  alia  id  genus,  potentissime ;  ut  in  ma- 
chinis  et  missilibus ;  etiam  ad  destructionem  corporis  oiganici^ 
atque  earum  virtutum  quae  consistunt  plane  in  motu.  Omnis 
enim  yita,  immo  etiam  omnis  flamma  et  ignitio  destruitur  per 
compressiones;  ut  et  omnis  machina  corrumpitur  et  confunditur 
per  easdem.  Etiam  ad  destructionem  virtutum  que  consistunt 
in  posituris,  et  dissimilaritate  partium  paulo  crassiore ;  ut  in 
coloribus  (neque  enim  idem  color  floris  integri  et  contusi,  neque 
succini  integri  et  pulverizati) ;  etiam  in  saporibus  (neque  enim 
idem  sapor  pyri  immaturi,  et  ejusdem  compressi  ac  subaeti;  nam 
manifesto  dulcedinem  m^jorem  concipit).  Verum  ad  transfer- 
mationes  et  alterationes  nobiliores  corporum  similarium  non 
multum  valent  ist®  yiolentis ;  quia  corpora  per  eas  non  acqui- 
runt  consistentiam  aliquam  novam  constantem  et  quiescentem, 
sed  transitoriam,  et  nitentem  semper  ad  restitutionem  et  libe- 
rationem  suL  Attamen  non  abs  re  foret  hujus  rei  &cere  expe- 
rimenta  aliqua  diligentiora ;  ad  hoc  scilicet,  utrum  condensatio 
corporis  bene  similaris  (qualia  sunt  aer,  aqua,  oleum,  et  hujus- 
modi), aut  rarefactio  similiter  per  violentiam  indita,  possint  fieri 
constantes  et  fixe  et  quasi  mutatss  in  naturam.  Id  quod  prime 
experiendum  per  moram  simplicem;  deinde  per  auxllia  et 
consensus.  Atque  illud  nobis  in  promptu  fuisset  (si  modo  in 
mentem  venisset),  cum  aquam  (de  qua  alibi)  per  malleationes  et 
pressoria  condensavimus,  antequam  erumperet.  Debueramus 
enim  sphssram  complanatam  per  aliquot  dies  sibi  permisisse,  et 
tum  demum  aquam  extraxisse ;  ut  fieret  experimentum,  utrum 
statim  impletura  fuisset  talem  dunensionem,  qualem  habebat 
ante  condensationem.    Quod  si  non  fecisset  aut  statim,  aut  certe 

*  The  right  reading  is  doubtlen  **  frigldft ;  "  but  the  sense  is  obvious. 
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panlo  poet,  oanstans  videlicet  &cta  yideri  potuisset  ista  conden- 

satio;   sin  minus,  apparuisset  factam  fuisse  restitutionem^  et 

compressionem  fuisse  transitoriauL     Etiam  simile  quiddam  £ar 

ciendum  erat  circa  extensionem  aeris  in  ovis  vitreis.     Etenim 

debnerat  fieri,  post  exuctionem  fortem,  subita  et  firma-  obtu- 

ratio;  deinde  debuerant  ova  ilia  manere  ita  obturata  per  non- 

nuUoe  dies;  et  turn  demum  experiendum  fuisset,  utrum  aperto 

foramine  attractus.  fuisset  aer  cum  sibilo,  aut  etiam  attracta 

fuisset  tanta  quantitas  aqus  post  immersionem,  quanta  fuisset  ab 

initio,  A  nulla  adhibita  fuisset  mora.   Frobabile  enim,  aut  saltem 

dignum  probatione  est,  luec  fieri  potuisse  et  posse ;  proptcrea 

quod  in  corporibus  paulo  magis  dissimilaribus  similia  efficiat 

mora  temporis.    Etenim  baculum  per  compressionem  curvatum 

postaliqaod  tempus  non  resilit ;  neque  id  imputandum  est  alicui 

depenStioni  ex  quanto  ligni  per  moram ;  nam  idem  fiet  in  lamina 

ferri  (si  augeatur  mora),  quae  non  est  expirabilis.    Quod  si  non 

suooedat  experimentum  per  moram  simplicem,  tamen  non  dese- 

rendum  est  negotium,  sed  auxilia  alia  adhibenda.     Non  enim 

parum  lucri  fit,  si  per  violentias  indi  possint  corporibus  naturse 

fixiB  et  constantes.     Hac  enim  ratione  aer  possit  verti  in  aquam 

per  condenaationes,  et  complura  alia  id  genus.     Dominus  enim 

est  homo  motuum  yiolentorum,  magis  quam  cseterorum. 

At  tertiufl  ex  septem  modis,  refertur  ad  magnum  illud 
organum,  tarn  naturas  quam  artis,  quoad  operandum ;  videlicet 
calidum  et  frigidum.  Atque  in  hac  parte  claudicat  plane 
potentia  humana,  tanquam  ex  uno  pede.  Habemus  enim  ca- 
lorem  ignis,  qui  caloribus  solis  (prout  ad  nos  deferuntur)  et 
caloribus  ftp^nmlinTn  quasi  infinitis  partibus  potentior  est  et 
intensior.  At  deest  fngus,  nisi  quale  per  tempestates  hyemales, 
aut  per  eavenias,  aut  per  circundationes  niyis  et  glaciei,  haberi 
potest :  quod  in  comparatione  »quari  potest  cum  calore  fortasse 
solis  meridiano  in  regione  aliqua  ex  torridis,  aucto  insuper  per 
reyerberatioiies  montium  et  parietum ;  nam  hujusmodi  utique 
tarn  ealores  quam  firigora  ab  animaJibus  ad  tempus  exiguum 
tolerari  possunt.  Nihili  autem  sunt  fere  pr»  calore  fomacis 
ardentis,  aut  alicujus  frigoris  quod  hide  gradtu  respondeat.  Ita- 
que  omnia  hie  apud  nos  yergunt-  ad  rarefactionem,  et  desicca^ 
tionem,  et  consumptionem :  nihil  fere  ad  condensationem  et  in- 
tenerationem,  nisi  per  misturas  et  modes  quasi  spurios.  Quare 
Instantise  Frigoris  omni  diligentia  sunt  conquirendse ;  quales 
videntur  inveniri  in  expositione  corporum  super  turres  quando 
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gelat  acriter ;  in  caTemis  Bubteiraneis ;  circnndataonibuB  bItis 
et  glaciei  in  locis  profondioribius^  et  ad  hoe  excavatiB;  de- 
missione  corporum  in  puteos ;  sepnlturis  oorpomm  in  argento 
vivo  et  metallifl ;  immersione  corporum  in  aquis^  qnie  vertunt 
Ugna  in  lapides;  defoeaione  corporum  in  terra  (qnalis  fertur 
apud  Chinenses  esse  ccHifectio  porcellanie,  ubi  mass®  ad  hoe 
facts  dicuntnr  manere  intra  terram  per  qnadraginta  aut  quin- 
quaginta  annos^  et  tranamitti  ad  hasredes,  tanquam  minene 
quasdam  artificiales);  et  hujusmodi.  Quinetaam  quae  inter- 
yeniunt  in  natura  eondeneationes,  fact®  per  frigoia,  similiter 
stmt  investigandse' ;  ut,  caudis  eorum  cc^nitiB^  transferri  poe- 
sint  in  artes.  Quales  cemuntur  in  exudatione  marmoris  et 
lapidum ;  in  rorationibud  Buper  vitra  per  interius  fenestranmiy 
sub  auroram^  post  gelu  noclis ;  in  originibus  et  collectionibu0 
vaporum  in  aquas  sub  terra,  unde  s«pe  scaturiunt  fontes;  et 
qusecunque  sunt  hujus  generis. 

Inveniuntur  autem,  prteter  ilia  quse  sunt  frigida  ad  taetnm, 
quaedam  alia  potestate  frigida,  quas  etaam  condensant ;  venm- 
tamen  operari  Tidentur  super  corpora  animalium  tantum,  et  vix 
ultra.  Hujus  generis  se  ostendunt  multa  in  medicinis  et  etn- 
plastris.  Alia  autem  condensant  cames  et  partes  tangibiles; 
qualia  sunt  medlcamenta  astringentja,  atque  etiam  inspisBantia; 
alia  condensant  spiritus ;  id  quod  maxime  cemitor  in  soporiferis. 
Duplex  autem  est  modus  condensationis  spirituuro,  per  medl- 
camenta soporlfera,  sive  proTocantia  somnum :  alter  per  seda* 
tionem  motus ;  alter  per  fugam  spiritnum.  Etenim  viola,  rdsa 
sicca,  lactuca,  et  hujusmodi  benedicta  sive  benigna,  per  vacpores 
suos  amicos  et  moderate  refirigerantes,  invitant  spirittts  ut  se 
uniant,  et  ipsorum  acrem  et  inqtiietum  motmn  compescaht 
Etiam  aqua  rosacea,  apposita  ad  nares  in  deliquixs  aEnimie, 
spiritus  resolutos  et  nimium  relaxatos  se  recipere  fsBAt,  et 
tanquam  alit  At  opiata  et  eorum  affinia  spiritus  plane  fiigant, 
ex  qualitate  sua  maligna  et  inimica.  Itaque  si  appUcentor 
parti  exteriori,  statim  aufugiunt  spiritus  ab  ilia  parte,  nee  am^ 
plius  libenter  influimt:  sin  sumantur  interius,  vapores  eorom, 
ascendentes  ad  caput,  spiritus  in  ventriculis  cerebri  contentos 
undequaque  fugant;  cumque  se  retrahant  spiritus  neque  in 
aliam  partem  effugere  possint,  per  consequens  coeunt  et'oon- 
densantur;  et  quandoque  plane  extinguuntur  et  suffocantar; 
licet  rursus  eadem  opiata  moderate  smnpta,  per  accidens  secun- 
darium  (videlicet  condensationem  illam  quad  a  coitione  suocedit), 
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confortent  spiritus,  eosqne  reddaot  magis  robustOB,  et  retuDdant 
eonim  inutiles  et  incensivoB '  motus^  ex  quo  ad  curas  morborum, 
et  yite  proloDgationem  baud  panim  conferant. 

Etiam  prsparationes  oorporum  ad  exdipiendum  Frigus  non 
Bant  omittendiB ;  veluti  quod  aqua  parum  tepida  facilius  con- 
glacietor  qnarn  omnino  irigida,  et  bi^usmodu 

Pneiereay  quia  natura  Frigus  tarn  parce  suppeditat^  facien- 
dum est  quemadmoduxn  pbarmacopobe  solent;    qui    quando 
eimplex  aliquod  baberi  nou  possit,  capiunt  succedaneum  ejus,  et 
quid  pro  quoy  ut  vocant;  veluti  lignum  aloes  pro  xylobalsamo', 
cassiam  pro  cinamomo.     Simili  modo  diligenter  circumspicien- 
dum  est»  d  qxm  sint  succedanea  fingoris;  videlicet  quibus  modis 
fieri  posfiintoondensationes  in  corporibus,  aliter  quam  per  frigus, 
quod  ilfats  efficit  ut  opus  suum  proprium.     lUie  autem  conden- 
satioiies  yidentur  intra  quatemtun  numerum  (quantum  adfauc 
liquet)  oontinerL    Quarum  prima  yidetur  fieri  per  contrusionem 
simplicem;  qum  parum  potest  ad  densitatem  constantero  (resi- 
liunt  entm  corpora)  sed  nibilominus  forte  res  auxiliaris  esse 
queat    Secunda  fit  p^  contractionem  partium  crassiorum  in 
CQipore  aliquo^post  CTolationem  aut  exitum  partium  tenuiorum, 
ut  fit  in  indoirationibus  per  ignem,  et  repetitis  extinctionibus 
metaUorum,  et  sinulibus.     Tertia  fit  per  ooitionem  partium  ho- 
moge^earum,  qus  sunt  majdme  solidae  in  corpore  aliquo,  atque 
antea  fiierant  distraetSB,  et  cum  minus  solidis  commist«e :  veluti 
in  restitntione  mercuiii  sublimati^  qui  in  pulrere  longe  majus 
occnpat  spatium  quam  merourius  simplex,  et  similiter  in  omni 
repuxgatione  metallorum  a  sooriis  suis.  Qqarta  fit  per  consensus, 
admovendo  qu»  ex  vi  oorporum  occulta  condensant;  qui  con- 
sensus adbuc   laro  se  oetendunt;    quod  mirum  minime  est, 
quoniam  antequam  inVentio  suoeedat  Formarum  et  Scbema- 
tismorun,  de  inquiaitiione  consensuum  '  non  multum  sperandum 
«8t    Certe  quoad  corpora  animalium,  dubium  non  est  quin  sint 
oomplures  medicinie,  tarn  interius  quam  exterius  sumptae,  quie 
condensant  tanquam  per  consensum,  ut  paulo  ante  diximus. 
Sed  in  inanimatis  rara  est  hujusmodi  operatic.  Percrebuit  sane, 
tarn  scriptis  quam  fama,  narratio  de  arbore  in  una  ex  insulis 
sive  Terceris  eive  Canariis  (neque  ^m  bene  memini),  qu» 
perpetuo  slillat;  adeo  ut  inbabitautibus  nonnullam  commodi- 

*  Exdttng. 

'  XyJobatetmom  U  the  tcclmical  niuae  of  the  twigs  of  the  tree  which  yields  the 
biliD  of  GUead. 

*  ConseDsus  is  equiTaknt  to  ffvf/ardBtia, 
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tatem  aquae  pnsbeat.'  Paracelsus  autem  lut,  herbam  vocatam 
Rorem  SoUs  meridie  et  fervente  sole  rore  impleri,  cum  alis 
herbas  undique  sint  sicca^'  At  nos  ntramque  uarrationein 
fabulosam  esse  existimamns.  Omnino  autem  illae  instantiae 
nobilissimi  forent  usus^  et  introspectione  dignissimae^  si  essent 
yens.  Etiam  rores  illos  mellitos,  et  instar  mannae,  qui  super 
foliis  quercus  inyeuiuntur  mense  Maio,  non  existimamus  fieri 
et  deusari  a  consensu  aliquo^  sive  a  proprietate  folii  quercus; 
sed  cum  super  aliis  foliis  pariter  cadant^  contineri  scilicet  et 
durare  in  foliis  quercus  quia  sunt  bene  unita^  nee  spongiosa,  vX 
plurima  ex  aliis. 

Calorem  vero  quod  attinet^  copia  et  potestas  nimirum  ho- 
mini  abunde  adest;  observatio  autem  et  inquisitio  deficit  in 
nonnuUis^  iisque  maxime  necessariis,  utcunque  spagyrid  ee 
venditent.  Etenim  caloris  intensions  opificia  exquiruntor  et 
conspiciuntur;  remissions  vero,  quad  maxime  in  vias  natune 
incidunt,  non  tentantur,  ideoque  latent.  Itaque  videmus  per 
Yulcanos  istos  qui  in  pretio  sunt,  spiritus  corponim  magnopere 
exaltari,  ut  in  aquis  fortibus,  et  nonnullis  aliis  oleis  chymicis; 
partes  tan^biles  indurari,  et  emisso  yolatili,  aliquando  figi; 
partes  homogeneas  separari ;  etiam  corpora  heterogenea  grosso 
modo  incorporari  et  commisceri;  maxime  autem  compages  cor- 
porum  compositorum  et  subtiliores  scbematismos  destrui  et 
confundi.  Debuerant  autem  opificia  caloris  lenioris  tentari  et 
exquiri ;  undo  subtiliores  misturae  et  schematismi  ordinati  gigni 
possint  et  educi,  ad  exemplum  naturae  et  imitationem  openun 
soils ;  quemadmodum  in  aphorismo  de  Instantiis  Foederis  qus^ 
dam  adumbravimus.  Opificia  enim  naturae  transiguntur  per 
longe  minores  portiones,  et  posituras  magis  exqiusitas  et  yarias, 
quam  opificia  ignis,  pcout  nimc  adhibetur.  Tum  yero  videatur 
homo  reyera  auctus  potestate,  si  per  calores  et  potentias  arti- 
ficiales  opera  naturae  possint  specie  repraesentari,  yirtute  perfici, 
copia  yariari;  quibus  addere  oportet  aocelerationem  temporis. 
Nam  rubigo  ferri  longo  tempore  procedit,  at  yersio  in  crooom 

*  This  wonderAil  tree  is  described  in  Jonston's  Dendrographia,  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1669.  See  book  the  tenth,  c.  4.  One  of  the  authorities  he  refers  to  is  Cardan 
(De  variet.  rerum),  fkom  whom  not  improbably  Bacon  derived  the  story.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Ishind  of  Ferro.  Cardan,  with  more  than  usual  caution, 
remarks,  at  the  close  of  the  account  he  gives  of  it :  **  Sed  post^uam  hoc  tot  script^ffes 
affirmant,  fieri  potest  ut  tale  aliquld  contingat,  sed  modus  nondum  perspectus  est*'— 
De  rerum  variet  ri.  c  22.     Compare  Oviedo  in  Ramugio,  ill  71.  a. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  in  Paracelsus.  It  seems,  however,  to  accord 
with  his  theory  of  dew,-—  namely,  that  it  is  an  exudation  from  the  sun  and  stan ;  tbe 
suppression  of  which  would  lead  to  tbe  formation  of  additional  suns. 
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Martis  subito ;  et  similiter  de  serugine  et  cemssa ;  christallum 
longo  tempore  conficitur^  vltrum  subito  conflatur ;  lapides  longo 
tempore  concrescunt,  lateres  subito  coquuntur,  etc.     Interim 
(quod  nunc  agitur)  omnes  diversitates  caloris  cum  effectibus 
Buis  respective  diligenter  et  industrie  undique  sunt  colligendao 
et  exquirendse:  coelestium,  per  radios  suos  directos,  reflexes^ 
refractofi,  et  unitoe  in  speculis  comburentibus ;  fulguris^  flammae, 
ignis  carbommi ;  ignis  ex  diversis  materiis ;  ignis  aperti,  con- 
clusiy  angustiati  et  inundantis,  denique  per  diversas  fabricas 
fomacium  qualificati ;  ignis  flatu  exciti,  quieti  et  non  exciti ; 
ignis  ad  majorem  aut  minorem  distantiam  remoti;  ignis  per 
varia  media  permeantis :    calorum  humidorum,  ut  balnei  Ma- 
rise',  fimi,  caloris  animalium  per  exterius,  caloris  Animftlinm  per 
interiDS,  foeni  conclusi :  calorum  aridorum,  cineris,  calcis,  arenas 
tepidm ;  denique  calorum  cujusvis  generis  cum  gradibus  eorum. 
Prascipue  vero  tentanda  est  inquisitio  et  inventio  effectuum 
et  opificiorum  caloris  accedentis  et  recedentis  graduatim^  et  or- 
dinatim,  et  periodice,  et  per  debita  spatia  et  moras.     Ista  enim 
inaequalitas  ordinata  revera  filia  coeli'  est,  et  generationis  mater; 
neque  a  calore  aut  vehemently  aut  praecipiti,  aut  subsultorio, 
aliquid  magni  expectandum  est       Etenim  et  in  vegetabilibus 
hoc  manifestissimum  est ;  atque  etiam  in  uteris  animalium  ma- 
gna est  caloris  inasqualitas,  ex  motu,  somno,  alimentationibus 
et  passionibus  foemellarum  quas  uterum  gestant;   denique  in 
ipsis  matricibus  terrse,  iis  nimirum  in  quibus  metalla  et  fossilia 
effonnantur,  locum  habet  et  viget  ista  inasqualitas.     Quo  magis 
notanda  est  inscitia  aliquorum  alchymistarum  ex  reformatis', 
qui  per  calores  aeqnabiles  lampadum  et  hujusmodi,  perpetuo 
uno  tenore   ardentium,   se   voti  compotes  fore   existimarunt. 
Atque  de  opificiis  et  effectibus  caloris  haBC  dicta  sint.     Neque 
vero  tempestivum  est  ilia  penitus  scrutari  antequam  Kerum 
Format  et  Corporum  Schematism!  ulterius  investigati  fuerint, 
et  in  lucem  prodierint.     Turn  enim  quasrenda  et  adoperanda  et 
aptanda  sunt  instrumental  quando  de  exemplaribus  constiterit 

*  This  Is  properly  "  bulnenm  marls  ;  "  that  Is,  a  mode  of  communicating  beat  to 
uy  substance  by  putting  It  Into  a  vessel  wblcb  is  placed  in  another  containing  water. 
The  latter  being  put  on  the  flre,  the  former  and  its  contents  become  gradually  and 
moderately  heated.  The  reason  of  the  name  Is  obvious.  From  *<  balneum  maris  ** 
the  French  made  by  a  kind  of  translation  (the  final  t  not  being  sounded)  "  bain 
raaiie ;  "  and  the  form  in  the  text  is,  I  think,  merely  a  retranslation  of  the  French 
phrase,  the  meaning  of  the  second  word  lieing  mistaken.  Balneum  Marise  is  how- 
•▼*r,  I  believe,  a  common  phrase  with  old  writers  on  chemistry. 

'  i.  c  of  the  heavens,  physically  ;  because  of  the  varying  warmth  of  the  •eaaons. 

'  i.  e.  of  the  reformed  school. 
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Quartus  modus  operandi  est  per  moram^  qu«  eerie  et  promus 
et  condus  naturse  est,  et  qusedam  dispensatrix.  Moram  appel- 
lamus,  cum  corpus  aliquod  sibi  permittitur  ad  tempus  notabile, 
munitum  interim  et  defensum  ab  aliqua  vi  externa.  Tum 
enim  motus  intestini  se  produnt  et  perficiunt,  cum  motus  ex* 
tranei  et  adventitii  cessant.  Opera  autem  aetatis  sunt  longe 
subtiliora  quam  ignis.  Neque  enim  possit  fieri  ta^is  clarificatio 
Tini  per  ignem,  qualis  fit  per  moram;  neque  etiam  incinerataones 
per  ignem  tarn  sunt  exquisitse,  quam  resolutiones  et  consum- 
ptiones  per  ssecula.  Incorporationes  etiam,  et  mistiones  subitas 
et  praecipitatse  per  ignem,  longe  inferiores  sunt  illis,  quae  fiunt 
per  moram.  At  dissimilares  et  yarii  schematism!,  quos  corpora 
per  moras  tentant  (quales  sunt  putredines),  per  ignem  aut  ca- 
lorem  yehementiorem  destruuntur.  Illud  interim  non  abs  re 
fuerit  notare;  motus  corporum  penitus  condusorum  habere 
nonnihil  ex  violento.  Incarceratio  enim  ilia  impedit  motus 
spontaneos  corporis.  Itaque  mora  in  vase  aperto  plus  faoit  ad 
separationes ;  in  yase  penitus  clause  ad  commistiones ;  in  yase 
nonnihil  clause,  sed  subintrante  aSre,  ad  putrefisM^tiones ;  ut- 
cunque  de  opificiis  et  efiectibus  moras  undique  sunt  diligenter 
conquirendaB  instantias. 

At  regimen  motus  (quod  est  quintus  ex  modis  operandi)  non 
parum  yalet  Regimen  autem  motus  yocamus,  cum  corpus 
aliud  occurrens  corporis  alterius  motum  spontaneum  impedit, 
repellit,  admittit,  dirigit.  Hoc  yero  plerunque  in  figuris  et 
situ  yasorum  consistit.  Etenim  conus  erectus  juyat  ad  oon- 
densationem  yaporum  in  alembicis ;  at  conus  inyersus  juyat  ad 
defaecationem  sacchari  in  yasis  resupinatis.  Aliquando  autem 
sinuatio  requiritur  ^,  et  angustiatio,  et  dilatatio  per  yices,  et  hu- 
jusmodL  Etiam  omnis  percolatio  hue  spectat;  scilicet  cum 
corpus  occurrens,  imi  parti  corporis  alterius  yiam  aperit,  aheri 
obstruit.  Neque  semper  percolatio  aut  aliud  re^men  motus  fit 
per  extra ;  sed  etiam  per  coipus  in  corpore :  ut  cum  lapilli  im- 
mittuntur  in  aquas  ad  colligendam  limositatem  ipsarum ;  symja 
darificantur  cimi  albuminibus  oyorum,  ut  crassiores  partes 
adhasrescant,  et  postea  separari  possint  Etiam  hiiic  regimini 
motus  satis  leviter  et  inscite  attribuit  Telesius  figurns  ani- 
malium,  ob  riyulos  scilicet  et  loculos  matricis.*      Debuerat 

*  As  in  a  still. 

*  Telesius's  doctrine  of  tbe  formation  of  the  embiyo  is  esspntlally  the  ame  as 
OaIen*8.  namely  that  a  system  of  arteries  fcc.  must  be  first  of  all  formed  In  the 
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aiitem  notare  similem  effonnationem  in  testis  OYorum,  ubi  non 
sunt  rugae  ant  insequalitas.  At  venun  est  regimen  motus  ef- 
fonnationes  perficere  in  modulis  et  proplasticis.  ^ 

Operationes  vero  per  consensus  aut  fugas  (qui  sextus  modus 
est)  latent  sacpenumero  in  profunda  Istse  enim  (quas  vocant) 
proprietates  occultas,  et  specificas^  et  sympathise,  et  antipa- 
tbi»,  aunt  magaa  ex  parte  corruptelae  philosophiae.  Neque  de 
coDsensLbos  rerum  inveniendis  multum  sperandum  est,  ante 
invenlionem  Formarum  et  schematismorum  simpliciunu  Con* 
aensus  enim  nil  aliud  est  quam  symmetria  Formarum  et  Scbe- 
matismonim  ad  iQyicem. 

Atqui   majores  et  magis  catholici    rerum   consensus  non 
prorsus  obscuri  sunt    Itaque  ab  iis  ordiendum.    Eorum  prima 
et  smnma  diversitas  ea  est ;    ut  quaedam  corpora  copia  et  rari- 
tate  materise  admodum  discrepent,  schematismis  consentiant: 
alia  contra  copia  et  raritate  materise  consentiant,  schematismis 
discrepent.     Nam  non  male  notatum  est  a  ch  jmicis,  in  princi- 
piorum  suorum  triade,  sulphur  et  mercurium*  quasi  per  uni- 
versitatem  rerum  permeare.    (Nam  de  sale  inepta  ratio  est,  sed 
introducta  ut  possit  comprehendere  corpora  terrea,  sicca,  et 
fixa.)    At  oerte  in  illis  duobus  yidetur  consensus  quidam  na- 
jtuns  ex  maxime  catholicis  conq>ici*     Etenim  consentiunt  sul- 
phur ;  oleum,  et  exfaalatio  pinguis ;  flamma ;  et  fortasse  corpus 
stellfls.    Ex  altera  parte  consentiunt  mercurius;  aqua  et  vapores 
aquei;  aer  ;  et  fortasse  «&ther  purus  et  interstellaris.    Attamen 
istie  quatemiones  geminae,  sive  magnae  rerum  tribus  (utraque 
intra  ordines  suos)  copia  materise  atque  densitate  immensum 
differunt,  sed  schematismo  valde  conveniunt ;  ut  in  plurimis  se 
produnt.     At  contra  metalla  diversa  copia  et  densitate  mul- 
tum conveniunt  (prsesertim  respectu  vegetabilium,  etc.),  sed 
schematismo  multifariam  differunt ;  et  similiter  vegetabilia  et 
animalia  diversa  schematismis  quasi  infinitis  variantur,   sed 

and  that  tbewy  hf  aiyplying  themaelvcis  to  correiponding  partg  on  the  surface  of  the 
matiiz,  determine  the  channeto  through  which  nourishment  Is  supplied,  and  therefora 
(mediately)  the  derelopment  of  the  different  members  of  the  fceius.  But  it  does  not 
seem  that  he  would  have  admitted  that  the  smoothness  of  the  shells  of  eggs  was  an 
djcction  to  his  theory.  At  any  nte,  he  illustrates  it  by  reference  to  the  appearances 
presented  by  an  egg  opened  during  incubation.     De  rerum  naturd,  tL  c.  4.  and  40. 

'  The  proper  word  for  what  we  call  a  model  is  **  proplasma,"  which  is  used  in  a 
Latin  form  by  Pliny.  I  have  not  seen  any  authority  for  such  an  adijective  as  **  propla- 
ttlcus."    What  Bacon  means  is  not  exactly  a  model,  but  a  mould  for  casting. 

'  This  triad  is  the  fundamental  point  of  Faracelsus's  chemical  and  medical  philo- 
nphy.  See  his  works  throughout,  and  particularly  the  tract  De  tribus  primu  eatentug, 
contained  in  the  third  book  of  his  philosophical  works. 
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intra  copiom  materise  sire  densitatem  paucorom  gradaum  con- 
tinentur. 

Sequitur  consensus  maxime  post  priorem  catholicnsy  yidelicet 
corporum  principalium  et  fomitum  sacrum;  videlicet  menstro- 
orum^  et  alimentonun*  Itaque  exquirendum,  sub  quibus 
clinxatibus,  et  in  qua  tellure^  et  ad  quam  profunditatem  metalla 
singula  generentur ;  et  similiter  de  gemmis^  sive  ex  rupibns, 
sive  inter  mineras  natis ;  in  qua  gleba  terroe,  arbores  singulsB, 
et  fruticeS)  et  herbse  potissimum  proveniant,  et  tanquam  gan- 
deant ;  et  insimul  quae  impinguationes^  sive  per  stercorationes 
cujuscunque  generis,  sive  per  cretam,  arenam  maris^  cineres, 
etc,  maxime  juvent ;  et  quae  sint  ex  his  pro  yarietate  glebarum 
magis  aptae  et  auxiliares.  Etiam  insitio  et  inoculatio  arborom 
et  plantarum,  earumque  ratio,  quao  scilicet  plantas  super  qoas 
foclicius  inserantur,  etc.,  multum  pendet  de  consensu.  In  qua 
pai-te  non  injucundum  foret  experimentum  quod  noviter  andi- 
vimus  esse  tentatum,  de  insitione  arborum  sylvestriom  (qne 
hucusque  in  arboribus  hortensibus  fieri  consuevit),  unde  folia 
et  glandcs  majorem  in  modum  amplificantur,  et  arbores  fiunt 
magis  umbrossB.  Similiter,  alimenta  ftnimftlinm  respective  no- 
tanda  sunt  in  genere,  et  cum  negativis.  Neque  enim  canuTora 
sustinent  herbis  nutriri ;  unde  etiam  Ordo  Folitanorum  (licet 
voluntas  humana  plus  possit  quam  animantium  cteteroram  super 
corpus  suum),  post  experientiam  factam  (ut  aiunt),  tanquam  ab 
humana  natura  non  tolerabilis,  fere  evanuit*    Etiam  materia 

I  By  -  menstrua  *'  afe  meant  the  subetances  out  of  which  any  spedes  of  minenl  b 
generated,  or,  in  other  words,  the  causa  materialto  of  its  existence.  See,  oo  the  gnien- 
tion  of  metals  and  other  minerals,  the  fourth  and  fifth  hooks  of  Agi1cola*i  work  Ik 
or/If  et  eavtis  foatiiium.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  Tbcopbn- 
Btus,  &C.  In  modem  chemistry  the  word  menstruum  Is  nearly  equiralent  to  nIvhiI. 
By  the  school  of  Paracelsus  the  word  is  used  so  vaguely  that  it  is  difficult  to  detrrmiM 
what  idea  tliey  attached  to  it,  or  how  they  derived  their  sense  of  the  word  fiwn  to 
original  signification.  When  the  word  is  used  as  hi  the  text,  the  metaphor  Kew  f^ 
be  taken  fk-om  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  generation,  hi  which  Kori  r^r  itpJni^  i^v 

»  Bacon  doubtless  refers  to  the  austerities  of  the  order  of  FeulHans.  Jesndel* 
Barridre,  after  holding  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  FefUllaiis  in  oommendim  tot  elevra 
years,  renounced  the  world  in  1673,  and  in-the  course  of  a  few  years  Introduced  • 
roost  austere  rule  of  life  into  the  abbey  of  which  he  was  the  head.  His  monks  knelt 
on  the  floor  during  their  refections,  and  some  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  driiiUitf 
out  of  skulls.  They  abstained  ftom  eggs,  fish,  butter,  oil,  and  even  salt,  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  pottage  made  of  herbs  boiled  in  water,  and  bread  so  coane  m 
black  that  beasts  refused  to  eat  of  it.  After  a  while  they  gave  up  wine  alsa  OtiofM 
Vll I.  permitted  the  society  to  draw  up  consUtutlons  for  the  establUhment  of  ttw 
rule.  By  these  the  excessive  rigour  of  their  way  of  life  was  checked,  which  was  done 
in  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  fourteen  monks  in 
a  single  week  at  FeUillans.  These  constitutions  were  ratified  in  1595.  A»«"Dft 
of  which  Iheie  seems  no  doubt,  that  the  FollUnl  of  Bacon  are  the  FeuUlani»  I  «wy 
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diFerss  pntrefactionum^  nnde  animalcula  generantur^  notandie 
sunt. 

Atqae  consensus  corpormn  piincipalium  erga  snbordinata 
sua  (tales  enim  ii  possint  censeri  quos  notavimus)  satis  in  aperto 
sunt.  Quibus  addi  possont  sensuum  consensus  erga  objecta 
sua.  Qui  consensus  cum  manifestissimi  sint;  bene  notati  et 
acfiter  excussi^  etiam  aliis  consensibus  qui  latent  mflgnam  pras-. 
bere  possint  lucem. 

At  interiores  corporum  consensus  et  iugse^  sive  amicitiae  et 

lites  (taedet  enim  noe  fere  vocabulorum  sympathiss  et  antipathias, 

propter  auperstitiones  et  inania)>  aut  fidso  ascriptsd^  aut  fabulis* 

consperss,  aut  per  neglectum  rarae  admodum  sunt.     Etenim  si 

quis  asserat  inter  ^ineam  et  brassicam  esse  dissidium,  quia  juxta 

sats  minus  laete  proveniunt^  prassto  ratio  est^:  quod  utraque 

planta  suceulenta  sit  et  depraedatrix,  unde  altera  alteram  de- 

fraudat     Si  quis  asserat  esse  consensum  et  amidtiam  inter 

segetes  et  cyaneum^  aut  papaver  sylyestre,  quia  herbas  illao 

fere  non  proveniunt  nisi  in  arvis  cultis :  debuit  is  potius  asse- 

rere  dissidium  esse  inter  ea,  quia  papaver  et  cyaneus  emittuntur 

et  creantur  ex  tali  succo  terras  qualem  segetes  reliquerint  et 

repudiaverint;  adeo  ut  satio  segetum  terram  praeparet  ad  eorum 

proven  turn.     Atque  hujusmodi  falsarum  ascriptionum  magnus 

est  numerus.     Quoad  &bu]as  vero>  illas  omnino  sunt  extermi- 

nandas.      Restat  tenuis  certe  copia  eorum  consensuum,  qui 

certo  probati  sunt  experimento ;  quales  sunt  magnetis  et  ferri, 

atque  auri  et  argenti  yiyi^  et  simiUum.     At  in  experimentis 

chymicis  circa  metalla  inyeniuntur  et  alii  nonnulU  observatione 

digni.     Maxima  yero  frequentia  eorum  (ut  in  tanta  paucitate) 

invenitur  in  medicinis  nonnullis,  quae  ex  proprietatibus  suis 

occultis  (quas  yocant)  et  specificis^  respiciunt  aut  membra^  aut 


ranark  that  the  latinised  form  of  Feiilllans  used  Is  Fuliensis,  as  an  adjective ;  tiie 
proper  style  of  the  society  being  **  Congregatio  CistertiomonAstica  B.  Marlse  Fullensls.** 
I  have  not  seen  the  work  of  Morotlus  to  which  Helyot,  from  whom  the  preceding 
account  b  taken,  refers ;  bat  in  that  of  C.  Henrique,  also  mentioned  by  Helyot,  I  do 
Dot  find  any  anthority  for  Fotitani.  It  is  probable  that  Bacon*s  chief  information  on 
the  SQtject  was  gathered  orally  during  his  residence  in  France,  before  the  Feiilllans 
had  ceased  from  their  first  love.  The  expression  **  ordo  .  .  .  fere  evanuit  '*  must  tie 
taken  to  mean  that  the  severe  rule  that  they  had  at  first  was  given  up.  See  Helyot, 
IluL  de$  Ordres  Moncutiquet,  iv"*  parUe,  c.  38.  Spoudanus,  j4h.  1586,  iv.  For 
some  particulars  of  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  of  FcUillans,  and  especially  for 
the  will  of  Jean  de  la  Barrilre,  see  Voyage  Littirairt  de  deux  Benidictint,'*  iL  p.  1 6. 
'  On  account  apparently  of  this  enmity  between  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  the 
httter  was  thought  to  prevent  Intoxication.  See  Lemmius,  DeocculHi  naiurm  miraeulu, 
ii.  17.  On  the  sulyect  of  similar  enmities,  see  the  «ame  work,  iv.  10. ;  or  Cardan's 
treatise,  Dt  nmm  varittate,  and  particularly  the  Theatrum  Mympathttieum, 
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hmnoresy  aut  morbos,  mt  quandoque  oaturas  indlvidnaa.  Ne- 
que  omittendi  sunt  consensus  inter  motus  et  affectus  lun»  et 
passiones  corporum  iuferiorum,  prout  ex  experimentis  agiicul- 
tursa,  nauticce,  et  medicmss,  aut  alias  cum  delectu  severo  et 
aincero  coUigi  et  redpi  possint.  Yerum  instantim  universs 
consensuum  secretiorum  quo  magis  sunt  infrequentes,  eo  majori 
cum  diligentift  sunt  inquirends^  per  traditiones,  et  narrationes 
fidas  et  probas ;  modo  hoc  fiat  absque  uUa  levitate^  aut  credu- 
litate,  sed  fide  anzia  et  quasi  ^bitabunda.  Restat  consensus 
corporum  modo  operandi  tanquam  inartificialis,  sed  usu  poly- 
chrestus,  qui  nullo  modo  omittendus  est,  sed  sedula  observatione 
investigandus.  Is  est  coitio  sive  unio  corporum,  prodiyis  aut 
difficilisi  per  compositionem,  sire  appositiooem  simplicem.  Ete- 
nim  corpora  nonnuUa  facile  et  libenter  commiscentur  et  incor- 
porantur,  alia  autem  segre  et  p^verse :  veluti  pulveres  melius 
incorporantur  cum  aquis ;  calces  et  dineres,  cum  oleis ;  et  sic 
de  similibusL  Neque  tantum  sunt  coUigendse  instantie  pro- 
pensioms  aut  aversionis  corporum  erga  misturam,  sed  etiam 
eoUocationis  partium,  et  distributionis,  et  digestionis,  post- 
quam  conmusta  sint;  denique  et  pnedominantias  post  nusturam 
iaransactam. 

Superest  ultimo  loco  ex  modis  septem  operandi,  septimos  et 
postremus ;  operatic  scilicet  per  altemationem  et  yicissitudines 
priorum  sex;  de  quo  antequam  in  singuloe  illos  paulo  altius 
fuerit  inquisitum,  tempestivum  non  foret  exempla  proponere. 
Series  autem  sire  catena  hujusmodi  altemationis,  prout  ad 
singula  effecta  accommodari  possit,  res  est  et  cognitu  maxime 
difficilis,  et  ad  opera  maxime  valida.  Summa  autem  detinet  et 
occupat  homines  impatientia  hujusmodi  tam  inquisitionis,  quam 
praxeos ;  cum  tamen  sit  instar  fill  labyrinthi,  quoad  opera  ma- 
jora.     Atque  hsec  sufficiant  ad  exemplum  PoIychrestL 

LI. 

Inter  Prserogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  vicesimo 
septimo  atque  ultimo  Instaniias  Mafficas.  Hoc  nomine  illas 
appellamus,  in  quibus  materia  aut  efficiens  tenuis  aut  parva 
est,  pro  magnitudine  operis  et  effectus  qui  sequitur ;  adeo  ut 
etiamsi  fuerint  vulgares,  tamen  sint  instar  miraculi;  alise  prime 
intuitu,  alias  etiam  attentius  contemplanti.  Has  vero  naturaex 
sese  subministrat  parce ;  quid  vero  fiictura  sit  sinu  excusso,  et 
post  inyentionem  Formarum,  et  Processuum,  et  Schematis- 
morum,  futuris  temporibus  apparebit.     At  ista  eiFecta  Magica 
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(qnantom  adhuo  conjieannfl)  fiimt  tribns  modia :  aat  per  multi* 

plicationem  sui,  ut  in  igne,  et  yeneiUB,  quae  vocant  specifica; 

necnon  in  motibas,  qui  transeunt  et  fortificantur  de  rota  in 

rotam ;  aut  per  excitationem  sive  invitationem  in  altero,  ut  in 

nu^ete,  qui  excit  acus  innumeras,  virtute  nullateniu  deperdita 

aat  diminuta ;  aut  in  fermento^  et  faujusmodi ;  aut  per  ante- 

Tersioiiem  motus,  ut  dictum  est  de  pulvere  pyrio,  et  bombardis, 

et  coniculis :  quorum  priores  duo  modi  indagationem  consen- 

Buum  requirunt ;  tertius,  mensune  motuum.     Utrum  vero  sit 

aliquis  modus  mutandi  corpora  per  minima  (ut  yocant),  et  trans- 

ponendi  subtiUores  msteriss  sdiematismos  (id  quod  ad  omni- 

modas  corpomm  traasfonnationeB  pertinet^  ut  ars  brevi  tempore 

illud  &cere  posslt,  quod  natura  per  multas  ambages  molitur), 

de  CO  nulla  hactenus  nobis  constant  indicia.     Quemadmodum 

antem  in  solidis  et  veris  aspiramus  ad  ultima  et  summa ;  ita 

Taoa  et  tumida  perpetuo  odimus^  et  quantum  in  nobis  est  pro* 

fligamus. 

Atque  de  Dignitatibus  sive  Praerogativis  Instantiarum  biec 
dicta  smt  Slud  vero  monendum,  noe  in  hoc  nostro  Organo 
tractax^  iogiciun,  non  philosophiam.  Sed  cum  logica  nostra 
doceat  intellectum  et  emdiat  ad  hoc,  ut  non  teouibus  mentis 
quasi  davicnlis  rerum  abstracta  captet  et  prenset  (ut  logica 
Tulgaris),  sed  natunun  reyera  persecet^  et  corporum  yirtutes  et 
actus,  eoromque  leges  in  materia  determinatas  inyeniat ;  ita  ut 
non  sdum  ex  natora  mentis,  sed  ex  natura  rerum  quoque  h»o 
sdeotia  emanet;  mirum  non  est,  si  ubique  naturalibus  contem* 
plationibus  et  experimentis,  ad  exempla  artis  nostr»,  conspersa 
fuerit  et  illu0trata.  Sunt  autem  (ut  ex  iis  quae  dicta  stmt  patet) 
Pnerogatiyad  Instantiai^um  numero  27 ;  nominibus,  Instantias 
SoEtariae:  InstantiaB  Migrantes:  Instantias  Ostensiyad:  In- 
stsntiae  ClandestinsB :  InstantiaB  Constitutiyae :  Instantiae  Con* 
fonnes:  InstantiaB  Monodice :  InstantiasDeyiantes:  Instantiae 
LimitaneaB:  Instantias  Potestatis :  Instantiae  Comitatus  et  Ho* 
Btiles:  InstanttsB  Subjunctiyas:  Instantiae  Foederis:  Instantias 
Crucis :  InstantiaB  Diyortii :  Instantiae  Januas :  Instantias  Ci* 
tantes:  InstantiaB  Yias:  InstantiaB  Supplementi:  InstantiaB 
Persecantes:  InstantiaB  YirgSB:  InstantiaB  Curriculi:  Doses 
Natone:  InstantiaB  LuctaB:  InstantiaB  Innuentes:  InstantiaB 
PolychrestsB :  InstantiaB  MagicaB.  Usus  autem  harum  instan- 
tiarum, in  quo  instantias  yulgares  excellunt,  yersatur  in  genere 
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aut  circa  partem  informatiYain ;  aut  circa  operativam ;  aut 
circa  utramque.  Atque  quoad  informativam^  juvant  illae  aut 
ficnsum^  aut  intellectunL  Sensum,  ut  quinque  InstantioB 
Lampadis:  Intellectum^  aut  accelerando  Exclusiyam  Formse^ 
ut  Solitariae ;  aut  angustiando  et  propius  indicando  AffirmatiYam 
FormsB^  ut  Migrantes^  Ostensivas,  Comitatus,  cum  Subjuncti- 
vis ;  aut  erigendo  intellectimi,  et  ducendo  ad  genera  et  naturae 
communes ;  idque  aut  immediate^  ut  Clandestinss^  Monodicse^ 
FoederiB ;  aut  gradu  proximo,  ut  Constitutivfls ;  aut  gradu  infimo, 
ut  Conformes ;  aut  rectificando  Intellectmn  a  consuetis,  ut  De- 
yiantes ;  aut  ducendo  ad  Formam  Magnam,  sive  Fabricam  Uni* 
versi^  ut  Limitanese;  aut  cavendo  de  Formis  et  causis  faleis,  ut 
Crucis  et  Divortii.  Quod  vero  ad  Operativam  attinet;  illse 
practicam  aut  designant;  aut  mensurant;  aut  sublevant.  De- 
signant  aut  ostendendo  a  quibus  incipiendum,  ne  actum  agamus, 
ut  InstantiaB  Potestatis;  aut  ad  quid  aspirandum,  si  detur 
facultas,  ut  Innuentes :  mensurant  quatuor  ilks  Mathematicas : 
sublevant  Polychrestse  et  Magic®. 

Rursus  ex  istis  instantiis  27,  nonnuUarum  (ut  superius 
diximus  de  aliquibus)  facienda  est  collectio  jam  ab  initio,  nee 
expectanda  particularis  inquisitio  naturarum.  Cujus  generis 
sunt  InstantisB  Conformes,  Monodies,  Deviantes,  Limitane», 
Potestatis,  Januse,  Innuentes,  PolychrestsB,  Magicas.  Hae  enim 
aut  auxiliantur  et  medentur  intellectui  et  sensui,  aut  instruunt 
praxin  in  genere.  Keliquae  tum  demum  conquirendas  sunt, 
cum  conficiemus  Tabulas  Comparentiae  ad  opus  Interpretis  circa 
aliquam  naturam  particularem.  Sunt  enim  instantias  Pnero- 
gativis  istis  insignitas  et  donatsB  animae  instar,  inter  vulgares 
instantias  comparentias ;  et  ut  ab  initio  diximus,  paucae  illarum 
sunt  vice  multarum;  quocirca  cum  Tabulas  conficimus,  illsB 
onmi  studio  sunt  investigandae,  et  in  Tabulas  referendas.  Erit 
etiam  earum  mentio  necessaria  in  iis  quas  sequuntur.  Pne- 
ponendus  itaque  erat  earum  tractatus.  Nunc  vero  ad  adminicula 
et  rectificationes  Inductionis,  et  deinceps  ad  concreta,  -et  La- 
tentes  Processus,  et  Latentes  Scbematiitoos,  et  reliqua  quae 
Aphorismo  21.  ordine  proposuimus,  pergendum;  ut  tandem 
(tanquam  curatores  probi  et  fideles)  tradamus  hominibus  fortu- 
nas  suas  emancipate  intellectu,  et  facto  tanquam  majore ;  unde 
neeesse  est  sequi  emendationem  status  hominis,  et  ampliationem 

*  That  it,  the  constitution  (or  cosmos)  of  the  universe. 
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potestatis  ejus  super  naturanu     Homo  enim  per  lapsum  et  de 

statu  innocentisB  decidit^  et  de  regno  in  creaturas.     Utraque 

autem  res  etiam  in  hac  vita  nonnuUa  ex  parte  reparari  potest ; 

prior  per  religionem  et  fidem,  posterior  per  artes  et  scientias. 

Neqne  enim  per  maledictionem  facta  est  creatura  prorsus  et  ad 

extremum  reb^llis.     Sed  in  yirtute  illius  diplomatist  In  sudore 

vvltus  eomedes  panem  tuum,  per  labores  yarios  (non  per  dis- 

putaliones  certe^  aut  per  otiosas  ceremonias  magicas) 

tandem  et  aliqua  ex  parte  ad  panem  homini 

prsebendum^  id  est,  ad  usus  yit» 

human»  subigitur. 

I  « Diploma"  may  be  rcDdered  ''charter." 


Finis  Libri  Secundi  Novi  Organi 
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[PuUUbed  In  1620  In  th«  mum  voTtnne  wltb  the  Ntmm  OiymttM.] 
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PREFACE. 


Among  ihe  eight  subjeicts  which  were  to  have  b^n  handled 
in  the  remaining  books  of  the  Novum  Organum  (see  ii.  21.)>  the 
last  bat  one  is  entitled  De  parascevis  ad  inquisitianenif  under 
which  head  Bacon  intended  (as  appears  by  the  introduction  to 
the  Moifing  treatise)  to  set  forth  the  character  of  the  Natural 
and  Experimental  Histary,  which  was  to  form  the  third  part  of 
the  Instauratio. 

What  may  have  been  the  logical  connexion  between  these 
eight  subjects  which  determined  him  to  reserve  this  for  the 
penultimate  place^  it  seems  impossible,  by  the  help  of  the  titles 
alone,  to  divine.  But  whatever  the  order  in  which  he  thought 
advisable  to  approach  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Natural  and  Experimental  History  was  always  regarded  by 
him  as  a  part  of  his  system  both  fundamental  and  indispens- 
able. So  earnestly  indeed  and  so  frequently  does  he  insist 
on  the  importance  of  it,  that  I  once  believed  it  to  be  the  one 
real  novelty  which  distinguished  his  philosophy  from  those 
of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors.  And  even 
now,  though  Mr.  Ellis's  analysis  of  the  Baconian  Induction 
has  given  me  much  new  light  and  considerably  modified  my 
opinion  in  that  matter,  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  Bacon 
himself  regarded  it  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but  as  the  novelty 
from  which  the  most  important  results  were  to  be  expected ; 
and  however  experience  may  have  proved  that  his  expectations 
were  in  great  part  vain  and  his  scheme  impracticable,  I  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  more  of  it  is  practicable  than  has  yet 
been  attempted,  and  that  the  greatest  results  of  science  are  still 
to  be  looked  for  from  a  further  proceeding  in  this  direction. 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  wiU  be  explained  most  con- 
veniently in  connexion  with  the  following  treatise ;  a  treatise 
published  by  Bacon  (on  account  of  the  exceeding  importance  of 
the  subject)  out  of  its  proper  place  and  incomplete ;  and  to 
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which   I  find  nothing   among  Mr.   Ellis'a  papers  that  can 
serve  as  preface. 

In  what  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy really  consisted,  is  a  question  to  which  every  fresh  in- 
quirer gives  a  fresh  answer.  Before  I  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Ellis's,  which  is  the  latest,  and  formed  upon  the  largest 
survey  and  subtlest  scrutiny  of  the  evidence,  I  had  endeavoured 
to  find  one  Jbr  myself,  and  had  come  to  a  conclusion  which, 
though  quite  different  from  his,  is  not  I  think  irreconcilable 
with  it,  but  contains  (as  I  still  venture  to  believe)  a  part, 
though  a  part  only,  of  the  trutlu  And  the  question  which  I 
wish  now  to  raise  is  whether,  as  my  solution  was  imperfect 
from  not  taking  any  account  of  the  novelty  contained  in  the 
method  of  Induction  as  Bacon  understood  it,  Mr.  Ellis's  be  not 
likewise  imperfect  from  not  taking  sufficient  account  of  the 
novelty  contained  in  the  Natural  History  as  Bacon  intended  it 
to  be  employed ;  and  whether  there  be  not  room  for  a  third 
solution  more  complete  than  either,  as  including  both. 

That  the  philosophy  which  Bacon  meant  to  announce  was  in 
some  way  essentially  different  not  only  from  any  that  had  been 
before  but  from  any  that  has  been  since,  is  a  position  from 
which  in  both  cases  the  inquiry  sets  out;  and  since  it  is  one 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  granted  by  everybody,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  explain  the  considerations  which  led  me 
to  it ;  the  rather  because  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself,  though  pro- 
ceeding not  only  independently  but  by  entirely  different  roads 
and  in  pursuit  of  different  objects — he  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  I  endeavouring  to 
understand  the  objects  and  purposes  of  his  life  —  meet  never- 
theless at  this  point  in  the  same  conclusion. 

Tlie  process  by  which  I  arrived  at  it  myself,  I  cannot 
explain  better  than  by  transcribing  a  paper  which  I  wrote  on 
the  subject  in  1847  ;  at  which  time  I  had  not  seen  any  part  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  argument,  or  heard  his  opinion  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  What  my  own  opinion  is  now,  I  will  state  afterwards ; 
but  first  I  give  the  paper  exactly  as  I  then  wrote  it ;  the  length 
of  the  extract  being  justified  —  at  least  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  conclusion  —  by  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue; 
for  it  bears  upon  the  business  of  the  present  and  future  quite 
as  much  as  on  the  knowledge  of  the  past.     The  form  in  which 
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it  18  written5  —  that  of  a  familiar  conversation  between  two 
friends^  —  happened  to  be  the  most  conyenient  for  the  business 
I  was  then  about ;  and  as  I  could  not  present  the  argument 
more  clearly  in  any  other^  I  leave  it  as  it  is. 


Before  70a  go  on  I  wish  you  would  satisfy  me  on  one  point,  upon 
which  I  have  hitherto  sought  satisfaction  in  vain.  What  after  all 
was  it  that  Bacon  did  for  philosophy  ?  In  what  did  the  wonder  and 
in  what  Jid  the  benefit  consist  ?  I  know  that  people  have  all  agreed 
to  call  him  the  Father  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  ;  and  I  know  that 
the  sciences  made  a  great  start  about  his  time  and  have  in  some 
departments  made  great  progress  since.  Bat  I  could  never  yet  hear 
what  one  thing  he  discovered  that  would  not  have  been  discovered 
just  as  soon  without  his  help.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  not  for- 
tunate in  any  of  his  attempts  to  apply  his  principles  to  practice.  It 
is  admitted  that  no  actual  scientific  discovery  of  importance  was 
made  by  him.  Well,  he  might  be  the  father  of  discovery  for  all  that. 
But  among  all  the  important  scientific  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  by  others  since  his  time,  is  there  any  one  that  can  be  traced  to 
his  teaching?  traced  to  any  principles  of  scientific  investigation 
originally  laid  down  by  him,  and  by  no  other  man  before  him  or 
contemporary  with  him  ?  I  know  very  well  that  he  did  lay  down  a 
great  many  jnst  principles; — principles  which  must  have  been  acted 
upon  by  every  man  that  ever  pursued  the  study  of  Nature  with 
success.  But  what  of  that?  It  does  not  follow  that  we  awe  these 
principles  to  him.  For  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  myself, — I  that 
cannot  tell  how  we  know  that  the  earth  goes  rounds  or  why  an  apple 
falls  or  why  the  antipodes  do  not  fall,  — I  have  no  doubt  (I  say)  that 
if  I  sat  down  to  devise  a  course  of  investigation  for  the  determination 
of  these  questions,  I  should  discover  a  great  many  just  principles 
which  Herscbel  and  Faraday  must  hereafter  act  upon,  as  they  have 
done  heretofore.  Nay  if  I  should  succeed  in  setting  them  forth  more 
exactly,  concisely,  impressively,  and  memorably,  than  any  one  has 
yet  done,  they  might  soon  come  to  be  called  my  principles.  But  if 
that  were  all,  I  should  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  I  should  only  have  been  finding  for  some  of  its 
processes  a  better  name.  I  want  to  know  whether  Bacon  did  any- 
thing  more  than  this ;  and  if  so,  wHat.  In  what  did  the  principles 
laid  down  by  him  essentially  difier  from  those  on  which  (while  he  was 
thus  labouring  to  expound  them)  Galileo  was  already  acting  ?  From 
aU  that  I  can  hear,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Inductive  Philosophy 
received  its  great  impulse,  not  from  the  great  prophet  of  new  prin- 
ciples, but  from  the  great  discoverers  of  new  facts ;  not  from  Bacon, 
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but  from  Galileo  and  Kepler.  And  I  suppose  thni,  with  regard  to 
those  very  principles  eyen,  if  you  wanted  illustrations  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Baconian  method,  you  would  find  some  of  the 
very  best  among  the  works  of  Gilbert  and  Galileo.  What  was  it 
then  that  Bacon  did  which  entitles  him  to  be  called  the  Begenerator 
of  Philosophy  ?  or  what  was  it  that  he  dreamt  he  was  doing  which 
made  him  think  the  work  so  entirely  his  own,  so  immeasurably  im- 
portant, and  likely  to  be  reoeived  with  such  incredulity  by  at  least 
one  generation  of  mankind  ? 

B. 

A  pertinent  question;! ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  under 
that  impression.  **  Cum  argumentum  hujusmadi  prce  manibus  tiabeam 
(says  he)  quod  tractandi  imperitia  perdere  et  veluH  exponere  N£FAS 
sii/*  He  was  persuaded  that  the  argument  he  had  in  charge  was  of 
such  value,  that  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  unskilful  handling  would  be 
not  only  a  pity  but  an  impiety.  Tou  wish  to  know,  and  the  wish  is 
reasonable,  what  it  was.  For  answer  I  would  refer  you  to  the  philo- 
sophers; only  I  cannot  say  that  their  answers  are  satisfactory  to 
myself.  The  old  answer  was  that  Bacon  was  the  first  to  break  down 
the  dominion  of  Aristotle.  This  is  now,  I  think,  generally  given  up. 
His  opposition  to  Aristotle  was  indeed  conceived  in  early  youth,  and 
(though  he  was  not  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  it)  I  dare  say  it  was 
not  the  less  his  own,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  original. 
But  the  real  overthrower  of  Aristotle  was  the  great  stir  through- 
out the  intellectual  world  which  followed  the  Reformation  and  the 
revival  of  learning.  It  is  certain  that  his  authority  had  been  openly 
defied  some  years  before  the  publication  of  Bacon's  principal  wri- 
tings ;  and  it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  survived  much 
longer.  Sir  John  Herschel  however,  while  he  freely  admits  that 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  been  effectually  overturned  without 
Bacon's  aid,  still  maintains  Bacon's  title  to  be  looked  upon  in  all 
future  ages  as  the  great  Reformer  of  Philosophy ;  not  indeed  that  he 
introduced  inductive  reasoning  as  a  new  and  untried  process,  but  on 
account  of  his  '*  keen  perception  and  his  broad  and  spirit-stirring, 
almost  enthusiastic,  announcement  of  its  paramount  importance^  as 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  science,  as  the  grand  and  only  chain  for 
linking  together  of  physical  truths,  and  the  eventual  key  to  every 
^cpvery  and  every  application," 

A 

That  is  all  very  fine ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  to  account  for  his 
having  the  title  than  to  justify  his  claim  to  it ;  —  rather  to  explain 
how  he  comes  by  his  reputation  than  to  prove  that  he  deserves  it. 
Try  the  question  upon  a  modem  case.    We  are  now  standing  upon 
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the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  History.    It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  universal  study  of  History  must  be  began  afresh  upon 
a  new  method.     Tales,  traditions,  and  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
accounted  most  authentic  in  our  knowledge  of  past  times,  must  be 
set  aside  as  doubtful ;  and  the  whole  story  must  be  spelt  out  anew 
from  charters,  names>  inscriptions,  monuments,  and  such  like  contem- 
porary records.     Now  an  eloquent  man  might  easily  make  a  broad 
and  spirit-stirring  announcement  of  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
process,  as  the  only  key  by  which  the  past  can  be  laid  open  to  us  as 
it  really  was, — the  grand  and  only  chain  for  linking  historical  truths 
and  so  forth.    But  would  he  thereby  entitle  himself  to  be  called 
the  great  reformer  of  History  ?     Surely  not     Such  a  man  might 
^  perhaps  get  the  credit,  but  it  is  Niebuhr  that  has  done  the  thing : 
for  Niebuhr  was  the  first  both  to  see  the  truth  and  to  set  the 
example. 

B. 
So,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me.  And  if  I  thought  that  Bacon  had 
aimed  at  no  more  than  that,  I  should  not  think  that  his  time  had 
been  altogether  well  employed,  or  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  mission  to  mankind  altogether  justified.  For  surely  a  single 
great  discovery  made  by  means  of  the  inductive  process  would  have 
done  more  to  persaade  mankind  of  the  paramount  importance  of  it, 
than  the  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  exposition.  Therefore  in 
forsaking  his  experiments  about  gravitation,  light,  heat,  &c.,  in  order 
to  set  forth  his  classification  of  the  "Prerogatives  of  Instances,"  and 
to  lay  down  general  principles  of  philosophy,  he  would  have  been 
leaving  the  effectual  promotion  of  his  work  to  secure  the  exaltation 
of  his  name^  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  both  to  his 
principles  and  his  practice.  If  his  ambition  had  been  only  to  have 
his  picture  stand  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  new  philosophy,  he  could 
not  have  done  better  indeed  than  come  forward  as  the  most  eloquent 
expounder  of  its  principles.  But  if  he  wanted  (as  undoubtedly  he 
did  above  all  other  things)  to  set  it  on  work  and  bring  it  into 
fashion,  his  business  was  to  produce  the  most  striking  illustra* 
tion  of  its  powers,-^  the  most  striking  practical  proof  of  what  it 
could  do. 

Therefore  if  I  thought,  as  Herschel  seems  to  think,  that  there 
was  no  essential  or  considerable  difference  between  the  doctrines 
which  Bacon  preached  and  those  which  Galileo  practised;-^ that 
Galileo  was  as  the  Niebuhr  of  the  new  philosophy  (according  to  your 
own  illustration),  and  Bacon  only  as  your  supposed  eloquent  man  ;— 
1  should  agree  with  you  that  Bacon's  right  to  be  called  the  Re- 
former of  Philosophy  is  not  made  out.  But  when  I  come  to  look  at 
Bacon's  own  exposition  of  his  views  and  compare  them  with  the 
latest  and  most  approved  account  I  have  met  with  of  Galileo's 
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works,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  difference  between  what  CUilileo 
was  doing  and  what  Bacon  wanted  to  be  done  is  not  only  essential 
but  immense. 

A. 
Naj,  if  the  difference  be  immense,  how  comes  it  to  be  overlooked? 
It  is  from  no  want  of  the  wish  to  claim  for  Bacon  all  the  credit  he 
deserves  in  that  line. 

B. 
No.  Bather  perhaps  from  the  wish  to  claim  too  much.  We  are 
so  anxious  to  give  him  his  due  that  we  must  needs  ascribe  to  him 
all  that  has  been  done  since  his  time ;  from  which  it  seems  to  follow 
that  we  are  practising  his  precepts,  and  that  the  Baconian  philosophy 
has  in  fact  been  flourishing  among  UB  for  the  last  200  years.  Ton 
believe  this,  don't  jou  ? 

A. 
People  tell  me  so ;  and  I  suppose  the  only  doubt  is  whether  it 
be  exclusively  and  originally  his ;  —  there  is  no  doubt^  I  fancy,  that 
it  is  his. 

B. 
Certainly  that  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion ;  and  it  may 
seem  an  audacious  thing  in  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  mistake.  But  I 
cannot  help  it  It  is  true  that  a  new  philosophy  is  flourishing 
among  us  which  was  bom  about  Bacon's  time ;  and  Bacon's  name 
(as  the  brightest  which  presided  at  the  time  of  its  birth)  has  been 
inscribed  upon  it. 

"  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest : " 

not  that  Hesperus  did  actually  lecul  the  other  stars ;  he  and  they 
were  moving  under  a  common  force^  and  they  would  have  moved 
just  as  fast  if  he  had  been  away ;  but  because  he  shone  brightest, 
he  looked  as  if  he  led  them.  But  if  I  may  trust  Herschel,  I  must 
think  that  it  is  the  Galilean  philosophy  that  has  been  flourishing  all 
these  years ;  and  if  I  may  trust  my  own  eyes  and  power  of  con- 
struing Latin,  I  must  think  that  the  Baconian  philosophy  has  yet  to 
come. 

If  Bacon  were  to  reappear  among  us  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Great  British  Association,  -^  or  say  rather  if  he  had  appeared  there 
two  or  three  years  ago  (for  there  seems  to  be  something  great  and 
new  going  on  now),  I  think  he  would  have  shaken  his  head.  I 
think  he  would  have  said,  ^  Here  has  been  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
diligence  used  by  several  persons ;  but  it  has  not  been  used  upon  a 
well-laid  plan.  These  solar  systems,  and  steam-engines,  and  Daguer* 
reotypes,  and  electric  telegraphs,  are  so  many  more  pledges  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  an  instauration  of  philosophy  such  as  I  re- 
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commended  more  than  200  jears  ago ;  why  have  you  not  tried  that  f 
Ton  have  been  acting  aU  the  time  like  a  king  who  should  attempt 
to  conquer  a  country  by  encouraging  private  adventurers  to  make 
incursions  each  on  his  own  account,  without  any  system  of  combined 
mavements  to  subdue  and  take  possession.    I  see  that  wherever  you 
have  the  proper  materials  and  plenty  of  them  your  work  is  excellent ; 
so  was  Gilbert's  in  my  time ;  so  was  Galileo's ;  nay  even  Kepler  •«-*- 
though  his  method  was  as  unskilful  as  that  of  the  boy  who  in 
doing  a  long-division  sum  would  first  guess  at  the  quotient  and  then 
multiply  it  into  the  divisor  to  see  whether  it  were  true,  and  if  it 
came  out  wrong  would  make  another  guess  and  multiply  again, 
and  so  on  till  he  guessed  right  at  last,  ^- yet  because  he  had  a 
copious  coUection  of  materials  ready  to  his  hand,  and  enormous  per- 
severance however  perversely  applied,  and  a  religious  veracity,  did 
at  last  hit  upon  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  by  one  man. 
But  what  could  Kepler  have  done  without  Tycho  Brahe's  tablea  of 
observation  ?    And  what  might  Galileo  not  have  done  if  he  had  had 
a  large  enough  collection  of  facts  ?     This  therefore  it  is  that  dis- 
appoints me.  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  collection  made  of  materials, 
— that  is,  of  facts  in  nature  —  or  any  effectual  plan  on  foot  for 
making  one.     Tou  are  scarcely  better  off  in  that  respect  than 
I  was;  yon   have  each  to  gather  the  materials  upon  which  you  are 
to  work.     You  cannot  build  houses,   or  weave  shirts,   or  learn 
languages  so.     If  the  buildef  had  to  make  his  own  bricks,  the 
weaver  to  grow  his  own  fiax,  the  student  of  a  dead  language  to  make 
his  own  concordance,  where  would  be  your  houses,  your  shirts,  or 
your  scholars  ?    And  by  the  same  rule  if  the  interpreter  of  Nature 
is  to  forage  for  his  facts,  what  progress  can  you  expect  in  the  art 
of  interpretation?    Your  scholar  has  his  dictionary  provided  to 
his  hand ;  but  your  natural  philosopher  has  still  to  make  his  dic- 
tionary for  himself. 

"  And  I  wonder  the  more  at  this,  because  this  is  the  very  thing 
of  all  others  which  I  myself  pointed  out  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  supplied, — as  the  thing  which  was  to  be  set  about  in  the  first 
place, — ^the  thing  without  which  no  great  things  could  possibly  be  done 
in  philosophy.  And  since  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  think  so 
very  highlj  of  my  precepts,  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  you  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  in  so  very  essential  a  point  to  follow  them. 
And  to  saj  the  truth,  I  could  wish  for  my  own  reputation  (if  that 
were  of  any  consequence)  that  you  had  either  honoured  me  a  little 
more  in  that  way,  or  not  honoured  me  quite  so  much  in  other 
ways.  You  call  me  the  Father  of  your  Philosophy,  meaning  it  for 
the  greatest  compliment  you  can  pay.  I  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment, but  I  must  decline  the  implied  responsibility.  I  assure  you 
tills  is  none  of  mine.  —  May  I  ask  whether  any  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  collect  that  '  Historiam  ttaturalem  ei  experimetUdlem  ques 
tit  in  ordine  ad  candendam  philosophiam/  conceming  which  I  did 
certainly  give  some  very  particular  directions ;  —  which  I  placed  as 
conspicuouslj  as  I  coald  in  the  very  front  and  entrance  of  my 
design ;  -—  of  which  I  said  that  all  the  genius  and  meditation  and 
argumentation  in  the  world  could  not  do  instead  of  it ;  no,  not  if  all 
men's  wits  could  meet  in  one  man's  head ;  therefore  that  this  we 
must  have^  or  else  the  business  must  be  given  up  ?  ^  -—  If  this  has 
been  fairly  tried  and  found  impracticable  or  ineffectual,  blot  me  out 
of  your  books  as  a  dreamer  that  thought  he  had  found  out  a  great 
thing  but  it  turned  out  nothing.  If  nof>  I  still  think  it  would  be 
worUi  your  while  to  try  it" 

A. 

I  partly  comprehend  your  meaning ;  but  I  should  prefer  it  Ln  a 
less  dramatic  form.  You  think  that  the  difference  between  w^hat 
Galileo  did  and  what  Bacon  wanted  to  be  done,  lay  in  this  —  that 
Bacon's  plan  presupposed  a  history  (or  dictionary  as  you  call  it)  of 
Universal  Nature,  as  a  storehouse  of  facts  to  work  upon ;  whereas 
Galileo  was  content  to  work  upon  such  facts  and  observations  as  he 
collected  for  himself.  But  surely  this  is  only  a  difference  in  degree. 
Both  used  the  facts  in  the  same  way ;  only  Bacon  wanted  a  laiger 
collection  of  them. 

B. 

Say  rather,  Bacon  wanted  a  collection  large  enough  to  give  him 
the  command  of  all  the  avenues  to  the  secrets  of  Nature.  You  might 
as  well  say  that  there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  between  the 
method  of  the  man  who  runs  his  single  head  against  a  fortress,  and  the 
man  who  raises  a  force  strong  enough  to  storm  it, — ^because  each  uses 
the  force  he  has  in  the  same  way,  only  one  wants  more  of  it  than  the 
other :  —  or  between  stopping  all  the  leaks  in  a  vessel  and  stopping 
as  many  as  you  conveniently  can.  The  truth  is,  that  though  the 
difference  between  a  few  and  a  few  more  is  only  a  difference  of 
degree,  the  difference  between  enough  and  not  enough  is  a  difference 
in  kind.  According  to  Galileo's  method,  the  work  at  best  could  be 
done  but  partially.  According  to  Bacon's  (so  at  least  he  believed)  it 
would  be  done  effectually  and  altogether. 

I  will  put  you  a  case  by  way  of  illustration.  Two  men  (call  them 
James  and  John)  find  a  manuscript  in  a  character  unknown  to  either 
of  them.  James,  being  skilled  in  languages  &nd  expert  at  making 
out  riddles,  observe^  some  characters  similar  to  those  of  one  of  the 

>  Neque  hulc  labor!  et  InquisiUonl  et  mundaxue  perambulatfoni,  ulla  Ingenii  aut 
mcditationls  aut  aiig:umeotationl8  substitutio  aut  compensatlo  sufficere  potest,  non  si 
oiDDla  omnium  ingenla  coierinL  Itaque  aut  hoc  pronus  habendum  aut  negotium  in 
perpctuum  dcflerendum.     ^ 
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Ungaages  which  he  understands ;  immediately  sets  himself  to  guess 
what  they  are ;  and  succeeds  in  puzzling  out  here  a  name  and  there 
a  date,  with  plausibility.    Each  succeeding  guess,  if  it  be  right, 
makes  the  next  easier ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  precisely  how  much 
may  be  made  out  in  this  manner,  or  with  what  degree  of  certainty. 
The  process  is  inductive,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  dis- 
coveries. John  seeing  him  thus  employed  comes  up  and  says :  *'This 
is  an  very  ingenious  and  clever,  and  far  more  than  I  could  do  by  the 
same  process.    But  you  are  not  going  the  right  way  to  work.    You 
will  never  be  able  to  decipher  the  manuscript  in  this  way.     I  will" 
tell  you  what  we  must  do.    Here  (you  see)  are  certain  forms  of 
character  which  continually  recur.     Here  is  one  that  comes  more 
than  once  in  every  line  ;  here  another  that  comes  once  in  every  two 
or  three  lines ;  a  third  that  comes  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  page ; 
and  ao  on.    Let  us  have  a  list  made  of  these  several  forms,  with 
an  iodex  showing  where  and   how  often   they  occur.      In   the 
meantime  I  will  undertake,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  general 
laws  of  language,  to  tell  you,  by  the  comparative  frequency  of  their 
recurrence,  what  parts  of  speech  most  of  these  are.    So  we  shall 
know  which  of  them  are  articles,  which  conjunctions,  which  rela^ 
tivesy  which  auxiliaries,  and  so  on.     Setting  these  apart  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  nouns  and  verbs ;  and  then  by  com- 
paring the  passages  in  which  each  occurs,  we  shall  be  able,  with  the 
help  of  youx  language  learning,  to  make  out  the  meaning  first  of 
one,  then  of  another.    As  each  is  determined,  the  rest  will  be  easier 
to  determine ;  and  by  degrees  we  shall  come  to  know  them  alL    It 
is  a  slow  pi-ocess  compared  with  yours,  and  will  take  time  and  labour 
and  many  fauuids.    But  when  it  is  done  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the 
whole  book.** 

Here  I  think  you  have  a  picture  in  little  of  the  difference  between 
Bacon's  project  for  the  advancement  of  philosophy  and  that  which 
was  carried  into  effect  (certainly  with  remarkable  success)  by  the 
new  school  of  inductive  science  which  flourished  in  his  time.  If  we 
want  to  pursue  the  parallel  ^rther,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
John,  after  completing  in  a  masterly  manner  a  great  portion  of  his 
work  on  the  universal  laws  of  language ;  after  giving  particular 
directions  for  the  collection,  arrangement,  and  classification  of  the 
index,  and  even  doing  several  pages  of  it  himself  by  way  of  ex- 
ample ;  is  called  away,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  completion  of  the 
work  to  his  successors ;  and  that  his  successors  (wanting  diligence 
to  finish,  patience  to  wait,  or  ability  to  execute)  immediately  fall 
back  to  the  former  method ;  —  in  which  they  make  such  progress 
and  take  such  pride,  that  they  never  think  of  following  out  John's 
plan,  but  leave  it  exactly  where  he  left  it.  And  here  I  think  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  the  state  in  which  the  matter  now  rests. 
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A- 

I  see.  The  mannscript  is  the  volume  of  Nature.  The  learned 
linguist  and  expert  maker-out  of  puzzles  is  Gralileo  or  one  of  his 
school.  The  work  on  the  laws  of  language  is  the  Novum  Organunu 
The  index  is  the  Natural  and  experimental  History  qwB  sii  in  ordine 
ad  candendam  Pkilosaphiam,  The  making-out  of  the  words  one  by 
one  is  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  •*- 

B. 

And  the  ultimate  reading  of  the  whole  book  is  the  ^  Sisioria 
lUuminata  sive  Veritas  Berum;"  the  "Philasophia  Secunda;^  the 
sixth  and  last  part  of  the  Instauration  ;  the  consummation  which 
Bacon  knew  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  himself  to  see,  but  trusted 
that  (if  men  were  true  to  themselves)  the  Fortune  of  the  Human 
Bace  would  one  day  achieve. 

A. 

And  you  think  that  they  have  not  been  true  to  themselves  ? 

B. 

Why  what  have  they  done  with  this  work  since  he  left  it  ?  Xliere 
it  lies  to  speak  for  itself,  sticking  in  the  middle  of  the  Namtm 
Organum,  No  attempt  has  been  made,  that  I  can  hear  of,  to  carry 
it  out  further.  People  seem  hardly  to  know  that  it  is  not  complete. 
John  Mill  observes  that  Bacon's  method  of  inductive  logic  is  defee* 
tive,  but  does  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  of  ten  separate  processes 
which  it  was  designed  to  include,  the  first  only  has  been  explained. 
The  other  nine  he  had  in  his  head,  but  did  not  live  to  set  dovm 
more  of  them  than  the  names.  And  the  particular  example  which 
be  has  left  of  an  inductive  inquiry  does  not  profess  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  generalization,  —  the  vindemiatio  prima  as 
he  calls  it. 

A. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  wkt^  have  they  not  attempted  to  carry  his  pro- 
cess out  further  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  have  found  that  they  can 
get  on  faster  with  their  old  tools  ? 

B. 

Because  they  ^ink  they  can  get  on  faster ;  you  cannot  say  they 
h^ye  found  it  until  they  have  tried. 

A. 

Have  they  not  tried  Bacon^s  way  partially,  and  found  it  not  so 
handy  ?  Has  not  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  instance,  tried  the  use  of 
his  famous  classification  of  Instances,  and  pronounced  it  ''more 
apparent  than  real  ?  "  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  single  discovery 
of  importance  has  been  actually  made  by  proceeding  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Bacon  ?    I  am  sure  I  have  heard  as  much 
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reported  upon  the  authority  of  a  very  eminent  modem  writer  upon 
these  subjects. 

B. 

So  have  L     And  I  can  well  believe  that  the  use  of  Bacon's 
^  Prerogatives  of  Instances,^  in  the  way  they  have  been  usedy  is  not 
much ;  and  for  the  reason  given  bj  Herschel,  viz.,  because  the  same 
judgment  which  enables  you  to  assign  the  Instance  its  proper  classy 
enables  you,  without  that  assignation,  to  recognize  its  proper  value. 
Therefore  so  long  as  the  task  of  gathering  his  Instances  as  they 
grow  wild  in  the  woods  is  left  to  the  Interpreter  of  Nature  himself, 
there  is  little  use  in  a  formal  classification ;  he  knows  exactly  what 
he  wants ;  what  is  not  to  his  purpose  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
with ;  what  is  to  his  purpose  he  can  apply  to  that  purpose  at  once. 
And  each  several  man  of  genius  will  no  doubt  acquire  a  knack  of 
his  own  by  which  he  will  arrive  at  his  results  faster  than  by  any 
formal  method.    But  suppose  the  Interpreter  wants  to  use  the  help 
of  other  people,  to  whom  he  cannot  impart  his  own  genius  or  his  pe- 
culiar gift  of  knowing  at  first  sight  what  is  to  the  purpose  and  what 
not    He  wants  them  to  assist  him  in  gathering  materials.     How 
shall  he  direct  them  in  their  task  so  that  their  labours  may  be 
available  for  himself?    I  take  it^  he  must  distribute  the  work  among 
several  and  make  it  pass  through  several  processes.     One  man  may 
be  used  to  make  a  rough  and  general  collection,— » what  we  call  an 
omnium  gatherum*    Another  must  be  employed  to  reduce  the  con- 
fused mass  into  some  order  fit  for  reference.    A  third  to  clear  it 
of  superfiuities  and  rubbish.     A  fourth  must  be  taught  to  classify 
and  arrange  ivhat  remains.    And  here  I  cannot  but  think  that  Ba- 
con's arrangement  of  Instances  according  to  what  he  calls  their 
Prerogatives^  or  some  better  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  which 
experience  ought  to  suggest,  would  be  found  to  be  of  great  value ; 
especially  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  through  all  the  regions  of 
Nature  separate  collections  of  this  kind  such  as  may  combine  into 
(me  general   collection.    For  though  it  be  true  that  as  long  as  each 
man  works  only  for  himseli^  he  may  trust  to  the  usus  uni  rei  deditus 
for  finding  out  the  method  of  proceeding  which  best  suits  the  trick  of 
his  own  mind, —  and  each  will  probably  pursue  a  difierent  method, 
—  yet  when  many  men's  labours  are  to  be  gathered  into  one  table, 
any  collector  of  statistics  will  tell  you  that  they  must  all  work  ac- 
cording to  a  common  pattern.    And  in  the  subject  we  are  speaking 
of  which  is  coextensive  with  the  mind  of  man  on  one  side  and  the 
nature  of  things  on  the  other,  that  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best 
pattern  which  is  friamed  upon  the  justest  theory  of  the  human  under- 
standing;—  for  which  distinction  Bacon's  would  seem  to  be  no 
unlikely  candidate. 
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However  I  am  here  again  getting  out  of  mj  province.  It  may  be 
that  Bacon's  project  was  visionary ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  only 
thought  visionary,  because  since  his  death  no  heart  has  been  created 
large  enough  to  believe  it  practicable.  The  philosophers  must  settle 
that  among  themselves.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  will,  it  is  clear  to 
me  on  the  one  hand  that  the  thing  has  not  been  seriously  attempted ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  Bacon  was  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  of  worth 
could  be  hoped  for  without  it ;  therefore  that  we  have  no  right  to 
impute  to  him  either  the  credit  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  new 
philosophy,  or  the  discredit  of  all  that  has  been  left  undone. 

A. 

Certainly  not;  if  you  are  right  as  to  the  fact  But  I  still  think 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  How  is  it  possible  that  among  so  nkany 
distinguished  men  as  have  studied  Bacon's  philosophy  with  so  mudi 
reverence,  such  a  large  feature  can  have  been  overlooked  ? 

B. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  that  But  an  appeal  to  one's  own 
eyes  is  always  lawful.  Here  is  one  passage  which  is  enough  by 
itself  to  settle  the  question.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  I  can 
quote  half  a  dozen  more  to  the  same  effect:  **IUud  interim  quod 
scspe  diximus  etiam  hoc  loco  prcBcipue  repetendum  est — ** 

A. 

Translate ;  if  you  would  have  me  follow. 

B. 

««I  must  repeat  here  again  what  I  have  bo  often  said ;  — that  though  all 
the  wits  of  all  the  ages  should  meet  in  one,  —  though  the  whole  human  race 
should  make  Philosophy  their  sole  husiness, — though  the  whole  earth  were 
nothing  hut  colleges  and  academies  and  schools  of  learned  men, — yet  ^th- 
out  such  a  natural  and  experimental  history  as  I  am  going  to  describe,  no 
progress  worthy  of  the  human  race  in  Philosophy  and  the  Sciences  could 
possibly  be  made :  whereas  if  such  a  history  were  once  provided  and  well 
ordered,  with  the  addition  of  such  auxiliary  and  light-giving  experiments  as 
the  course  of  Interpretation  would  itself  suggest,  the  investigation  of  Nature 
and  of  all  sciences  would  be  the  work  only  of  a  few  years.  Either  this  must 
be  done,  therefore,  or  the  business  must  be  abandoned.  For  in  this  way  and 
in  this  way  only  can  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a  true  and  active  PhUosophj." 

A. 

Where  does  he  say  that  ? 

B. 

In  the  Preface  to  what  he  calls  the  *'  Parasceve  ad  Hatoriam 
naturalem  et  experimentalem/*  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
description  of  the  sort  of  history  which  he  wanted, — such  a  history 
as  a  true  Philosophy  might  be  built  upon, — with  directions  to  be 
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observed  in  collecting  it  He  published  it  (somewhat  out  of  its 
proper  place)  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Novum  Organumy  in 
order  that,  if  possible,  men  might  be  set  about  the  work  at  once ;  of 
such  primary  importance  did  he  hold  it  to  be.  If  you  distrust  my 
translation,  take  it  in  his  own  English.  In  presenting  the  Novum 
Organum  to  the  King,  after  explaining  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
work  and  his  reason  for  publishing  it  in  an  imperfect  shape,  he  adds;, 
**  There  is  another  reason  for  my  so  doing ;  which  is  to  try  whether  - 
I  can  get  help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely  the  com- 
piling of  a  natural  and  experimental  history,  which  must  be  the  main 
foundaHan  of  a  true  and  active  philosophy.*'  And  again  about  a 
week  after,  in  reply  to  the  King's  gracious  acknowledgement  of  the 
book,  —  «This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope  further  that 
your  Majesty  will  be  aiding  to  me  in  setting  men  on  work  for  the 
collecting  of  a  natural  and  experimental  history,  which  is  basis 
totius  negotH^  And  this  was  no  after-though^  but  an  essential 
feature  of  his  design  as  he  had  conceived  it  at  least  sixteen  years 
before.  There  is  extant  a  description  of  this  proposed  history, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1604 ;  and  though 
the  only  copy  that  I  know  of  is  in  an  imperfect  and  mutilated 
manuscript,  enough  remains  to  show  that  in  all  its  material  features 
it  agreed  exactly  with  the  description  set  forth  in  the  Parasceve, 

Now  you  know  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merit  of  his  plan. 
It  may  (as  I  said)  have  been  all  a  delusion.  But  grant  it  a  delusion 
^  still  it  was  a  delusion  under  which  he  was  actually  labouring.  If 
every  man  of  science  that  ever  lived  had  considered  it  and  pro- 
nounced it  puerile  and  ridiculous,  still  their  unanimous  verdict 
could  not,  in  the  face  of  his  own  repeated  and  earnest  declarations, 
persuade  me  that  it  was  not  an  essential  part  of  Bacon's  scheme ; 
that  it  was  not  (in  his  perfect  and  rooted  judgment)  the  one  key  to 
the  cipher,  in  wluch  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  are  locked  up, 
—  the  one  thing  vnth  which  all  might  be  done;  without  which 
nothing.  And  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  present  busi- 
ness. For  we  are  not  discussing  his  philosophical  capacity,  but 
his  personal  character  and  purposes  as  illustrated  by  the  tenour  of 
his  life. 

Such  in  1847  were  my  reasons  for  rejecting  as  unsatbfactory 
all  the  explanations  I  had  then  met  with  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Baconian  philosophy^  and  such  the  result  of 
my  attempt  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  one  for  myself. 

In  rejecting  former  explanations  as  unsatisfactory^  Mr.  EUis^ 
it  will  be  seen,  concurs  with  me,  and  for  much  the  same  reason. 
According  to  them  *'it  becomes/'  he  says,  '^impossible  to 
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justify  or  to  understand  Bacon's  assertion  that  his  system  was 
essentially  new."  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  one  great 
peculiarity  by  which  it  aspired  to  di£fer  from  all  former  systems 
—  a  peculiarity  residing  in  the  supposed  perfection  of  the 
logical  machinery ;  which^  since  it  would  of  itself  account  for 
Bacon's  belief  of  its  importance  no  less  than  for  his  assertion 
of  its  novelty^  does  certainly  supply  a  new  explanation  unen- 
cumbered with  the  di£Sculties  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract But  there  is  another  difficulty  which  it  leaves  behind. 
It  is  impossible^  I  think,  to  reconcile  with  this  supporation 
the  course  which  Bacon  afterwards  took  in  expounding  and 
developing  his  system.  For  if  the  great  secret  which  he  had, 
or  thought  he  had,  in  his  keeping,  lay  only,  or  even  chiefly^  in 
the  perfection  of  the  logical  machinery  —  in  the  method  of  in- 
duction; if  this  method  was  a  kind  of  mechanical  process — an 
organum  or  engine  —  at  once  "wholly  new,"  "universally 
applicable,"  "in  all  cases  infallible,"  and  such  as  anybody 
might  manage ;  if  his  explanation  of  this  method  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  so  incomplete  that  it  leaves  all 
the  principal  practical  difficulties  unexplained ;  and  if  it  was  a 
thing  which  nobody  but  himself  had  any  notion  of,  or  any  be- 
lief in ;  how  is  it  that,  during  the  remaining  five  years  of  his 
life  — '  years  of  eager  and  xmremitting  labour,  devoted  ahnost 
exclusively  to  the  exposition  of  his  philosophy  —  he  made  no 
attempt  to  complete  the  explanation  of  it?  Why  did  he  leave 
the  Novum  Organum  as  it  was,  being  a  work  which  he  could 
have  completed  alone,  and  which  indeed  he  only  could  have 
completed,  and  apply  himself  with  advised  and  deliberate  in- 
dustry to  the  collection  of  Natural^  History ;  a  work  wluch  he 
knew  he  could  not  carry  to  perfection  himself,  even  in  any  of 
its  parts ;  which  he  had  once  thought  it  a  waste  of  tame  to 
employ  himself  upon,  as  being  within  every  man's  capacity ; 
concerning  the  execution  of  which  he  had  already  given  suffi- 
cient general  directions;  and  of  which,  even  when  accom- 
plished, the  right  use  could  not  be  made  except  in  virtue  of 
that  very  method  or  logical  machinery,  the  constitution  and 
management  of  which  still  remained  to  be  explained?  It  was 
not  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  t)ie  value  of  it : 
His  sense  of  the  difficulties  may  have  increased,  his  views  as  to 
details  may  have  altered;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  ever  lost  any  part  of  his  faith  either  in  the  importance 
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or  in  the  practicability  of  it.    It  was  not  that  ^hen  he  came  to 
closer  quarters  with  the  subject^  he  felt  that  he  was  himself 
unable  to  deal  with  it:   Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  die  Natvm  Organum,  and  three  years  before  his 
death,  he  speaks  of  the  second  part  as  a  thing  yet  to  be  done^ 
but  adds,  ^  quam  tamen  anhno  jam  complezus  et  metitus  sum."^ 
It  was  not  that  he  thought  the  description  he  had  abready  given 
snffident:  In  the  winter  of  1622,  he  tells  us  that  there  are 
**  hand  pauca,  eaque  ex  pr(Bcipui$^  still  wanting.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  found  any  disciple  or  fellow-labourer  to  whom  he  might 
intrust  the  completion  of  his  unfinished  task :  To  Ihe  very  last 
he  felt  himself  alone  in  his  work.  It  was  not  from  inadvertence: 
He  left  the  Novum  Organum  for  the  Natural  History  deli- 
berately, because  it  seemed  upon  consideration  the  better  and 
more  advisable  course;  **  qnftre  omnino  et  ante  omnia  in  hoc 
meumbere  saiau  et  cansuliius  visum  est."    It  was  not  that  he 
wanted  either  time  or  industry ;  for  during  the  five  succeeding 
years  he  completed  the  De  Augmentis,  and  composed  his  his- 
tories of  the  fVinds,  of  Life  and  Death,  o(.  Dense  arid  Rare; 
his  lost  treatise  on  Heavy  and  LiglU,  his  lost  Abeeedarium 
Natwrm,  his  New  Atlantis,  his  l^lva  Sylvarum.     Why  did  he 
employ  no  part  of  that  time  in  completing  the  description  of 
the  new  machine  ?  in  explaining  how  he  proposed  to  supply  the 
defects  *  and  rectify  the  errors  •  of  the  imperfect  logical  pro- 
cess which  he  had  already  exhibited ;  how  to  adapt  the  mode  of 
inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  ^ ;  how  to  determine  what 
questions  ought  to  be  dealt  with  first,  —  what  ^'natures"  to 
have  precedence  in  the  order  of  inquiry  ^ ;  above  aU,  how  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  inquiry  might  safely  terminate  as  having  left  no 
**  nature  "  in  the  universe  unchallenged  ^  —  a  security  without 
which  the  whole  process  must  always  have  been  in  danger  of 
vitiation  from  an  ^* instance  contradictory"  remaining  behind? 
To  me  the  question  appears  to  admit  of  but  one  answer.     He 
considered  the  collection  of  natural   history  upon  the  plan 
he  me£tated,  to  be,  in  practice  at  leasts  a  more  important  part 
of  his  philosophy  than  the  Organum  itself,  —  a  work  of  which 

'  Letter  to  Fulgendo.  ^  De  AdmlnlcuUa  Inductionia. 

'  Oe  Bectificatlone  Induction^. 

*  De  Variatioiie  InquisiaoalB  pro  natiir&  sul^ecti. 

^  De  Pnerogstivis  NatuiBrum  (luatenus  ad  inqnlBttlODem,  site  de  eo  quod  inqoiren- 
dom  est  prins  et  posteriiu. 

*  De  Ttennlilis  Inqulsltioiils,  live  de  Synopd  onmloin  naturarum  in  univena 
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the  nature  and  importance  more  needed  to  be  pressed  upon  llie 
attention  of  mankind^  —  of  which  the  neglect  would  be  more 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  science.  That  this  -was  in  fact  his 
opinion  at  the  very  time  he  was  composing  the  Novum  Organuta 
may  be  inferred  bora  the  last  aphorism  of  the  first  book^  as  I 
have  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  the  preface.  That  he  was  still 
of  the  same  opinion  two  years  affcer^  we  have  his  own  express 
dedaralion  in  the  AuctorU  monitum  prefixed  to  the  History  of 
the  Winds  y  where  he  explains  his  motives  for  going -on  with 
the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio^  instead  of  finishing  the  second. 
It  had  occurred  to  him^  he  there  tells  us^  that  if  the  Orgauum 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  man  of  genius  capable  of 
understanding  and  willing  to  use  it»  still  without  a  natural 
history  of  the  proper  kind  provided  to  his  hand^  he  would  not 
know  how  to  proceed ;  whereas  if  a  full  and  faithful  history  of 
nature  and  the  arts  were  set  before  him^  he  might  succeed  even, 
by  the  old  method — '*  licet  via  veteri  pergere  malint,  nee  via 
nostri  organ!  (quie  ut  nobis  videtur  aut  unica  est  aut  optima)  uti" 
—  in  building  upon  it  something  of  solid  worth.  '*  Itaque  hue 
res  reditu"  he  concludes ;  ^*  ut  organum  nostrum^  etiamsi  fiierit 
absolutum,  absque  historid  naturali  non  multum,  historia  natu" 
ralis  absque  organo  non  parum,  instaurationem  sdentiarum  sit 
provectura.**  I  know  not  how  therefore  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  Bacon*s  own  estimate  of  his  own  system^  the 
Natural  History  held  the  place  of  ^st  importance.  He 
regarded  it  as  not  less  new  ^  than  the  new  method,  and  as  more 
indispensable.  Though  the  **via  nostri  organi^^  still  appeared 
to  him  to  be  ^^  aut  unica  aut  optima,"  something  of  substantial 
worth  mighty  he  thought^  be  accomplished  without  it  With- 
out a  natural  history  '^tali  qualem  nimc  predpiemus^"  he 
thought  no  advance  of  any  value  could  possibly  be  made. 

What  may  be  the  real  value  of  this  part  of  Bacon's  system 
is^  of  course^  quite  another  question.  The  evidence  just  ad- 
duced goes  only  to  show  what  was  the  value  which  he  himself 
set  upon  it>  and  affects  the  question  no  otherwise  than  by  giving 
it  a  new  interest^  and  suggesting  the  expediency  of  considering 


>  His  aMertioa  of  the  novelty  is  as  strong  in  tbe  one  cue  as  in  the  other.  Al^m  hoe 
potterius  [via.  the  use  of  natural  history,  *<  tanqnam  materia  prima  philosophis  atque 
versB  inductlonis  supellez  sive  sylva**]  nunc  ojfiiur:  nunc  inqtutm,  kiqux  uxqdav 

▲MTXBAC.*' 
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more  carefiiUy  than  has  yet^  I  think,  been  done,  whether  hid 
advice  on  this  head  might  not  be  followed — I  do  not  say  as 
far  as  he  intended  —  but  much  further  than  has  yet  been  tried ; 
with  effects — I  do  not  say  such  as  he  anticipated — but  larger 
than  we  are  likely  to  get  any  other  way. 

That  he  himself  indeed,  even  if  all  mankind  had  united  to 

carry  his  plan  into  effect,  would  have  been  disappointed  with 

the  result,  I  have  little  doubt     For  I  suppose  the  collected 

observationB  of  all  the  world,  —  reduced  to  writing,  digested, 

and  brought  into  his  study, — would  not  have  su£Sced  to  give 

him  that  knowledge  of  tiie  farms  of  nature  which  was  to  carry 

with  it  the  command  over  her  powers.     He  would  have  found 

no  doubt,  upon  trial,  that  his  scheme  involved  di£Sculties  of 

which  he  had  formed  no  conception.     He  would  have  found 

that  the  facts  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  complete  the 

three  tables  of  comparence,  and  to  **  perfect  the  excluswa,**  were 

80  infinite  in  number  that  to  gather  them  by  simple  observa* 

tion  without  some  theoretic  principle  of  selection  would  be  an 

endless  task,  and  to  deal  with  them  when  gathered  a  hopeless 

one.    He  might  still  indeed  have  hoped  to  arrive  ultimately 

at  an  alphabet  of  nature  (her  principles  being  probably  few  and 

simple,  though  her  phenomena  so  enormously  complex);  but 

he  would  have  found  that  a  dictionary  or  index  of  nature  (and 

such  was  to  be  the  office  of  the  iVa^ra/^i^^ory),  to  be  complete 

enough  for  the  purposes  of  the   Novum  Organumy  must  be 

nearly  as  voluminous  as  Nature  herself.     He  would  have  found 

it  necessary,  therefore  (as  I  suppose  all  inventors  have  done  both 

before  and  since  his  time),  to  make  material  changes  in  his  ori- 

^al  plan  of  operation,  and  to  reduce  his  hopes  far  below  their 

original  dimensions.     But  a  man  may  be  in  the  right  way  to 

his  eod,  though  the  end  itself  be  further  off  than  he  imagines ; 

and  before  we  cast  Bacon's  plan  finally  aside,  we  may  be  fairly 

called  upon  to  show  either  that  the  way  he  wanted  us  to  go  is 

in  its  nature  impra)cticable,  or  that  there  is  better  hope  of 

arriving  at  the  desred  end  by  some  other. 

Mr.  EUis's  judgment  upon  the  first  point  may  be  partly 
gathered  from  his  general  remarks  upon  the  third  part  of  the 
Instauratio ;  but  I  am  fortunately  in  possession  of  his  opinion 
(called  forth  by  the  exposition  of  my  own  views  in  the  dialogue 
above  quoted)  upon  the  specific  practical  question  now  under 
discussion.  It  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  dated  13  th 
VOL.  I.  '  c  c  r^  T 
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September^  18479  «od  appears  to  contain  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment as  to  the  practicability  of  making  a  collection  of  natiiral 
history,  such  as  would  be  available  for  scientific  purposes,  in  the 
manner  in  which  Bacon  proposed  to  have  it  made. 

*'  That  it  is  impossible  (he  says)  to  sever  the  business  of  experi- 
ment and  observation  from  that  of  theorising,  it  would  perhaps  be 
rash  to  affirm.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  severance  could 
hardly  be  effected.  A  transcript  of  nature,  if  I  may  so  exprees 
myself,  —  that  is,  such  a  collection  of  observed  phenomena  as 
would  serve  as  the  basis  and  materials  of  a  system  of  natural 
philosophy, — would  be  like  nature  itself  infimte  in  extent  and 
variety.  No  such  collection  could  be  formed;  and,  were  it 
formed,  general  laws  and  principles  would  l>e  as  much  hidden  in 
a  mass  of  details  as  they  are  in  the  world  of  phenomena. 

'^  The  marshalling  idea,  teaching  the  philosopher  what  ob- 
servations he  is  to  make,  what  experiments  to  try,  seems  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  deliver  him  from  this  difficulty.  'Can  we 
conceive  that  such  experiments  as  those  of  Faraday  could  have 
preceded  the  formation  of  any  hypothesis  ?  .  You  allude,  I 
think,  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  systematic  observa- 
tion with  reference  to  terrestrial  magnetism.  And  beyond  all 
doubt  the  division  of  labour  is  possible  ax^  necessary  in  many 
scientific  inquiries.  But  then  this  separating  of  the  observer 
from  the  theoriser  is  only  possible  (at  least,  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  magnetisn^)  when  the  latter  can  tell  his  ''  b^ulus^  what 
experiments  he  is  to  make,  and  how  they  are  to  be  made.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  memoirs  of  Gauss,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  encourage  systematic  observation  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, contain  many  results  of  theory  directly  bearing  on  ob- 
servation ;  e.  ^.,  the  method  of  determining  the  absolute  measoie 
of  magnetism. 

'^  Of  course  I  remember  that  Bacon  speaks  of  experiments  to 
be  suggested  by  theory:  as  for  instance  in  Solomon's  house; 
all  I  mean  is,  that  it  seems  doubtM  wheiher  a  large  collection 
of  facts  can  in  most  sciences  be  made  useful,  unless  some  theory 
has  guided  its  formation." 

Now  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  this  judgment  as  perfectly 
sound  and  just ;  as  pointing  truly  at  the  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  Bacon's  scheme,  and  proving  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  completely  on  the  plan  he  proposed,  or  attain  cm' 
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pletehf  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  certunly,  if  I  thought 
that  snch  completeness  was  a  condition  absolutely  essential^  — 
that,  unless  observation  could  be  carried  on  without  any  help 
whatever  from  theory,  the  work  could  not  proceed  at  all ;  or 
that  the  results  of  observation  so  conducted  could  be  of  no 
scientific  value  unless  they  amounted  to  a  perfect  '^  transcript 
of  nature;" — if  I  thought,  in  short,  it  was  a  scheme  which, 
unless  it  led  to  everything,  would  lead  to  nothing,  ^  I  should 
accept  these  remarks  as  disposing  finally  of  the  whole  question. 
But  why  should  I  think  so?  That  the  severance  of  theory 
and  observation  should  be  absolute  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
at  aU  necessary  for  the  practical  prosecution  of  the  enterprise ; 
I  can  hardly  think  that  it  even  formed  part  of  the  original  de- 
8^;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  collection  of  natural  history 
could  not  have  been  used  in  the  way  Bacon  proposed,  unless  it 
were  more  complete  than  it  ever  could  have  been  made,  yet 
for  use  in  the  ordinary  way  (and  this  was  certainly  one  of  the 
uses  he  contemplated  for  it)  its  value  would  be  increased  by 
every  new  observation ;  and  who  can  say  at  what  point  ob- 
servations so  conducted  must  necessarily  stop? 

That  Bacon  intended  one  set  of  men  to  be  employed  in  col- 
lecting fiu^ts,  and  another  in  deriving  consequences  from  them, 
is  no  doubt  true.  Unless  theory  and  observation  could  be  so 
fiir  separated  as  to  admit  practically  of  such  a  distribution  of 
parts,  his  plan  must  .no  doubt  have  been  given  up ;  and  it  is 
objected  that  this  distribution  is  practically  impossible,  because 
the  observers^  unless  they  had  some  precedent  theory  to  guide 
them,  could  never  know  what  observations  to  make  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  facts  which  the  theorist  requires  to  know.  I 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  this  objection  supposes  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  functions  far  more  complete  than  Bacon  ever 
contemplated^  He  may  have  used  words  which  in  strict  logical 
omstruction  imply  such  a  kind  of  separation ;  but  if  so,  his 
words  meant  more  than  he  himself  meant.  His  intellect  was 
remarkable  for  breadth  rather  than  subtlety, — quicker,  to  use 
his  own  division^  in  perceiving  resemblances  than  distinctions, — 
and  in  writing  he  always  aimed  at  eanciseness^  force,  point, 
picturesqueness,  and  at  making  himself  plain  to  common 
understandings,  far  more  than  at  metaphysical  exactness  of 
expression*  Now,  however  true  it  may  be,  as  a  metaphysical 
proposition,  that  some  amount  of  theory  is  involved  in  every 

cc  2         ^ 
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observation^  and  still  more  in  every  series  of  observations,  it  is 
no  less  true,  as  a  familiar  fact,  that  observations  made  by  one 
man,  without  conscious  reference  to  any  theory  whatever,  may 
be  perfectly  available  to  another  with  reference  to  theories  of 
which  the  first  never  heard  or  dreamed.  Colonel  Keid's  theory 
of  storms,  for  instance,  was  worked  out,  I  am  told,  not  in  the 
West  Indies  among  the  hurricanes,  but  at  the  Admiralty  among 
the  ships'  logs.  And  though  Bacon  would  never  have  denied 
that  many  results  of  theory  go  to  the  correct  keeping  of  a 
ship's  log,  who  can  doubt  that  a  collection  of  logs  kept  during 
hurricanes  would  have  been  accepted  by  him  as  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  a  history  of  the  winds,  and  a  good  specimen  of 
the  very  thing  he  wanted  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  add  more 
instances ;  but  I  suppose  nobody  will  deny  that,  in  this  sense, 
observation  and  theory  can  be  carried  on  apart  and  by  difierent 
persons.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  observers  will  never  hit 
upon  all  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  suggest  or  establish 
the  theory^  unless  their  observations  be  renewed  again  and 
again  under  directions  devised  by  the  theorist  with  special  re- 
ference to  what  he  wants  to  know,  I  reply  by  asking  what  is 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  them,  under  directions  so  devised,  as 
often  as  necessary  ?  a  thing  (I  may  observe)  which  Bacon  him- 
self distinctly  intended.  "  Illud  interim,"  he  says,  after  giving 
an  example  of  a  '^  topica  particularis "  in  the  De  Augmentisy 
''  quod  monere  occcepimus  it^rum  monemus,  nempc  ut  homines 
debeant  topicas  particulares  suas  altemare,  ita  ut  post  majores 
progressus  aliquos  in  inquisitione  factos^  aliam  et  subinde  aliam 
instituant  topicam,  si  modo  scientiarum  fastigia  conscendere 
cupiant"  Now  if  the  directions,  judicious  to  begin  with,  be 
judiciously  varied  and  repeated  as  the  inquiry  proceeds,  an 
immense  mass  of  observations  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
science  might  surely  be  collected  in  this  very  way.  Nay,  in 
subjects  which  have  their  phenomena  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  world  (like  winds,  seasons,  and  oceanic  or  atmospheric  cur- 
rents), it  is  in  the  gradual  accumulation  of  observations  so  made 
that  our  only  hope  lies  of  ever  coming  to  understand  their  laws 
at  all ;  and  if  we  cannot  cause  them  to  be  collected  under  direc- 
tion and  design,  we  must  wait  tiU  they  accumulate  by  acci- 
dent. For  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  in  such  subjects  as 
these,  philosophers  should  provide  themselves  with  all  the  facts 
which  they  want  unless  they  can  use  the  help  of  those  who 
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are  not  philosophers.  What  science  deals  with  phenomena 
mure  subtle  and  delicate  than  meteorology  ?  Yet  hear  Sir  John 
HerscheL  '*  It  happens  fortunately  that  almost  every  datum 
which  the  scientific  meteorologist  can  require  is  furnished  in 
its  best  and  most  available  state  by  that  definite  systematic 
process  known  as  the  ^*  keeping  a  meteorological  register,^ 
which  consists  in  noting  at  stated  hours  of  every  day  the  read- 
ings of  all  the  meteorological  instruments  at  command^  as  well 
as  all  such  facts  or  indications  of  wind  and  weather  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  definitely  described  and  estimated  without 
instrumental  aid.  Occasional  observations  apply  to  occasional 
and  renuirkable  phenomena,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected; but  it  is  to  the  regular  meteorological  register ^  steadily 
and perseveringly  kept  throughout  the^  whole  of  every  voyage,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  development  of  the  great  laws  of  this 
science,^ 

Between  tiie  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  registering  the 
readings  of  their  instruments  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
and  the  man  of  science  in  his  study  deducing  the  laws  of 
meteorology  from  a  comparison  of  the  results,  the  division  of 
labour  is  surely  as  complete  as  Bacon  would  have  desired.  Nor 
would  the  scientific  directions  previously  furnished  to  the 
officers  for  their  guidance,  directions  when,  where,  what,  and 
how  to  observe  and  record, — though  containing  ^*many  results 
of  theory  bearing  upon  observation,"  —  have  seemed  to  him 
either  objectionable  or  superfluous:  on  the  contrary,  such 
directions  form  part  of  his  own  design  as  explained  by  himself. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  tract  which  has  suggested 
these  remarks  he  distinctly  annoimces  his  intention  to  draw  up 
certain  heads  of  inquiry  showing  what  points  with  reference  to 
each  subject  were  more  particularly  to  be  observed.  And 
though  he  did  not  live  to  execute  this  part  of  his  design,  a  few 
fragments  remaining  among  his  papers  show  in  what  manner 
he  proposed  to  proceed.  And  (if  an  idle  looker-on  who  can 
ofier  no  help  in  the  work  may  presume  to  offer  an  opinion)  I 
could  wish  that  men  of  science  would  apply  themselves  ear- 
nestly to  the  solution  of  this  practical  problem :  What  measures 
are  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  greatest  variety  of  judicious 
observations  of  nature  all  over  the  world  may  be  carried  on 

^  Manual  of  Sdentlflc  Inquiry,  prepared  for  the  use  of  officers  in  Her  MiOesty's  navy 
and  travellers  In  general.     Edited  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bt.,  p.  2S1. 
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in  concert  upon  a  flcientific  plan^  and  brought  to  a  common 
centre?    With  reference  to  some  particular  subjecta,   such 
measures  have  been  of  late  years  taken  on  a  scale  of  Baconian 
magnitude.     The  system  of  observations  instituted  hj  the  Great 
British  Association  with  respect  to  Terrestrial  Magnetism^  if  I 
am  rightly  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  scale  of  it^  is  one 
which  Bacon  would  have  welcomed  as  he  welcomed  the  £rst 
tidings  from  Galileo's  telescope  ;   he  would  have  accepted  it 
as    an   enterprise    '^dignum    humano    genere."      A    similar 
system   of  concerted   observations  is  now   in   contemplation 
with  regard  to  oceanic  currents.     As  a  specimen  of  the  same 
thing  in    a  more   general  character^  take   the   '^Admiralty 
Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,"  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred ;    a  book   of  practical  directions  drawn  up   by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  our  day  with  special 
reference  to  the  progress  of  science  in  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant departments ;  directions  addressed  not  to  men  who  are 
themselves  engaged   in  the  theoretical  investigation    of    the 
subjects,  or  guided  by  any  **  marshalling  idea,"  but  to  **  officers 
of  the  navy   and  travellers  in   general,"    telling  them  what 
things  to  observe,  in  order  that  their  observations  may  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of   scientific   inquiry.     These  are 
exactly  what  Bacon  would  have  called  **  Topic®  Inquisitionis," 
— ^instructions  for  the  examination  of  Nature  ^'  super  articulos ; " 
and  the  whole  scheme  is  in  perfect  accordance,  so  &r  as  it  goes, 
with  Bacon's  notion  of  the  way  in  which  men  might  be  set  on 
work  for  the  completing  of  a  natural  and  experimental  histoiy. 
Why  should  it  not  go  further?    Who  can  believe  that  the 
subjects  contained  in  this  little  volume  are  the  only  subjects  to 
which  this  method  of  collecting  observations  can  be  applied? 
who  venture  to  fix  the  limit  beyond  which,  under   sudi  a 
system  sagaciously  devised,  wisely  administered,  energetically 
carried  out,  and  extended  to  all  the  departments  of  nature 
which  admit  of  it,  human  discovery  may  not  go? — J.  S. 
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DESCRIPTIO 

HISTORIJ;   NATURALIS  ET  EXPERIMENTALIS, 

qVALlB    BUFFICIAT    ET    SIT    IN    OBDIN8 

AD  BASIN  ET   FUNDAKENTA 

PHILOSOPHLS  VERA. 


Quod  Instaurationem  nostram  per  partes  edamus,  id  eo  spcctat 
ut  aliquid  extra  periculum  ponatur.  Non  absimilis  nos  movet 
ratio  nt  aliam  quandam  operis  particulam  jam  in  prsesenti  sub- 
jungamus,  et  cum  iis  quae  supra  absolvimus  una  edamus.  Ea  est 
descriptio  et  delinealio  Historioe  Naturalis  et  Experimentalise  ejus 
generis  quse  sit  in  ordine  ad  condendam  philosophiam^  et  com- 
plectator  materiem  probam^  copiosam^  et  apte  digestam  ad  opus 
mterpretis  quod  succedit.  Huic  autem  rei  locus  proprius  foret 
qnumad  Parascevas  Inquisitionis  ordine  deventum  fuerit.  Hoc 
vero  prsBvertere^  nee  locum  proprium  expectare^  consultius 
nobis  yidetur ;  quod  hujusmodi  historia^  qualem  animo  metimur 
et  mox  describemus,  res  perquam  magnae  sit  molis^  nee  sine 
magnis  laboribus  et  sumptibus  confici  possit ;  ut  quae  multorum 
opera  indigeat^  et  (ut  alibi  diximus)  opus  sit  quasi  regium. 
Itaque  occurrit  illud,  non  abs  re  fore  experiri  si  forte  base 
aliquibus  aliis  curse  esse  pos'sint,  ita  ut  dum  nos  destinata  ordine 
perficiamus  base  pars  quae  tam  multiplex  est  et  onerosa  etiam 
vivis  nobis  (si  ita  divinae  placuerit  majestati)  instrui  et  parari 
possity  aliis  una  nobiscum  in  id  sedulo  incumbentibus ;  prassertim 
quum  vires  nostras  (si  in  boc  soli  fuerimus)  vix  tantae  provinciaa 
sufficere  videantur.  Etenim  quas  ad  opus  ipsum  intellectus 
pertinent  nos  marte  nostro  fortasse  vincemus.  At  intellectus 
materialia  tam  late  patent  ut  ea  (tanquam  per  procuratores  et 
mercatores)  undique  conquiri  et  importari  debeant.  Accedit 
etiam  illud,  quod  cceptis  nostris  yix  dignum  esse  aestimemus  ut 
in  re  tali  quae  fere  omnium  industrial  pateat  nos  ipsi  tempus 
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teramufl.  Quod  autem  caput  rei  est  ipsi  nunc  prsestabimuB ;  ut 
ejusmodi  historiaB  modum  et  descriptionem,  qualis  intenlioni 
nostrs  satisfaciat,  diligenter  et  exacte  proponamus ;  ne  homines 
non  admoniti  aliud  agant^  et  ad  exemplum  naturalium  historia- 
rum  qu»  jam  in  usu  sunt  se  regant^  atque  ab  instituto  nostro 
multum  aberrent.  Illud  interim  quod  sspe  diximus  etiam  hoc 
loco  pnocipue  repetendum  est ;  non  si  omnia  omnium  setatum 
ingenia  coivissent  aut  posthac  coierint ;  non  si  universum  genus 
humanum  philosophias  dedisset  operam  aut  dederit,  et  totus  ter- 
rarum  orbis  nihil  aliud  fiiisset  aut  fuerit  quam  academi®  et 
collegia  et  scholsB  virorum  doctorum ;  tamen  absque  taU  qualem 
nunc  prsBcipiemus  Historia  Natural!  et  Expenmentali,  uUos  qui 
genere  humano  digni  sint  progressus  in  philosophia  et  scientiis 
fieri  potuisse  aut  posse.  Contra  vero,  comparata  et  bene  in- 
structa  hujusmodi  historia^  additis  experimentis  auxiliaribus  et 
luciferis  qusB  in  ipso  interpretationis  cuniculo  occurrent  aut 
eruenda  eruntj  paucorum  annorum  opus  fiituram  esse  inquisitio- 
nem  naturae  et  scientiarum  omnium.  Itaque  aut  hoc  agendum 
est  aut  negotium  deserendum.  Hoc  enim  solo  et  unico  modo 
fundamenta  philosophise  yeras  et  activas  stabiliri  possunt;  et 
simul  perspicient  homines^  tanquam  ex  profundo  somno  excitati, 
quid  inter  ingenii  placita  et  commenta  ac  veram  et  actiyam 
philosophiam  intersit^  et  quid  demum  sit  de  natura  natonun 
ipsam  consulere. 

Primo  igitur  de  hujusmodi  historia  conficienda  praecepta 
dabimus  in  genere ;  deinde  particularem  ejus  figuram  hominibos 
sub  oculos  ponemus^  inserentes  interdum  non  minus  ad  quid  in- 
quisitio  aptanda  et  referenda  sit  quam  quid  quaeri  debeat ;  sdli- 
cet^  ut  Scopus  rei  bene  intellectus  et  praovisuB  etiam  alia 
hominibus  in  mentem  redigat  quae  a  nobis  fortasse  pretermisBa 
erunt.  Historiam  autem  istam  Historiam  IMmam  sive  JEIiir- 
toriam  Matrem  appellare  consueyimus. 
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APHOBIfiinTS 

I. 
Natusa  in  tr^Iici  statu  ponitor  et  tanquam  regimen  snbit 
tarinum.  Ant  enim  libera  est  et  cursu  suo  ordinario  se  explicate 
ant  a  prayitatibuset  insolentiis  materise  atque  ab  impedimento- 
mm  Tiolentia  de  statu  suo  detruditur^'aut  ab  arte  et  ministerio 
humano  constringitur  et  fingitur.  Atque  primus  ille  status  ad 
species  remm  refertur,  secundus  ad  numstra,  tertius  ad  artifici" 
aUcu  Etenim  in  artifidalibus  natura  jugum  recipit  ab  imperio 
hominis;  nimquam  enim  ilia  facta  fuissent  absque  homine.  At 
per  operam  et  mimsterium  hominis  conspicitur  prorsus  nova 
corporum  facies  et  veluti  rerum  universitas  altera  sive  theatrum 
alterum.  Triplex  itaque  est  historia  natundis.  Tractat  enim 
ant  natursB  Libertatem  aut  Errares  aut  Vincula ;  ut  non  male 
earn  portiri  possimus  in  historiam  GeTierationvmy  PrcBtergejiera^ 
tioHum,  et  Artium;  quarum  postremam  etiam  Mechanicam  et 
ExperimeTitdlem  appellare  consuevimus.  Neque  tamen  id  pr»ci- 
pimns  ut  hsec  tria  separatim  tractentur.  Quidni  enim  possint 
historisB  monstrorum  in  singulis  speciebus  cum  historia  ipsarum 
gpeeierum  conjungi  ?  Etiam  artifimalia  quandoque  cum  specie- 
bos  recte  conjunguntur,  quandoque  melius  separantur.  Quam- 
obrem  e  re  nata  de  his  consilium  capere  optimum  est*  Methodus 
enim  iterationes  et  prolixitatem  gignit,  aeque  ubi  nimia  est  ac 
ubi  nulla. 

II. 
Historia  natnralis,  nt  subjecto  (quemadmodum  diximus) 
triplex,  ita  nsu  duplex  est.  Adhibetur  enim  aut  propter  rerum 
ipearam  cognitionem  qu«  historise  mandantur,  aut  tanquam 
materia  prima  philoeophie  atque  vers  inductionis  supellex  sive 
sylva.  Atque  posterius  hoc  nunc  agitur ;  nunc,  inquam,  neque 
unquam  antehac     Neque  enim  Aristoteles  aut  Theophrastus 
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aut  Dioscorides  aut  Caius  PliniuB^  multo  minus  modemi,  huno 
finem  (de  quo  loquimur)  historise  naturalis  unquam  sibi  pro- 
poBuerunt.  Atque  in  hoc  plurimum  est^  ut  qui  partes  scribendi 
historiam  naturalem  sibi  posthac  sumpserint  hoc  perpetuo  co- 
gitent  atque  animo  agitent^  se  non  lectoris  delectationi,  non 
utilitati  ipsi  quae  ex  narrationibus  in  prsBsens  capi  possit,  debere 
inservire ;  sed  conquirere  et  comparare  rerum  copiam  et  varie- 
tatem  quae  yeris  axiomatibus  conficiendis  sufficiat.  Hoc  enim 
si  cogitent^  modum  hujusmodi  historise  ipsi .  sibi  prasscribent 
Finis  enim  regit  modum. 

III. 

Quo  autem  majoris  est  hsec  res  operas  et  laboris^  eo  illam 
minus  onerari  superfluis  consentaneum  est.  Tria  itaque  sunt 
de  quibus  homines  sunt  plane  admonendi  ut  in  illis  parce  ad- 
modum  operam  suam  collocent^  tanquam  iis  qu^  massam  opens 
in  immensum  augeant^  virtutem  parum  aut  nihil  promoveant 

Primo  igitur  facessant  antiquitates  et  citationes  aut  suflBragia 
authorum ;  etiam  lites  et  controversiae  et  opiniones  discrepantes; 
omnia  denique  philologica.  Neque  enim  citetur  author  nisi  in 
re  dubiae  fidei,  neque  interponatur  controversia  nbi  in  re 
magni  momenti.  Quae  vero  ad  ornamenta  orationis  et  simili- 
tudines  et  eloquentias  thesaurum  et  hujusmodi  inania  spectant, 
omnino  abjiciantur.  Etiam  quas  recipiimtur  omnia  et  ipsa  pro- 
ponantur  breviter  et  strictim,  ut  nihil  minus  sint  quam  verba. 
Nemo  enim  qui  matcrialia  ad  ^dificia  vel  nayes  vel  hujusmodi 
aliquas  structuras  colligit  et  reponit,  ea  (oflEicinarum  more)  belle 
coUocat  et  ostentat  ut  placeant^  sed  in  hoc  tantum  sedulus  est 
ut  proba  et  bona  sint,  et  ut  in  repositorio  spatium  minimum 
occupent.     Atque  ita  prorsus  faciendum  est. 

Secundo,  noti  multum  ad  rem  facit  luxuria  ilia  historiarmn 
naturalium  in  -descriptionibus  et  picturis  specierum  numerosis, 
atque  earundem  varietate  curiosa.  Hujusmodi  enim  pusilte 
varietates  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  lusus  quidam  naturas  et  lascivia? 
et  prope  ad  individuorum  naturam  accedunt;  atque  habent 
peragrationem  quandam  in  rebus  ipsis  amoenam  et  jucundam, 
informationem  vero  ad  scientias  tenuem  et  fere  superracuam^ 

Tertio,  missae  plane  faciendas  sunt  omnes  narrationes  super- 
stitiosae  (non  dico  prodigiosae,  ubi  memoria  earum  reperietur 
fida  et  probabilis,  sed  superstitiosae),  et  experimenta  maguB 
ceremonialis.  Nolumus  enim  philosophiaB  infantiam,  cui  historia 
naturalis  primam  praebet  mammam,  fabulis  anilibixs  assuescere. 
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JErit  fortasse  tempus  (postquam  in  inquisitionem  naturaB  paulo 
altiufl  penetratum  ait)  hujusmodi  res  leviter  percurrendi>  ut  si 
quid  in  illis  faecibus  haereat  virtatis  naturalis  ea  extrahi  et  in 
usmn  condi  possit.  Interim  seponendas  sunt.  Etiam  magiad 
naturalis  experimenta  diligenter  et  cum  severitate  ventilanda 
sunt  antequam  recipiantur,  pnesertim  ilia  quae  ex  yulgaribus 
sympathiis  et  antipathiis^  magna  cum  socordia  et  facilitate  cre- 
dendi  simul  et  fingendi^  derivari  solent. 

JiT^eque  nil  aut  parum  actum  est  in  exoneranda  historia 
naturali  tribus  his  (quae  diximus)  rebus  superfluis,  quas  alias 
Yolununa  impleturas  fui^sent  Neque  tamen  hie  finis,  ^que 
enim  requiritur  in  opere  magno  ut  tam  ea  quae  recipiuntur 
succincte  scribantur^  quam  ut  superflua  abscindantur ;  licet 
nemini  dubium  esse  possit  quin  hujusmodi  castitas  et  brevitas 
delectationem  multo  minorem  turn  legenti  tum  scribenti  prae- 
bitura  sit.  Verum  illud  semper  inculcandum  est,  hoc  quod 
paratur  horreum  esse  tantummodo  et  promptuarium  rerum; 
in  quo  non  manendum  aut  habitandum  sit  cum  voIuptate>  sed 
eo  deticendendum,  prout  res  postulate  cum  aliquid  ad  usum 
sumendum  sit  circa  opus  Interpretis  quod  succediL 

IV. 

In  historia  quam  requirimus  et  animo  destinamus^  ante 
omnia  videndum  est  ut  late  pateat  et  facta  sit  ad  mensuram 
universL  Neque  enim  arctandus  est  mundus  ad  angustias  in* 
tellectus  C^quod  adhuc  factum  est)^  sed  expandendus  intellectus 
et  laxandus  ad  mundi  imaginem  recipiendam^  qualis  invenitur. 
Istud  enim^  respicere  pauca  et  pronunciare  secundum  pauca,  om- 
nia perdidit.  Ilesumentes  igitur  partititionem  quam  paulo  ante 
feclmus  hititorias  naturalis  (quod  sit  Generationum,  PraBter- 
generationum,  et  Artium),  Historias  Generationum  constituimus 
partes  quinque.  Sit  prima,  aetheris  et  coelestium.  Secunda, 
meteororum  et  reglonum  (quas  vocant)  aeris ;  tractuum  vide- 
licet a  luna  usque  ad  superficiem  terras ;  cui  etiam  parti  cometas 
cujuscunque  generis,  turn  sublimiores  tum  humiliores,  utcimque 
6e  habeat  rei  Veritas,  ordinis  causa  assignamus.  Tertia,  terras 
et  maris.  Quarta,  elementorum  (quae  vocant)  flammaB  sive 
ignis,  aeris,  aquas,  et  terras.  Elements  autem  eo  sensu  accipi 
volumus,  ut  intelligantur  non  pro  primordiis  rerum  sed  pro  cor- 
porum  naturalium  massis  majoribus.  Ita  enim  natura  rerum 
^tribuitur,  ut  sit  quorundam  corporum  quantitas  sive  massa  in 
muTerso  perquam  magna,  quia  scilicet  ad  schematismum  coram 
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requiritur  textara  materie  fadlis  et  obvia ;  qualia  sunt  ea  qua- 
tuor  (qiuB  diximus)  corpora ;  at  quorandam  aliomm  oorpornm 
Bit  quantitas  in  universo  parva  et  parce  suppeditata,  propter 
texturam  materia  valde  dissimilarem  et  aubtilem  et  in  plurimis 
determinatam  et  organicam;  qualia  sunt  species  reruxn  natu- 
ndium,  metalla,  plants,  animaiia.  Quare  prius  genus  corporum 
Collegia  Mqfora,  posterius  Collegia  Minora  appellare  oonsue* 
yimus.  At  CoUegiorum  istorum  Mnjonun  est  pars  historic 
quarta,  sub  nomine  elementorum,  ut  diximus.  Neque  vero 
confunditur  pars  quarta  cum  secunda  aut  tertia  in  hoc,  quod  in 
singulis  mentionem  aeris,  aqu»,  teme  fecimus.  In  secunda 
enim^et  tertia  recipitur  historia  eorum,  tanquam  mundi  partium 
inte^ralium,  et  quatenus  pertinent  ad  &bricam  et  configura- 
tionem  uniyersi ;  at  in  quarta  coniinetur  historia  substantisB  et 
naturs  ipsorum,  quso  in  singulis  eorum  partibus  similaribus 
vigety  nee  ad  totum  refertur.  Quinta  denique  pars  historic 
Collegia  Minora  sive  Species  continet;  circa  quas  historia  na- 
toralis  hactenus  pnecipue  occupata  est 

Historiam  vero  Prastergenerationum  quod  attinet,  jamdudum 
a  nobis  dictum  est  quod  ilia  cum  historia  generationum  commo- 
dissime  conjungi  possit ;  ea  scilicet  quae  sit  prodigiosa  tantum 
et  naturalis.  Nam  superstitiosam  miraculorum  historiam  (cu- 
juscunque  sit  generis)  omnino  relegamus  in  tractatum  pro- 
prium;  neque  ipsum  jam  inde  a  principio  siiscipiendum,  sed 
paulo  post,  quando  altiud  in  natune  inquisitionem  penetratum 
fuerit. 

At  Historiam  Artium  et  natursB  ab  homine  verssB  et  immu* 
tatae,  sive  Historiam  Experimentalem,  triplicem  constituimus. 
Aut  enim  deprompta  est  ex  artibus  mechanicis ;  aut  ex  opera* 
tiya  parte  scientiarum  liberalium  ;  aut  ex  practicis  compluribus 
et  experimentis  quae  in  artem  propriam  non  coaluerunt,  immo 
qu8B  quandoque  ex  vulg^tissima  experientia  occurrunt  nee  artem 
omnino  desiderant.  Quamobrem  si  ex  his  omnibus  qu»  dixi- 
mus, GenerationibuE/,  Prastergenerationibus,  Artibus  et  Experi- 
mentis, confecta  fuerit  historia,  nihil  prastermissum  ridetur  per 
quod  sensus  ad  informahdum  intellectum  instrui  possit.  Neque 
igitur  amplius  intra  circulos  parvos  (veluti  incantali)  subsol- 
tabimus,  sed  mundi  pomoeria  circuitione  aequabimus. 

.    V. 

Inter  partes  eas  quas  diximus  historiae,  maximi  usus  est  hi- 
st(»ia  artium ;  propterea  quod  ostendat  res  in  motu,  et  magb 
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recta  ducat  ad  praxin.  Qoinet&im  toUit  larvam  et  yelnm  a 
rebus  uaturafibus,  quao  plerunque  Bub  varietate  figurarum  et 
apparentiie  extenud  occultantur  aut  obscurantur.  Denique 
▼exationes  artis  sunt  certe  tanquam  yiiicula  et  manicie  Protein 
quas  ultimos  materife  nixiis  et  conatus  produnt.  Corpora  enim 
perdi  ant  annihilari  nolunt ;  sed  potius  in  varias  formas  se  mu- 
tant Itaque  circa  banc  historiam,  licet  mechanicam  (ut  yideri 
poeait)  et  minus  liberalem^  (missa  arrogantia  et  fastu)  summa 
est  adhibenda  diligentia. 

Bursus,  inter  artes  prseferuntur  ese  que  corpora  naturaHa  et 
rerum  materiaUa  exhibent^  alterant,  et  prseparant ;  ut  agricul- 
tura;  coquinaria;  chjmica;  tinotoria;  opificia  vitri,  esmaltse, 
sacchari,  pulveris  pyrii,  ignium  artificialium,  papyri,  et  bujus- 
modi  Jejunioris  autem  sunt  usus  quse  pr»cipue  consistunt  in 
motu  snbtili  manuum  et  instrumentorum ;  quales  sunt  textoria ; 
fabrilis;  architectura ;  opificia  molendinorum,  horologiorumy 
eum  similibus;  licet  et  istsd  nuUo  modo  negligendse  sint;  turn 
quia  in  illis  occnrrunt  multa  quss  ad  corporum  naturalium  al- 
terationes  spectant,  turn  quia  accurate  informant  de  motu  lati-* 
onis,  quae  res  est  magni  prorsus  ad  plurima  momenti. 

Verum  in  congerie  universa  istius  Artium  Historise,  illud 
omnino  monendum  est  et  penitus  memonse  mandandum ;  recipi- 
enda  esse  experimenta  artium  non  solum  ea  quse  ducunt  ad 
finem  artifi>  sed  etiam  quae  ullo  modo  interveniunt.  Exempli 
gratia,  qa€>d  locust»  aut  cancri  cocti,  cum  prius  colorem  luti 
referrent,  rubescant,  nihil  ad  mensam ;  sed  htto  ipsa  instantia 
tamen  non  mala  est  ad  inquirendam  naturam  rubedinis,  cum 
idem  eveniat  etiam  in  lateribus  coctis.  Similiter,  quod  cames 
minori  mora  saliantuir  hjeme  quam  sestate,  non  eo  tantum  spe- 
ctat  ut  coquus  cibos  bene  et  quantum  sufficit  condiat ;  sed  etiam 
instantia  bona  est  ad  indicandam  naturam  et  inq>ressionem  fri- 
goris.  Quamobrem  toto  (quod  aiunt)  ctido  erraverit,  qui  in« 
tentioni  nostrse  satisfieri  existimaverit  si  artium  experimenta 
colligantur,  hujus  rei  solum  gratia  ut  hoc  modo  artes  singulse 
melius  perficiantur.  Licet  enim  et  hoc  non  prorsus  contemna- 
mua  in  multis,  tamen  ea  plane  est  mens  nostra  ut  omnium 
experimentonim  mechanicorum  rivuli  in  philosophise  pelagus 
undequaqne  fiuant.  Delectus  autem  instantiarum  in  uno- 
quoque  genere  eminentiorum  (i^uas  maxime  et  diligentissime 
conquirere  oportet  et  quasi  venari)  ex  prssrogatiyis  instantia- 
rum petendus  est. 
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VI. 
Besumeudum  etiam  est  hoc  loco  quod  in  aphorismis  99^  119, 
120,  libri  primi  fusius  tractavimus,  hie  vero  pr»cepti  more 
breviter  imperare  sufficiat;  hoc  est,  ut  recipiantur  in  hanc  hi- 
storiam,  priino  res  vulgatissiinffi,  quales  quia  supervacuum  pa- 
taret  scripto  inserere,  quia  tarn  familiariter  notsB  sunt ;  dein  res 
vilesyilliberales,  turpes  (omnia  enim  munda  mundis^  et  si  lucrum 
ex  lotio  boni  odoris  sit  multo  magis  lumen  et  informatio  ex  re 
qualibet);  etiam  res  leves  et  pueriles  (nee  mirum,  repuera- 
scendum  enim  plane  est) ;  postremo,  res  quao  nimias  cujusdam 
subtilitatis  esse  videntur,  quod  in  se  nullius  sint  usus.  Neque 
enim  (ut  jam  dictum  est)  quse  in  hac  lustoria  proponentur  pro- 
pter se  congesta  sunt;  itaque  neque  dignitatem  eorum  ex  se 
metiri  par  est,  sed  quatenus  ad  alia  transferri  possint,  et  influant 
in  philosophiam. 

VII. 

niud  insuper  prscipimus,  ut  omnia  in  naturalibus  tarn 
"  corporibus  quam  yirtutibus  (quantum  fieri  potest)  numerata^ 
appensa,  dimensa,  determinata  proponantur.  Opera  enim  me^ 
ditamur,  non  speculationes.  Physica  autem  et  mathematica 
bene  commistad  generant  practicam*  Quamobrem  exactse  re- 
stitutiones  et  distanti»  planetarum,  in  historia  caslestium ;  terrso 
ambitus  et  quantum  occupet  in  superficie  respectu  aquarum,  in 
historia  terrsB  et  maris ;  quantam  compressionem  aer  patiatur 
absque  forti  antitypia,  iii  historia  aeris ;  quantum  in  metallis 
alterum  alteri  prseponderet,  in  historia  metallorum;  et  innu-* 
mera  id  genus  perquirenda  et  perscribenda  sunt.  Cum  vero 
exacts  proportiones  haberi  non  possint,  tum  certe  ad  aestima- 
tivas  aut  comparativas  indefinitas  confugiendum  est.  Yeluti 
(si  forte  calculis  astronomorum  de  distantiis  diffidimus)  quod 
luna  sit  infra  umbram  terrse ;  quod  Mercurius  sit  supra  lunam; 
et.hujusmodL  Etiam  cum  medi»  proportiones  haberi  non  pos- 
sint,  proponantur  extremse:  yeluti,  quod  languidior  magnes 
attollat  ferrum  ad  tale  pondus,  respectu  ponderis  ipsius  hipidis ; 
et  quod  maxime  idrtuosus  etiam  ad  rationem  sexagecuplam; 
quod  nos  in  armato  magnete  admodum  parvo  fieri  vidimus. 
Atque  satis  scimus  istas  instantias  determinatas  non  facile  aut 
ssBpe  occurrere,  sed  in  ipso  interpretationis  curriculo,  tanquatn 
auxiliares,  (quando  res  maxime  postulat)  debere  exquirL  Ve- 
runtamen  si  forte  occurrant,  modo  non  progressum  conficiendte 
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natonlis  historisD  nimis  remorentur,  etiam  in  ipeom  eaa  inserere 
oportet. 

VIII. 

Fidem  veio  eorom  qusd  in  historia  sunt  recipienda  quod 
attmet;  necesee  est  ut  ilia  sint  aut  fidei  certas,  aut  fidei  dabite, 
ant  fidei  damnate.  Atque  prius  genus  simpliciter  est  propo- 
nendum.  Secundum  cum  nota;  yiz.  per  verbum  traditur,  aut 
referunt,  aut  audivi  ex  fidMiignOy  et  hujusmodi.  Nam  argu- 
menta  fidei  in  alterutram  partem  nimis  operosum  foret  adscri- 
bere,  et  proctddubio  scribentem  nimis  remorabitur.  Neque 
multum  etiam  refert  ad  id  quod  a^tur ;  quoniam  (ut  in  aphorismo 
118L  lib.  1.  dizimus)  falsitatem  experimentorum,  nisi  ea  ubique 
scateant^  Veritas  aziomatum  paulo  post  convincet.  Attiunen  si 
instantia  fuerit  nobUior,  aut  usu  ipso  aut  quia  alia  multa  ex 
ilia  pendere  possint^  tum  certe  nominandus  est  author ;  neque 
id  nude  tantum,  sed  cum  mentione  aliqua^  utrum  iUe  ex  re- 
latione aut  exscriptione  (qualia  sunt  fere  quae  scribit  C.  Plinius) 
aut  potius  ex  scienlaa  propria  ilia  affirmaverit;  atque  etiam 
utnun  fuerit  res  sui  temporis  an  Tetustior;  insuper,  utrum  sit 
tale  quippiam  cujus  necesse  foret  ut  multi  essent  testes  si  verum 
foret;  denique,  utrum  author  ille  fuerit  vaniloquus  et  levis  an 
sobrius  et  Beverus;  et  similia,  quae  faciunt  ad  pondus  fidei* 
Postremo  res  damnatas  fidei  et  tamen  jactatas  et  celebratas, 
quales,  partim  neglectu  partim  propter  usum  similitudinum» 
per  multa  jam  saecula  invaluerunt,  (veluti  quod  adamas  liget 
magnetem,  allium  enervetj  electrum  omnia  trahat  praster  ocj- 
mum,  et  alia  multa  hujusmodi^)  oportebit  non  silentio  rejicere, 
sed  ymrbis  expressis  proscribere,  ne  ilia  amplius  scientiis  molesta 
sint. 

PrsBterea  non  abs  re  fuerit,  si  forte  origo  Yanitatis  aut  cre- 
dulitatis  alicujus  occurrat,  illam  notare;  yeluti  quod  herbae 
satyrio  attributa  rat  vis  ad  excitandam  venerem,  quia  radix 
scilicet  in  figuram  testiculorum  efibrmata  sit ;  cum  revera  hoc 
fiat  qtda  adnascitur  annis  singulis  nova  radix  bulbosa,  adhaerente 
radice  anni  prioris ;  unde  didymi  illi.  Manifestum  autem  hoc 
est,  quod  nova  radix  semper  inyeniatur  solida  et  succulenta, 
Tetus  emarcida  et  spongiosa,  Quare  nil  mirum  si  altera  mer- 
gatur  in  aqua,  altera  natet ;  quod  tamen  pro  re  mira  habetur, 
et  r^liquig  ejus  herbae  virtutibus  authoritatem  addidit 

IX. 

Supersunt  additamenta  quaedam  historiae  naturalis  utilia^ 
VOL.  I.  DD  n  \ 
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<|u»que  earn  magis  commode  inflectere  et  aptare  possint  ad 
opus  Interpretifl  quod  succedit.     Ilia  quinque  sunt 

Primum,  qusestiones  (non  causarum  dico  sed  facti)  adjiciendse 
0unt>  ut  inquisitionem  ulteriorem  provocent  et  soUicitent ;  ut 
in  liistoria  teme  et  marisj  utrum  Mare  Caspium  fluat  et  refiuat, 
et  quali  horarum  spatio ;  utrum  sit  aliqua  continens  Australia, 
an  potius  insulas ;  et  similia. 

Secundo>  in  experimento  aliquo  novo  et  subtiliore  addendus 
est  modus  ipse  experimenti  qui  adhibitus  est ;  ut  liberum  sit 
hominum  judicium^  utrum  informatio  per  experimentum  illud 
sit  fidum  aut  fSdIax,  atque  etiam  excitetur  hominum  industria 
ad  exquirendos  modos  (si  fieri  possit)  magis  accuratos. 

Tertio,  si  quid  subsit  in  aliqua  narratione  dubii  vel  scmpuli, 
id  supprimi  aut  reticeri  omnino  nolumus;  sed  plane  et  per- 
spicue  ascribi^  notae  aut  moniti  loco.  Cupimus  enim  historiam 
primam^  veluti  facto  Sacramento  de  veritate  ejus  in  singulis^  re- 
ligiosissime  conscribi ;  cum  sit  yolumen  operum  Dei,  et  (quan- 
tum inter  majestatem  diyinorum  et  humilitatem  terrenonun 
coUationem  facere  liceat)  tanquam  scriptura  altenu 

Quarto,  non  abs  re  fuerit  observationes  quandoque  aspergere 
(id  quod  C.  Plinius  fecit);  veluti  in  historia  terrcB  et  maris, 
quod  terrarum  figura  (quatenus  adhuc  cognita  est)  respectu 
marium  sit  ad  austrum  angusta  et  veluti  acuminata,  ad  septen- 
triones  lata  et  ampla;  marium  contra;  et  quod  oceani  magni 
intersecent  terras  alveis  exporrectiis  inter  austrum  et  septentri- 
ones,  non  inter  orientem  et  occidentem ;  nisi  forte  in  extremis 
regionibus  polaribus.  Etiam  canones  (qui  nil  aliud  sunt  quam 
observationes  generaies  et  catholicaB)  optime  asciibuntur;  vel- 
uti in  historia  coelestium,  quod  Venus  nunquam  distet  a  sole 
plus  partibus  46,  Mercurius  23;  et  quod  planetso  qui  supra 
solem  locantur  tardissime  moveant,  cum  longissime  a  terra  ab- 
sint;  planetas  infra  solem  celerrime.  Aliud  insuper  observa- 
tionis  genus  adhibendum,  quod  nondum  in  usum  venit,  licet  sit 
baud  exigui  momenti.  Illud  tale  est :  nempe,  ut  subjungantar 
iis  quae  sunt,  ea  quae  non  sunt.  Veluti  in  historia  ccdestium, 
quod  non  inveniatur  stella  oblonga  vel  triangularis ;  sed  quod 
omnis  Stella  sit  globosa ;  vel  globosa  simpliciter,  ut  luna,  vel 
ad  aspectum  angulata  sed  in  medio  globosa,  ut  reliquas  stellse, 
vel  ad  aspectum  comata  et  in  medio  globosa,  ut  sol ;  aut  quod 
Stellas  nullo  prorsus  spargantur  ordine  ;  ut  non  inveniatur  vel 
quincunx  vel  quadrangukim,  nee  alia  figura  perfecta  (utcunque 
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imponaDtur  nomina  delte,  coronie^  crucis^  quadrigarum,  etc.); 
yix  etiam  linea  recta^  nisi  forte  in  cingulo  et  pugione  Orionis. 

Qninto,  juvabit  fortasse  nonnihil  quaerentem,  quod  credentem 
proTsus  pervertat  et  perdat :  yiz.  ut  opiniones  quae  nunc  re- 
cepts  sunt,  cum  earum  varietate  et  sectis,  brevi  verborum 
complexu  et  tanquam  in  transitu  recenseantur ;  ut  intellectum 
veUicent,  et  nihil  amplius. 

X. 

Atque  hiBC  sufficient,  quatenus  ad  prsecepta  generalia ;  quae 
si  diligenter  observentur,  et  finem  recta  petet  hoc  opus  historiae, 
nee  excrescet  supra  modum.  Quod  si  etiam  prout  circumscri- 
bitur  et  limitatur  yastum  opus  alicui  pusillanimo  videri  possit, 
is  in  bibliothecas  oculos  convertat ;  et  inter  alia,  corpora  juris 
civilis  aut  juris  canonici  ex  una  parte  spectet,  et  commentaries 
doctorum  et  jurisconsultorum  ex  altera ;  et  videat  quid  intersit 
quoad  molem  et  yolumina.  Nobis  enim  (qm,  tanquam  scribae 
fideles,  leges  ipsas  naturae  et  ml  aliud  excipimus  et  conscribimus) 
brevitas  competit,  et  fere  ab  ipsis  rebus  imponitur.  Opinionum 
autem  et  placitorum  et  speculationum  non  est  nimierus  neque 
finis. 

Quod  yero  in  Distributione  Operis  nostri  mentionem  fecimus 
Cardijuzliiem  Virtutum  in  natura,  et  quod  etiam  harum  historia, 
antequam  ad  opus  Interpretationis  yentum  fuerit,  perscribenda 
esset;  hujus  rei  minime  obliti  sumus,  sed  eam  nobis  ipsis  re- 
seryayimus;  cum  de  aliorum  industria  in  hac  re,  priusquam 
homines  cum  natura  paulo  arctius  consuescere  incoeperint,  pro- 
lixe  spondere  non  audeamus.  Nunc  itaque  ad  delineationem 
Histariarwn  Particularium  yeniendum. 

Verum,  prout  nunc  negotiis  distringimur,  non  ulterius  sup- 
petit  otium  quam  ut  Catalogum  tantum  Historiarum  Particu- 
larium secundum  capita  subjungamus.  Enimyero  cum  primum 
huic  rei  vacare  possimus,  consilium  est  in  singulis  yeluti  inter- 
n^ando  docere,  qualia  sint  circa  unamquamque  historiarum 
illarum  potissimum  inquirenda  et  conscribenda,  tanquam  ea 
quae  ad  finem  nostrum  faciunt,  instar  Topicorum  quorundam 
particularium ;  yel  potius  ut  (sumpto  exemplo  a  causis  ciyilibus) 
in  hac  Vindications  Magna  siye  Processus  a  fayore  et  provi- 
dentia  divina  concesso  et  institute  (per  quem  genus  humanum 
jus  Buum  in  naturam  recuperare  contendit),  naturam  ipsam  et 
artes  super  articulos  examinemus. 
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CATALOGUS 
HI8T0RIARUM   PARTICULARIUM, 

SECUKDUM  CAPITA. 


1.  HiSTOSiA  Coelestium ;  nve  Astronomica. 

2.  ffistoria  Configurationifl  Cceli  et  parlium  ejus  versus  Terrain 

et  partes  ejus :  sive  Cosnu^raphica. 

3.  Historia  CometaruiiL 

4.  Historia  Meteororum  IgnitoruiiL 

5.  Historia  Fulgurum,  Fulminum,  Tonitruum^  et  Corusca- 

tionum. 

6.  Historia  Yentorum,  et  Flatuum  Bepentinorum^  et  Undu« 

lationum  Aeris. 

7.  Historia  Iridum. 

8.  Historia  Nubium,  prout  supeme  couspiciuntur. 

9.  Historia  Expansionis  Ccerule®^  Crepusculi^  plurium  Solium^ 

plurium  Lunarum^  Halonum^  Colorum  variorum  Solis 
et  Lunae ;  atque  omnis  yarietatis  Ccelestium  ad  aspectum> 
qpsd  fit  ratione  mediL  w 

10.  Historia  Pluviarum  Ordinariarum^  Procellosarum,  et  Pro- 

diglosarum;  etiam  Cataractarum  (quas  vocant)  Coeli; 
et  similium. 

11.  Historia  Grandinis,  Nivis,  Gelu^  Pruina,  Nebulae,  Boris, 

et  ^milium. 

12.  Historia  omnium  aliorum  Cadentium  sive  Descendentium 

ex  alto,  et  supeme  generatonun. 

13.  Historia   Sonituum  in  alto  (si  modo  sint  aliqui)  pneter 

Tonitrua. 

14.  Historia  Aeris  in  Toto,  sive  iu  Coufiguratione  Mundi. 
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15.  Historia  Tempestatum  sive  Temperamentorom  Anni^  tain 

secundum  variationes  Begionom,  qaam  secundum  acci- 
dentia Temporum  et  periodos  Annorum;  Diluvionun^ 
Fervorum^  Siccitatum,  et  similium. 

16.  Historia  Terrse  et  Maris;  Figuras  et  Ambitus  ipsorum  et 

Configurationis  ipsorum  inter  se,  atque  Exporrectionis 
ipsorum  in  latum  aut  angustum;  Insularum  Term  in 
Mari,  Sinuum  Maris^  et  Lacuum  salsorum  in  Terra, 
Isthmorum,  Promontoriorum. 

17.  Historia  Motuum  (si  qui  sint)  globi  Terras  et  Maris;  et 

ex  quibus  Experimentis  illi  colligi  possint. 

18.  Historia  Motuum  majonun  et  Perturbationum  in  Terra  et 

Mari ;  nempe  Terr»  Motuum  et  Tremorum  et  Hiatuum, 
Insularum  de  novo  enascentium^  Insularum  fluctuan- 
tium,  Abruptionum  Terrarum  per  ingressum  Maris^  Inva- 
sionum  et  lUuvionum^  et  contra  Desertioniun  Maris; 
Eruptionum  Ignium  e  Terra,  Eruptionum  snbitanea- 
rum  Aquarum  e  Terra,  et  similium. 

19.  Historia  Geographica  Naturalis,  Moniium,  Yallium,  Syl- 

yarum,  Planitierum,  Arenarum,  Paludum,  Lacuum, 
Fluyiorum,  Torrentium,  Fontium,  et  omnis  diversitatis 
scaturiginis  ipsorum,  et  similium ;  missis  Genlibus,  Pro- 
vinciis,  Urbibus,  et  hujusmodi  Civilibus. 

20.  Historia    Fluxuum  et    Befluxuum    Maris,    Euriporum, 

Undulationmn  et  Motuum  Maris  aliorum. 

21.  Historia  caeterorum  Accidentium  Maris;  Salsuginis  ejus, 

Colorum  diversorum,  Profunditatis :  et  Rupium,  Mon- 
tium,  et  Yallium  submarinorum,  et  flimilium. 

Sequuntur  HistoricB  Massarum  My  arum, 

22.  Historia  Flammae,  et  Ignitorum. 

23.  Historia*  Aeris,  in  Substantia,  non  in  Configuratione. 

24.  Historia  Aquas,  in  Substantia,  non  in  Configuratione. 

25.  Historia  Terras  et  diversitatis  ejus,  in  Substantia,  non  in 

Configuratione. 

Sequuntur  HistoricB  Specierum. 

26.  Historia  Metallorum  perfectorum,  Ann,  Argenii ;   et  Mi* 

nerarum,  Yenarum,  Marcasitarum  eorundem:  Operaria 
quoque  in  Mineris  ipsorum. 

27.  Historia  Argenti  Yivi. 

28.  Historia  Fossilium  ;  veluti  Yitrioli,  et  jSulphuris,  etc 
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29.  Historia  Gemmanim ;  veluti  Adamontis,  Bubini^  eta 

30.  Historia  Lapidum;  ut  Mannoris,  Lapidia  Lydii^  Silicis, 

etc 

31.  Hiatoria  Magnetia. 

32.  Historia  Corporum  MisceUaneorum,  quae  neo  sunt  Fossilia 

prorsus,  nee  Vegetabilia;  ut  Salium^  Succinic  Ambr»* 
grisesB,  etc 

33.  Historia  Chymica  circa  Metalla  et  Mineralia. 

34.  Historia  Plantarum^  Arborum^  Fruticum,  Herbarum:  et 

Partium  eorum^  Kadicum,  Caulium,  Ligiu>  Foliorumi 
Florum5  Fructuum>  Seminum^  Lacbrymarum^  etc 

35.  Historia  Cbymica  circa  Vegetabilia. 

36.  Historia  Piscium,  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipsorunu 

37.  Historia  Yolatilium^  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipsorunu 

38.  Historia  Quadrupedum^  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipso* 

rum. 

39.  Historia  Serpentum,  Yermium,  Muscarum,  et  caeterorum 

Inaectorum ;  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipsorum. 

40.  Historia  Chymica  circa  ea  quas  sumimtur  ab  Animalibus. 

Sequuntur  HistoricB  Hominis. 

41.  Historia   Figurse   et  Membrorum    extemorum   Hominis^ 

StatursB^  Compagis^  Yultus,  et  Lineamentorum ;  eorum- 
que  yarietatis  secundum  Gentes  et  CHmata^  aut  alias 
minorea  differentias. 

42.  Historia  Physiognomica  super  ipsa. 

43.  Historia  Anatomica,  sive  Membronmi  intemorum  bominis ; 

et  yarietatis  ipsorum^  quatenus  inyenitur  in  ipsa  naturali 
compage  et  structura^  et  non  tantum  quoad  morbos  et 
accidentia  prsetematuralia. 

44.  Historia  partium  similarium  Hominis ;  ut  Camis^  Ossium^ 

Membranarum^  etc 

45.  Historia  Humorum  in  Homine;  Sanguinis^  Bilis^  Sper* 

matisy  etc 

46.  Historia    Excrementorum ;    Sputi,  Urinarum,    Sudorum, 

Sedimentorum,  Capillorum^  Pilorum^  Bediyiarum^  Un- 
guium, et  simmum. 

47.  Historia  Facultatum;  Attractionis,  Digestionis,  Betentio- 

nis,  Expulsionis,  Sanguificationis,  Assimilationis  alimen- 
torum  in  membra,  Yersionis  Sanguinis  et  Floris  ejus 
in  Spiritum,  etc. 
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48.  HiBtoria  Motuum  Naturalium    et  Involantarioram ;   ut 

Motus  Cordis^  Motus  Pulsuum,  StemutatioiuB,  Motiu 
Fulmonum^  Motus  Erectionis  Vii^,  etc, 

49.  Historia  Motuum  mixtorum  ex  naturalibus  et  YoluntariiB ; 

veluti  Respirationis,  Tu88i8>  UrinationiB,  Sedis,  etc 
60.  Historia  Motuum  Yoluntariorum ;  ut  Instrumentorum  ad 

Yoces  articulatas ;  ut  Motuum  Oculorum,  Lingua,  Fau- 

cium,  Manuum,  Digitorum ;  Deglutitionia^  etc. 
51.  Historia  Somni  et  Insomniorum. 
52»  Historia  diversorum  Habituum  Corporis;  Ping^*  Mad- 

lenti;  Complezionum  (quas  vocant),  etc 

53.  Historia  Generationis  Hominum. 

54.  Historia  Conceptionis,  Yiyificationis^  Qestationis  in  Ute- 

ro.  Partus,  etc 

55»  Historia  Alimentationis  Hominis,  atque  omnis  Edulii  et 
Potabills,  atque  omnis  Di»t» ;  et  Yarietatis  ipsorum  se- 
cundum gentes  aut  minores  difPerentias. 

56.  Historia  Augmentationis  et  Incrementi  Corporis  in  toto 
et  partibus  ipsius. 

57*  Historia  Decursus  ^tatis ;  Infantias,  Pueriti®,  Juventutis, 
Senectutis,  Longsevitalis,  Brevitatis  Yitae,  et  HJmiliiiyn^ 
secundum  gentes  et  minores  differentias. 

58.  Historia  Yit»  et  Mortis. 

59.  Historia  Medicinalis    Morborum^   et    Symptomatom   et 

Signorum  eorundem. 

60.  Historia  Medicinalis    Cur»  et   Bemediorum  et  Liben- 

tionum  a  Morbis. 

61.  Historia  Medicinalis  eorum  quss  consenrant  Corpus  et 

Sanitatem. 

62.  Historia  Medicinalis  eorum  quad  pertinent  ad  Formam  et 

Decus  Corporis,  etc 

63.  Historia  Medicinalis  eorum  quas  corpus  alterant,  et  per- 

tinent ad  Regimen  Alterativum. 

64.  Historia  Pharmaco-polaris» 

65.  Historia  Chirurgica. 

66.  Historia  Chymica  circa  Medicinas. 

67.  Historia  Yisus  et  Yisibilium,  sive  Optica. 

68.  Historia  PictursB,  Sculptoria,  Plastica,  etc 

69.  Historia  Auditus  et  Sonorum. 

70.  Historia  Musico. 
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71.  Hiatoria  Olfactiu,  et  Odomm. 

72.  Historia  Giisius^  et  Saporum. 

73.  Historia  Tactus,  et  ejus  Objectorum. 

74.  Historia  Veneris,  ut  specie!  Tactus. 

75.  Historia  Dolonun  corporeorum,  ut  speciei  Tactus. 

76.  Historia  Voluptatis  et  Doloris  in  genere. 

77.  Historia  Affectuum;  ut  Ir»,  Amoris,  Verecundis,  etc. 

78.  Historia  Facultatumlntellectualium;  Cogitativte,  Pkui- 

tasiflB,  DiscursuB,  MemoriaB,  etc 

79.  Historia  Divinationum  Naturalium. 

80.  Historia  Dignotionum,  siye  Diacrisium  occultarum  Natu- 

ralium* 

81.  Historia   Coquinaria,   et   artium  subserrientium,  veluti 
JlfaceUaria,  Aviuria,  etc. 

82.  Historia  Pistoria  et  Panificiorum,  et  artium  subservien- 

tiom,  ut  Molen(Unaria,  etc 

83.  Historia  Vinaria. 

84.  Historia  Cellaria,  et  diversorum  generum  Potus. 

85.  Historia  Bellariorum  et  Confecturaruin. 

86.  Historia  Mellis. 

87.  Historia  SaccharL 

88.  Historia  Lacticiniorum. 

89.  Iffistoria  Balneatoria,  et  Unguentaria. 

90.  Historia  Miscellanea  circa  curam  corporis;   Tonsorum, 

Odorariorum,  etc 

91.  Historia  Auri-fabrilis,  et  artium  subserrientium. 

92.  Historia  Lanifidorum,  et  artium  subseryientium. 

93.  Historia  Opificiorum  e  Serico  et  Bombjce,  et  artium  sub- 

servientiunL 

94.  Historia  Opificiorum  ex  Lino^  Cannabio,  Gossipio^  Setls^ 

et  aliis  Filaceis ;  et  artium  subseryientium. 
'95.  Historia  Plumificiorum* 

96.  Historia  Textoria,  et  artium  subseryientium. 

97.  Historia  Tinctoria» 

98.  Historia  Coriaria^  Alutaria,  et  artium  subseryientium. 

99.  Historia  Culcitraria  et  Plumaria. 

100.  Historia  Ferri-Fabrilis. 

101.  Historia  Latomite  siye  Lapicidarum. 

102.  Historia  Lateraria,  et  Tegularia. 

103.  Historia  Figularis. 
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104.  Historia  Cffimentaria,  et  Cmstaiia. 

105.  Hifitoria  Ligni-Fabrilie. 

106.  Historia  Plumbaria, 

107.  Historia  Yitri  et  omnium  Vitreorum  et  Vitriaria. 

108.  Historia  Architecturs  in  genere. 

109.  Historia  Plau&traria,  Khedaria,  Lecticaria^  eta 

110.  Historia  TTpographica,  Libraria,  Scriptoria,  Sigillatoria; 

Atramenti,  Calami^  Papyri,  Membnmie,  etc. 

111.  Historia  Cerse. 

1 12.  Historia  Yiminaria. 

113.  Historia  Storearia,  et  Opificiorum  ex  Stnunine,  Sdrpie, 

et  similibus. 

114.  Historia  Lotricaria,  Scoparia,  etc. 

115.  Historia  Agricultures,  Pascuari®,  Cultus  Sylvamm,  etc 

116.  Historia  Hortulaha. 

117.  Historia  Piscatoria. 

118.  Historia  Yenationis  et  Aucupii. 

119.  Historia  Sei  BellicsB,  et  artium  subservientiiun ;  nt  Ar- 

mamentaria,  Arcuaria,  Sagittaria,  Sdopetaria,  Tormen- 
taria,  Balistaria,  Machinaria,  etc 

120.  Historia  Bei  Nautic®,  et  Practicarnm  et  artium  subser- 

yientium. 

121.  Historia  Athletica,    et   omnia    generis    EIxercitationuiQ 

Hominis. 

122.  Historia  Bei  Equestris. 

123.  Historia  Ludorum  omnia  generis. 

124.  Historia  Prtestigiatorum  et  Ciroulatorum. 

125.  Historia    Miscellanea    diversarum    Materiarum    Artifi- 

cialium ;  ut  Esmalt»,  Porcellanse,  complurium  Csemen- 
torum,  etc 

126.  Historia  Salium. 

127.  Historia  Miscellanea  diversarum  Machinarum,  et  Mo- 

tuum. 

128.  Historia  Miscellanea  Experimentorum  Yulgarium,  qusB 

non  coaluerunt  in  Artem. 

Etiam  Mathematicarum  purarum  HUtaruB  eonscribendm  sunt, 
licet  sint  potiu^  observationes  quam  experimenta. 

129.  Historia  naturarum  et  potestatum  Numerornm. 

130.  Historia  naturarum  et  potestatum  Figurarum. 
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Non  abs  re  faent  admonere  quod,  cum  necesse  sit  mnlta  ex 

experimentis   sub  duobus  titulis  yel  pluribus  cadere  (veluti 

Historia  Plantarum^  et  Historia  Artis  Hortulanas  multa  babe* 

bunt  fere  coxmnuma%  commodior  sit  Inquisitio  per  Artes,  Dis- 

poeitio  yero  x>^r  Corpora.     Parum  enim  nobis  curse  est  de 

artibus   ipsis  mechanicis,  sed  tantum  de  iis  qu» 

afferunt  ad  instruendam  Fhilosophiam. 

Yerum  base  e  re  nata 

melius  regentur. 


FINIS. 
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PREFACE. 


In  a  letter  dated  June  30^  1622^  Bacon  speaks  of  the  De 
Augmentis  Scientiamm  as  a  work  already  in  the  hands  of  trans- 
lators, and  likely  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
"  Librom  memn  de  progressu  Scientiamm  traducendum  com- 
misi.  lUa  translation  volente  Deo,  sub  finem  testatis  perfi- 
cietur."*  Therefore,  though  it  was  not  published  till  the 
autumn  of  1623,  it  may  be  considered  as  coming,  in  order  of 
composition,  next  among  the  Philosophical  works  to  the  Novum 
Organum  and  Parcaceve. 

It  was  intended  to  serve  for  the  first  part  of  the  Instauratio 
Magna,  according  to  the  plan  laid  out  in  the  Distributio  Opens, 
— the  part  ^hich  is  there  entitled  Partitumes  Scientiarum, 
and  described  as  exhibiting  a  complete  survey  of  the  world  of 
human  knowledge  as  it  then  was,  — "  Scientiss  ejus  sive  do- 
ctrinse  in  cujus  possessione  humanum  genus  hactenus  versatur 
Bummam  Ave  descriptionem  universalem."  The  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  work  is  best  explained  in  the  dedica- 
tory letter  prefixed  to  the  Dialogue  of  a  Holy  War.  "  And 
again,  for  that  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning  may  be 
some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of  the  Instaura- 
tion,  because  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old, 
whereas  the  Instauration  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise 
than  with  some  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taste's  sake,  I  have 
thought  good  to  procure  a  tnulslation  of  that  book  into  the 
general  language,  not  without  great  and  ample  additions  and 
emnchment  thereof,  especially  in  the  second  book,  which  han- 
dleth  the  partition  of  sciences;  in  such  sort  as  I  hold  it^  may 

'  Letter  to  Father  Bedempt.  BaranzaD. 

*  That  \%  the  second  book  i  a>  appears  more  clearly  from  the  Latin  version  of  thU 
letter,  whlck  was  written  later.  **  Idque  ita  cumulate  prsstiti  ut  Judicem  libt^an  ilium 
jam  m  pbnrt*  dimnm,  pro  prima  Instaamtionls  part«  haberi  posse,  quam  Pkiriitiomuni 
I  Doniine  antaa  inslgniri.'* 
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serye  in  lieu  of  the  first  part  of  the  InstAuration,  and  acquit  my 
promise  in  that  part**  « 

But  whff  when  Bacon  determined  to  fit  this  work  for  that 
part^  did  he  not  give  it  the  proper  title  ?  Curious  as  he  always 
was  in  the  choice  of  names^  why  not  call  it  "  Partitiones  Scien- 
tiarum/'  which  describes  the  proper  business  of  the  first  part  of 
the  InstauratiOj  instead  of  **  De  dignitate  et  augmentU  Scien- 
tiarum,**  which  passes  it  by  ? 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  he  felt  it  would  be  inappropriate. 
The  form  in  which  the  De  AugmentU  was  cast  retamed  so 
strong  an  impress  of  the  original  design  out  of  which  it  grew^ 

—  a  deugn  truly  and  exactly  described  in  the  title,  and  having 
no  immediate  reference  to  the  ultimate  plan  of  the  Instauratio, 

—  that  another  title  referring  to  anotlier  design  would  have 
been  manifestly  unfit  When  he  wrote  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  he  was  already  engaged  upon  a  work  concerning  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature,  which  (to  judge  firom  the  fragments 
and  sketches  that  remain)  was  meant  to  begin  at  once  where  the 
Novum  Organum  b^ns,  without  any  preliminary  review  of  the 
existing  condition  of  knowledge ;  a  work  corresponding  to  that 
which  in  the  foregoing  extract  he  calls  ^'  the  Instauration,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  was  to 
serve  as  "  a  preparative  or  key "  to  it ;  and  the  writing  of  a 
book  which  should  exhibit  a  complete  and  particular  survey  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  then  extant  in  the  world  was,  I  suspect, 
a  by-thought  suggested  by  a  particular  accident. 

However  Bacon  may  have  underrated  the  difficulties  of  the 
reform  which  he  proposed,  he  was  well  aware  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  efiect  by  a  private  man.  A  private  man 
might  suggest  the  course,  and  produce  a  specimen ;  but  the 
execution  of  the  work  on  a  scale  of  adequate  magnitude  re- 
quired the  means  and  influence  of  a  King  or  a  Pope.  Now  it 
happened,  by  a  very  singular  accident,  that  while  he  was  engaged 
in  considering  and  maturing  his  plan  there  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England  a  man  whose  tastes  and  previous  tndning 
qualified  him  more  than  most  otiier  men  to  take  an  earnest, 
active,  and  intelligent  interest  in  it.  James  the  First  was  a 
man  of  peace  by  principle  and  inclination,  of  solid,  various,  and 
extensive  learning,  and  of  great  intellectual  activity.  It  is 
difficult  even  now  to  say  why  he  might  not  have  proved,  in  the 
province  of  letters,  a  great  governor.     At  that  time,  when  his 
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faults  were  not  yet  known^  he  must  have  appeared  like  the  very 
man  for  such  an  office.     To  Bacon  it  would  naturally  seem  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  engage  him,  if  possible,  as  a 
patron  of  the  new  philosophy ;  and,  as  men's  minds  are  most 
impressible  in  times  of  transition,  he  would  wish  to  lose  no 
time  in  attempting  to  give  his  ambition  a  turn  in  that  di- 
rection, while  his  fortune  was  fresh,  his  course  unsettled,  his 
imagination  excited  and  open  to  great  ideas.      For  this  pur- 
pose, however,  the  work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  was 
not  forward  enough  to  be  available,  nor  very  fit  perhaps  in 
itself,  had  it  been  more  forward  than  it  was.     The  idea  was 
too  new,  the  scheme  too  vast,  the  end  too  remote,  to  engage 
the  serious  attention  of  a  king  nearly  forty  years  old,  who  had 
been  bred  in  the  ancient  learning  and  attained  a  proficiency  in  it 
of  which  he  was  proud.     *^  Bestat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas  ut  opus 
mentis  universum  de  integro  resumatur"  was  an  avowal  which 
might  well  startle  him.     Not  so  a  work  representing  the  state  of 
human  science  as  it  was,  and  the  means  of  perfecting  and  ex- 
tending it  in  many  new  directions.    This  lay  in  James's  own  pro- 
vince; of  the  review  of  what  had  been  already  done  few  men  of 
his  time  were  better  qualified  to  judge ;  few  perhaps  were  more 
likely  to  be  attracted  and  excited  by  the  prospect  of  doing 
more.     Now  Bacon's  own  travels  in  search  of  the  light  he  had 
been  looking  for  had  carried  him  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  intellectual  globe ;  and  he  was  therefore  well  qualified  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  it, — to  declare  how  far  and  in 
what  directions  the  dominion  of  knowledge  had  been  already 
advanced,  what  regions  were  still  unexplored  and  unsubdued, 
and  what  measures  might  best  be  taken  to  bring  them  into 
subjection.      Such  a  representation  was  likely  enough  to  make 
an  impression  on  a  mind  constituted  and  trained  like  that  of 
James  the  First.     Possibly  it  might  even  rouse  him  to  take  up 
the  extension  of  knowledge  as  a  royal  business ;  in  which  case 
the  new  philosophy  would  have  started  with  advantages  not 
otherwise  to  be  hoped  for. 

This  work  therefore  Bacon  seems  to  have  set  about  at 
once.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  book  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which  treats  of  the  excellence  and 
dignity  of  knowledge  as  a  pursuit  for  kings  and  statesmen,  was 
written  in  1603,  immediately  after  James's  accession ;  and  the 
second,  which  treats  of  the  deficiencies  remaining  and  the  sup- 
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plies  required^  in  1605  ;  the  interveniiKg  jear  of  1604  kaviag 
been  too  much  occupied  with  civil  business  to  allow  much 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  a  work  of  that  kind  It  was  im- 
portant to  posh  it  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  even  at  the  expense 
of  completeness:  for  the  very  object  for  which  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  undertaken, —  that  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
king's  mind  while  it  was  in  the  best  state  to  receive  impressions, 
— would  have  been  lost  by  delay;  and  accordingly  in  the 
autumn  of  1605  appeared  ''the  Twoo  Bookes  of  Francb  Bacon, 
of  the  proficience  and  advancement  of  Learning,  divine  and 
humane ;"  with  many  marks  of  haste  in  form  and  composition, 
and  even  in  substance  not  altogether  adequate  to  the  argument 
in  hand,  but  nevertheless  well  enough  adapted  for  its  imme- 
diate purpose,  if  I  have  rightly  conjectured  what  that  purpoes 
was. 

If  this  be  the  true  history  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
the  rest  follows  naturally.  The  stroke,  though  well  aimed, 
was  not  successfuL  The  book  may  have  raised  James's  opinion 
of  Bacon,  but  it  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  zeal  for  the 
Great  Instauration.  There  it  was,  however ;  and  it  contained 
such  a  quantity  of  the  best  fruits  of  Bacon's  mind  and  so  many 
new  views  bearing  on  the  great  reform  which  he  meditated, 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the  great 
work.  This  was  easily  done  by  enlarging  the  original  design 
so  as  to  include  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge ;  in  which  case  the  substance  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Advancement  might  do  duty  as  the  first  part  of  the  Instau- 
ratio  Magna.  If  we  knew  when  th^  fragment  entitled  JPartis 
Instaurationis  SecundcB  Delineatio  was  written,  we  might  almost 
fix  the  time  at  which  this  enlargement  of  the  original  design 
was  resolved  upon.  For  in  that  fragment  Bacon  proposes  to 
distribute  the  whole  subject  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature 
through  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  parts  of  the 
work,  exactly  as  in  the  Distributio  Operis  ;  a  place  being  re- 
served for  a  first  part,  though  the  nature  of  its  contents  is  not 
specified.  And  from  the  Descriptio  Globi  IntellectuaUsy  which 
was  written  in  1612  and  appears,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
to  be  a  commencement  of  the  Partitumes  Scientiarum  itself,  we 
may  i)artly  infer  the  form  in  which  he  then  intended  to  cast 
that  part. 

Why  he  afterwards  altered  his  intention  and  resolved  to  con- 
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eat  himeelf  with  a  mere  transktion  of  the  two  books  of  the 
AdTancement  with  additions^  it  is  not  difficult  to  coigecture,  if 
we  take  into  acooont  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  When  the 
Novum  Organum  was  published  in  October  1620,  the  king  had 
JQst  resolved  to  call  a  new  Parliament  after  six  years'  inter* 
mission,  and  questions  of  vital  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad 
hung  upon  the  issue  of  it.  The  necessary  preparations  for  the 
session,  Bacon's  own  impeachment  which  almost  inmiediately 
followed,  a  severe  illness  consequent  upon  that,  his  condemna- 
tion and  imprisonment,  negotiations  with  importunate  creditors, 
and  the  composition  of  the  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh^  which 
was  finished  in  October  1621,  must  have  given  him  occupation 
enough  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion, how  he  was  to  proceed  with  the  Instauratio,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  such  time  and  means  as  remained.  Sixty-two  years 
old,  with  health  greatly  impaired,  an  income  scarcely  sufficient 
to  live  u]>on,  and  an  establishment  of  servants  much  reduced,  he 
could  not  afford  to  waste  labour  upon  things  not  essential.  The 
Novum  Organum  was  not  half  finished.  The  Natural  History 
was  not  even  begun,  and  no  fellow-labourer  had  yet  come  forward 
to  help  in  it.^  It  was  only  in  the  completion  of  the  first  of  the 
six  parts  that  he  could  hope  for  material  assistance  from  others. 
Even  this,  if  he  had  attempted  to  recast  it  in  the  form  which  I 
snppose  him  to  have  designed, —  the  form  indicated  in  the  De^ 
scriptio  Globi  IntellectualiSy — he  could  hardly  have  executed  by 
deputy ;  whereas  a  translation  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
might  be  so  executed,  and  would  need  only  corrections  and 
additions  to  make  it  a  complete  survey  of  the  intellectual  globe, 
adequate  in  substance  to  its  place,  though  not  symmetrical  in 
form.  Accordingly,  **  by  help  of  some  good  pens  which  did  not 
forsake  him,"  he  proceeded  at  once  to  put  this  in  train,  and  then 
turned  his  own  attention  to  the  Natural  History,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  "  basis  totius  negotiu^^ 

Concerning  the  causes  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the 
De  Auffmentis  a  twelvemonth  beyond  the  expected  time,  I 
have  no  information.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  additions 
which  suggested  themselves  as  he  preceded  were  far  larger  than 
he  had  anticipated ;  being  indeed  in  the  second  book  as  much 
again  as  the  original,  and  more.     The  measures  which  he  took 

■  **Neqiie  hulc  re!  decro  quantum  in  me  est.  Utlnam  taabeam  et  adjutores 
Idooeoft." — LeUer  to  Faiktr  BttUmpL  Baranxath  30  June,  1622. 
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however  were  in  this  instance  quite  successful ;  and  by  sacri- 
ficing a  little  symmetry  of  form,  he  succeeded  in  effectually 
preserving  the  substance  of  this  first  part  of  his  great  work.^ 

Tenison  mentions  *^  Mr.  Herbert'' — that  is,  George  Herbert, 
the  poet — as  one  of  the  translators  employed.  But  we  have  it 
upon'Bawley's  authority  that  Bacon  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  it  himself  (proprio  marte  plurimum  desudavit) — so  that 
we  must  consider  the  whole  translation  as  stamped  with  his 
authority.  Many  years  before  he  had  asked  Dr.  Playfer  to 
do  it ;  who  (according  to  Tenison)  sent  him  a  specimen,  but 
**  of  such  superfine  Latinity,  that  the  Lord  Bacon  did  not  en- 
courage him  to  labour  Airther  in  that  work,  in  the  penning 
of  which  he  desired  not  so  much  neat  and  polite,  as  clear  mascu- 
line and  apt  expression." '  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
such  difficulty  may  have  occurred.  But  Playfer's  fiedlure  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  his  health.  A 
memorandum  in  the  Commentarius  Soluttis  dated  26  July,  1608 
— '^  Proceeding  with  the  translation  of  my  book  of  Advance- 
ment of  Learning — hearkening  to  some  other  if  Playfer  should 
ful," — shows  that  at  that  time  it  was  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  all  the  notes  to  this  work  which  bear 
no  signature  are  Mr.  Ellis's,  except  such  parts  of  them  as  are 
inserted  within  brackets.  These,  as  well  as  all  notes  signed 
J.  S.,  are  mine. 

J.  S. 


>  The  volume  in  which  it  originally  appeared  bore  the  following  general  tidepage : 
Opera  Franeuei  BaronU  de  Vendamio,  viee-comUis  Sa$ieH  Albam,  2Vmaif  primui. 
Qui  eontinei  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  Ubroi  IX.  Ad  rtgem  moor.  Lomdimi,  m 
officina  Joanni$  Havikmd,  MDCXXIIL  But  this  had  reference  to  a  collection 
(which  he  then  meditated)  of  all  his  works,  in  Latin;  not  to  the  order  of  the 
iMtauraHoi  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  published  coosecutifely.  See  Efutakt 
ad  Fulgentium  :  Opuscula,  p.  172. 

*  Baooniana,  p.  86. 
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GULIELMUS    KAWLEY 

BACRM    THEOLOOIA    PBOFlBSSOBy 

ILLUSTRIflSIMI  DOMINI  D.  FBANCISOI  BARONIS  DE  YBEITLAMIOy 
TIGS-COMITIS  BANCTI  ALBANI,   SAOELLANUS, 

LECTORI    S. 

CuH  Domino  meo  placueiit  eo  me  dignari  honore^  ut  in 
edendis  operibus  suis  opera  mea  nsns  sit;  non  abs  re  fore  ex- 
istimavij  si  lectorem  de  aliquibus  quae  ad  hunc  primum  tomum 
pertinent  breriter  moneam.  Tractatum  istmn  de  Dignitate  et 
Augmentis  Scientiarum  ante  annos  octodecim  edidit  Dominatio 
sua  lingua  patria^  in  duos  tantummodo  libros  distributum ;  et 
Begisd  suae  Majestati  dicavit  quod  et  nunc  facit  Non  ita 
pridem  animum  adjecit  ut  in  Latinam  linguam  verteretur.  In- 
audierat  siquidem  illud  apud  exteros  expeti.  Quinetiam  solebat 
subinde  dicere  libros  modemis  Unguis  conscriptos  non  ita  multo 
post  decoctuTOs.  Ejus  igitur  translationem,  ab  insignioribus 
quibosdam  eloquentia  viris  elaboratam,  propria  quoque  recen- 
sione  castigatam,  jam  cmittit.  Ac  liber  primus  certe  quasi 
mera  translatio  est,  in  paucis  admodum  mutatus:  At  reliqui 
octo,  qui  Partitiones  Scientiarum  tradunt,  atque  unico  ante  libro 
contmebantur,  ut  novum  opus,  et  nunc  primum  editum,  prodit. 
Caussa  autem  praccipua  quae  Dominationem  suam  movit  ut  opus 
hoc  retractaret  et  in  plurimis  amplificaret,  ea  fuit;  quod  in 
Instauratione  Magna  (quam  diu  postea  edidit)  Partitiones  Scien- 
tiarum pro  prima  Instaurationis  parte  constituit ;  quam  sequere- 
tur  Novum  Organum  ;  dein  Htstoria  Naturalis  ;  et  sic  deinceps. 
Cum  igitur  reperiret  Partem  eam  de  Partitionibus  Scientiarum 
jam  pridem  elaboratam  (licet  minus  solide  quam  argument! 
dignitas  postularet),  optimum  fore  putavit  si  retractaretur,  et 
redigeretur  in  opus  justum  et  completum.  Atque  hoc  pacto 
fidem  suam  liberari  intelligit  de  prima  parte  Instaurationis 
prsBStitam.     Quantum  ad  opus  ipsum,  non  est  tenuitatis  meae 
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de  eo  aliqoid  pnefarL  Praeconinm  ei  quod  optime  conyeniat 
existimo  fiitumm  illud^  quod  Demosthenes  interdum  dicere 
Bolebat  de  rebus  gestis  Atheniensium  Yeterum ;  Latidatorem  uf 
dignum  esse  solummodo  Tempos.  Deum  Opt:  Max:  obnize 
precor,  ut  pro  dignitate  opens  fiructus  uberes  diutumique  et 
auctori  et  lectori  contingaat. 
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PAETITIONES  SCIENTIARUM, 


ABGUMENTA  8INGUL0RUM  CAPITUM. 


LIBER  U.1 

Caput  i. 
Pabtitio    Umversalis    Doctrin®    HumamB^    in    Historiamy 
Foesim,  Philosaphiam ;  secundum  tres  Facilitates  Intellectus^ 
Memoriam^  PhantcLHafn^  Bationem;   quodque   eadem  partitio 
competat  etiam  Theologicis. 

Cap.  II. 

Partitio  Historiss  in  Naturalem  et  Civilem ;  EcclesicLstica  et 
Literaria  sub  Civili  comprehensis.  Partitio  Historiss  Na- 
turalis,  ex  Subjecto  suo,  in  Historiam  Generatianum,  PrtBter- 
Generationutny  et  Artium, 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio  Historiie  Naturalis  secunda^  ex  Usu  et  Fine  suo^  in 
Narrativam,  et  Inductivam :  quodque  Finis  nobilissimus  Hi- 
storiss  Naturalis  sit^  ut  ministret  et  in  ordine  sit  ad  condendam 
Philosophiam  ;  quern  Finem  intuetur  Inductivcu  Partitio  Hi- 
storisB  Generationum  in  Historiam  Ccekstiumy  Historiam  Meteo- 
rarum,  Historiam  Globi  TerrcR  et  Marisy  Historiam  Massarum 
sive  Cottegiorum  Mqforum,  et  Historiam  Specieruniy  sive  Col-' 
Ugiarum  Minorum. 

Cap.  IV. 
Partitio  Historic  Civilis  in  Ecclesiasticam,  Literariam,  et 
(quffi  generis  nomen  retinet)  Civilem :  quodque  Historia  Lite^ 
raria  desideretur.     Ejus  conficiendte  prsecepta. 

'  The  argument  of  the  first  book  is  not  alluded  to  here,  but  may  be  soffidently 
described  as  De  Digniiatt  Scientiarum,  That  book  is  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
inaugural  address.     The  business  begins  with  the  second.  —  /.  S. 
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Cap.  v. 

De  dignitate  et  diffioultate  Historise  Civilis. 

Cap.  VI. 

Pattitb  prima  Historifs  Civilis  (SpecialiB)  i»  Memorias,  AnH- 
quitates,  et  Historiam  Justam. 

Cap.  VII. 
Partitio  HistoriiB  Justas,  in  Chronica  Tempanan,  Vitas  Per- 
sonarum,  et  Relationes  Actionum.     Eanim  partium  explicado. 

Cap.  VIII. 
Partitio  Historis  Temporum,  in  EUstoriam  Universalem  et 
Particularem,     Utriusque  commoda,  et  incommoda. 

Cap.  IX. 
Partitio  eecunda  Hiatoriie  Temponim>  in  Annates  et  Acta 

DlUTTUL 

Cap.  X. 

Partitio  secunda  HistorisB  Civilis  (Specialis)>  in  Meram  et 
Mixtam. 

Cap.  XI. 

Partitio  Historian  £cclesiastic»,  in  EccIesiasHeam  Spedalemj 
Historiam  ad  Prophetias,  et  Historiam  Nemeseos. 

Cap.  XII. 
De  Appcndicibus  Historioj  qu»  oiroa  Verba  lioitunum(qnein- 
admodum  Historia  ipsa  circa  Facta)  vereantur:  Partitio  eamrn 
in  Oratianes,  Epistolas,  et  Apophthejfmata. 

Cap.  XIII. 

De  secundo  membro  principali  DoctriniB  Human»j  nempe 
Poesi.  Partitio  Poeseos  in  Narrativam,  Dramaticam,  et  Para- 
holicam.     Exempla  Parabolicse  tria  proponuntur. 

LIBER  m. 
Cap.  I. 

Partitio  ScientiiB,  in  Thsologiam  et  PhUosophkm.  Partitio 
PhilosopbiiB  in  Doctrinas  tres :  De  Numine,  De  Natura^  De 
Homins*  Constitutio  PhibsophuB  IVim^B,  ut  Matris  communifl 
omnium. 
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Cap.  n. 
De  Theohgia  NaturaU;  et  Doctrina  de  AngeHs  et  SpiritSmsy 
quflB  ejosdem  est  Appendix. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio  Naturalls  PhilosophlsB,  in  Speculativam  et  Opera" 
tivam;   quodque  ills  dn»  et  in  intentione  tractantis   et  in 
oorpore  tractatuB  segregari  debeant. 

Cap.  IV. 

Partitio  Doctrin»  Speeolativse  de  Natura^  in  Physicam  (Spe- 
cialem),  et  Metaphysicam :  quarum  Physica  Caussam  Effici^ 
enteniy  et  Materiamy  Metaphysica  Caussam  Finalem,  et  Formam, 
inquirit  Partitio  Physica  (Specialis)  in  Doctrinas  de  Prin- 
eiphs  Reruniy  de  Fabrica  Rerum  aiye  de  Mundoy  et  de  Varietate 
Rerunu  Partitio  Doctrinas  de  Varietate  Berum,  in  Doctrinam 
de  Cancretis  et  Doctrinam  de  Abstraetis.  Partitio  Doctri- 
ns  de  Cancretis  rejicitur  ad  eaedem  partitiones  quas  suaci- 
pit  Hifltoria  Naturalis.  Partitio  Doctrin®  de  Abstractis^  in 
Doctrinam  de  SchematUmis  Materice  et  Doctrinam  de  Motibus. 
Appendices  da»  PhysicsoSpeculatiyfls:  ProhUmata  Naturalia, 
Ftacita  AnHqttorum  Phtlosopharum,  Partitio  Metaphysical^  in 
Doctrinam  de  Farmis  et  Doctrinam  de  Caussis  Finalibus. 

Cap.  v. 

Partitio  OperativiB  Doctrinae  de  Natura,  in  Mechanicamy  et 
Magiam :  quae  respondent  partibus  Speculatiyas^  —  Physicas 
Mechanica ;  Metapby sicad  Magia.  Expurgatio  vocabuli  Magias. 
Appendices  dusB  OperativaD :  Inventarium  Opum  Humanarum, 
et  Catalogui  Polychrestorum. 

Cap.  VI. 

De  magna  Philosophias  Natoralis,  tam  Specnlativae  quam 
OperativaB^  appendice  Mathematica  ;  quodque  inter  i^pendices 
potiu0  poni  debety  quam  inter  scientiaa  substantivas.  Partitio 
Mathematicas^  in  Puram  et  Mixtam. 

LIBEB  IV. 
Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Doctrinaa  de  Homine,  in  Philosophiam  SumanUaiii, 
et  CfiviknL  Partitio  PhilosophiaD  Humanitatisj  in  Doctrinam 
circa  Corptis  Hominisy  et  Doctrinam  circa  Animam  HominU. 
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Conetitatio  unius  Doctrinae  generalis  de  Natura^  sive  de  Statu 
Hominis.  Partitio  Doctrinse  de  Statu  Hominis,  in  Doctrinam 
de  Persona  Homifiis,  et  de  Fcedere  Animi  et  Corporis.  Partitio 
Doctrinae  de  Persona  HominiB^  in  Doctrinam  de  Misertis  Ho^ 
minisy  et  de  Pr<Brogativis.  Partitio  Doctrine  de  Foedere,  in 
Doctrinam  de  Indicationtbus,  et  de  Impressionibus,  Assigna- 
tio  PhysiognomicBy  et  Interpretationis  Somniorum  Naturaliumy 
Doctrin»  de  Indicationibus. 

Cap.  II. 

Partitio  Doctrins  circa  Corpus  Hominis^  in  Medicinam, 
Cosmeticam,  Atkleticam,  et  Voluptariam,  Partitio  Medicinse  in 
officia  tria:  viz.  in  Conservationem  SanitatiSy  Curationem  Mor- 
boruniy  et  Prolongationem  Vitcs:  quodque  pars  postrema  de 
Prolongatione  Vitse  disjun^  debeat  a  duabus  reliqids. 

Cap.  III. 

Partitio  Philosophias  Humanas  circa  Animam,  in  Doctrinam 
de  Spiraculoy  et  Doctrinam  de  Anima  SensibiUy  sive  Producta. 
Partitio  secunda  ejusdem  Philosophiae,  in  Doctrinam  de  Svb- 
stantia  et  Facultatibus  Anim<By  et  Doctrinam  de  Usu  et  Objectis 
Facultatum,  Appendices  duae  Doctrinae  de  Facultatibus  Animae; 
Doctrina  de  ZHvinatione  Naturally  et  Doctrina  de  Fcucinatiane. 
Distributio  Facultatum  Animas  Sensibilis^  in  Motuniy  et  Sensum. 

LIBER   V. 

Cap.  I. 
Partitio  Doctrinas  circa  Usum  et  Objecta  Facultatum  Aninue 
Humanae^  in  Logicamy  et  Ethicdm.     Partitio  Logicae^  in  Artes 
Inveniendiy  Judicandi,  Retinendiy  et  Tradendu 

Cap.  II. 

Partitio  Inventivae,  in  Inventiyam  Artium,  etArgumentorum: 
quodque  prior  harum  (quae  eminet)  desideretur.  Partitio  In- 
ventivas  Artium,  in  Experientiam  Literatam,  et  Organum  No- 
vum.   Delineatio  Experiential  Literatas. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio   InventiyaB    Argumentorum^  in   Promptuariamy  ct 
Topicam.     Partitio   Topicae,  in    Generaleniy   et  ParHcularem. 
Exemplum  Topical  Particularism  in  Inquisitione  de  Gravi  et 
Levi.  * 
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Cap.  IV. 
Partitio  ArtiB  Judicandi^  in  Judicium  per  Inductianem,  et 
per  Syllagismum :  quorum  prius  aggregatur  Organo  Novo. 
Partitio  prima  Judicii  per  Syllogismum^  in  ReducUonem  Re- 
ctamj  et  Inversam.  Partitio  secunda  ejua^  in  Analyticaniy  et 
Doctrinam  de  Elenchis,  Partitio  DoctrinaB  de  Elenchis^  in  Elen- 
chos  Sophismatum,  Elenchos  Hermeni(B,  et  Elenchos  Imaginuniy 
sive  Idolorum.  Partitio  Idolorum^  in  Idola  Tribus,  Idola 
Specus,  et  Idola  Fori,  Appendix  Artis  Judicandi^  viz.  De 
Analogia  Demonstrationum  pro  Natura  Subjecti\ 

Cap.  v. 

Partitio  Artis  Betinendi  sive  Betentivse,  in  Doctrinam  de 
Adminiculis  Memori<B,  et  Doctrinam  de  Memoria  ipsa.  Partitio 
Doctrinie  de  Memoria  ipsa^  in  Prtsnotionem,  et  Emblema, 

LIBER  VL 
Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Traditivae,  in  Doctrinam  de  Organo  Sermonis,  Do- 
ctrinam de  Methodo  Sermonis,  et  Doctrinam  de  Ulustratione 
Sennonis,  Partitio  DoctrinaB  de  Organo  Sermonis^  in  Doctri- 
nam de  Notis  Rerum,  de  Locutione,  et  de  Scriptione :  quarum 
duas  Posteriores  Grammaticam  constituunt^  ejusque  Partitiones 
sunt.  Partitio  DoctrinaB  de  Notis  Berum>  in  Hieroglyphicay  et 
Characteres  Reales.  Partitio  secunda  Grammaticae^  in  Lite^ 
rariam,  et  Philosophantenu  Aggregatio  Poeseos  quoad  Metrum 
ad  Doctrinam  de  Locutione.  Aggregatio  Doctrince  de  Ci- 
phis  ad  Doctrinam  de  Scriptione. 

Cap.  II. 

Doctrina  de  Methodo  Sennonis  constituitur  ut  Pars  Tradi- 
tiv8B  Substantiva  et  Principalis.  Nomen  ei  inditur  Prudentia 
TraditiviB,  Enumerantur  Methodi  genera  diversa;  et  sub- 
junguntur  eorum  commoda^  et  incommoda. 

Cap.  III. 

De  Fundamentb  et  Officio  DoctrinaB  de  Illustratione  Ser- 
monis,  sive  Bhetoricas.  Appendices  tres  BhetoricaB,  quae  ad 
Promptuariam  tantummodo  pertinent;  Colores  Boni  et  Mali^ 
tarn  Simplicis  quam  Comparati;  Antitheta  Rerum;  FormultB 
Minores  Orationunu 

Cap.  IV. 

Appendices  generates  duas  Traditivas :  Critica,  et  Padagogica. 
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LIBER  Vn. 

Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Ethical  in  Doctrinam  de  Exemplariy  et  Oeorgica 
Animu  Partitio  Exemplaris  (scilicet  Boni)^  in  Bonum  Simplex, 
et  Bonum  Comparatum.  Partitio  Boni  SimpUcis  in  Boniun 
Indivtduak,  et  Bonum  Communianis. 

Cap.  lu 
Partitio  Boni  Individualis,  vel  Suitatis^  in  Bonum  Acthmmy 
et  Bonum  Passivum.     Partitio  Boni  Passivi  in  Bonum  Con- 
servativum,  et  Bonum  Perfectivum.  Partitio  Boni  Communionis, 
in  Officia  Generalta,  et  Respectiva, 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio  DoctrinaB  de  Cultura  Animi^  in  Doctrinam  de  Cha" 
racteribus  Aninwrumy  de  Affeetibus,  et  de  Remediis  give  Cura- 
tionibus.     Appendix  Doctrinsa   ejusdem^  de   Cangruitate  inter 
Bonum  Animi  et  Bonum  Corporis, 

LIBER  VIIL 

Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Doctrine  Civilis^  in  Doctrinam  de  Conversatione, 
Doctrinam  de  Neffotiis,  et  Doctrinam  de  Imperio  dye  BepubUca. 

Cap.  II. 

Partitio  Doctrinse  de  Negotiis,  in  Doctrinam  de  Oecasiombus 
Sparsisy  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vitce.  Exemplum  Doctrinse 
de  OccasionibuB  Spareis^  ex  Parabolis  aliquibus  SaIomoni& 
PrsBcepta  de  Ambitu  Vitas. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitioned  Doctrinas  de  Imperio,  sive  Bepublica  omittontur : 
tantum  Aditus  fit  ad  Desiderata  duo ;  Doctrinam  de  Proferendit 
Finibus  Imperii,  et  Doctrinam  de  Justitia  Universalis  sive  de 
Fontibtu  Juris,     Exempla  utriusque. 

LIBER  IX. 

Cap.  I. 

Partitiones  Theologian  Inspiratas  omittuntur :  tantum  Aditus 
fit  ad  Desiderata  tria ;  Doctrinam  de  Legitimo  Usu  Bationis 
HumantB  in  DiviniSy  Doctrinam  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitaie 
Deiy  et  Emanationes  Scripturarum. 
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FRANCISCI  BARONIS  DE  VERULAMIO, 

YICS-COHITIS  8ANCTI  ALBANI, 

DE  DIGNITATE  ET  AUGMENTIS 
SCIENTIARUM, 

LIBEB   FRIMT7S. 


SiTB  veteri  Lege,  Bex  Optime,  erant  et  spontaneae  oblationes 
et  quottdiana  eacrificia ;  haBC  ex  rituali  cultu,  illas  ex  pia  alacri- 
tate  profectas.  Arbitror  equidem  deberi  tale  quidpiam  regibus 
a  servifl  suis ;  ut  scilicet  quisque  non  solum  muneris  sui  tribata, 
sed  et  amoris  pignora  deferat.  Atque  in  piioribus  illis  spero 
me  minime  defuturum ;  in  posteriori  autem  genere,  dubitavi 
quid  potissimum  sumerem :  satius  autem  visum  est  hujusmodi 
aliquid  dellgere,  quod  potius  ad  person®  tusd  excellentiam  quam 
ad  negotia  corons  spectaret. 

Ego  ssepisdime  de  Majestate  tua,  ut  debeo,  cogitans,  (missb 
aliis  sive  Tirtutis  siye  fortunes  tuse  dotibus)  magna  prorsus 
afficior  admiratione,  cum  intueor  excellentiam  earum  in  to 
virtutum  facultatumque,  quas  pbilosophi  intellectuales  vo- 
omt:  capacitatem  ingenii  tot  et  tanta  complexami  fimiitudi- 
nem  memorifle,  prehensionis  velocitatem,  judicii  penetrationem, 
elocutionisque  ordinem  simul  et  facilitatem.  Subit  profecto 
animmn  quandoque  dogma  illud  Platonicum,  quo  asseritur, 
Seientiam  nihil  aUud  esse  quam  Reminiscentiam ;  animumque 
naturaUter  omnia  cognoseerey  nativa  luci,  quam  specus  corporis 
obumbraverai,  subinde  redditum.^  Certe  bujus  rei  (si  in  quo  alio) 
relucet  in  Majestate  tua  exemplum  insigne ;  cui  adeo  prompta 
est  mens  ad  eoncipiendam  flammam,  ubi  vel  levissima  earn  excita- 
verit  objecta  occasio,  vel  minima  alien®  cognitionis  scintilla 
afinlserit.  Quemadmodum  igitur  de  regum  sapientissimo  Sacra 
perhibet   Scriptura,    Cor  illi  fuisse  tanquam  arenam  maris  % 

'  See  the  Fhsdo,  9.  75.»  and  otber  places  In  Plato*8  works ;  particularly  tbe 
beginning  of  the  Mono.  And  compare  Arist.  AnaL  Pru  iL  21.,  where  the  passage 
In  the  If  eno  is  referred  to. 

*  1  Kings,  4.  29. 
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cujus  quanquam  massa  prasgrandisy  partes  tamen  minutissimae ; 
sic  mentis  indidit  Deus  Majestati  tuse  crasim  plane  mirabilem, 
qusB  cum  maxima  quseque  complectatur^  minima  tamen  pre- 
hendat  nee  patiatur  effluere:  cum  perdifficile  videatur  yd 
potius  impossibile  in  natura,  ut  idem  instrumentum  et  grandia 
opera  et  pusilla  apte  disponat.  Quantum  ad  eloculionem 
tuam^  occurrit  illud  Comelii  Taciti  de  Augusto  Csesare; 
AugiLStOy  inquit,  profluens,  et  qucB  principem  virum  deceret^  ehh 
quentia  fuit^  Sane  si  recte  rem  perpendamus^  omnis  oratio 
aut  laboriosa  aut  afTectata  aut  imitatrix,  quamvis  alioquin  ex- 
cellensy  nescio  quid  servile  olet^  nee  sui  juris  est.  Tuum  autem 
dicendi  genus  vere  regium  est^  profluens  tanquam  a  fonte,  et 
nilulominus^  sicut  natursB  ordo  postulate  rivis  diductimi  suis, 
plenum  facilitatis  foelicitatisque^  imitans  neminem  nemini  imi- 
tabile.  Atque  sicut  in  rebus  tuis  qusB  tam  ad  regnum  quam 
ad  domum  tuam  spectant^  virtus  videtur  cum  fortuna  certare ; 
mores  scilicet  optimi  cum  foelici  regimine ;  spes  tuse  olim  pati- 
enter  et  pie  cohibitas^  cum  fausta  et  opportuna  speratorum 
adeptione  t  tori  conjugalis  sancta  fides^  cum  fructu  conjugii  i>e- 
ato  in  sobole  pulcherrima ;  pia  et  principe  Cliristiano  dignis- 
sima  ad  pacem  propensio,  cum  simili  vicinorum  principum 
inclinatione  in  idem  votum  foeliciter  conspirantium ;  sic  et  in 
intellectus  tui  dotibus  non  levior  exoritur  lis  et  a&mulatio^  si  eas 
qu8B  a  natura  ipsa  praebitae  sunt  et  infuste  cum  instructissima 
gaza  multiplicis  eruditionis  et  plurimarum  artium  scientia 
committamus.  Neque  vero  facile  Aierit  regem  aliquem  post 
Christum  natUm  reperire^  qui  fuerit  Majestati  tuae  literarom 
divinarum  et  humanarum  varietate  et  cultura  comparandus. 
Percurrat  qiii  voluerit  imperatorum  et  regiun  seriem,  et  juxta 
mecum  sentiet.  Magnum  certe  quiddam  pra^stare  reges  videi- 
tur,  si  delibantes  aliorum  ingenia  ex  compendio  sapiant,  aut  in 
oortice  doctrinae  aliquatenus  haereant,  aut  denique  literates 
ament  evehantque.  At  regem^  et  regem  natum^  veros  eruditio- 
nis fontes  hausisse,  imo  ipsummet  fontem  eruditionis  esse^ 
prope  abest  a  miraculo.  Tuae  vero  Majestati  etiam  illud  ac» 
cedit,  quod  in  eodem  pectoris  tui  scrinio  Sacrae  Litene  cum 
profanis  recondantur ;  adeo  ut  cum  Hermete  illo  Trismegisto 
triplici  gloria  insigniaris,  potestate  Regis^  illuminatione  Saoer- 

>  '*  Attgusto  proinpta  ac  prafluens,  qu«  decern  principem,  eloquentla  fait." — i^nn* 
xili.  c.  8. 
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dotiB,  eruditione  Plulosophi.^  Cum  igitur  alios  regea  longe  hac 
laude  (proprie  quaB  toa  est)  snperes,  squum  est  ut  non  solum 
praesentis  ssculi  fama  et  admiratiozie  celebretur;  aut  etiam 
historiamm  Imnine  posteritati  transmittatur^  yemm  ut  solido 
aliquo  in  opere  incidatnr,  quod  et  regis  magni  potentiam  denotet^ 
et  regis  tarn  insigniter  docti  imaginem  referat. 

Quare  (ut  ad  inccBptum  revertar)  nulla  potior  mihi  visa  est 
oblatio,  quam  tractatus  aliquis  eo  spectans.  Hujus  argumen- 
turn  duabus  constabit  partibus.  In  priori  (quae  levior  est» 
neque  tamen  uUo  modo  pnetermittenda)  de  Scientiie  et  Lite- 

lum  per  omnia  excellentia  agendum  est ;  et  simul  de  merito 
eorum,  qui  in  iisdem  provehendis  operam  strenue  et  cum  judicio 
impendunt  Posterior  yero  pars  (quod  caput  rei  est)  proponet, 
quid  in  hoc  genere  hue  usque  actum  sit  et  perfectum ;  insuper 
et  ea  perstringet  quae  yidentur  desiderari;  ut  quamyis  non 
ausim  seponere  aut  deligere  tuae  quod  praecipue  Majestati  com- 
mendem,  tamen  multa  et  yaria  repraesentando  regias  tuas  co- 
gitationes  excitare  possim,  ut  proprios  pectoris  tui  thesauros 
excutias,  atque  inde,  pro  magnanimitate  tua  atque  sapientia, 
optima  quiBque>  ad  Artium  et  Scientiarum  terminos  proferendos, 
depromas. 

In  ipso  yestibulo  prioris  partis,  ad  purgandam  yiam  et  quasi 
indicendum  mlentium,  quo  melius  audiantur  testimonia  de  di- 
gnitate  literarum  absque  oblatratione  tacitarum  objectionum, 
statni  primo  loco  libeiare  literas  opprobriis  et  yilipendiis  quibus 
impetit  eas  ignorantia,  sed  ignorantia  sub  non  uno  schemate ; 
modo  in  theologorum  zelotypia,  modo  in  politicorum  supercllio, 
modo  in  ipsorum  literatorum  erroribus  sese  ostentans  et  pro* 
dens.  Audio  primes  dicentes,  Scientiam  inter  ea  esse  quae 
parce  cauteque  admittenda  sunt;  Scientiad  nimium  appetitum 
fxiisse  primum  peccatum,  unde  hominis  lapsus ;  hodieque  haorere 
serpentinum  quid  in  ea,  siquidem  ingrediens  tumorem  inducit ; 
Seientia  inflat^ :  Salomonem  censere,  Faciendi  Kbros  nullum 
e99ejlnem,  multamque  lectionem  camis  esse  (ifflictianem^ ;  et  alibi. 
In  muUa  sapieniia  multam  esse  indignationem ;    et    Q^i  auget 

'  **  A  noUe  philoioph«r,  prieft,  and  king  of  Egypt,  whom  our  writer,"  says  Phflemon 
Holland,  commenting  on  Aumianus  Ifarcellinus,  **  calleth  termaximus,  others  trla* 
megistiu  in  the  same  sense,  for  that  he  was  Philosophus  Mazimus,  Sacerdos  Blazlmus 
and  Rex  Mazlmns.**  ■  There  Is  however  no  doubt  that  the  real  Hermes,  or  the  writer 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  was  a  neophyte  platonlst  of  the  second  or  third  century, 
y.  Hceren,  CammMU  d§  PwiOniM  Bdog.  J,  SiobtBi^**  §  41. 

*  1  Carfnth.  S.  1.  '  Ecdetlast  12.  12. 
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scientiantf  augere  et  dolarem  ^ :  D.  Pauli  monitnm  esse^  Ne  de^ 
eipiamur  pef  inanem  philosophiam  ' :  quin  et  experientia  notam 
esse^  doctissitnos  viroe  haBreticormn  CorjphflBos,  doctisfflma  sae- 
eula  in  atheiBmum  proclivia  ftiiaee;  contemplationem  denique 
gecundarum  oausarum  authoritati  primse  causs  derogare. 

Ut  igitur  falsitatem  hujus  dogmatis  fundamentaque  ejus 
male  jacta  aperiamus,  cuivis  obviam  est.  istos  non  percipere^ 
scienti^in  qtUB  lapsum  peperit  non  fuisse  puram  illam  primi- 
geniamque  soientiam  naturalem,  cujus  lumine  Homo  animalibus 
in  Paradiso  adductis  nominaex  natura  imposuitS  sed  superbam 
illam  Boni  et  Malty  per  qnam  excutere  Deum  sibique  ipse  legem 
figere  ambivit.  Neque  certe  vis  alia  ecientiaBy  quanta  quanta 
eit,  inflat  mentem ;  cum  nihil  implere  animum,  nedum  distendere 
pOBsit,  pra^r  Deum  Deique  contemplationem ;  quare  Salomon, 
de  duobu0  palmariis  inventaoniB  sensibuB  (visu  atque  audita) 
loqueuB,  ait  Oculutn  videndo^  aurem  audiendo  non  satiari* ; 
quod  A  non  sit  impletio^  sequitur  continens  majus  esse  con- 
tento.  Haud  aliter  de  scientia  ipsaanimoque  humano  (cui 
Bensus  sunt  tanquam  emisBarii)  definit  his  verbis,  quae  Calen* 
dario  touo  Ephemeridique  omnium  rerum  tempora  describenti 
subnectit,  ita  concludens ;  Omnia  Deus  candidit,  ut  unumguodque 
ptdcrum  sit  in  tempcre  sua :  mundam  qudque  ipsum  indidit  eardi 
torum :  invenire  tamen  homo  nan  potest  opus  quod  eperatus  est 
Deus  ab  initio  usque  ad  ^finem.^  Quibus  verbis  baud  obscure 
innuit  Deum  fabricatum  esse  animum  humanum  instar  speculi 
totius  mundi  capacem,  ejusque  non  minus  sitientem  quam  oculum 
luminis ;  neque  gestientem  solum  conspicere  varietates  vidssi'- 
tiidinesque  temporum,  verum  etiam  petscrutandi  explorandiqne 
immotas  atque  inviolabiles  natures  leges  et  decreta  ambitiosum. 
Et  quamvis  innuere  videatur  sonmiam  illam  natune  oeoonomiam 
(quam  appellat  Opus  quod  operatur  Deus  ab  initio  usque  ad 
finem^)  non  posse  inveniri  ab  homine,  hoc  non  detrahit  captoi 
humano,  sed  in  impedimenta  doctrinsB  rejiciendilm ;  qualia  sunt 
vitas  brevitas,  studiorum  divortia,  scientiarum  traditio  prava  et 

>  Eodedast  1.  18.  >  Coloss.  2.  8. 

'  This  reference  to  the  iiDpoBition  of  names  in  Paradise  in  Ulustratioa  of  natural 
knowledge,  Is  oommon  in  tbe  writings  of  the  sclioolmen.  Thai  S.  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  discussing  the  question  *'  utrum  primns  homo  haboerit  sdentlam  omnem,**  after 
stating  oltjections  alleged  against  the  affirmative  opinion,  thus  commences  his  refutation 
of  them.  "  Sed  contra  est  quod  ipse  impoeuit  nomlna  antmalibus,  ut  didtur  G«n.  2. 
Nomina  autem  debent  naturis  rerum  congruere ;  Ergo  Adam  sdvit  naturaa  omliiani 
anhnalium,  et  pari  ratione  habult  omnium  aliontm  sdentlam.** 

«  Eocksiast  1.  8.  »  Ecclcsiast  3.  11.  •  Prorerbs,  xi.  27 
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infidfty  plnrimaque  alia  incommoda  quibus  hamana  conditio  irre- 
titUT,     Siquidem  nuUam  uniyersi  partem   ab  humana  disqui-* 
ritione  alienam'  esse  satis,  dare  alibi  docet,  inquiens,  Spiritus 
handnis  est  tanquam  lucema  Deiy  qua  intima  arcana  explorat« 
Qnare  si  tanta  sit  amplitado  captus  humani,  manifestum  est 
nullum  esse  periculum  a  quantitate  scientise,  utut  diffusa^  ne 
aut  tumorem  inducat  aut  excessum;  sed  a  qualitate  tantum> 
qua  quantula^unque  sit,  si  absque  antidoto  sua  sumatur,  ma- 
lignum  quid  habet  atque  venenosum,  flatuosis    symptomatis 
plenissimum.    Hsec  antidotus  sive  aroma  (cujus  mixtio  temperat 
scientiam  eamque  saluberrimam  efficit)  est  charitas,  quod  etiam 
priori  dausulsa  subjungit  Apostolus,  dicens,  Scientia  inflaty  cha- 
rUas  atOem  <tdificat,     Cui  consonum  est,  quod  alibi  docet ;  Si^ 
inquity  HnffuU  laquar  Angehrum  vel  haminum,  charitatem  auiem 
rum  habeam,  foetus  sum  velut  as  resonans  aut  cymbalum  tinniens^ 
Non  quin  eximium  quid  sit  loqui  Unguis  Angelorum  et  homi- 
num,  sed  quia  si  s^r^etur  a  charitate  neque  ad  commune  hu- 
man! generis  bonum  dirigatur,  potius  inanem  gloriam  exhibebit 
quam  solidum  fructunL     Censuram  quod  attinet  Salomonis  de 
excessn  legendi  scribendique  libros,  et  cruciatu  spiritus  e  scientia 
oriundo,  monitumque  etiam  Paulinum  Nedecipiamur  per  inanem 
pkUasophiam^ ;  si  recte  explicentur  ea  loca,  optime  ostendent 
▼eros  cancellos  et  limites  quibus  humana  scientia  circumsepitur, 
ita  tamen  ut  liberum  sit  ei  absque  omni  ooarctatione  universam 
rerom  natnram  amplecti.     Sunt  enim  limites  tres.     Primus,  ne 
ita  foelicitatem  collocemus  in  scientia,  ut  interim  mortalitatis 
nostne  oblivio  subrepat     Secundus,  ne  sic  utamur  scientia  ut 
anxietatem  pariat,  non  animi  tranquillitatem.     Tertius,  ne  pu* 
temus  posse  nos  per  naturse  contemplationem  mysteria  divina 
assequL     Nam  quantum  ad  primum,   optime  in  eodem  libro 
alibi  se  Salomon  explicat,  SaiiSi  inquit,  perspexi  sapientiam  tan'- 
turn  recedere  a  stuUitiOy  quantum  lucem  a  tenebris.  Sapientts  oculi 
tM  tapite  ejus,  stultus  m  tenebris  oberrat ;  sed  simul  didici  manendi 
necessitatem  utrique  esse  communem,^    De  secundo  certum  est, 
nullam  animi  anxietatan  aut  perturbationem  oriri  e  scientia,  nisi 
tantum  per  accidens.     Omnis  enim  scientia,  et  admiratio  (qus^ 
est  semen  scientiiB),  per  se  jucunda  est;  cum  autem  conclusiones 
inde  deducuntur,  qua  oblique  rebus  nostris  applicatas  vel  in* 
firmoB  metus  gignunt  vel  immodicas  cupiditates,  tum  demum 

*  1  Corliith,  xiU.  1.  •  ColOM.  U.  a.  '  Eocledatt  U.  18,  14. 
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nasdtur  cruciatus  ille  et  perturbatio  mentifl  qua  de  loquimur; 
tunc  enim  scientia  non  est  amplius  lumen  siccum  (ut  voluit  He- 
laditus  ille  ohBCwmSf  Lumen  siccum  optima  anima  ^)  sed  fit  lumen 
madidum^  atque  humoribus  affectuum  maceratum.  Tertia  re- 
gula  accuratiorem  paolo  disquiaitionem  postulate  neque  sioco 
pede  pnetereunda  est.  Si  quis  enim  ex  rerum  sensibilium  et 
materiatarum  intuitu  tantum  luminis  assequi  speret  quantum 
ad  patefaciendam  divinam  naturam  ant  Yoluntatem  sufficiety 
nm  iste  decipitur  per  inamam  phihsaphiam*  Etenim  contem- 
platio  creaturarum^  quantum  ad  creaturas  ipsas^  producit  sci- 
entiam;  quantum  ad  Deum^  admirationem  tantum^  quiB  est 
quasi  abrupta  sdentia.  Ideoque  scitissime  dixit  quidam  Pla- 
tonicus';  Sensus  humanos  golem  referre,  qui  quidem  revelat 
terrestrem  ffhbum,  ccelestem  vero  et  Stellas  obsiffnat:  sic  aensus 
reserant  naturalia,  divina  occludunt.  Atque  hinc  evenit,  non- 
nullos  e  doctiorum  manipulo  in  hseresim  lapsos  esse^  quum  ceratis 
sensuum  alis  innixi  ad  divina  evolare  contenderent^  Namque 
eos  qui  autumant  nimiam  scientiam  inclinare  mentem  in  atheis- 
mum^  ignorantiamque  secundarum  causarum  pietati  eiga  primam 
obstetricari;  libenter  -compellarem  Jobi  quiBStione,  An  cporteat 
mentiri  pro  Deo,  et  ejus  gratia  dolum  loqui  conveniat,  ut  ipsiffra'- 
tificemur  f  '  Liquet  enim  Deum  nihil  operari  ordinario  in  natura 
nisi  per  secundas  causas^  cujus  diversum  credi  si  vellent,  im- 
postura  mera  esset^  quasi  in  gratiam  Dei^  et  nihil  aliud  quam 
authori  yeritatis  immundam  mendaci  hostiam  inunolare.  Quin 
potius  certissimtun  est^  atque  experientia  comprobatum,  leves 
gustus  in  philosophia  movere  fortasse  ad  atheismum,  sed  ple- 
niores  haustus  ad  religionem  reducere.^  Namque  in  limine 
philosophise,  cum  secundae  caussa  tanquam  sensibus  proxinue 
ingerant  se  menti  humanas,  mensque  ipsa  in  illis  hssreat  atque 
commoretur,  oblivio  primas  oausse  obrepere  possit;  sin  quis 
ulterius  pergat,  causarumque  dependentiam^  seriem^  et  concate* 
nationem,  atque  opera  ProTidentiss  intueatur^  tunc  secundum 

*  ohf  ^rpp  ^v)A  ^o^mrAm  mrr&  r^r 'HpdicXciror  Immv.— Flutueh  «D0  Em 
Caralum,'*  l.  Plutarch  alludes  to  the  gnome  in  hU  tnct  D§  JmUmdU  ^mUs,  in  a 
passage  not  unlike  the  text  i 

*  Philo  Judaeus :  *<  Quod  somnla  mittantur  a  Dea" 
"  Jo^  xiii.  7« 

*  This  thought  occurs  several  times  in  Bacon's  writings.  Leihniti,  with  the  laiye 
spirit  of  whose  philosophy  it  is  altogether  in  accordance,  has  quoted  it  at  least  thttee; 
thus  for  instance  in  his  Omfusio  Naiura  contra  AtkeiHa*^  he  remarics  t  *■  Divini 
ingenU  vlr  Frandscns  Baconus  de  Verulamio  recte  dixit  philosophiam  oliiter  Ubatam  a 
l>eo  abduccre,  penitos  haustam  reducere  ad  eundem.*' 
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poetamii)  mythologiam  facile  credet  smumtim  naturalis  catenas 
anniilum  pedi  solii  Jovis  ^ffigi.^  Ut  semel  dicam^  nemo  male 
applicatae  sobrietatis  moderationisque  famam  captans  posse  nos 
nimimn  progredi  in  libris  sive  scripturarum  Give  creaturarmn, 
iheologia  aut  philosophia,  ezistimet:  quinnno  excitent  se  ho- 
mines, et  infinites  profectus  audacter  uigeant  utrobique  et 
peraeqiiantar;  caventes  tantum  ne  scientia  utantor  ad  tmno- 
rem,  non  ad  charitatem ;  ad  ostentationem,  non  ad  usmn ;  et 
ixLTsos,  ne  distinctas  illas  theologis  philosophiaBqne  doctrinas, 
earomqne  latices,  imperite  misceant  ac  confundant. 

Accedamns  nnnc  ad  opprobria  quibus  litems  aspergunt  po- 
litici.  nia  ejnsmodi  sunt:  Artes  emollire  animos,  militarique 
gloiis  ineptos  reddere ;  tun  in  politicis  quoque  corrumpere  in- 
genia,  qnsd  vel  nimis  curioea  efficiunt  ex  yarietate  lectionis,  vel 
nimis  pertinacia  ex  rigore  regolarum,  vel  nimis  tumida  ex  mag- 
nitudine  exemplorum,  vel  nimis  extravagantia  ex  dissimilitudine 
exemplomm ;  qoin  saltem  utcunque  avertere  et  alienare  animos 
a  negotiis  et  actione,  otii  ac  secessus  amorem  instillantes ;  dein 
rebnspublicis  inducere  discipline  relaxataonem,  dum  unusquisque 
promptior  est  ad  disputandum  quam  ad  obtemperandum.  Unde 
Cato  Censorius,  cnm  primis  mortalium  sapiens,  ubi  juventus 
Komana  ad  Cameadem  philosopbmn,  qui  venerat  Bomam  le- 
gatus,  dulcedine  atque  majestate  eloquentiae  ejus  capta  undique 
conflueret,  frequenti  senatu  author  fuit  ut  expeditis  negotiis 
primo  quoque  tempore  dimitterent  hominem ;  ne  civium  animos 
inficeret  et  fascinaret,  et  necopinantibus  morum  consuetudi- 
nnmque  patriarum  mutationem  induceret.'  Hoc  etiam  permovit 
Yirgilium  (dum  studia  sua  patria  existimationi  posthaberet)  ut 
artes  poUticas  a  literariis  segregaret,  illas  Romanis  vendicans, 
has  Greecia  relinquens,  in  yendbus  illis  decantatis, 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento : 
Hs  tibi  erunt  artes..' 

Videmus  etiam  Anytum  Socratis  accusatorem  pro  crimine  ei 
objecisse,  quod  yi  et  yarietate  sermonum  ac  disputationum 
suarum  authoritatem  et  reyerentiam  legum  consuetudinumque 
patriarum  apud  adolescentes  imminueret;  quodque  artem  pro- 
fiteretur  pemiciosam  et  periculo  plenam,  qua  quia  instructus 

>  Bacon  aUudet  to  the  philoMptalcal  appllcatioiu  which  have  been  made  of  the 
in  the  niad  (8.  19.>  in  which  Zeui  bonBts  of  his  superiority  to  the  other 


gods.     Of  these  the  earliest  Instance  Is  to  be  found  In  the  lUaieim§, 
*  See  Plutarch  hi  Cato,  c.  29. 
'  uSSoeld,  ri.  852. 
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deteriorem  causam  meliorem  faeeret^  veritatemqae  ipeam  elo^ 
quentiae  apparatu  obrueret.^ 

Verum  hse  criminationes^  ceter»que  ejuedem  fiurinsB,  potios 
personatam  gravitatem  prse  se  ferunt  quam  veritatb  candorem. 
Testator  enim  experientia^  sicut  unos  atque  eosdem  homines, 
sic  nna  eademqae  tempora,  et  renim  bellicanim  et  optimanun 
artium  gloria  fiomisse.  Yiros  quod  attinet,  exemplo  sit  nobile 
par  imperatorum^  Alexander  Magnus  et  Julius  Csesar  Dictator, 
alter  Aristotelis  in  philosophia  discipulus,  alter  Ciceronis  in 
dicendo  riyalis.  Aut  si  quis  requirat  potius  literatoe  qui  m 
daros  imperatores  evaserunt  quam  imperatores  qui  insigniter 
docti  fueront,  praBsto  est  Epaminondas  Thebanus,  aut  Xenophon 
Atheniensis;  quorum  ille  primus  fuit  qui  fregit  potentiam 
Spartanonun,  hie  autem  primus  qui  stravit  viam  ad  eversionem 
monarchisB  Persarmn.  Istud  vero  armorum  literarumque  quasi 
conjugium  clarius  adhuc  in  temporibus  quam  in  personis  elu- 
cescit,  quanto  nimirum  siecidum  homine  objectum  grandius  est 
Ipsa  quippe  eademque  tempora  apud  JSgyptios,  Assyrios^ 
Persasj  Grcecos,  Bomanosque^  qu®  propter  beUicam  virtatem 
maxime  celebrantur,  etiam  et  Uteris  plurimum  fuerunt  nobili- 
tata;  adeo  ut  gravissimi  authores  philosophique^  et  darissimi 
duces  atque  imperatores,  eodem  stecolo  vixerint.  Nee  sane 
alitor  fieri  potest,  quandoquidem  ut  in  homine  vigor  corporis 
animique  simul  fere  maturescunt,  nisi  quod  ille  hunc  paulo 
antevertat;  sic  in  rebuspublicis»  militaris  gloria  literataque 
(quarmn  ilia  corpori  respondet^  hsBC  animo)  aut  coeva  sunt,  aut 
se  proximo  consequuntur. 

Jam  vero,  eruditionem  politids  impedimento  esse  potius  qnam 
adjumento,  nil  minus  probabile.  Fatemur  onmes  temerarium 
quiddam  esse  empiricis  medicis  corpus  et  yaLetudinis  curam 
tradere,  qui  solent  pauca  quesdam  medicamenta  quse  iilis  viden- 
tur  panchresta  venditare,  quorum  fiducia  nihil  non  audent 
tentare ;  cum  tamen  neque  causas  morborum^  neque  SBgrotorom 
habitus,  neque  symptomatum  pericula,  neque  veram  sanandi 
methodum  calleant  Videmus  pariter  errare  eos,  qui  ad  causas 
et  lites  suas  expediendas  adhibent  leguleios  in  practica  potius 
quam  in  libris  juris  versatos,  quibus  os  facile  oblinitur,  si  quid 
novum  aut  extra  experientias  suae  calles  tritos  occurrat:  con- 
rimiliter  non  potest  non  esse  pericidosissimum,  quoties  summa 
rerum  empiricis  consiliariis  prsdcipue  mandatur.     E  canaa,  vix 

^  Apologia  Socratlsi  p.  23.  et  seq. 
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exemplum  adduci-poaait  reipublicfe  infoeliciter  {tdnuniBtrataB^  ad 
dayum  eedentibiu  vim  eroditis.     Qoamyia  enim  io  more  sit 
politicis  literates  Pedautiorum  nomine  eleYare>  Historia  tamen 
veritatU  nuigistra  in  plurimis  fidem  facit^  pupillares  priQcipes 
adultia  bnge  pr»8titisse  (non  obstante  setatie  inoommodo)  ea 
ipsa  de  causa  qnam  politici  sugillant,  quod  scilicet  tunc  temporis 
a  pmdago^  administratum  sit  imperiuuL      Quis  ignorat  per 
decantatmn  iUud  quinquennium  Neronis  onus  rerum  incubuisse 
Senecsd  p»dagogo?    Quin  et   Gordianus  Junior  decennium 
laudis  Misitfaeo  p»dag<^o  debuit      Neque  infoelicius  imperium 
gessit  Alexander  Severus  dum  minor  fuit,  quo  tempore  omnia 
procurabant  muli^es,  sed  ex  consilio  praeceptorum.      Imo, 
couvertamus  oculos  ad  regimen  Pontificium,  ac  nominatim  Pii 
Quinti  vel  Sixti  Quinti  nostro  saeculo^  qui  sub  initiis  suis  habiti 
sunt  pro  fraterculis  rerum  imperitis^;    reperiemusque  acta 
paparum   qjus  generis  magis  esse  solere  memorabilia  quam 
orom  qui  in  negotiis  civilibus  et  principum  aulis  enutriti  ad 
papatum  ascenderint.   Quamvis  enim  qui  in  Uteris  yifam  maxi- 
me  traduxerunt  minus  sollertes  sint  atque  versatiles  in  occar 
sionibus  prensandis  atque  accommodandis  rebus^  quo  spectant 
ea  qu»  ab  Italia  Bagioni  di  Stato  dicuntur  (quorum  nomen 
ipsum  aversatus  est  Pius  Quintus»  solitus  dicere  Esse  mera 
malorum  hominum  eommenta,  qtuB  appanerentur  religiani  et  vir- 
tutibtu  moralibuM  ^ :  in  eo  tamen  abunde  &t  compensation  quod 
per  tutnm  planumque  iter  religionis^  justitis,  honestatis^  yir- 
tutomque  moralium^  prompte  atque  expedite  incedant;  quam 
yiam  qui  constanter  tenueriut^  illis  alteris  remediis  non  magis 
indigebunt  quam  corpus  sanum  medicina.     Porro  autem  curri- 
culum vita  in  uno  homine  suppeditare  non  potest  exemplorum 
copiam  ad  regendos  eventus  yitce^  etiam  in  uno  homine.     Sicut 
enim  interdum  fit>  ut  nepos  vel  pronepos  avum  yqI  proavum 
magis  referat  quam  patrem ;  eodem  modo  baud  raro  evenit»  ut 
negotia  prseeentia  magis  quadrent  cum  exemplis  vetustioribus 
quam  cum  recentioribus.      PostremOj  unius  ingenium  tantum 
cedit  amplitudini  literarum>  quantum  priyati  reditus  »rario. 

*  The  fbrmer  of  these  Popes  was  a  Dominican,  the  latter  a  Franciscan  friar.  The 
roost  remarkable  event  of  the  Pontificate  of  Plus  ▼.  was  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1671, 
hi  wbich  his  fleet  was  engaged  in  conjunction  with  those  of  yenice  and  of  Spain. 
Sixtus  y.  was  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library.  Compare  Gibbon's  phrase  :  •'  The 
genius  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth  burst  from  the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister."— Dec/iM 
mui  FaO,  c.  76. 

*  Sec  his  life  by  Catena. 
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Qaod  si  detur^  deprayationes  illae  et  impedimenta  qom  a 
poIiticiB  imputantor  Uteris  aliquid  virium  habere  et  veritatis, 
attamen  simul  monendum,  emditionem  in  singulis  plus  remedii 
quam  mali  afferre.  Esto  enim*  litene  tacita  quadam  vi  aninunn 
reddunt  incertum  atque  perplexum;  at  oerte  liqoido  prsBci- 
piunt  quomodo  eogitationes  sint  expediendie,  et  quousque  sit 
deliberandum,  quando  demum  statuendum;  imo  ostendunt 
quomodo  res  interim  absque  periculo  trahi  possint  et  suspendi. 
Esto  etiam,  animos  efficiunt  magis  pertinaces  et  difficiles;  at 
omul  decent  qu»  res  demonstrationibus,  qu»  conjectnris  in* 
nituntur;  neque  minus  distinctionum  et  exceptionum  usum 
quan^  canonum  et  principionun  oonstantiam  proponunt.  Esto 
rursus,  seducunt  et  detorquent  animos  exemplorum  yel  im- 
paritate  Tel  dissimilitudine ;  nescio;  sed  satis  novi  eas  tarn 
circumstantiarum  efficacias  quam  comparationum  errorea  et  ap- 
plicationum  cautiones  explicare;  adeo.  ut  in  universum  ma^ 
oorrigant  animos  quam  corrumpant  Htec  autem  remedia  in- 
sinuant  undequaque  literse,  magna  vi  et  varietate  exemplorum. 
Perpendat  quis  errores  dementis  Septimi,  a  Guicciardino,  qui 
ei  fuit  quasi  domesticus,  tam  luculenter  depletes  ^ ;  aut  vadl* 
lationes  Ciceronis,  in  Epistolis  ad  Atticum  manu  propria  ad 
vivum  resectas  ' ;  om'nino  inconstantiam  et  crebras  conciliorum 
mutationes  vitabit  Inspiciat  errores  Phocionis,  pervicaciam 
exhorrebit  Fabulain  Ixionis  legat,  et  nimias  spes  et  hujus* 
modi  fumos  ac  nebulas  dispellet  Intueatur  Catonem  Se- 
cundum, neque  unquam  migrabit  ad  Antipodas  et  eontraria 
prsBsenti  ssculo  vesti^a  figet  > 

Jam  qui  putant  literas  desidise  arnicas  esse  otiique  et  seces* 
sus  dulcedine  perfundere  animum,  minim  praestabunt,  si  que 
assuefaoiunt  mentem  perpetius  agitationi,  socordi®  patronas 
ostendant ;  cum  contra  vere  affirmari  possit,  inter  omnia  ho- 
minum  genera  nullum  negotia  amare  propter  ipsa  n^otaa, 
prater  literatmn.  Alii  enim  res  et  negotia  diligunt  qusestos 
gratia,  ut  conductitii  opus  propter  mercedem.  Alii  honoris 
ergo;    etenim  dum  res  gerunt,  vivunt  in  oculis  hominum^ 

<  GuloclanUni*B  chancter  of  Clement  YII.  will  be  found  In  the  sixteenth  book  of  hli 
hiitoiy,  ch.  5.  I  transcribe  the  part  which  relates  to  the  **  inoonstantia"  of  which 
Bacon  speaks.  **  £  nel  deliberarsl  e  nell'  eseguire  quel  che  pure  avesse  deliberato,  ognl 
piccolo  rispetto  che  di  nuovo  se  gli  scoprisse,  ogni  leggiere  impedlmento  che  se  gli 
attraversBBse,  pareva  bastante  a  fkurlo  rltomare  in  quella  confusione  nella  quale  ero 
stato  innanzi  deliberasse,**  kc 

*  The  seventh  letter  of  the  sixteenth  book  may  be  particularly  refemd  to  In  iUu». 
tration  of  the  remark  in  the  text 
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eziBtimatioiuque    snie   inserviunt   alioqui    eTanitune.      Alii 
propter  potentiam  et  fortnnae  praerogativam,  ut  amicos  remu- 
nerare,  inimicos  ulciaci  poseint.     Alii  ut  &cultatem  aUqnam 
snarn  quam  adamant  exerceant^  ac  sibi  ipsis  hoc  nomine  bsb* 
pins  gratulentur  et  arrideant.     Alii  denique,  ut  alios  suos  fines 
consequantur.      Adeo  ut  quod  de  gloriosis  dici  solet^  eorum 
fortiludinem  sitam  esse  in  spectantium  oculis^  sic  hujusmodi 
hominum  diligentia   et  strenuitas  hoc   videtur  agere^  aut  ut 
alii  plaudant  aut  ut  ipsi  intra  se  gcstiant.     Soli  literati  nego- 
tiis  et  occupationibuB  delectantur^  tanquam  actionibus  naturo 
consentaneis,  et  non  minus  salubribus  animo  quam  exercitatio 
est  corporis  ipsam  rem  non  emolumentum  intuentes;   ita  ut 
omnium  minime  sint  de&tigabiles^  si  modo  res  sit  hujusmodi 
ut  animnm  pro  dignitate  ejus  impleat  et  detineat      Quod  si 
reperiantur  interdum  nonnulli  in  legendo  strenuij  in  agendo 
cessatores;  non  hoc  a  literis  ortum  habet,  sed  ab  imbecillitate 
et  moUicie  quadam  corporis  animive;    quales  notat  Seneca, 
Quidamy  inquit,  tarn  sunt  ufnbratilesy  ut  putent  in  turbido  esse 
quicquid  in  luce  est  ^     Usuyenire  poterit  fortasse,  ut  hujusmodi 
ingenii  sibi  conscii  se  dent  literis ;  eruditio  autem  ipsa  hujus- 
modi ingenia  minime  indit  aut  progignit.     Quod  si  quis  illud 
nihilominus  mordicus  teneat,  literas  nimium  absumere  temporis, 
quod  alias  rectius  impendi  possit;  aio,  neminem  adeo  distringi 
negotiis,  quin  habeat  sua  otii  intervallay  donee  agendi  vices 
atque  sstus  refluant,  nisi  aut  admodum  hebes  sit  in  expe- 
diendis  negotiis,  aut  parum  cum  dignitate  ambitiosus  in  negotiis 
cujuscunque  generis  captandis*    Bestat  igitur  querendum,  qua 
in  re  et  quomodo  has  subsecivas  boras  coUocare  oporteat; 
studiis  an  voluptatibus,  genio  an  ingenio,  indulgendum  ?    Sicut 
recte  respondit  Demosthenes  JEschini,  homini  Toluptatibus  de- 
dito,  qui  cum  per  contumeliam  objecisset  Oratianes  ejus  lucer" 
nam  olere;  Pol,  inquit,  multum  interest  inter  ea  qwB  ego  ac  tu 
ad  lucemam  faeimUs.^       Quare  neutiquam  metuendiun  ne 
htersB  eliminent  negotia ;  quin  potius  yindicant  animum  ab  otio 
et  Yoluptate,  qu»  alias  sensim  ad  utriusque  damnum,  et  nego- 
tiomm  et  literarum,  subintrare  sclent 
Dein,  quod  oggerunt^  literas  reverentiam  legum  atque  im- 

>  M  Quidamadeo  in  latebras  reftigerunt  ut  putent  in  turbido  esse  qnicquid  in  luce  est." 
— Sbieoa,  Ep.  3.  It  Is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  Bacon's  inaccurate  quotation 
it  adopted  at  second  hand  in  the  Toiler. 

*  Plutarch  In  Demosth.  [According  to  Plutarch  it  was  Pytheas  who  mad«  tha 
Uunt  — 7.  S.] 
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perii  coavdlere ;  calumnia  mera  eet,  nee  probabiliter  ad  crimi- 
nandum  inducta.  Nam  qui  c(Bcam  obedtentiam  fortius  obligare 
contenderit  quamofficium  ocuUUum  una  opera  aiaerat  coecum 
manu  duetum  certius  incedere  ouam  qui  luee  et  oeulis  uti- 
tur,  Imo  eitra  omnem  controv^rsiam  artea  emoUiunt  mo- 
resj  teneros  reddunt,  sequaces,  eereos^  et  ad  mandata  imperii 
ductiles;  ignorantia  contra,  contumaces,  refractarioe^  aeditio- 
808 :  quod  ex  historia  clu^fleitae  patet,  quandoquidem  tempora 
mazime  indocta^  in^iimy  barbara»  tumultibus,  aeditionibusj 
mutataonibuaque'iSiuume  obnozia  fuerint 

De  Catonis  Censoria  judicio  hoc  dictum  esto,  meritissimaB 
eum  blasphemies  in  literas  luisse  pcenas,  cum  septuagenario 
major  quasi  repuerascens  GraBcam  lioguam  cupidissime  addisoe- 
ret^ ;  ex  quo  liquet^  priorem  illam  censuram  Gnecse  litetatur» 
ex  affectata  potius  gravitate  quam  quod  ita  penitus  senliret 
fluxisse.  Ad  Yirgilii  vero  carmina  quod  ajttinet^  utcunque  illi 
libitum  fuerit  universo  mundo  insultare^  Bomanis  asserendo 
artes  imperandi^  csBterae  tanquam  popularee  aliis  relinquendo; 
in  hoc  tamen  manifesto  tenetur>  Bomanos  nunquam  imperii 
fastigium  conscendisse,  donee  ad  artium  culmen  simul  per- 
yenissent.  Namque  duobus  primis  Caasaribus,  viris  impe- 
randi  peritissimis,  contemporanei  erant  optimus  poeta  ille  ipse 
Yirgilius  Maro^  optimuB  historious  Titus  Liyiua»  optimus  anti- 
quarius  Marcus  Yarro,  optimus  aut  optimo  proximus  orator 
Marcus  Cicero;  prinoipe^  certe,  ex  omni  memoria,  in  sua 
quique  &cultate.  Postremo,  quantum  ad  Socratis  aocusatio* 
nem^  id  dico  tantum;  recordemur  temporum>  quibus  Inten- 
tata  est ;  nimirum  sub  Triginta  Tyrannis^  mortalium  onmium 
crudelissimis,  eceleratissimis^  imperioque  Judignissimis ;  qui 
rerum  et  temporum  orbis  postquam  drcumactos  esset,  Socrates 
ille  (flagitiosus  scilicet)  heroibus  annumeratus  est,  et  memoria 
ejus  omnibus  tarn  divinis  quam  humanis  hoMribus  cumulata ; 
quin  disputationes  ejus,  tanquam  corruptrices  morum  prius 
habitat,  pro  pnesentissimis  mentis  morumque  antidotis  ab  ^nni 
poeteritate  celebrantur.  Atque  hsac  suffidant  ad  respondendum 
politicis,  qui  superciliosa  severitate  aut  fucata  gravitate  aosi 
sunt  literaa  incessere  contumeliis ;  quae  tamen  ccmfutalio  im- 
prsesentiarum,  nisi  quod  nesciamus  an  ad  posteros  permanaturi 
sint  labores  nostril  minus  neceesaria  videatur;  cum  aspectus  et 
favor  duorum  literatissimorum  principum,  Elizabethso  reginse  et 

*  y.  Cicero  Ac  Qumt  11.  c  2. 
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MajestatLs  ixm,  tanquam  Castoris  et  PoUucis,  lueidarum  sy-- 
derufn}y  tantom  apud  nos  in  Britannia  literis  amorem  reve- 
rentiarnqne  oonciliayerint. 

Nunc  ad  tertium  vitaperationmn  genus  pervenimue^  quod  a 
literatis  ipsis  in  litems  redundat,  altiusque  caeteris  solet  hserere. 
Ess  vel  a  fortuna,  vel  a  moribusj  vel  a  studiis  ipeortim  originem 
ducunt.  Quamm  prima  extra  potestatem  ipsorum  est^  secunda 
extra  rem,  ut  tertia  sola  proprie  in  disquisitionem  venire  vide- 
atur.  Quia  tamen  non  tarn  de  vero  rerum  pondere  quam  de 
Yulgi  testimatione  sermo  instituendus  est,  baud  abs  re  fuerit 
etiam  de  alteris  duabus  pauca  qusedam  innuere. 

Quapropter  dignitatis  imminutipnes  et  quasi  dehonestamenta^ 
qiUB  a  literatorum  fortuna  literis  imponuntur,  sumuntur  aut  a 
pauperfate  et  inopia  ipsorum,  aut  a  vit®  genere  obscuro  et 
umbratili,  aut  ab  occupationum  in  quibus  yersantur  subjecto 
non  admodtun  nobili. 

Quantum  ad  paupertatem  pertinet,  quodque  frequenter  usu- 
Teniat  ut  literati  inopes  sint,  et  tenui  plerumque  origine,  neque 
tarn  propere  ditescant  ac  alii  qui  quaestui  solum  inhiant ;  con- 
sultum  fbret  hunc  locum,  de  laude  paupertatis,  Fratribus  Men- 
dicantibos  (pace  eorum  dixerim)  exomandum  tradere ;  quibus 
Macluavellus  non  parum  tribuebat,  cum  diceret,  jamdudum 
actum  esset  de  regno  sacerdotum,  nisi  reverentia  erga  fratres  ac 
numachos  episcoporum  luxum  et  excessum  campensasse't*  Pariter 
dicat  qids,  foBlicitatem  et  magnificentiam  principum  et  nobilium 
jam  olim  recidere  potuisse  in  barbariem  et  sordes,  nisi  deberent 
literatiB  istis  pauperibus  civilis  vitae  culturam  et  decus.  Sed 
missis  his  laudum  aucupiis,  notatu  dignum  est  quam  sacra  atque 
veneranda  res,  per  aliquot  apud  Bomanos  secula,  paupertas 
ipsa  habita  fuerit;  quad  tamen  respublica  nihil  trahebat  ex 
paradoxis.  Sic  enim  prasfatur  T.  Livius :  Aut  me  amor  negotii 
euscepii  falUt,  aut  nulla  unquam  respublica  nee  major  nee  sanctior 
nee  bonis  exempUs  ditior  fuit,  nee  in  quam  tarn  seres  avaritia 
luzuriaque  immigraverint,  nee  ubi  tantus  ac  tarn  diu  paupertati 
ae  parcimonuB  honos  fuerit^  Quinetiam  postquam  Roma  jam 
degenerasset,  legimus,  cum  Caesar  Dictator  coUapsam  rempu- 
blicaoi  instaoraturum  se  profiteretur,  quendam  ex  amicis  ejus 

*  Hor.  Car.  f.  3.  2. 

'  See  hto  Dlsconi,  111.  c.  1.  The  passage  in  the  text  Is  one  of  those  to  which  Ifer- 
senne  takes  exception.  It  saToun  in  his  opinion  of  a  wish  to  depreciate  the  hienrchy. 
bee  his  Xa  VentS  des  ScUnee$. 

*  In  prvftitioiie. 
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prompeiMe  iententiam,  nihil  tarn  expeditom  esse  ad  id  quod 
ageret;  quam  si  divitianun  honos  quoquo  modo  tolleretur. 
Verum  (inquit)  Iubc  et  omnia  mala  pariter  cum  hanare  peeunuB 
desinent,  si  neque  maffistratus  neque  alia  vulgo  cuyienda  venaSa 
erunL^  Denique^  quemadmodum  vere  dictum  est  rubarem  esse 
colarem  virtutis  ^^  licet  quandoque  oriatur  ex  culpa ;  ita  recte 
statuas  paupertatem  esse  virtutis  fortunam,  quamvis  interdum 
a  luzu  et  incuria  accersatur.  Salomonis  certe  hsec  est  sen- 
tentia.  Qui  festinat  ad  diviiias,  nan  erit  insons  ';  et  praeceptum, 
Verita^m  erne  et  noli  vendere,  similiter  scieniiam  et  prudentiam*  : 
quasi  asquum  judicet^  opes  impendendas  ut  doctrina  paretur^ 
non  doctrinam  eo  vertendam  ut  opes  congerantur. 

Quid  attinet  dicere  de  vita  ilia  privata  et  obscura,  quam 
literatis  objiciimt?  Adeo  tritum  thema  est  atque  ab  omnibus 
jactatum,  otium  et  secessum  (modo  absint  desidia  et  luxus) 
prsponere  yitce  forensi  et  occupatce^  propter  securitatem,  liber- 
tatem,  dulcedinem>  dignitatem^  aut  saltem  ab  indignitatibus 
immunitatem^  ut  nemo  tractet  hunc  locum  quin  bene  tractet: 
ita  humanis  conceptibus  in  exprimendo'et  consensibus  in  ap- 
probando  consonat  Hoc  tantum  adjiciam,  erudites  latentes  in 
rebuspublicis^  et  sub  oculis  hominum  minime  degentes,  similes 
esse  imaginibus  Cassii  et  Bruti,  de  quibus  in  elatione  Junis 
non  gestatis,  cum  ali»  plurim»  ducerentur^  Tacitus,  Eo  yMo 
(inquit)  prcefulffebant,  quod  non  visebantur.^ 

De  occupationum  qu»  literatis  committuntur  yilitate  iUud 
occurritj  quod  demandetur  iisdem  puerorum  ac  juniorum 
institutio,  cujus  ffitatis  contemptus  in  magistros  ipeos  redun- 
dat  Csterum  quam  injusta  sit  haac  obtrectatio^  si  non  ex 
yulgi  opinione  sed  ex  sauo  judicio  res  perpendatur,  inde  licet 
aestimare,  quod  diligentiores  sint  omnes  in  imbuenda  testa 
recenti  quam  yeteri;  magisque  solliciti  sint  qualem  ad- 
moveant  terram  tenene  plantce  quam  adult»;  unde  liquet^ 
praecipuam  curam  circa  rerum  et  corporum  initia  yersarL 
Rabbinis^  si  placet,  porrige  aurem;  Juvenes  vestri  visiones 
videbunti  et  senes  somniabunt  somnia  ^;  ex  hoc  textu  colligunt^ 

'  Oratio  prima  ad  C.  CcsaKin  de  repablicA  ordinandi.  This  dlsooune  and  that 
which  follows  it  have  been  ascribed  to  Salliist,  but  apparently  withoot  ralBclent 
reason. 

'  See  Diogen.  Laert  in  Diog.  c  54. 

'  Proverbs,  zzvili.  20.  *  ProTertM,  zzlii.  2a. 

*  **  Sed  prafUlgebant  Cassius  atqne  BrutQS|  eo  ipso  qnod  efiigies  eorum  non  file* 
bantur.** — Ann.  ilL  sub  caloem. 

"  Joel,  ii.  28.    ••  Notanda  anfcem  hie  oratlonis  condnnltas,  et  poetss  In  jungendis 
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javentutem  esse  ffitatem  digniorem ;  quanto  niminim  revelatio 
aocedat  ditrior  per  visiones  qnam  per  fiomnia.  Qlud  vero 
notata  omnino  dignum,  quod  licet  paedagogi,  velut  simm 
tyrannidis,  soensd  sint  ludibria,  et  temporom  incuria  in  delectu 
ipaorum  Teluti  obdormierit ;  yetas  tamen  querela  sit^  inde  usque 
ab  optimis  et  prudentissimis  sseculis  deducta,  respublicas  circa 
leges  quidem  Tiimium  satagere^  circa  educationem  indiligentes 
esse.  QusD  nobilissima  pars  prisc»  disciplinss  revocata  est 
aliquatenus  quasi  postliminio  in  Jesuitarum  coUegiis ;  quorum 
cum  intueor  industriam  solertiamque  tarn  in  doctrina  excolenda 
quam  in  moribus  informandis,  illud  occurrit  Agesilai  de  Phar- 
nabazoj  TaHs  cum  sis^  utmam  noster  esses.^  Atque  bactenus  de 
opprobriis  e  literatorum  fortuna  et  conditione  desumptis. 

Quod  ad  literatorum  mores;  res  est  ista  potius  ad  perso- 
nas  quam  ad  studia  spectans.  Reperiuntur  proculdubio  inter 
eos^  quemadmodum  in  omnibus  yitse  ordinibus  et  generibus^ 
tam  niaU  quam  boni ;  neque  propterea  non  yerum  est  (quod 
asseritur)  abire  itudia  in  mores^;  atque  literas^  nisi  incidant 
in  ingenia  admodum  deprayata,  corrigere  prorsus  naturam  et 
mutare  in  melius. 

Yemntaaien  diligenter  mibi  atque  ingenue  rem  aestimanti 
nullum  occurrit  dedecus  Uteris  ex  literatorum  moribus^  quatenus 
sunt  literati,  adhasrens;  nisi  forte  hoc  yitio  yertatur  (oujus 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Cato  Secundus,  Seneca,  pluresque  alii 
insimulantur)  quod  cum  plerumque  tempora  de  quibus  legunt 
illis  in  quibus  yiyunt,  et  quae  praecipiuntur  illis  quae  aguntur, 
meliora  sint,  ultra  quam  par  est  contendant  morum  corruptelas 
ad  prseceptorum  et  dogmatum  honestatem  retrahere,  et  priscas 
seyeritatis  mores  temporibus  dissolutis  imponere;  de  quo  tamen 
abunde  e  propriis  fontibus  admoneri  possunt  Solon  enim 
interrogatua,  an  optimas  dyibus  suis  dedisset  leges?  Opttmas, 
inquit,  ex  iUis  quas  ipsi  voluisMent  accipere.^  Ita  Plato,  yidens 
corruptioreB  suorum  ciyium  mores  quam  ut  ipse  ferre  posset,  ab 
omni  publico  mimere  abstinuit,  dicens ;  Sic  cum  patria  agendum 

verbis  dekcttUt  quod  tcnibus  somnU  tribuat,  que  deblliorl  ctati  magit  couTentunt, 
juTcnibin  Yltiones  atpote  TiTidioribus  iogenlli  ad  coDdpienda  phantasmata  promptlo- 
ribuB.**— .3V«*<«<>  quoted  in  Boaenmiiller*!  Sckol.  in  Vet.  Tut,  ad  loc 

>  Flntaieb  In  Agesfl,  c  IS.  This  commendation  did  not  escape  the  diligence  of 
Qoncs»  wtacs  in  hlB  Elogia  SoeietatU  Jetu  (Antwerp,  1667),  has  quoted  it  In  the 
section  of  his  work  in  which  he  brings  forward  the  testimonies  which  haye  been  borne 
by  heretics  to  the  mcriU  of  the  society,    y.  p.  448. 

*  <«8ive  abeunt  studia  in  mores.** — Ov,  Sput.  xy.  83. 

*  Flntaich  in  Solone,  c  1&. 
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essey  ut  cum  parentSnu;  hoc  est,  suasu,  nan  violentia  ;  obte§tando, 
nan  cantestando^  Atque  hoc  ipsum  oavet  iUe,  qui  a  oonmliia 
Cflraari ;  Nan,  inquit,  ad  vetera  instUuta  revocans,  qtUB  jampridem 
carrupUs  moribtu  ludibria  sunt.^  Cicero  etdam  hujuB  erroris 
arguit  Catonem  secundum,  Attico  suo  scribens;  Cata  aptime 
seniit,  sed  nacet  inUrdum  reipubliccB :  laquUur  enim  tanquam  in 
republica  Flatanis,  nan  tanquam  in  fteee  BamulO  Idem  Cicero 
molli  interpretataone  excusat  philosopfaorum  dicta  et  decreta 
duriora:  IsH,inx\\ni,ipsipr(Bceptares  et  magistri  videntur  Jines 
officiarum  paulo  hngiaa  quam  natura  vellet  protulisse,  ut  cum  ad 
ultimum  animo  cantendissemus,  ibi  tamen  ubi  apartet  cantisterennu^ 
Ipsemet  tamen  potuit  dicere,  ManitU  sum  minor  ipse  meis^: 
quippe  qui  in  eundem  lapidem  ipse,  licet  non  tarn  graviter, 
impegerit. 

Aliud  quod  eruditis  non  immerito  forta^se  objicitur  vitium 
hujusmodi  est,  quod  honori  aut  emolumento  patriarum  auarum 
aiit  dominorum  proprias  fortunas  aut  prsBsidia  postposuerint. 
Sic  enim  Demosthenes  Atheniensibus  suis,  Mea,  inquit,  connUa^ 
si  recte  attendatis,  nan  sunt  ejus  generis  per  qua  ego  inter  vos 
magnusy  vos  inter  GrcBcos  despectui  sitis  ;  sed  talia,  ut  mihi  sespe^ 
numero  ea  haud  tutum  sit  dare,  vobis  autem  semper  utile  am-- 
pkctL^  Haud  aliter  Seneca,  postquam  quinquennium  illud 
Neronis  teterns  eruditorUm  magistrorum  consecraaset  gloiisa, 
dominum  suum  omnibus  jam  flagitiis  inquinatissimuili  libere 
atque  fidenter  monere  non  destitit,  magno  suo  periculo,  ac 
postremo  prascipitia  Neque  aliter  potest  se  habere  res ;  siqui- 
dem  humanam  mentem  doctrina  imbuit  vero  sensu  fragilitatia 
suae,  instabilitatis  fortunte,  dignitatis  animse  et  muneris  sui ;  qua- 
rum  rerum  memores  nullo  modo  sibi  persuadere  poasunt  for- 
tansd  propriae  amplitudinem,  tanquam  pr»cipuum  sibi  bonorum 
finem,  Btatui  posse,  Quare  sic  vivunt  tanquam  rationem  red* 
dituri  Deo,  et  dominis  post  Deum,  sive  regibus  mye  rebus* 
puUicis,  hac  formula,  Ecce  tibi  lucrefeci'',  non  autem  ilia,  Eeee 
mihi   hbcrefecL     At    politicorom  tucba,    quorum   mentes  in 

*  Platonis  EpistolL  6.  But  Bacon  probably  took  the  story  flnom  Cicero,  Ad  PamUi^ 
arUt  i.  9. 

■  Oratlo  prima  de  repubi.  ordloand. 

*  **  Cato  Optimo  animo  uten  et  summA  flde,  nocet  Interdum  reipttblta^  Didt  culm 
tanquam  in  PlatonU  *vAir«(f,  non  tanquun  in  fteee  BomuU,  sententiam.''  -— ^tf  Attit. 
ii.  1.  6. 

*  Pro  Murcnd,  c.  Si.  Bat  Bacon*!  quotation  is  not  quite  aoeorate.  [*«Blciilni 
iflti  ipsi  mihi  videntur  yestri  pneoeptores  et  yirtatb  ma^tr!  fines  oflleiontiD,*'  te. 
The  rest  as  In  the  text  —  ^  &] 

»  Ovid,  Ar9  Amat,  ii  648.  •Be  Chersoneso.  '  8.  Matthew,  kkv.  SO. 
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doctrina  officlonim  et  in  contemplatione  boni  unlyersalis  non 
sunt  institutas  et  confirmatae^  omnia  ad  se  refenmt ;  gerentes  se 
pro  centro  mondi^  ac  si  omnes  linee  in  ee  suisque  fortunis 
debeant  coneurrere;  de  reipublic®  navi,  licet  tempestatibus 
jactata,  neutiquam  solliciti,  modo  ipsis  in  scapha  rerum  suarum 
receptoft  detnr  et  effiigiunL  At  contra^  qui  officiomm  pondera 
et  philaatuB  limites  didioerant,  munia  sua  Btationesque^  licet 
cum  pericalo^  tnentnr.  Quod  si  forte  incolumes  permaneant  in 
seditionilnis  et  rerum  mutationibusi  non  id  artibus  aut  yersatili 
ingenio,  aed  reverentise  quam  probitas  etiam  ab  hostibus  extor- 
quet,  tribuendum.  C»terum  quod  attinet  ad  fidei  constantiam 
et  officiorum  religionem,  quas  certe  anunis  hominum  inserit  eru- 
dition utcunque  e»  quandoque  a  fortima  mulctentur,  aut  ex 
male-saois  politicorum  principiis  condemnentur^  tamen  palam 
scilicet  apud  omnes  laudem  referent^  ut  in  hac  re  longa  de-^ 
fensione  non  sit  opus. 

Aliud  vitium  literatis  familiare  (quod  facilius  excusari  potest 
quam  negari)  illud ' :  nimirum^  quod  non  facile  se  applicent  et 
accoimnodent  erga  personas  quibuscum  negotiantur  aut  vivunt : 
qui  defectus  e  duabus  oritur  oausis.  Prima  est,  animi  ipsius 
magnitudo,  propter  quam  »gre  se  demittere  possunt  ad  obser^ 
vaatiam  unius  alicujus  hominis.  Amantis  verba  sunt,  non 
sapientis,  satis  magnum  alter  alteri  tlieatrum  sumusJ^  Neque 
tamen  inficias  ibo,  ilium  qui  aciem  animi,  instar  oculi,  non 
poBsit  seque  contrahere  ac  dilatare  insigni  facultate  ad  res 
gerendas  esse  orbatum.  Secunda  vero  causa  est  probitas  morum 
etsimplicitas;  quae  tamen  delectum  judicii,  non  defectum,  in 
illis  arguit.  Yeri  enim  et  legitimi  observantise  erga  aliquam 
personam  limites  non  ultra  porrigunt  se  quam  ita  nosse  illius 
mores  ut  absque  offensione  cum  eo  versari,  eumque  consilio  si 
opus  sit  juyare>  nobisque  interim  ipsis  in  omnibus  cavere  pos- 
simus;  Terum  alienos  affectus  rimati,  eo  fine  ut  ilium  inflectas, 
Terses,  et  ad  libitum  circumagas^  hominis  est  parum  candidi, 
sed  potius  astuti  et  bifidi ;  id  quod  in  amicitia  vitiosum  fuerit, 
erga  principes  etiam  inofficiosum.  Mos  enim  Orientis,  quo 
nefas  habetur  oculos  in  reges  defigere,  ritu  quidem  barbarus 
est,  sed  significatione  bonus  * ;  neque  enim  subditos  decet  corda 

'  t  have  inserted  the  eolon  after  UUtdt  there  beiog  no  stop  In  the  original.  Possibly 
an  etf  has  dropped  out  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
stands  thus,— "  Another  fault i8»  that  they  fidl,"  Sec.  — /.  ^. 

'  This  sentiment  is  ascribed  to  Epicurus  by  Seneca,  £p.  yii. 

'  Bacon  j^bably  lefers  to  the  relation  of  some  modem  traveller.  Even  in  Hero- 
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regum  saorom,  qu»  Sacrs  Scriptunb  inacrotabilia.  docent, 
curiosiuB  rimarL 

Superest  etiamnum  aliad  vitium  (quoctim  hanc  partem  con- 
cludam)  literatis  8»piu8  imputatum ;  videlicet  quod  in  rebus 
exiguis  et  eztemifl  (vulta,  gestu,  incessu,  sermonibus  qnotidiania, 
et  hujusmodi)  deficiant  in  observando  deooro;  unde  homines 
imperiti  ex  istis  minutis  leviculiBque  erroribns  qnanti  sint  in 
rebus  majoribus  tractandis  conjecturam  Ci^iunt  Yerum  &llit 
eos  plerumque  hujusmodi  judicium ;  imo  sciant  responsum  eibi 
esse  a  Themistocle^  qui  cum  rogatus  esset  ut  fidihMS  caneret, 
arroganter  satis  ipse  de  se  sed  ad  prsBsens  institutum  perquam 
apposite  respondit ;  Se  quidemjidium  rudem  esse,  sed  quo  pacta 
oppidum  parvum  in  civitatem  magjiam  evcidere  posset  satis  nasseJ** 
Et  suntproculdubio  multi  politicarum  artium  apprime  gnari, 
quibus  tamen  in  communi  vita  et  quotidianis  reculis  nihil  im- 
peritius.  Quinetiam  hujusmodi  sugillatores  amandandi  sunt  ad 
Platoms  elogium  de  prsceptore  suo  Socrate^  quem  baud  absimi- 
lem  dixit  pharmacopolarum  pyxidibus,  qme  exterius  induce- 
bantur  simiis,  ululis^  satyrisque ;  intus  yero  pretiosos  liquores  et 
nobilia  medicamenta  recondita  habebant:  fatendo  scilicet^  quod 
ad  vulgi  captum  et  famam  popularem  pr®  se  ferret  nonnuUa 
levia  atque  etiam  deformia^  cum  tamen  animi  interiora  summis 
tam  facultatibus  quam  yirtutibus  essent  repleta.'  Atque  de 
moribus  literatorum  base  hactenus. 

Interim  monere  placet^  nos  nihil  minus  agere  quam  ut  patro- 
cinemur  quibusdam  professorum  institutis  abjectis  et  sordidis^ 
quibus  et  seipsos  et  literas  dehonestarunt;  quales  erant  apud 
Romanes,  saeculis  posterioribus^  philosophi  quidam  in  familiis 
divitum,  mensarumque  eorum  asseclsB^  quos  baud  absurde  dicas 
barhatos  parasitos,  Cujus  generis  quendam  lepide  describit 
Lucianus,  quem  matrona  nobilis  catulum  suum  Melits&um  in 
rheda  gestare  voluit;  quod  cum  ille  offidose  sed  indecenter 
faceret^  pusio  subsannans,  Verear,  inquit,  ne  pkOosophus  naster 

dotos  however  we  flnd  a  similar  ciutom  mentUxned.  He  licrlbes  Its  introdaetkm  to 
Delooes.     Y.  Herod.  L  99. 

*  Flat  In  Them.  S. 

'  Bacon  doubtless  refers  to  the  Symposium,  p.  215.  Tet  of  the  passage  in  qoestloii 
he  has  scarcely  given  the  Import  Alclbiades  likens  Socrates  not  to  the  «■  pyzldea 
pharmacopolarum/*  but  to  Images  of  Silent  Wats,  It  may  be  remarked,  has  In  his 
version  introduced  the  name  of  Aldbiades  luto  the  text  without  any  authority  ftar 
doing  so.  [Bacon  was  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  free  version  of  the  passsge,  half  comment 
half  paraphrase,  with  which  Rabelais  opens  his  address  to  his  readers.  "  Sllenes  catoyent 
Jadix  petites  boytes,  telles  que  voyons  de  present  es  boutiques  des  apothacaiies,  palnctea 
au  dessus  de  Hgures  Joyeuses  et  frlvoles,**  &c— /.  S,] 
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0  Sioie0  Jlai'Qfnicus^  Ante'  omnia  vero,  nihil  1am  offecit 
literamm  dignitati  quam  crassa  et  turpig  adnlatio,  ad  quam 
multi,  neque  hi  indocti^  et  calamos  et  ingenia  submisere^ 
Heeubam  in  Heknam,  Faustinam  in  Lucretiam  (ut  ait  Du- 
Bartas)  transformantes.'  Neque  vero  nimis  laudo  morem  ilium 
reoeptum  libros  patronis  nuncupandi ;  cum  libri^  prsesertim  qui 
hoc  nomine  dignandi,  in  yeritatis  tantum  et  rationis  clientelam 
ee  dare  debeant.  Melius  veteres,  qui  non  aliis  quam  amicis 
atque  sequalibus  scripta  sua  dicare  solebant^  aut  etiam  nomina 
ejusmodi  amicorum  tractibus  suis  imponere ;  quod  si  forte  regi- 
bus  aut  magnatibus  opus  nuncuparent,  turn  demum  hoc  fiu^tum 
est  cum  ai^^umentum  libri  personsa  tali  conveniret.  Haec  autem, 
et  8imili%  reprehensionem  potius  merentur  quam  defensionem. 

Neque  hoc  dico^  quasi  literatos  culpem^  si  ad  beatos  et  po«- 
tentes  yiros  quandoque  se  applicent ;  recte  enim  Diogenes ' 
cuidam  cum  irrisione  roganti^  Qvijieret  quod  philosophi  divites 
^ctarentur,  nan  dvoites  pkUosophos  f  respondit^  non  sine  morsu^ 
Hoc  ideofieriy  quod  philosophi  quibus  rebus  iTidigeant  probe  inteU 
liganty  divites  non  item*  Huic  affine  est  illud  Aristippi^  cui  nescio 
quid  petenti  cum  non  attenderet  Dionysius^  ille  adorantis  more 
abjecit  se  ad  pedes  ejus,  qui  tum  demmn  auscultans  petition! 
annuit ;  sed  paulo  post  quidam  dignitatis  philosophic  assertor 
increpuit  Aristippum,  quod  demittendo  se  ad  pedes  tyranni  pro 
taniilla  re  philosophiam  ipsam  contumelia  affecisset;  cui  ille 
suam  id  culpam  nonfuisse  respondit,  sed  Dionysiif  qui  aures  ge^ 
staret  in  ped&us.f  Quin  prudens  ille,  non  pusillanimis,  habitus 
est,  qui  in  disputatione  quadam  cum  Hadriano  Ccsare  vinci  se 


>  Ludan's  l>e  meroede  conductia.  It  would  more  accord  with  the  original  to  read 
coitiBaM  nuMM  AfeKtevn. 

*  Touf  CCS  doctes  esprits  dont  la  voix  llattereaae, 
Change  H^ube  en  H^Une,  et  Faustine  en  Lucresse, 
Qni  d*ini  naln,  d*nn  batard,  d*un  archerot  sans  yens. 
Font,,  non  an  dkutelet,  aina  le  maistre  des  dieux,  &c. 

Du-Bartab,  Second  jour  d«  la  Semaine, 

Do^Bartas  Montafgne,  and-  Babelals  are  I  think  the  only  French  writers  whom 
Baoon  quotes*  thoogh  he  perhaps  alludes  in  one  passage  to  the  celebrated  Jurist 
D'Argentr^  and  seems  to  have  read  Charron.  Pu-Bartas*8  writings  were  held  in  great 
esteem  by  King  James.  He  is  quoted  In  **The  trew  Law  of  free  Monarchies**  and  in 
"  A  declaration  against  Yorstius,"  and  is  in  both  places  termed  the  divine  poet;  a  desig? 
nation  which  perliaps  refers  merely  to  the  nature  of  his  subject.  In  the  third  book  of 
the  Basiliam  Doron  he  is  particularly  recommended  to  Prince  Henry's  studies.  Car« 
diTial  du  Perron*8  crltldsm  on  Du-Bartas  is  amusing;  that  instead  of  calling  the  sun  the 
Xing  of  Lights,  he  would  prefer  to  call  hhn  the  Duke  of  Candles. 

*  Hot  Diogenes,  but  Arlstippus.  See  Viog.  Laert.  in  Aritt^.  c.  69.  Wats  has 
without  authority  corrected  this  error  in  his  translation, 

•  Diog.  Laert.  in  Arist  c.  79. 
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passus  est,  excusans  factom.  Quod  (Bqitvan  esset  ei  cedere  qui 
triginta  imperaret  legionilnu.  ^  Atque  propterea  non  nmt 
damnandi  viri  docti^  ubi  cam  res  postolat  fdiqiiid  de  gravitate 
sua  remittant,  sive  imperante  necessitate  sive  impetrante  ooca- 
none;  quod  qoamyis  hmnile  videatur  atque  serrile  primb 
intuitu,  tamen  yerius  rem  sBstimanti,  censebuntur  nan  per- 
8on»  sed  tempori  ipsi  serrire. 

Pergamus  nunc  ad  errores  atque  inania»  quas  in  stodiiB  ipos 
virorum  doctorum  interreniunt^  iisque  se  immiscent;  id  quod 
praecipue  et  proprie  spectat  ad  prassens  argomentum*  Qua  in 
re,  non  est  instituti  nostri  erroribus  ipsis  patrocinari,  sed  per 
,eorum  censuiam  et  secretionem  ezcutere  quod  sanum  et  solidum 
est,  atque  a  calumnia  Tindicare.  Yidemus  enim  in  more  prae^ 
«ertim  apud  invidos  esse,  propter  ea  quae  depravata  sunt,  etiam  ea 
quad  impolluta  et  in  statu  suo  manserunt  sugillare ;  quemadmo- 
dum  ethnici  in  primitiva  Ecclesia  Christianos  haeretioorum  vitiis 
aspergere  solebant.  Neque  tamen  consilium  est  mihi  examen 
aliquod  accuratius  instituere  de  erroribus  et  impedimentis  lite- 
rarum,  quae  interiora  et  a  captu  yulgi  remoiiora;  sed  *de  iUis 
tantum  verba  facere,  quae  cadunt  sub  comnrani  et  populari  ob^ 
iiervatione  et  nota,  aut  saltem  ab  ea  non  longe  recedunL 
'  Quare  tria  prsBcipue  deprehendo  vana  et  inania  in  Uteris^ 
quae  ansas  praecipue  praebuerunt  ad  obtrectandum.  Eas  enim 
res  pro  vanis  ducimus,  quae  aut  falsae  sunt  aut  Mvolas ;  in  qui^ 
bus  scilicet  aut  Veritas  deficit  aut  usus  i  illoe  etiam  bondnea 
vanos  et  leves  existimamus,  qui  aut  ad  falsa  creduli  aut  in 
rebus  exigui  usus  curiosL  .  Curiositas  autem  aut  in  jrebus  ipos 
versatur  aut  in  verbis ;  qnando  nimirum  aut  in  rebus  inanibus 
opera  insumitur,  aut  drca  verborum  delicias  nimium  insudatur. 
Quocirca  non  certas  magis  experientiae  quam  rectae  etiam 
rationi  consonum  videtur,  ut  tres  ponantur  doctrinarum  in- 
'temperies.  Prima  est  doctrina  fantastica,  secunda  doctrina 
litigiosa,  tertia  doctrina  fiicata  et  mollis ;  vel  sic,  vanae  imagi- 
nationes,  vanae  fdtercationes,  vanae  afiectationes.  Ac  quidem 
ordiar  ab  ultima. 

Intemperies  ista,  in  luxurie  quadam  oralaonis  sita,  (licet  olim 
per  vices  in  pretio  habita  fuerit)  circa  Lutheri  tempora  miris 
modis  invaluit.  In  causa  praecipue  fuit,  quod  fervor  et  efficacia 
concionum  tunc  temporis  ad  populum  demulcendum  et  allici- 
endum  maxime  vigebat;  ilia  autem  populare  genus  oralionis 

>  This  story  Is  told  of  Favorinus  by  Spartianus,  in  Hadriani  viti. 
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poecebanL  Accedebat  odium  et  contemptus  ilCs  temporibus 
ortns  erga  scholasticos,  qui  stilo  et  scribendi  genere  utebantur 
valde  diyerso,  verba  licenter  admodum  cudentes  nova  et  horrida, 
de  orationis  omatu  et  elegantia  parum  solliciti,  dununodo  cip- 
coitionem  evitarent  et  sensus  ac  conceptus  suos  acute  expri- 
meTent;  atque  bine  factum  est,  ut  paulo  postea  major  apud 
plurimoB  coeperit  baberi  yerborum  cura  quam  rerum;  pleri»- 
que  magis  comptam  pbrasim,  teretem  periodum,  clausularum 
rbytbmoB,  troporum  Btellulas^  quam  pondus  remm,  rationum 
nervos,  inventionis  acumen,  aut  judieii  limam  affectantibus. 
Turn  demum  floruit  Osorii  Lusitani  ^  epiBCopi  luxurians  et  diluta 
oratio.  Tunc  Sturmius '  in  Cicerone  Oratore  et  Hermogene 
Bbetore  infinitam  et  anxiam  operam  consumpsit.  Tunc  Carrus 
et  Aschamua  apud  nos  prselectionibus  et  Bcriptis  suis  Ciceronem 
et:  Demosthen^n  usque  ad  ccelum  evebentes,  juvenes  ad  politum 
boc  et  florene  doctrin»  genus  inyitarunt.  Tunc  Erasmus  ar- 
ripuit  ansam  introducendi  ridiculam  illam  Ecbo,  Decern  anno9 
eontumpn  in  kgendo  Cicerone;  cui  Echo  respondit,  one,  asine.* 
Scholasticorum  yero  doctrina  despectui  prorsus  baberi  coepit, 
tanquam  aspera  et  barbara.  Denique,  ut  semel  dicam,  prsecipua 
iliorom  temporum  inclinatio  et  studium  potius  ad  copiam  quam 
ad  ponduB  deflexit. 

Hie  itaque  cemere  est  primam  literarum  intemperiem,  cum 
(ut  diximuB)  verbis  Btudetur  non  rebus;  cujus  etsi  e  citimis 
tantom  temporibus  protulerim  exempla,  tamen  sectmdimi  majus 
et  minus  et  olim  placuerunt  ejus  generis  inepti»,  et  deinceps 
placebunt.  Jam  ve^o  fieri  non  potest,  quin  boc  ipsum  multum 
fadat  ad  doctrinse  existimationem  minuendam  et  elevandam, 
etiam  apud  vulgus  imperitum ;  cum  videant  doctorum  scripta 
tanquam^  pnmam  literam  diplomatis,  qua^  quamvis  variis  calami 
ductibuB  et  flosculis  variegata  sit,  Utera  tamen  est  unica.  Ac 
mihi  sane  videtur  perapposita  bujusce  vanitatis  adumbratio  et* 
quasi  emblema,  Pygmalionis  ilia  insania ;  quid  enim  aliud  sunt 

>  Osorliis,  bishop  of  SyWes  in  Algure,  died  in  1580.  One  of  Us  prindpal  works  is 
Us  2>e  rc6iK  fftttit  Emanuelis,  1674,  In  twelve  books.  It  contains  an  accoant  of  the 
Portnguese  dbeoveries  and  conquests  which  took  place  In  the  reign  of  Emanuel  the 
Great  (1495— 1521). 

*  John  Sturmius,  who  has  been  styled  the  German  Cicero,  was  bom  in  1507,  and 
died  fai  1589.  He  was  a  professor  at  Paris  and  at  Strasbourg,  and  has  left,  among 
other  works,  some  notes  on  Hermogenes. 

•  •••Decern  jam  annos  setatem  trivl  in  Cicerone.'  Echo  «fii'«.*"— Brosm.  CoUoq.  A 
little  fitfther  on  Erasmus  makes  Ciceronlanus  suggest  the  echo  dvovs, 
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verba  quam  imagineB  rerum^  nt  nisi  ratlonuin  vigore  animata 
flinty  adamare  Ula  idem  sit  ac  statuam  deperire  ? 

Neque  tamen  temere  damnandum  est,  si  quis  philosophise 
obscura  et  aspera,  yerborum  splendore  illustret  et  expoliat. 
Hujus  enim  rei  magna  adsunt  ezemplain  Xenophonte,  Cicerone, 
Seneca,  Plutarcho,  ipsoque  etiam  Platone.  Nee  minor  est 
utilitas.  Quamvis  enim  diligentem  veri  cognitionem  atque  acre 
studium  plulosophise  res  haec  nonnihil  impediat,  quoniam  pne- 
propere  mentem  consopit,  atque  ulterioris  disquisitionis  sitim  et 
ardorem  restinguit;  si  qnis  tamen  doctrinam  ad  usus  civiles 
adhlbeat  (sermocinandi  yidelicet,  consulendi,  suadendi,  argu- 
mentandi,  et  similium),  omnia  que  cupiat  praeparata  et  adornata 
in  hujusmodi  authoribus  reperiet.  Veruntamen  hujusce  rei  ex- 
cessus  adeo  juste  contemnitur,  ut  quemadmodum  Hercules,  cum 
videret  in  templo  statuam  Adonidis  (Veneris  deliciarum)  in- 
4lignabundus  dixit.  Nil  saeri  es^;  ita  omnes  Herculei  literarum 
pugiles,  id  est,  laboriosi  atque  constantes  indagatores  Teritatis, 
hujusmodi  delicias  et  lauticias,  tanquam  nil  divini  spirantes, 
facile  spreverint. 

Paulo  sanius  est  aliud  styli  genus  (neque  tamen  ipsum 
omnino  yanitatis  expers),  quod  copise  ill!  et  luxurise  orationia 
tempore  fere  succedit  Ulud  totum  in  eo  est,  ut  yerba  sint 
aculeata,  sentential  concisse,  oratio  denique  potius  versa  quam 
fiisa ;  quo  fit^  ut  omnia  per  hujusmodi  artificium  magis  inge* 
niosa  videantur  quam  revera  sint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca 
effiisius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  Secundo  moderatius ;  atque  nostri 
temporis  auribus  ccepit  esse  non  ita  pridem  accommodatum. 
Yerum  hoc  ipsimi  mediocribus  ingeniis  gratum  esse  solet  (adeo 
ut  dignitatem  quandam  Uteris  conciliet) ;  attamen  a  judiciis 
magis  limatis  merito  fastiditur,  et  poni  possit  pro  intemperie 
quadam  doctrinso,  cum  sit  yerborum  etiam  et  eorum  concinni- 
'tatis  aucupium  quoddam.  Atque  haec  de  prima  literarum 
intemperie  dicta  sunt. 

Sequitur  ea  intemperies  in  rebus  ipsis,  quam  posuimus  me- 
diam,  et  UtigiostB  subtilitatU  nomine  designayimus.  Estque 
ilia,  de  qua  modo  diximus,  aliquanto  deterior.  Ut  enim  renun 
dignitas  yerborum  cultui  pr»cellit ;  sic  e  contrario,  odiosior  est 
yanitas  in  rebus  quam  in  verbis.  Qua  in  re  increpatio  ilia 
Paulina  non  magis  ad  suam  aetatem  referri,  quam  ad  sequentia 

*  See  the  scholiast  on  Theocritiu,  y.  2.  But  Bacon  probably  took  the  story  from 
the  Adiigia  of  KTntrowBi 
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tempora  deduci  potest;  neque  theologiam  tanttim,  sed  etiam 

omnes  scientias  respicere  videtur:  Devita  prof  anas  vocum  novi» 

teUeSy  et  oppoiitiones  falsi  nominis  scteniicB*^    His  enim  verbis^  duo 

signa  indiciaque  sciential   suspectas  atque  ementit®  proponit. 

Primum  est^  yocum  novitas  et  insolentia;  alterum^  rigor  dogmar 

turn;  qui  necessario  oppositionem,  et  dein  altercationes  quao- 

stioneaque  inducit*      Certe  quemadmodum   complura  corpora 

naturalia,  dam  valent  integra,  corrumpuntur  ssDpius  et  abeunt 

in  vermes;   eodem  modo  sana  et  solida  rerum  cognitio  sspe* 

numero  putreacit,  et  solvitur  in  subtiles^  vanas,  insalubres,  et 

(si  ita  loqni  licet)  vermiculatas  qusestiones ;  quad  motu  quodam 

et  yivacitate  nonnulla  praeditas  videntur^  sed  putidd9  sunt  et 

nuliius  usus.     Hoc  genus  doctrinal  minus  sanas^  et  seipsam  cor- 

rumpentis^  inyaluit  prs&cipue  apud  multos  ex  scholasticis,  qui 

summo  otio  abundantes,  atque  ingenio  acres,  lectione  autem 

impares  (quippe  quorum  mentes  conclusao  essent  in  paucorum 

authorum,   pnecipue    Aristotelis  dictatoris   sui,   scriptis,  non 

minus  quam  corpora  ipsorum  in  coenobiorum  cellis),  historiam 

Tero  et  natures  et  temporis  maxima  ex  parte  ignorantes,  ex 

non  magno  materiaa  stamine,  sed  maxima  spiritus,  quasi  radii, 

agitatione,  operosissimas  illas  telas  quas  in  libris  eorum  exstant 

confecerunt.     Etenim  mens  humana,  si  agat  in  materiam  (na- 

*turam  rerum  et  opera  Dei  contemplando),  pro  modo  materia^ 

operatur  atque  ab  eadem  determinatur ;  sin  ipsa  in  se  yertatur 

(tanqunm  aranea  texens  telam)^,  tum  demum  interminata  est, 

et  parit  certe  telas  quasdam  doctrinal  tenuitate  fili  operisque 

admirabiles,  sed  quoad  usum  frivolas  et  inanes. 

Haec  inutilis  subtilitas,  sive  curiositas,  duplex  est ;  et  specta- 
tur  aut  in  materia  ipsa,  qualis  est  inanis  speculatio  sive  con- 

«  I  T!ni.Tt20. 

'  In  Bacx>ii*s  Promtta,  a  mftnuscrlpt  collection  of  sentences,  formulff,  &c.  [for  a  par' 
ticular  account  of  which  see  the  Literary  Works],  we  find  the  following:  *<  Ex  se  flnglt 
Telut  aranens."  Bacon  had  doubtless  taken  this  ftrom  Erasmus,  by  whom  It  is  glyen 
as  a  provertx  V.  Erasm.  Adag.  iv.  4.  43.  Erasmus  again  derived  it  from  Plutarch, 
J)e  Otiridc  Plutarch  applies  the  comparison  to  poets  and  orators.  Neither  in  his 
ux  of  it,  nor  In  Erasmus's  remarks,  nor  yet  in  our  text,  is  there  anything  to  counte- 
nance the  interpretation  which  M.  Cousin  has  given  of  Bacon's  meaning,  namely  that 
he  Intended  to  throw  discredit  on  the  study  of  psychology.  He  seems  to  have  been 
led  to  this  interpretation  by  the  word  materiam,  taking  it  as  if  in  antithesis  to  soul  or 
spirit ;  whereas  it  means  nothing  more  than  the  object,  rh  vpoK^i/jJyop,  on  which  the 
mind  works.  Surely  Bacon  might  have  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  ex- 
plained **  materia*'  in  the  figurative  sense  in  which  he  used  it,  as  equivalent  to 
**  natura  rerum  et  opera  Dei,"  and  by  Inquiring  whether  the  ol^ect  of  psychological 
researches  were  not  Included  among  the  works  of  Ood.  In  the  Novum  Orgnnum 
we  find  more  than  one  example  of  what  M.  Cousin  would  doubtless  recognise  as  an 
attempt  at  experimental  psychology. 
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troversia;  cujua  generis  reperiontur  et  in  theologia,  et  in 
philosophia,  baud  paucas;  aut  in  modo  et  metfayodo  tractandi. 
Haec  apud  scholasticos  fere  talis  erat:  super  unaqoaque  re 
proposita  formabant  objectiones^  deinde  objectionum  illarum 
solutiones;  qu»  solutiones  ut  plurimiun  distinctiones  tantum 
erant;  cum  tamen  scientiarum  omnium  robur^  instar  fascis 
illius  senis^  non  in  singulis  bacillis  sed  in  onmibus  vinculo  con- 
junctis  consistat.  Etenim  symmetria  scientisB^  mngulis  scilicet 
partibus  se  inyicem  sustinentibus,  est  et  esse  debet  vera  atque 
expedita  ratio  refellendi  objectiones  minorum  gentium.  Contra, 
si  singula  axiomata  tanquam  baculos  fascis  seorsim  extrahas, 
facile  erit  ea  infirmare^  et  pro  libito  aut  flectere  aut  frangere. 
Ut  quod  de  Seneca  dictum  erat^  Verbarum  minuiiis  rerum 
frangit  pondera^i  vere  de  scholasticis  usurpari  possit,  Quttsti' 
onum  minutiis  scientiarum  frangunt  robun  Nuninon  in  auls^ 
spatiosa  consuItiuB  foret  imum  accendere  cereum^  aut  lychna- 
chum  snspendere  variis  luminibus  instructum^  quo  omnia  simiil 
perlustrentur^  quam  in  singulos  angulos  quaquaversus  exiguani 
circumferre  lucemam?  Atqui  non  absimilis  est  eorum  ratio» 
qtd  non  tam  yeritatem  perspicuis  argumentis^  autboritatibusy 
comparationibus^  exemplis  illustrare  nituntur;  quam  in  hoc 
solum  incumbunt  ut  minutes  quosque  scrupulos  eximant,  et 
captiunculas  expediant^  et  dubitationes  solvant;  hoc  pacto- 
qusestionem  ex  qusestione  gignentes,  quemadmodum  fit  in  su- 
periori  similitudine,  ut  lucema  in  unum  aliquem  lociun  delata 
alios  circumquaque  destituat  et  obscuret.  Adeo  ut  ScyU»  fa- 
bula  ad  yivum  exprimat  hoc  genus  philosophise;  cujus  os  et 
pectus  yirginem  formosam  praeferebant^  infra  vero  fuisse  aiunt 

Candida  fiaccinctam  latrantibua  inguina  monstrb.* 
Sic  generalia  quasdam  apud  scholasticos  inyenias,  quae  pulchra 
sunt  dictu,  et  non  perperam  inventa;  ubi  autem  ventum  fuerit 
ad  distinctiones  decisionesque,  pro  foecundo  utero  ad  yitae  hu- 

>  "  Si  rerom  pondera  minutisgimis  sententils  non  firegisset,  coOKnra  pottm  erndl- 
torum  quam  pueronim  araore  comprobaretur.** — QuiniiL  z.  c.  1. 

The  method  of  the  schoolmen  is  correctly  described  in  the  text  Oenenlly  each 
qiuestio  or  inquiry  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  different  points  which  are  to  be 
elucidated.  To  each  of  these  is  allotted  a  separate  articulus.  One  or  more  reasons 
are  alleged  in  IHvour  of  the  opinion  which  the  author  means  to  rfject  Some  ol^ec- 
tion,  generally  founded  on  a  quotation  from  some  conclusive  authority,  is  then  stated 
against  it,  and  then  the  author  gives  his  own  opinion  in  what  is  ca!1ed  the  Com* 
etuwio,  and  proceeds  to  refute  one  by  one  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  this  method  of  procedure  the  Influence  of  a 
system  of  oral  disputation. 

»  ^ndd,  vi,  75. 
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nlate  o^xmm&da^  in  partentosas  et  latrantea  qniMtioiies  desmimt. 
Itaque  minime  nunun,  si  hoc  genus  doctrinao  eiiam  apud  vnl- 
gas  hominiirti  contemptui  obnozium  fuerit^  qui  fere  sclent 
Teritatem  propter  controversias  circa  earn  motas  aspemari^' 
atque  existimare  eos  errare  omnes  qui  nunquam  inter  se  con- 
yeniant ;  cnmque  videant  doctos  homines  inter  se  digladiari  de 
rebus  nuUius  momenti,  facile  iUud  Dionysii  Syracusani  arri* 
piunt.  Verba  itta  sunt  senum  atiosorunu^  Nihilominus  certissi- 
mum  est,  si  modo  scholastici  ad  inexplebilem  sitim  veritatis  et 
condnoam  agitationem  ingenii  yarietatem  et  multiplicitatem 
lectionis  et  contemplationum  adjunxissent^  insignia  profecto 
iUi  exstitissent  lununa,  omnesque  artes  et  scientias  mirifice 
proTexissent.    Hactenus  de  secunda  literarum  intemperie* 

Ad  tertiam  quod  attinet^  qu»  ad  falsitatem  et  mendacium 
spectat;  una  hiec  omnium  turpissima  est,  quippe  qme  ipsam 
Batoram  animamque  destruit  scientis,  qu»  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
Teritatia  imago.  Nam  Veritas  essendi  et  Veritas  cognoscendi 
idem  sunt;  nee  plus  a  se  invicem  differunt,  quam  radius 
directna  et  reflexus.*  Hoc  vitium  itaque  duplex  vel  potius 
dupKcatum  est,  impostura  et  credulitas;  hsec  decipitur,  ilia 
decipit;  qu9  licet  videantur  discrepantis  natune,  alteraque  a 
calliditate  quadam,  altera  a  simplicitate  profecta,  plerumque 
tamen  coeunt     Ut  enim  in  carmine  habetur, 

Pereontatorem  fiigito»  nam  gamiliu  idem  est  ;* 

innuendo,  qui  curioaus  est  eundem  esse  et  futilem ;  pariter  fit, 
ut  qui  facile  credat  idem  libenter  decipiat.  Quemadmodum 
quoque  fieri  videmus  in  fama  et  rumoribus,  ut  qui  cito  iisdem 
fidem  habeat,  pari  facilitate  eos  auxerit     Quod  Tacitus  pru- 

1  See  Vov.  Org,  L  71. 

•  We  mKf  iUmtrate  this  pasMge  from  the  writings  of  S.  Thomu  Aquinas.    <<  Res  , 
tntellccta  ad  Intellectam  allqaem  potest  habere  ordinem  vel  per  se  vel  per  accldens. 
Per  se  qnldem  habeC  ordinem  ad  intellectum  a  quo  dependet  secundum  suum  esse,  per 

Kddeas  autem  ad  intellectum  a  quo  cognoeclbllis  est. Unde  unaqucque 

res  dicttar  yera  absolute  secundum  ordinem  ad  Intellectum  a  quo  dependet. . .  .  Bes 
aatnraks  dicuntnr  esse  -vene  secundum  quod  assequuntur  simiUtudinem  specierum  qusi 
sunt  inmente  divina.  ...  Sic  ergo  Veritas  prindpallter  est  in  intellectu,  secundarlo  vero 
in  rebus  secundum  quod  oomparantur  ad  intellectum  ut  ad  princlplum.**  Thus  the 
Yerftaa  essendi  is  as  it  were  the  direct  beam  derived  from  the  divine  mind  on  outward 
things.  8.  Thomas  ^oes  on  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  **  Veritas 
tntellectus  nostri  a  re  causatur  ;**  and  we  thus  see  liow  the  Veritas  cognoscendi  may  be 
■poken  of  as  radius  reflexus,  returned  to  the  mind  from  the  outward  olject,  which  had 
derived  its  own  essential  truth  from  the  source  of  all  truth.  The  passages  I  have 
quoted  ocCTir  in  the  Summa  Tktologim  of  S.  Thomas,  L  q.  16.  a.  1. 

*  Hor.Ep.L  18.69. 

OO  4 
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denter  iimuit  hie  verbis^  Fingunt  simul  creduntque^;  adeofini- 
timae  sunt  voluntas  fallendi  et  facilitas  credendL 

Hsec  credendi  recipiendique  omnia  (Ucet  levi  authoritate 
munita)  facilitas^  duorum  generum  esty  pro  ratione  Bubjectae 
materise ;  aut  enim  creditor  narration!  sive  facto  (ut  loquuntur 
Jurisconsulti),  aut  dogmati.  In  priori  genere  yidemus  quanto 
dignitatis  detrimento  hie  error  affecerit  ex  Ecclesiasticia  Histo- 
riis  nonnullas ;  qu®  nimis  faciles  se  prssbuerunt  in  prodendis 
transcribendisque  miraculis,  a  Martyribus,  Eremitis^  Anacbo- 
retis,  et  aHis  Sanctis  viris,  atque  ab  eorum  reliquiis,  sepulchris, 
sacellis,  imaginibus^  editis.  Eodem  modo  in  naturali  historia 
yidemus  multa  temere  ac  parum  cum  delectu  aut  judicio  recepta 
et  descripta ;  ut  liquet  ex  scriptis  Plinii,  Cardani,  Albert!^  et 
plurimorum  ex  Arabibus,  qus  commentitiis  et  fabulosis  narra* 
tionibus  passim  scatent ;  iisque  non  solum  incertis  et  neutiquam 
probatis,  sed  perspicue  falsis  et  manifesto  convictiB;  ingenti 
philosophise  naturalis  dedecore^  apud  homines  graves  et  sobrios. 
In  quo  sane  elucescit  Aristotelis  sapientia  et  integritas,  qui  cum 
diligentem  scripserit  atque  accuratam  historiam  Animalium, 
tarn  parce  ficta  aut  fabulosa  admiscuerit;  quin  potius  auditianes 
admirandasy  quas  memoratu  dignas  judicavit^  in  unum  oom- 
mentariolum'  conjecit;  prudenter  perpendens^  perspicue  vera 
(quse^  tanquam  basis  experientis  solida^  philosophise  et  scientiia 
substemi  possint)  baud  temere  esse  cmn  rebus  suspects  fidei 
miscenda ;  et  rursus  etiam  rara  atque  insolita^  qu»  plerisque 
incredibilia  videntur,  non  omnino  esse  supprimenda^  neque  me- 
morise posterorum  deneganda. 

At  ilia  altera  credulitas,  quae  non  historise  aut  narrationibus 
sed  artibus  et  opinionibus  tribuitur,  duplex  est;  aut  cum  artibus 
ipsisy  aut  cmn  authoribus  in  arte,  nimium  credimus.  Artes 
ipsse^  quae  plus  habent  ex  phantasia  et  fide  quam  ex  ratione  et 
demonstrationibus,  sunt  prsecipue  tres;  Astrologia,  Naturalu 
Magia,  et  Alckymia  ;  quarum  tamen  fines  non  sunt  ignobiles. 
Profitetur  enim  Astrologia  superiorum  in  inferiora  influxum  et 
dominatum  redudere.  Magia  sibi  proponit  naturalem  philo- 
Bophiam  a  varietate  speculationum  ad  magnitudinem  operum 

1  Anndb,  y.  10. :  where  he  says  that  upon  the  report  of  the  approach  of  Dnuiis 
Qermanicus,  *'  alliciebantur  ignari  fknia  ooroinis  et  promptls  Graeconim  anhnis  ad  nova 
et  roira ;  qulppe  lapsum  custodia  peiigere  ad  patemos  exercitua,  .£gyptum  ant  Syrlam 
InTasurum,  fingebant  simul  credebantque.'*  Compare  also  Hiat.  L  61, :  **  Sed  plurima 
ad  flngendum  credendumque  roateries  in  ipsis  caktris.**  —  J.  S. 

<  The  De  Mirabilibua  AtucuUationilHu ;  Which  Is  however  not  Ariatotlel 
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revocaie.  Chyinlca  in  se  snsdpit  partes  remm  Iieterogeneas^ 
qiuD  in  corporibna  natundibus  latent  et  implicantar,  sepanure 
et  extniliere;  corporaqne  ipsa  inqninata  depnrare^  impedita 
liberare^  immatnia  perficere.  Sed  tub  atque  rationes  quss 
dncere  pntantur  ad  hos  fines,  tain  in  theoria  iUamm  artium 
quam  in  praxi,  erroris  et  nugarum  plen»  sunt.  Neqne  adeo 
tra^tio  ipaamm  nt  plurimum  Candida  est,  sed  artifidis  et  late- 
bris  mnnita.  Chymicse  tamen  hoc  certe  debetur,  quod  vere 
comparari  possit  agricoks  apud  ^sopum,  qui  e  vita  ezitorus 
dijdt  filiis,  Se  illis  vim  magnam  auri  in  vinea,  nee  satis  meminisse 
quo  loco,  defossam  reliquisse  ;  qui  cum  yineam  diligenter  ligo* 
nibus  nbique  inyertissent,  aurum  quidem  repererunt  nullum ; 
sed  tamen  vindemiam  insequentis  anni,  propter  fossionem  circa 
radices  yitium,  tulerunt  longe  uberrimam.  Sic  strenui  illi 
Chymistarum  labores  et  molimimi  circa  aurum  conficiendum 
baud  paucis  nobilibus  inyentis  et  ezperimentis,  tnm  ad  re* 
serandam  naturam  tum  ad  usus  yit»  apprime  idoneis,  quad 
facem  accendemnt. 

lUa  antem  credulitas,  quse  certos  scientiarum  authores  dicSta- 
toiia  quadam  potestate  muniyit  ut  edicant  ^  non  senatoria  ut 
consuiant,  ingens  damnum  scientiis  intulit;  tanquam  precipua 
causa,  quas  tantopere  illas  afflixit  et  depressit,  ut  absque  insigni 
aliquo  augmento  exangues  jacerent.  Hinc  nempe  factum  est, 
ut  in  artibus  mechanicis  primi  inyentores  pauca  excogitayerint, 
tempus  reliqua  suppleyerit  et  perfecerit;  at  in  scientiis  piimi 
authores  longissune  penetrayerint,  tempus  plurima  detriyerit  et 
corruperit.  Sic  yidemus  Tormentariam,  Nauticam,  Typo- 
graphicam,  sub  initiis  imperfectas  et  propemodum  informes 
fuisse  et  exercentibus  onerosas,  temporis  yero  progressu  expo- 
litas  et  accommodas.  At  contra  philosophise  et  scientise  Aristo- 
talis,  Platonis,  Democriti,  Hippocratb,  Euclidis,  Archimedis, 
in  ipsis  illis  authoribus  yiguerunt,  tractu  temporis  degenerarunt 
potius  et  non  minimum  splendoris  amiserunt;  cujus  rei  non 
est  alia  ratio,  quam  quod  in  artibus  mechanicis  ingenia  mul- 
torum  in  unum  coierunt,  in  artibus  et  scientiis  liberalibus  in- 
genia multorum  sub  uno  succubuerunt ;  quern  tamen  ipsum 
saepenumero  sequaces  sui  potius  deprayarunt  quam  illustrarunt. 
Ut  enim  aqua  non  ascendet  altius  quam  caput  fontis  a  quo 

*  Bacon  Is  not  to  be  undentood  as  using  the  word  edicere  in  Its  technical  signlflca- 
tioQ.  The  **  jus  edicendi**  was  by  no  means  the  privilege  of  a  dictator.  It  belonged 
to  cooaub,  pretoirs;  cdiles,  and  other  magistrates. 
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pronumat^  ita  doctrina  ab  Aiistotele  dedacta'  sapra  doetrinam: 
AristoteliB  nunqoam  assurget'  Ideoque  etsi  non  displioeat 
regula,  Opartet  ducentem  credere  ^ ;  huic  tamen  conjungeiidum 
est,  Oportetjam  edoctumjudicio  stio  fUL  Discipali  enim  debent 
magifltris  temporariam  solum  fidem,  judiciique  suspen8i<meiD^ 
donee  penitus  imbiberint  artes ;  non  autem  plenam  libertatb 
ejurationem,  perpetuamque  mgenii  servitutem.  Quare,  ut 
absolvam  banc  partem,  hoc  tantum  adjiciam ;  magni^  anthoriboa 
8UU8  sic  constet  honos,  ut  authori  aathorum  et  yeritatb  parent!, 
Tempori,  non  derogetur. 

.  Explicavimus  tandem  tres  doctrinad  intemperies,  sive  moiboB; 
praeter  quos  nonnulli  sunt,  non  tam  morbi  oonfinnafi  quam 
Titiosi  humores;  qui  tameu  non  adeo  ocCulti  sunt  aut  latentes, 
quin  in  multormn  sensum  et  reprehensionem  incuirant^  ideoque 
l^eutiquam  prsetermittendL 

.  Horum  primus  est  immodicum  studittm  duonun  extremorum, 
Antiquitatis  et  Novitatis ;  qua  in  re  Temporis  filise  male  patria- 
sant.  Ut  enim  Tempus  prolem  devorat,  sic  bsec  se  invicem; 
dum  Antiquitas  novis  invideat  augmentis,  et  Novitaa  non  sit 
eontenta  recentia  adjicere,  nisi  Vetera  prorsus  eliminet  et  re- 
jiciat.  Certe  consilium  Prophetie  vera  in  hac  re  norma  est: 
State  super  vias  antiquary  et  videte  quisnam  Ht  via  recta  et  bona, 
et  andtulate  in  ea^  Aiitiqqitas  eam  meretur  reverentiam,  ut 
homines  aliquamdiu  gradum  sistere  et  supra  eam  stare  debeanty 
atque  undequaque  circumspicere .  qu»  sit  via  optima ;  quuui 
autem  de  via  bene  constiterit,  tunc  demum  non  restitandum,  sed 
alacriter  progrediendum.  Sane,  ut  yerum  dicamus,  Antiquiias 
S€Bculi  juventtts  mundu^    Nostra  profecto  sunt  antiqua  tempera, 

.  I  Happy  as  this  image  b,  It  it  perhaps  less  so  than  that  of  Detcartes  with  rafincoea 
to  the  same  sul^ect  He  compares  the  senrlle  followers  of  Aristotle  to  •«  le  Iierre  qui 
ne  tend  point  k  roonter  plus  haut  que  les  arbres  qui  le  soutiennent,  et  m^me  sonveot 
qui  redescend  apr^s  qu*U  est  parvenu  jnsques  k  leur  faite,**— Z>«  As  Miikod^  L  208.  €f 
Cousin's  edition. 

*  Arist  De  Sophist.  Beprehens.  ii, 

*  Jerem.  vi.  16. 

*  This  remarlL  is  not,  I  think,  given  by  Bacon  as  a  quotation,  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  he  did  not  derive  it  from  any  earlier  writer.  But  in  the  works  of  several  of  the 
scientific  reformers  we  tlnd  similar  reflexions.  Of  writers  earlier  than  Bacon  or  con- 
temporary with  him,  we  may  refer  to  Gilbert,  to  Galileo,  to  the  Apologia  pro  GoBieo 
cif  Campanella,  and  particularly  to  the  Cona  di  Cemert  of  Giontano  Brona  The 
following  passage  from  the  last-named  writer,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  anticipated 
Bacon,  has  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  the  Philosophy  ofthe  Indmetitfo  Seienen, 
'*  Sia  come  la  si  vuole,"  says  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Bruno's  dialogue,  **  lo  non 
yogllo  discostar  ml  dal  parer  degli  antichl,  perche  dice  11  saggio,  Ne  TantSqult^  e 
b  sapiensa."  To  which  another  replies :  <*£soggiunge  *In  molti  anni  la  prudensau* 
Se  vol  intendeste  bene  qualche  dlte,  vedreste  che  dal  vostro  fondamento  8*iuMtre 
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earn  nrandas  jam  senuerit ;  non  ea»  qum  computantur  ordine 
retrogrado  initium  sumendo  a  sieculo  nostro.  - 

Alius  error  e  priori  oriundus,  est  suspicio  qusBdam  et  diffi- 
dentia^  qti»  nihil  nunc  posse  inyeniri  aatiiiiiat^  quo  mundus  taia 
diu  carere  potuit;  ac  si  ilia  objectio  conveniret  erga  tempus^ 
qua  Lfucianus  impetit  Joyem  csterosque  ethnicorum  deos* 
Miratur  cTum,  cur  tat  oUm  genuerint  liberosy  nullos  autem  muo 
SiBculo  9  mUrrogiatquejoeans,  eequid  septuagenarii  jarA  essenty  out 
lege  Papia  contra  semtm  nuptias  lata  consiricti  f  ^  Sic  videntur 
homines  subvereri^  ne  Tempus  effoetum  jam  factum  sit  et  ad 
generatbnem  in^tum.  Quin  potius  levitas  hominum  atque 
incons^ntia  bine  optime  perspici  potest^  qui  donee  res  aliqua 
perfecta  sit^  earn  mirantur  fieri  posse ;  postquam  facta  semd 
eat,  iterum  miiantur  earn  jampridem  factam  non  ftusse.  Ita 
Alexandri  ezpeditio  in  Asiam  habita.est  initio  pro  vasto  et 
arduo  admodum  n^otio ;  quam  tamen  postea  placuit  Liyio  in 
tantum  elevare  ut  dieeret  de  Alexandre,  Nil  aliud  quam  bene 
ausus  est  vana  emUemnere^  Idem  Columbo  evenit,  circa  occi- 
dentalem  navigationem.'  Sed  in  rebus  intellectualibus  hoc  fit 
nralto  fireqnentius,  uti  videre  est  in  plerisque  propositionibus 
apad  £uGlidem>  qu»  antequam  demonstrentur  mine  videntur, 
et  quibus  quis  non  facile  assenserit;   post  demonstrationem 


11  contmio  dt  qnel  che  pensate.  Vogllo  dire  che  noi  sUinio  pid  yecchl  ed  abbiamo  pfi^ 
lunga  eti,  cbe  ft  luwtri  predecessorL*'— Gena  di  Cuurt,  L  p.  132.  of  Wasner*8  edition 
of  G.  Bmoo. 

The  Idea  that  tbe  early  ages  were  the  worid*t  yoath  Is  to  be  found  In  the  second 
book  of  Esdraa,  or  Is  at  any  rate  directly  suggested  by  an  expression  which  occurs 
there  :  **Secu1uni  perdidit  juventutem  suam/et  tempora  appropinqaant  senescere.** 
— -  2.  Ewdratj  xIt.  10.    The  same  Idea  occors  in  Casmann*s  ProUemata  Marina,  which 

was  pablbhed  in  1546.     "Si antiquiorum  dignitas  ex  tempore  mnjor 

vldetuT,  id  nostros  qui  hodle  docent  postertores  unlce  commendablt,  nam  tempus 

doctius  et  prudentlus  evadtt  ex  contlnuo  progressu,  nt  senescens  Judicio 

tit  acriore,  eoHdiore,- et  maturiore." 

'  This  remark,  however  much  In  the  manner  of  Ludan,  Is  not  his,  but  Seneca's. 
It  bas  been  preserved  to  us  by  Lactantius,  who  quotes  It  in  his  worls  De  falsa 
Beliyume,  1.  c.  16.  Every  one  remembers  the  '*adeo  senuerunt  Jupiter  et  Mars?*'  of 
Javenal.    Seneca  however  refen  to  Jupiter  oaly. 

«  Uv.  ix.  17. 

*  The  story  of  Columbus's  egg  Is  one  of  those  popular  anecdotes  which  no  refutation 
can  get  rid  of.  It  was  first  told  by  BensonI,  and  then  greatly  embellished  by  Theodore  de 
Bry,  and  Is  in  reality  only  a  reproduction  of  a  story  perhaps  not  more  authentic  told 
of  Bninellesco,  the  architect,  who  erected  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence. 
See  Hnmbfridt  In  his  Examen  Critique  de  FHittoire  de  Gfographie,  kc„  voL  iv.  p.  152. 
Bacon  is  however  quite  right  In  saying  that  after  his  success  Columbus's  discovery 
was  depreciated.  **  I  was  seven  years  at  your  court,  and  for  seven  years  I  was  told 
that  my  plan  was  an  absurdity,"  writes  Columbus  In  1503  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
**  and  now  the  very  tailors  ask  leave  to  go  to  discover  new  countries.**  "  A  quantos  se 
&blo  de  mi  empresa  todos  i  una  d^eron  que  era  burla»  agora  fiista  ios  sastres  supUean 
por  descubrtr."    Hombbldt,  1.  c.  vuL  111.  p.  236. 
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autem  (actam^  airipit  eae  mens  per  retractionem^  quondam  (at 
loquuntur  Jureconsulti)^  tanquam  ante  perspectas  et  cognitas. 

Alius  error  superiori  affinis^  est  eorum  qui  omnium  sectarum 
atque  hieresium  veterum,  postquam  excuss®  fuissent  et  venti- 
lator optimam  semper  obtinuisse  posthabitis  aliis  existimant. 
Itaque  putant,  si  quis  de  integro  institueret  inquisitionem  et 
examen,  non  posset  non  incidere  in  aliquas  ex  rejectis  opinioni- 
bus,  et  post  rejectionem  amissis  et  obliteratis ;  quasi  vero  mul- 
titudo,  aut  etiam  sapientes  multitudinis  deliniend»  grada,  non 
illud  saepe  probarint  quod  populare  magis  atque  leye  sit^  quam 
quod  solidum  atque  alte  radices  agens.  Tempus  siquidem 
simile  est  fluyio,  qui  levia  atque  inflata  ad  nos  devehity  soHda 
autem  et  pondus  habentia  submergit 

Alius  error  a  reliquis  diversus^  est  pnematura  atque  proterva 
reductio  doctrinarum  in  artes  et  methodos;  quod  cum  fit, 
plerunque  scientia  aut  parum  aut  nihil  proficit.  Nimirum  ut 
ephebi^  postquam  membra  et  lineamenta  corporis  ipsorum  per- 
fecte  efFormata  sunt^  vix  amplius  crescunt ;  sic  scientia,  quamdiu 
in  apborismos  et  observationes  spargitur,  crescere  potest  et 
exurgere ;  sed  methodis  semel  circumscripta  et  conclusa,  ex* 
poliri  forsan  et  illustrari  aut  ad  usus  humanos  edokri  potest, 
non  autem  porro  mole  augeri. 

Alius  error  succedens  ipsi  quem  postremo  notavimus,  est  quod 
post  singulas  scientias  et  artes  suas  in  classes  distributas,  mox 
a  plerisque  universali  rerum  cognition!  et  Philosophise  Primse 
renunciatur ;  quod  quidem  profectui  doctrinarum  inimiciflsimiim 
est.  Prospectationes  fiunt  e  turribus  aut  locis  prsealtis,  et  im- 
possibile  est  ut  quis  exploret  remotiores  interioresque  8<uenti» 
alicujus  partes,  si  stet  super  piano  ejusdem  scientiae^  neque 
altioris  scientiae  veluti  speculam  conscendat. 

Alius  error  fluit  ex  nimia  reverentia  et  quasi  adorataone  in- 
tellectus  humani ;  unde  homines  abduxere  se  a  contemplatione 
naturae  atque  ab  experientia,  in  propriis  meditationibus  et  ingenii 
commentis  susque  deque  Tolutantes.  Casterum  prasdaroe  has 
opinatores  et  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  Intellectualistas,  qui  tamen  pro 
maxime  sublimibus  et  divinis  philosophis  haberi  solent,  recte 
Heraclitus  perstnnxit;  Homines,  inquit,  gu(Brunt  veriiatem  in 
microcosmis  suis,  non  in  mundo  myoriJ^     Respuunt  enim  quasi 

*  We  ought  doubtless  to  read  reiroaethnem,  but  as  the  meaniog  Is  obrloos  T  have 
not  thouf^ht  it  necessary  to  Introduce  the  change  into  the  text 

•  See  Nov.  Org.  i.  §  42. 
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abecedaritim  natane,  primumque  in  operibns  divinis  tirocinimh; 
quod  si  non  facerent,  potnissent  fortasse  gradatim  et  sensim^ 
poBt  literas  Bimplices  et  deinceps  eyllabas^  ad  textum  et  to- 
lumen  ipsum  creatorarum  expedite  legendum  ascendere.  At 
illi  contra  jugi  mentis  agitatione  urgent  et  tanquam  invocant 
8U0B  CrenioB,  ut  yaticinentur  eis  edantque  oracula^  quibus  merito 
et  suayiter  decipiuntur. 

Alius  error  huic  posteriori  finitimus  est,  quod  homines  sspius 
imbuant  et  infidant  meditationes  et  doctrinas  suas  opinionibus 
quibusdam  et  conceptibus  propriis,  quos  potissimum  in  admira- 
tione  habent^  aut  artibus  quibus  maxime  addicti  et  consecrati 
sunt ;  camera  omnia  illis  deliciis  inficientes  et  quasi  intingentes, 
licet  fuco  admodum  fallaci.  Sic  suas  philosophiss  immiscuit 
Plato  theologiam,  Aristoteles  logicam^  secunda  schola  Platonis 
(Proclus  scilicet  et-  reliqui)  mathematicas.  Istas  enim  artes 
solebant  illi  tanquam  filiolos  suos  primogenitos  suaviari.  At 
Cbymici  e  paucis  experimentis  ad  foculum  et  fornacem  novaih 
pMlosophiam  excuderunt.  Et  Gilbertus,  popularis  nosier,  phi«- 
losophiam  aliam  ex  magnete  elicuit.'  Sic  Cicero,  cum  varias 
opiniones  de  natura  anim»  recensens,  tandem  in  musicum  inci- 
disset,  qui  animam  esse  barmoniam  statuebat,  facete  dixit ;  Hie 
ah  arte  tua  non  recessit^  Sed  de  hoc  genus  erroribus  apposite 
et  prudenter  ait  Aristoteles,  Qui  respiciunt  ad  pauca,  de  faciU 
franunciant.^ 

Alius  error  est  impatientia  dubitandi,  et  coeca  festinatio  de- 
cemendi  absque  debita  et  adulta  suspensione  judicii.  Nam 
biyium  contemplationis  non  est  dissimile  biyio  actionis  a  yeteri- 
bus  Bspius  memorato ;  cujus  altera  yia  initio  plana  et  fiicilis  erat 
fine  autem  imperyia;  altera  ingredienti  aspera  erat  et  oonfra- 

'  Of  tbe  writings  of  waiiam  Gilbert  of  Colchester,  thus  sligbtingly  spoken  ot,  Galileo 
Ins  left  this  judgment :  '*  lo  somroamente  laodo  animlro  k  inyidlo  questo  antore  per 
csseiyli  caduto  in  mente  concetto  tanto  stupendo  circa  coea  manegglata  di  imflniti 
ingegnl  fttbUml,  nk  da  alcnno  avrertita ;  parmi  anco  digno  di  grandissima  laude  per  le 
molte  nnove  H  Tere  ossenraaioni  fktte  da  lui  in  vergogna  di  tanti  autori  mendaci  h 
nni,  cbe  scriYono  non  sol  quel  cbe  sanno  ma  tutto  quello  che  senton  dire  dal  volgo 
icioooo  senxa  cercare  di  assicurarsene  con  esperienxa,  forse  per  non  dlminoire  i  lor 
libri.  Qnello  che  aTrei  desiderato  nel  GUberti  d,  che  ftuse  stato  un  poeo  maggior 
matematico*  h  in  particolare  ben  fondato  nelU  geometrla,  la  pratica  della  quale 
Y  avrebbe  reeo  men  riaolnto  nell'  accettare  per  concludenti  dimostrasioni  quelle  ragioni 
cfa'el  produce  per  vere  cause  delle  vere  conclusioni  da  le  osservmte.** — Dkiogi  dd 
maanmi  SiUemL 

Compare  for  the  opinion  of  modem  scientific  writers,  Dr.  'Whewell'k  BUiory  aftk* 
Jmdyclive  SeiemeeM^ 

The  *•  concetto  tanto  stupendo**  here  mentioned  refers  to  Gilbert's  notion  of  the 
magnetic  polarity  of  the  globe. 

*  -  Hie  ab  artiftcio  sno  non  reoessit.''— TVse.  Qtuui.  LclCK 

'  Be  GcneratloiM  et  Comipt.  i.  S. 
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goefhtibi'paiilo  processeris  ezpedita  et  iBquatnlis.*  Hsoid  lecui 
in  oontemidationibiifl,  si  quis  a  certia  ordifttiir,in  daUa  demet; 
.  ein  a  dubiis  incipiat  eaque  aliquandiu  patienter  toleiefey  in  oertiB 
ezitum  reperiet.  ' 

Similis  error  se  08tendlt  in  modo  tradendi  doctnnain,  qui  ut 
plurimiun  est  imperiosus  et  magistralis,  son  ingenuus  efc  li- 
beralis;  ita  demum  compositus,  ut  potius  fidem  imperet  qiuuoi 
examini  stibjidator.  Non  negaverim  in  summariis  libeDis  ad 
praxim  destinatis.hanc  formulam  scribendi  retineri  posse, rerom 
in  justis  tractatibus  de  acientiis  utminque  extr^num  vitandnm 
censeo^  tarn  Velleii  Epicurei^  nil  tarn  metuentis  quam  ne  duU* 
tare  de  re  aliqna  yideretnr  ^  quam  Socratis  et  AcademiiB  omnia 
in  dubio  relinquentiunu  Candori  potins  studendun^  resque 
majore  aut  minore  contentione  tradendae,  prout  ratioiram  mo- 
mentis  paxcius  aut  plenius  sint  probate. 

Alii  errores  sunt  in  scopis  quos  homines  pnefigont  sibi,  et  in 
quos  eonatus  suos  et  labores  dirigunt.  Cum  enim  diligentiores 
Jiterarum  Corjphsei  ad  id  coUimare  debeant  pneeipue,  ut  arti 
quam  profitentur  aliquid  praeclarum  adji<Mant ;  hi  contra  in  se* 
eundis  tantumnlodo  consistere  sat  habent ;  yd  subtilis  inter* 
pretisj  yel  antagonistse  vehementis  et  neryosi,  vel  methodici 
abbreyiatoris,  nomen  ambientes;  tmde  reditus  et  yectigalia 
.ficientiarum  aug^ri  possunt^  patrimonium  et  fiindus  minimo. 

Omnium  autem  grayissimus  error  in  deyiatione  ab  nltimQ 
jdoctrinarum  fine  oonsistit,  Appetunt  enim  li^Kmines  sdentiam, 
alii  ex  insita  curiositate  et  irrequieta ;  alii  aninu  causa  et  de* 
Jectationifl ;  alii  existimationis  gratia ;  alii  oontentionis  ei]go, 
atque  ut  in  disserendo  superiores  sint;  plerique  propter 
lucrum  et  yictum;  paucissimi  ut  domum  rationis  divinitni 
datum  in  usus  humani  generis  impendant  Plane^  quaai  in 
doctrina  qusereretur  lectulus>  in  quo  tumultuans  ingeninm  et 
sestuans  requiesceret ;  aut  xystus  sive  porticuB>  in  quo  animna 
ileambularet  liber  aut  yagus ;  aut  turris  alta  et  edita,  de  qna 
mens  ambitiosa  6t  superba  despectaret;  aut  arx  et  propugnar 
culum  ad  contentiones  et  praelia;  aut  (^cioa  ad  qnasstom  et 
mercatum ;  et  non  potius  locuples  armarium  et  gazophylaoiam, 
ad  opificis  rerum  omnium  gloriam  et  yit»  humanas  subsidium* 
Hoc  enim  illud  est^  quod  reyera  doctrinam  atque  artea  con- 
decoraret  et  attolleret,  si  contemplatio  et  actio  arcdore  qp^ 

>  Cicero,  De  Nat  Deor.  L  c.  a     [Compare  Vor.  Org.  I.  67.] 
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mBrao  Tuienlo  oopolarentar.  Qiub  certe  oonjtinetib  talis  'foref , 
qualis  eat  soporemomin  dnonim  planetamm  sysygia,  omn  8^ 
tomus,  quietifl  et  contemplationis  dux,  com  Jove,  dnce  societatili 
agendiqae^  conspiret.^  Quanquam  com  de  praxi  atqae  aetionft 
loqnor^  nollo  modo  ad  doctrinam  professoriam  et  lucrosam  innua 
Neqae  enim  me  fugit,  quantopere  hoc  ipsum  progressionem 
doctriniB  et  ampiificatioaem  moretur ;  perinde  quidem  ut  aoretim 
malimi  ante  ocidos  Atalantao  projeetum,  quod  at  toUat  dmiti 
flecfzt  8^  cnrsiu  interea  impeditor ; 

Dedinat  comu,  aumrnqne  TolubQe  tollit.* 

Keqae  rorens  milii  in  animo  est^  quod  de  Socrate  dictum  erat^ 
Philosophiam  devocare  de  coelo,  ut  tantummodo  versaretur  in 
terris ' ;  hoc  est,  Physicam  seponi,  ut  Moralis  Philosophia  et 
Politica  celebraretur  sola ;  sed  quemadmodum  coelum  et  terr4 
simul  conspirant  et  consentiunt  ad  hominum  tuendam  vitarii 
atque  juTftndam,  ita  sane  hie  finis  esse  debet  utriusque  Philo- 
sophiae,  ut  rejectis  vanis  speculationibus  et  quidquid  inane  ac 
Bterfle  est,  conservetur  quidqind  solidum  est  ac  fructuosum ;  ut 
hoc  pacto  Scientia  non  sit  tanquapi  scortum,  ad  Yoluptatem,  aut 
tanquam  ancilla,  ad  qnaestum ;  sed  tanquam  sponsa,  ad  genera?- 
tionem^  fructum,  atque  solatium  honestum. 

Jam  expMcasse  videor  et  quasi  dissectione  quadam  aperuisse 
yitiosoB  illos  humores,  aut  saltem  eorum  pnecipuos,  qui  non 
solum  obstitere  profectui  literarum,  verum  etiam  culpandis 
iisdem  ansam  dedere.  Quod  quidem  si  nimis  ad  vivum  fece- 
Tim^  meminisse  oportet,  Fidelia  vulnera  emantisy  sed  dolosa  oscula 
maliffnantis.*  Utcunque,  hoc  certe  mihi  videor  assecutus,  ut 
merear  fidem  in  sequenti  praeconio,  cum  superiori  censnra  tam 
Hbere  egerim.  Neque  tamen  in  animo  est  mihi  panegyricum 
literarum  scribere,  aut  hymnum  Musis  pnecinere,  licet  forsitan 
diu  jam  sit  ex  quo  sacra  earum  rite  celebrata  sint;  sed  consi- 
lium est  absque  pigmentis  et  hyperbolis  verum  doctrins  contra 
alias  res  pondus  excipere  et  perpendere,  Tcrumque  ejus  yalorem 
et  pretium  ex  testimoniis  divinis  atque  humanis  exquirere. 

Primo  igitur  qussramus  dignitatem  scientiiB  in  ardietypa, 
mve  ezemplari^:  id  est,  in  attributis  aitque  actis  Dei,  quatenus 

*  Thb  coQjimcttoa  cannot  howefer  take  place  without  in  some  measure  aflfecting 
tlic  good  infloences  of  Jupiter.  So  at  least  we  are  told  by  astrological  writers.  *<8a< 
ttirxnss  coiijanctus  Jovi  bona  decemit  in  Saturn!  signiflcatis,  yerum  mlnuuntur  slgni* 
ficaia  benefida  Jovis.** — Aryoh,  Parv.  Ptolem.  p.  47. 

*  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  667.  '  Cicero,  Tusc.  ▼.  c.  4.  *  Prorerbs,  xxvH.  6. 

*  bi  illiisttation  of  this  word  we  may  refer  to  Phllo- Judnus,  who  In  the  commence*- 
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xerdantar  homim,  et  sobrie  indagari  poBBunt  Quautre  non 
ocMnpetit  appellado  Doctrine^  cum  oidiub  doctrina  dt  umAh 
acquiaita;  nulla  autem  coguitio  in  Deo  acquisita  est,  eed origi- 
nalifi,  Itaque  aliud  quaerendum  eat  nomen,  Sapientia  sdlicet, 
ut  Sacra  Scriptune  earn  indigitant. 

Sic  autem  se  rea  habet :  In  operibus  creationis  duplicem 
tirtntis  divins  emanationem  Yidemua,  quarom  una  ad  potentiam 
refertur,  altera  ad  aapientiam.*  lUa  pnedpue  cernitur  in 
creanda  mole  materia^,  lueo  in  pulchritudine  fonnas  disponenda.^ 
Hoc  poaito  ttotandum  eat,  nihil  in  creationia  historia  obstare, 
quin  fuerit  confosa  ilia  coeli  terraeque  massa  et  materia  unico 
temporia  momento  creata ;  cui  tamen  disponendae  digerendsqoe 
aex  diea  fuerunt  attributi:  adeo  aignanter  Deua  opera  potentia 
ac  sapienlUB  diacriminayit.  Cui  aocedit,  quod  de  materie  crea- 
tione  memoriae  proditum  non  ait  dixisse  Deum^  Fiat  ccdvm  et 
terra^  aicut  de  aequentibna  operibus  dictum  eat ;  Bed  nude  atqae 
actualiter,  Deus  creavit  cerium  et  terram*:  ita  at  materia 
videatur  tanquam  manu  facta,  foimae  yero  introductio  stalom 
habeat  1^^  aut  decretL^ 

PergamuB  a  Deo  ad  Angelos,  quorum  natura  dignatlone  est 
Deo  prozimat  Videmua  in  ordinibua  Angdorum  (quatenus 
fidea  adhibenda  Ccdesti  illi  Hierarchiae,  quae  Dionymi  Aieopa- 
gitas  nomine  evulgatur^)  primum  locum  obtinere  Seraphim^ 
Angeloa  scilicet  amoris ;  secundum  C/ientbtm,  Angeloa  illmni- 
nationis ;  tertium  autem  locum  et  aequentes  ThroniSi  Prmci- 
patibus,  caeterisque  Angelis  potential  et  ministerii  ooncedi;  ut 

nent  of  tab  tract  De  Opf/leio  MmuU,  expoands  the  flrst  five  Tenet  of  Oenedi.  ob  tbe 
aasumptkn  tliat  they  relate,  not  to  any  material  creation,  but  to  the  formatkn  in  tbe 
divine  mind  of  the  archetype  or  exemplar  of  the  yisllde  universe. 

'  The  first  of  these  Is  by  the  schoolmen  ascribed  more  especIaUy  to  tbe  fltst.  sm 
the  second  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

'  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Bl  Lemalstre,  who  In  his  work  entitled  Exma  itb^ 
Fkihtephit  de  Baeom  has  chaiiged  him  with  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter,  «■>  ^ 
acquainted  with  this  passage.  It  would  have  been  well  for  M.  Lemaistre's  repufattioQ, 
if  the  Exam^m,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  had  been  suppressed.  It  it  ^ 
agured  by  passionate  unlUmess,  and  hi  many  passages  by  ignorance  ahnost  incRiUue. 

•  Gen.1.  I. 

•  It  seems  that  materia  and  fbrma  are  here  taken  in  antithesis  to  each  other;  oo 
which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  on  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  to  which  this  ino- 
thesis  belongs,  the  existence  of  matter  could  not  precede  in  order  of  time  the  ''io^ 
duetto  fbmue ;"  fbr  we  cannot  have  ens  actu  sine  actu.  If  the  order  of  time  be  tu^ 
account  of,  we  must  say  that  the  formation  in  question  was  not  the  intnxiuctioa  at 
substantial  form,  but  that  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  .universe.  And  thus  s. 
Thomas  Sum.  TheoL  L  q.  66.  a.  1 . 

•  De  Caleeti  Hierarehid,  cc  6.  7.  This  work,  in  the  genuineness  of  which  no  «« 
probably  now  believes,  exercised  great  influence  on  the  medieval  development  of  tn 
doctrine  of  the  nature  and  faculties  of  angels.  Another  work  ascribed  to  the  lame  au- 
thor, namely  the  De  Dtoinie  Nomtnitue,  has  been  commented  by  S.  Thomas  AquBis. 
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ex  hoc  ipso  ordine  ac  distributione  ckram  sit,  AngdoB  fldentiia 
et  illnminatioBis  Angelis  imperii  et  potentiae  pnepoxiL 

A  Spiritibus  et  Intelligentiifl  ad  formas  eensibiles  et  ma- 
teriatas  descendentes,  legimus  primam  fonnanun  creatamm 
Aiiflse  Lucem;  qusB  in  naturalibus  et  corporeis)  Scienti»  in 
spiritnalibus  atque  incorporeis  respondet^ 

Sic  in  distributione  dienun,  videmus  diem  qua  requievit 
Deus  et  oontemplatus  est  opera  sua  benedictam  fuisse  supra 
cmnes  dies  quibus  creata  est  et  disposita  fabrica  imiverea. 

Post  crealionem  abeolutam  legimus  Hominem  coUocari  in 

Paradiao,  nt  illic  operaretur;  quod  quidem  opus  aliud  esse  non 

poterat  quam  quale  pertinet  ad  contemplandum ;  hoc  est^  cujus 

finis  non  ad  necessitatem  aliquam^  sed  ad  delectationem  et  acti- 

Titatem  sine  molestia,  referri  possit.     Cum  enim  tunc  temporis 

nulla  potnerit  edse  creaturse  reluctalio^  nullus  sudor  vulius, 

necessario '  sequitur  actiones  humanas  ad  voluptatem  et  con- 

templationem^  non  ad  laborem  aut  opus,  comparatas  fuisse* 

Hursus,  primsB  hominis  actiones^  quas  in  Paradise  ezercuit» 

duas  summarias  scientise  partes  complexte  sunt     He  erant^  in- 

spectio  creaturarum,  et  impositio  nominum.     Nam  sdentia  ilia 

quas  lapsum  introduzit  (quod  et  ante  monuimus)  non  erat  na* 

turalis  scientia  circa  creaturas,  sed  moralis  scientia  de  Bono  et 

Malo ;  ex  hac  suppositione,  quod  Dei  mandata  aut  vetita  non 

essent  prindpia  Boni  et  Mali,  sed  quod  alias  haberent  ilia 

origuies;  quorum  oognilionem  affectavit  homo,  scilicet  ut  to- 

taUter  a  Deo  deficeret,  et  sibi  ipsi  suoque  arbitrio  prorsus 

inniteretur** 

YeniamuB  ad  ea  qu»  statim  post  lapsum  contigere.  Vide- 
mus (ut  ionumera  sunt  Sacrarum  Scripturarum  mysteria,  salva 
semper  Teritate  lustorica  et  literali)  imaginem  duaruin  vitarum, 
contempktiTfB  nimirum  et  activse,  in  personis  Abelis  et  Caini, 
inque  eorum  institutis  et  primitivis  viTendi  rationibus  deli- 
neatam ;  quorum  alter  pastor  erat  (qui  propter  otium  et  quietum 
liberumque  cceli  aspectum  typus  est  yit»  theoricse),  alter  agri- 

*  Wbether  the  first  created  light  were  material  or  spiritual  was  a  much  discussed 
qoestkiD.  S*  Aogostine  is  decidedly  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  spiritual, 
wbicb  was  apparently  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  angels.  For  on  this  view  the  primitive  light 
was  in  reality  the  angelic  nature. 

^  **  Primus  homo  peccavit  prindpaliter  appetendo  similitudinem  Dei  quantum  ad 
aciemtiam  boni  et  mali,  sicut  serpens  ei  suggessit,  ut  scilicet  per  virtutem  propris 
zkaturc  determlnaret  sibi  quid  esset  bonum  et  quid  malum  ad  agendum.** — S.  TAama§, 
Smm,  T%wL  Sec  SecuiuL  q.  163.  a.  2. 

VOL.  I.  H  H  r^  T 
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eola  (laboribns  edlicet  fiitigatus,  et  aspecta  in  terram  defixus). 
Ubi  cemere  est,  favorem  electaonemque  diTinam  ad  pastorem 
acoessiBse,  non  ad  agricolam.^ 

Sic  ante  Diluvium,  Sacri  Fasti,  inter  paucissima  quas  de  eo 
sgeculo  memorantur,  dignati  sunt  memori®  prodere  inventores 
music®  atque  operum  metallicorum.  Sequenti  saeculo  post 
Diluvium,  gravissima  poena  qaa  Dens  humanam  superbiam 
nltuB  est  fuit  confusio  linguarum,  qua  doctrinsB  liberum  oom- 
mercium  et  literarum  ad  invicem  communioatio  majdme  mr 
terdusaest 

DescendamuB  ad  Mosem  legblatorem  et  piimum  Dei  no- 
tarium,  quern  Scriptune  <miant  hoc  elogio,  quod  gnams  et 
peritus  enet  amnis  doctrina  JEgypiwrum.^  Qu»  quid^n  gens 
inter  vetustissimas  mundi  scbolas  numeralxir.  Sic  enim  Plato 
inducit  ^gyptium  sacerdotem  dicentem  Soloni:  Vas  Or€Bei 
temper  pueri  ettis,  nullam  vel  scientiam  antiquitoHs  vel  anHqui" 
taUm  scientuB  habentes.^  Perluetremus  Cseremonialem  L^em 
Mosis,  reperiemusque  (prater  Christi  pnefigurationan,  distin- 
ctionem  pc^uli  Dei  a  gentibus,  ezercitium  obedientias,  alioeque 
ejusdem  legis  usus  sacros)  nonnullos  doctissimorum  Rabbinomm 
baud  inutilem  circa  eam  navasse  operam,  ut  sedulo  eruerent, 
quandoque  naturalem,  quandoque  monJem  sensum  caNremo- 
niarum  et  rituum.  Exempli  gratia:  u\A  de  lepra  didtar,  Si 
ffflaruerii  ducurrens  lepra^  liomo  mundus  trit  tt  non  reeludetwr  : 
mn  coTo  mva  in  eo  erit,  immundituB  condemnabitury  et  ad  saeerdotU 
tarbitrium  separabilur.*  Ex  hac  lege  colligit  unus  eoinm  azionia 
in  natura :  Putredinem  pestilentiorem  esse  ante  quam  post  nun 
turitatem.  Alius  morale  documentum  ^oit :  Homines  /loffitiis 
undique  co^ertos  minus  corrumpere  publieos  mareSy  quam.  me^ 
diocriter  ex  parte  tantum  malos:  adeo  ut  ex  hoc  et  similibns 
locis  ejus  1^^,  pneter  sensum  theologioum,  baud  pauca  ad 
pbilosopUam  spectantia  spargi  videantur. 

Si  quis  etiam  eximiuxa  ilium  JoU  librum  diligenter  6to1« 


'  By  Fhilo-JodsBiy  whom  Bacon  has  more  than  once  quoted.  Gain  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  frame  of  mind  which  leads  ns  to  nXtx  to  oonelTes  the  origin  of  our 
thoughts  and  energiesyi—  Abel  of  that  which  refcrs  all  things  to  God.  See  also  Aogns* 
tin,  Civ.  Dei,  ZT.  1.  From  this  view  the  transition  to  that  of  the  text  Is  easy. 
The  generally  reoognlsed  types  of  the  active  and  cootemplstlve  ways  of  lilb  are,  I 
think,  Rachel  and  Leah  in  the  Old  Testament,  ICaiy  and  Martha  in  the  new.  See 
%:  Augustine,  Dt  Centttu,  EvangOuL  L,  for  what  is  said  «f  Leah  and  Bacliel,  and 
8.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Swm,  UmL  ^  8'*«*  q.  179.  a.  9. 

■  Acts,  yVL  22. 

•  Tlm»us,  p.  22.  b.  [See  Nov.  Org.  I  71.]  *  Leflt  zlH.  IS. 
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Terity  plenum  eum  et  tanquam  grayidnm  nataralis  philoBophisd 
mysteriis  deprehendet^  Exempli  gratia ;  ciica  cosmographiam 
et  Totunditatem  terrs  iUo  loco>  Qui  exttndit  aquUonem  super 
vaeutan,  ei  appendit  terrain  super  nihilum^;  ubi  pensilis  terra^ 
polus  arcticiis>  et  coeli  ccMiyexitas  in  extimis^  baud  obscuTe 
iosiiitiaiitar.  Rursos  drca  astronomiam  et  asterifimos^  illis 
'verbis :  Spiritus  ejus  omavit  caslosy  et  obstetrieante  manu  ejus 
.  eduetus  est  eohber  tartuasus.  *  Et  alio  loco :  Nunquid  conjungere 
valebis  mieantes  Stellas  Pletadas,  aut  gyrum  Arcturi  poteris  die* 
s^Moref*  ubi  immota  configuratio  stellarmn  fizarum,  paribus 
intervallis  semp^  inter  se  distantium,  elegantissime  describitur. 
Item  alio  loco :  Qui  facit  Areturmn,  et  Oriona,  et  Hyadas,  et 
tnteriom  Amtri^;  ubi  iterum  innuit  depressionem  antarctici 
poll,  eamque  deagnat  nomine  interiamm  Austri,  quia  australes 
steDs  nostro  hemisphnrio  non  cernuntur.  Circa  generationem 
animaliuTn :  Annan  sicut  lac  mulsisti  me,  et  sieut  caseum  co^ 
agtidasti  me^f  &C.  Circa  rem  metallicam:  Habet  argentum 
venarwm  suarum  prindpia,  et  aura  locus  est  in  quo  conflatur, 
ferrum  de  terra  toUitur,  et  lapis  solutus  colore  in  <bs  vertitur  ^ ; 
et  seqnenlaa  in  eodem  capite. 

Pariter  et  in  persona  r^is  Salomonis  yidemus  donum  sapi- 
entie,  turn  in  petitione  ipsius  tmn  in  concessione  divinay  omnibus 
terreniD  et  temporalis  foelidtatis  bonis  pnelatum ;  yirtute  cujus 
dcHoi  et  concessionis  Salomon  egregie  instructus,  non  solum 
sortpsit  insignes  illas  parabolas  siye  aphorismos  de  divina 
atque  morali  philosopbia^  verum  etiam  oomposuit  naturalem  hi- 
storiam  omnium  yegetabilium^  a  cedro  super  montem  usque  ad 
museum  super  murum^  (qtd  nibil  est  aliud  quam  rudimentum 
plantae,  putredinis  et  berbie  medium),  omniumque  etiam  qu» 
lespiraat  et  moYcntur.  Imo  idem  rex  Salomon,  quamyis  ez- 
oelluerit  opibus,  magnificentia  asdificiorum,  classe,  famulitio, 
ncMninis  oelebritate,  et  rdiquis  qvm  ad  gloriam  partinent,  nihil 
tamen  ex  ista  glori»  segete  sibi  ipsi  decerpit  aut  assumit,  praa- 
ter  decus  inquirendi  et  inyeniendi  yeritatem.  Sic  enim  diserte 
ut :  GUnia  Dei  est  celare  verbum,  et  gloria  regis  investigare 
semumenL^    Ac  si  Diyina  M^jestas  innoxio  illo  et  beneyolo 

■  A  sfanilar  yiew  of  the  book  of  Job  will  be  found  in  Giordano  Bnmo.    See  hit 
vofffei,  t  174.  of  Wagnir*!  edition. 
«  Job,  xsrrt  7.  ■  Job,  xxvi  IS. 

*  Job,  zxxTlti.  81 ;  wtaefe  boivvTer  the  English  Tersion  is  dliferent 

*  J4rtH  Is.  9.  ni  our  vm^aa  the  Hyades  are  lephured  by  the  Pleiades. 

*  Job,  z.  10. 

'  Job»  zzviiL  1,  S.  '1  Kings,  !▼.  83.  *  Froverbs,  zzv.  2. 
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pu^romtn  Itido  delectaretur^  qui  ideo  se  abscondunt  ut  in- 
veniantar;  quaBique  etiam  nihil  esset  honorificentius  regibus^ 
quam  Dei  collusores  esse  in  eodem  ludo ;  prsBsertim  cum  tot 
ingeniis  imperenty  tantasque  opes  presto  habeant>  quibus 
omnia  secreti  investigatio  absolyi  possit 

Nee  Tero  aliter  hsBc  dispensavit  Deus^  postquam  Salvator  nos- 
ter  in  mmidum  venisset.  lUe  enim  prius  potentiam  ostendit  suam 
in  profliganda  ignorantia^  ubi  cum  doctoribus  et  sacerdotibus 
dissereret  in  Templo>  quam  in  subjuganda  natura  tot  et  tantis 
editb  miraculis.  Adventus  quoque  Spiritus  Sancti  praecipne 
adumbratus  atque  ezpressus  fuit  in  similitudine  ac  done  lin- 
guarum»  qu»  sunt  duntaxat  vehicula  scientuB. 

Ita  in  seligendis  illis  instrumentis  qu»  adhibuit  Deus  ad 
fidem  diflseminandam^  initio  homines  evocavit  plane  indoctos  et 
illiterates,  prseterquam  quod  Spiritus  Sancti  afflatu  instruct! 
fuissent;  quo  evidentius  virtutem  suam  immediatam  et  divinam 
declararet,  omnemque  humanam  sapientiam  deprimeret.  Quam- 
primum  autem  consilium  suum  in  hac  parte  perimpletum  easet^ 
mox  in  proxima  successione  temporum,  divinam  veritatem  suam 
aliis  doctrinis  yeluti  pedissequis  comitatam  in  mundum  imnodsit. 
Itaque  D.  Pauli  calamus  (qui  inter  Apostolos  solus  literatus 
fuit  ^  )f  in  Scripturis  Noyi  Testamenti  prsBcipue  a  Deo  adhibitus 
est. 

Sic  et  noyimus  complures  ex  antiquis  episcopis  et  patribue 
egre^e  fiiisse  in  omni  ethnicorum  eruditione  yersatos.  Adeo 
ut  Edictum  Juliani,  quo  cautum  est  ne  Christiani  ad  scholas  et 
gymnasia  mitterentur%  pemiciosior  machina  ad  expugnandam 
fidem  Christianam,  quam  cruento  superiorum  imperatorum  per- 
aecutiones  habitum  fuerit  Neque  Gregorii  Primi,  epiacopi 
Bomani>  (caetera  yiri  egregii)  cemulatio  et  inyidentia,  qui  ethni- 
corum authorum  et  antiquitatum  memoriam  obliterare  stude- 
bat*5  in  bonam  partem  etiam  apud  viros  pios  accepta  est 

>  It  has  been  thought  however  that  St  James  must  have  been  acquainted  with  as- 
tronomy. This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  phrase  rendered  in  the  English  version 
**  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning  ;**  bis  meaning  being,  it  is  said,  that  neither  paral- 
lax nor  the  alternate  approach  to  and  receding  from  the  solstice  aflecb  the  Sun  of 
Suns,  whose  aspect  is  the  same  at  all  places  and  throughout  all  time.  Certainly  if  no 
astronomical  allusion  be  intended*  it  is  curious  to  see  how  easily  the  expresaloas  used 
admit  of  this  interpretation. 

'  See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxiL  c.  10.  and  zzv.  c.  6.,  and  compare  Gibbon,  who 
points  out  that  the  edict  only  forbids  Christian  professors  to  teach.  S.  Augottine  re* 
latlng  what  he  had  been  told  by  SimpUdanus  makes  the  Utter  say,  **  Imperatoris 
Julian!  temporibus  lege  data  prohibiti  sunt  Christiani  docere  Uteratunm  et  oratorlam." 
^CoHfen.  vilL  6. 

'  See  with  respect  to  this  chaige  the  lefereaces  collected  in  J>unlop's  SiMlorf  rf 
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Qaimmo  sola  CHnstiana  Ecclesii^  inter  inundataones  Scyiharam 
a  pla^  septentrionalibus  et  Saracenorum  ab  orientalibne,  pre* 
iiosas  gentilifl  eruditionis  reliquias,  jamjam  funditus  perituras^ 
Binn  et  gremio  suo  conBeryavit.  Nuper  etiam  intueri  licet 
Jesuitas,  qui  (partim  studio  proprio,  partim  ex  lemulatione 
adYersariorum,  Uteris  strenue  incubueruut)  quantum  subsidii 
viriumque  Roman®  Sedi  reparandse  et  stabiliendad  attulennt. 

Quare,  ut  absolvam  hauc  partem,  duo  sunt  prsBcipua  officia 
et  ministeria,  prseter  omatum  et  illustrationem,  qu®  Fidei  Re* 
li^onique  Immaniores  liter®  persolvunt.    Unum,  quod  efficacia 
sint  incitamenta  ad  divinam  gloriam  ezaltandam  et  celebrandam ; 
sicut  enim  Psalmi  et  ali®  Scriptur®  crebro  nos  inyitant  ad 
contemplationem  prsedicationemque  magnificorum  et  admira* 
bilium  operum  Dei,  ita  si  tantum  in  eorum  specie  externa  sicut 
sensibus  nostris  se  exhibent  hsereremus,  eandem  faceremus  in* 
juriam  Majestati  Divin®,  ac  si  de  opulentia  et  copia  nobilissimi 
gemmarii  ex  iis  qu®  palam  exponuntur  in  pergula  judicaremus. 
Alterum,   quod  singulare  remedium  antidotumque   exhibeat 
PbiloBophia  contra  infidelitatem  et  errores.      Nam   Salvator 
noster  inquit:  Erratis  nescientes  Scripturas  et  potentiam  Deu^ 
Ubi  duos  libros,  ne  in  errores  incidamus,  proponit  nobis  evol- 
Tcndos  I   primo  Tolumen  Scripturarum,  qu»  voluntatem  Dei, 
dein  volumen  Creaturarum,  qu®  potentiam  revelant :  quorum 
posterior  veluti  clavis  est  prioris,  non  solum  intellectum  nos- 
trum aperiens  ad  genuinam  Scripturarum  mentem  ex  genera^ 
Hbus  regulis  rationis  et  legibus  sermonis  expromendam ;  sed 
porro  etiam  prascipue  fidem   nostram  reserans,  ut  in  seriam 
ingrediamur  Omnipotenti®  Diyin®  meditationem,  cujus  cha- 
ractered maxime  insculpti  ejus  operibus  et  incisi  sunt.     Tantum 
de  DiYinis  testimoniis  ac  judiciis,  pro  vera  dignitate  et  pretio 
doctrinal,  dictum  sit. 

Quantum  ad  Humana  testimonia  et  argumenta,  tam  latus 
aperitur  campus,  utin  tiactatu  hoc  brevi  et  presso  delectum 
potius  adhibere  deceat  quam  copiam.  Primo  itaque  summus 
lipud  ethnicos  honoris  gradus  fuit,  divinam  Tcnerationem  cul* 
tmnque  consequi;  (quod  quidem  Christianis  est  tanquam  iructua 

MomoM  LUerahm  (1823),  H  510.    It  Is  strangely  transferred  by  Mr.  Disraeli  In  the 
Cmrioiitiet  of  Literature  to  Gregory  Y II.    Mersenne,  ubi  supra,  ol^jects  to  Bacon's  not 
fllving  the  title  of  Saint  to  Gregory.     This  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  it  did 
not  show  how  little  he  could  find  to  criticise. 
'  Matt  na  29. 
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yetitns;  nunc  yero  loquimar  separathn  de  judidiftlnmufflis) 
Itaque  (ut  ooejHmna  dicere)  apud  ethiucoB  ille  quern  Gtcci 
Apotheosin,  Latini  Relationem  inter  Diva$  vocarunty  supremus 
honor  fuit,  qui  homini  ah  homine  tribui  poeaet ;  prsBaerlamuti 
non  ex  decreto  aut  edieto  aliquo  imperii  (ut  Caeaaribiu  apud 
Bomanos),  aed  ex  opinione  hominum  et  fide  iutema  ultro  defer- 
retur.  CujushoiioristamexcelsigraduBquidamenitjetteniunw 
meditts.  Quippe  supra  humanoa  honores,  herold  numeiabantur 
et  divini ;  in  quorum  distributione  hunc  ordinem  tenuere  yeterea. 
Berumpublicarum  conditcMres^  le^^slatareBy  lyTaimiGidSi  patres 
patri»,  quique  in  rebus  civilibua  optime  meruerant»  ioagniti 
sunt  titulo  Heroum  tantum^  aut  Semideorum ;  quales  fuexe 
Theseus,  Minos,  Bomulus,  ceterique.  Ex  altera  parte  iavea- 
tores  et  authores  novarum  artiumy  quique  vitam  humaoun 
noTis  commodis  et  accessionibus  dotarunt,  semper  ooiiKcrati 
sunt  inter  Deos  ipsos  Majores;  quod  Cereri,  Baccho,  Mercorio, 
Apollini,  et  aliis  contigit.  Quod  certe  jure  et  sano  cum  ju- 
dido  factum  est.  Nam  priorum  benemerita  intra  unius  etatis 
aut  nationis  limites  fere  coercentur ;  nee  absimilia  amit  imbiibna 
tempestivis  et  benignis,  qui  quamvis  frugiferi  sint  atque  opta- 
biles,  tamen  pro  ilia  tempestate  tantmn  qua  deddmit)  atque  pro 
amplitudine  tractus  terr»  quam  irrigant»  utiles  sont;  poate- 
riorum  vero  benefioia,  ut  ipsius  solis  et  coalestium  numeral 
temporibus  perpetua,  locis  infinita  sunt.  Ilia  rorsus  com  con- 
tentione  et  perturbatione  ut  plurimum  oonjuncta  sunt;  b»c 
habent  verum  diaracterem  Divine  Frsesentiad,  veniantque  in 
aura  Uni  ^  absque  tumultu  aut  strepitu. 

Neque  sane  doctrinaa  meritum  in  ciyilibus  et  in  repiimendiB 
Incommodis  quaa  homo  hcnnini  infert,  muhum  cedit  ill!  alteiiin 
sublevandis  humanis  neoessitatibus  qusa  ab  ipsa  nstoia  im- 
ponuntur.  Atque  hoc  genus  meriti  optime  adumbratum  fuit 
sub  ilia  ficta  narralione  de  theatre  Qrphei;  ubi  singula beetus 
avesque  congregatsa  sunt,  quae  appetituum  suorum  innatoram 
LramemoreS)  praedaa,  hidi,  pugnaa,  amice  placideque  uut  8tetere» 
citharaa  concentu  et  suavitate  captaa ;  cujus  sonus  ubi  ant  cea^ 
saret  aut  majori  sonitu  obrueretur,  omnes  illico  animanteaad 
ingenium  redibant.  Qua  in  fabula  eleganter  describuntur  in- 
genia  et  mores  hominum,  qui  variis  et  indomitis  cupiditatibua 
agitantur,  lucri,  libidinisi  vindictae ;  qui  tamen  quamdiu  auras 

.  Ik"^,.*?"*"  •**^"™  *«»  lento.-— 1  Kinffi,  Tlx,  12.  I  quote  ftwB  tbe  ?»»g»t«* 
» the  EngUsh  venion,  «»  rtUl  amaU  voice,-  pre«eiit8  a  dlSbrant  image. 
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pnBbent  prsBceptk  et  suasionibos  religioius^  kigum,  m^stzorun^ 
in  libris,  BermonlbuB,  et  concionibus  eloquenter  et  suaviter 
modolantibuB^  tamdiu  pacem  colunt  et  societatein;  sin  lata 
eileant  ant  seditionea  et  tumultus  obstrepant^  omnia  dissiliunt 
et  in  anarchiam  atqne  oonfusionem  relabnntur. 

Sed  enim  hoc  clarius  cernitur,  cnm  reges  ipsi  ant  magnates 
ant  pn&fecti  eruditione  pnediti  sint.  Utut  enim  snis  addictus 
niminm  partibns  yideatnr^  qui  dixit  S  Turn  demum  respuUicas 
fortfeUceSj  cum  ant  pMlosophi  regtumty  aui  rtges  philoBophantur ; 
hoc  tamen  experientia  notum  est^  sub  emditis  prindpibns  et 
cnstodibns  Teipnblic»  ssecula  maxime  foelicia  fnisse.  Qnamyis 
enim  reges  ipsi  suos  habeant  errores  et  yitia^  affectdbus  scilicet 
et  prayis  eonsuetudinibns  pro  more  cseterornm  bominnm  ob- 
noxii ;  tamen  doctrinamm  si  accedat  lumen^  anticipatse  quaedam 
notiones  religionia,  pmdentis^  honestatis^  retinent  eos,  et  ab 
omni  praecipiti  et  immedicabili  excessu  et  errore  refirtenant; 
anrem  semper  vellentes^  etiam  com  consifiarii  et  domestid 
silent.  Qnin  senatores  ipsi  et  consiHani  qni  Uteris  excniti 
snnt^  aolidioribus  innitnntur  prindpiis  qnam  qni  ab  experientia 
tantnm  edocti  snnt ;  illis  ex  longinqno  prospidentibns  pericula 
et  mature  propulsantibns,  cum  isti  tantnm  ex  propinquo  et 
cominns  sapiant^  nihil  videntes  nisi  qnod  imminet^  et  tunc 
demum  agilitate  ing^nii  sui  se  in  ipso  periculorum  articulo 
expedire  et  eripere  posse  confidentes. 

QnsB  fodicitas  temporum  sub  emditis  principibus  (ut  semper 
brevitati  studeam^  adhibens  non  nisi  lectissima  qu»que  exempla 
et  maxime  illustria)  prsocipue  cemitur  eo  in  sseculo,  quod  a 
mort«  Domitiani  imperatoris  usque  ad  imperium  CommodI 
defiuidt;  successionem  sex  prindpum  eruditorum,  ant  certe 
eruffidoni  impense  fayentium^  complectente ;  omniumque  (si 
temporalia  bona  spectemus")  qnie  unquam  yidit  Soma,  totius 
orbis  tunc  epitome,  longe  florentissimo.  Id  quod  Domitiano, 
pridie  ejus  £d  quo  interfectus  est,  in  somnis  prsemonstratom 
erat ;  quippe  qui  yidere  yisus^est  caput  aureum  sibi  pone  cer^- 
vieem  aiatum  esse  * ;  quod  sane  yaticinium  aureis  illis  subse* 
quentibus  ssecnlis  adimpletum  est;  de  quibus  BJgiTlatnn  sed 
breyisdme  yerba  &ciam« 

Nerva  yir  doctus  fuit,  ApoUonii  illiua  Pythagorei  familiaria 

*  Plato  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  RefnMie. 

*  SactoQiiit  in  Domitiano^  sub  flnem ;  irbo  however  speakf  only  of  a  golden  ez- 
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et  qnasi  ^adpulus^  qui  etiam  fere  ezpiraylt  in  vena  illo 
Homeric 

Telis,  Fbcebe,  tuls  lAcrymas  ulcbcere  nostras.^ 

Trajanus  non  ipse  quidem  doctus,  aed  doctrin»  admirator  et 
erga  literatos  munificus,  bibliothecarum  institutor,  et  in  cnjus 
aula  (licet  imperatoris  bellicosi)  professores  et  psedagogos  gra- 
tiosissimos  fuisse  memoriae  proditum  est.  Adrianus  curiosissimus 
mortalium^  et  inezplebilis  omnis  yarietatis  et  secret!  investiga- 
tor.'  Antoninus  subtilis  et  quasi  scholasticus,  unde  etiam  (Jy^ 
mini  Sector  '  vocatus  est  Ex  Divis  Fratribus  autemj  Lucius 
Commodus  molliori  literarum  genere  eruditus;  Marcus  etiam 
cognomine  ipso  philosophus.  Hi  principes^  ut  doctissimi,  ita  et 
optimi  fuerunt.  Nerva  clementissimus  imperator,  quique^  si 
nihil  aliud^  orbi  Trajanum  dedit.  Trajanus,  omnium  qui  im- 
perarunt^  et  belli  et  pads  artibus  mazime  florens ;  idem  imperii 
fines  longissime  protulit ;  idem  vim  dominationis  modestissime 
cohibuit ;  maximorum  etiam  exstructor  operum^  unde  a  Con- 
stantino Parietaria  ^  per  invidiam  vocatus  est^  propter  nomen 
ejus  tot  paiietibus  incisunu  Adrianus  temporis  ipsius  asmulus ; 
injurias  enim  et  ruinas  temporis^  in  quoquo  genere,  cura  et  mu- 
nificentia  sua  reparavit»  Antoninus  (ut  etiam  appellatus  est) 
vir  maxime  Pius,  nativa  quadam  et  insita  bonitate  omnibus 
ordinibus  gratus,  cujusque  regnum  (licet  baud  breve)  omnis 
calamitatis  expers.  Lucius  Commodus  fratri  quidem  bonitate 
cedens,  reliquos  imperatores  plurimos  superans.  Marcus,  vir 
ad  exemplar  virtutis  compositus,  cuique  scurra'  ille  in  Con- 
vivio  Deorum  nihil  habuit  quod  objiceret,  praster  patientiam 
erga  mores  uxoris.  In  hac  itaque  continua  sex  principum  serie 
videre  cuivis  liceat  foelicissimos  fructus  doctrinae  in  imperio 
coUocatae,  in  maxima  orbis  terrarum  tabula  depictos. 

Jam  vero  doctrina  non  in  civilia  tantum  atque  artes  pacis 
inflnxum  habet>  sed  et  in  militari  virtute  exercet  vim  suam  ac 
potentiam ;  ut  clare  perspicitur  ia  exemplis  Alexandri  IVIagni 
et  Caesaris  dictatoris ;  quorum  antea  obiter  meminimus,  nunc 
vero  ea  paulo  fusiua  retractabimus.     Horum  virtutes  militares 


>  Iliad,  1.  42.    See  Dlo  Canlui,  or  rather  Xiphilinus  in  Nerri. 

'  Besides  irhich  he  has  left  some  well  known  Latin  verses,  and  in  the  Grtek 
Anthology  one  or  two  pieces  are  ascribed  to  him,  so  that  he  must  at  least  have  had 
Uie  repuUtion  of  being  a  Greek  poet 

■  KviAivmtftUmis,     Xlph.  in  Anton.  Plo. 

«  AureUus  Victor,  Epist  c  41.  •  Silenus ;  ▼.  the  OMora  of  Julian. 
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et  res  in  bello  gestae  snpervacaneum  esset  notare  ani  recensere^ 
cum  in  eo  genere  mundi  miracula  exstiterint ;  sed  de  amore 
ipsorum  et  studio  erga  liter^s,  necnon  in  iisdem  excellentia 
propria,  non  alienum  erit  si  pauca  subjungamus. 

Educatus  fuit  Alexander  edoctusque  ab  Aristotele  (philo- 
Bopho  certe  magno),  qui  nonnuUos  e  libris  suis  philosophicis  ei 
nuQcupavit  A  latere  ilUus  nunquam  discedebat  Callisthenes 
allique  pereruditi  viri,  qui  castra  sequebantur,  et  perpetui  erant 
onmium  ejus  itinerum  et  expeditionum  comites.  Quo  autem 
pretio  liteias  habuerit,  baud  pauca  liquido  demonstrant ;  veluti 
invidia  qua  dignam  Censuit  Acbillis  fortunam,  quod  gestarum 
rerum  laudumque  suarum  Homerum  prseconein  invenerat;  ju- 
dicium de  pretiosa  Darii  arcula  inter  reliqua  spolia  reperta,  de 
qua  cum  quasstio  moveretiur  quidnam  potissimum  dignum  esset 
quod  in  ea  asservaretur,  ipse,  cum  alii  alia  dicerent,  pro  Homeri 
operibus  sententiam  tulit  ^ ;  epistola  objurgatoria  ad  Aristotelem 
missa,  postquam  libros  Physicorum  edidisset,  in  qua  expostulat 
quod  philosophise  mysteria  evulgasset;  simulque  rescribit  malle 
se  omnibus  doctrina  et  cognitione  quam  potentia  ac  imperio 
prsecellere.^  Sunt  et  alia  quse  hue  spectant.  Ipse  vero  quam 
egregie  animum  excoluisset  doctrina,  in  omnibus  ejus  dictis  et 
responsis  appaxet,  yel  potius  refiilget,  eruditione  plenissimis ;  In 
quibus,  licet  ntunero  pauca  sint  quas  adhuc  supersint,  singularum 
scientiarum  vestigia  alte  impressa  reperias. 

In  Moralibus,  observetur  primo  Alexandri  apophthegma  circa 
Diogenem,  et  adverte  (si  placet)  si  forte  non  unam  ex  gravis- 
simis  qutestionibus  Moralis  Philosophise  constituat :  Utrum  qui 
fruitur  extemis  bonis  felicior  sity  an  qui  contemnitf  Cum  enim 
Diogenem  cemeret  tarn  parvo  contentum,  conversus  ad  circum- 
stantes,  qm  ejus  conditionem  subsannabant.  Nisi  essem,  inquit> 
Alexander,  aptarem  esse  Diogenes.  At  Seneca  in  hac  compara- 
tione  Diogenem  prsetulit,  cum  diceret.  Plus  erat  quod  Diogenes 
nollet  accipere,  quam  quod  Alexander  posset  dare? 

In  Naturalibus,  observetur  Hlud  quod  crebro  usurpabat^  In 
duabus  se  rebus  mortalitatem  suam  maxima  percipere^  somno  et 
hbidine^:  quod  sane  dictum  ex  intima  Naturdi  Philosophia 
depromptuni  est,  non  tarn  Alexandrum  quam  Aristotelem  aut 
Bemocritoni  sapiens;  cum  tam  indigentia  quam  redundantia 
Daturas,  per  ilia  duo  designata,  mortis  sint  tanquam  arrhabones. 

'  Pliny,  vil.  19.  '  Plutarch  in  AIpx.  c.  7.  '  Seneca,  De  Benef.  v.  c.  4. 

*  Pluturch,  «*  Quomodo  amicus  discerneudus,*'  &c. 
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Li  Poetaeis,  observetur  dMstnm  illud^  qoiim  Mmgome  e  tqI" 
neribus  ejus  effluente,  aoceraeret  imam  ex  aduktoribiu  qm  ei 
diTinitatem  tribuere  eolebat,  Sp^cta,  inquit^  hpminis  iste  iongm 
est,  nan  taKs  liquor  qualem  dixit  Hamerus  Veneris  e  manu  nuiF 
nasu,  vulnerata  a  Diamede;  hoc  dicto  et  poetas  et  assentatores 
aaos  et  seipsimi  ridena.^ 

In  Dialecticifl^  accipe  reprehensionem  illam  argutiamm  dia- 
lecticamm  drca  rejidenda  et  retorquenda  argnmenta,  m  &to 
aao  quo  perstrinxit  Caaaandrum  delatorea  patris  soi  Antipatri 
repellentem*  Cum  ^lim  Alexander  forte  dizkaet,  Nwijtdi 
putas  has  homines  tam  hngum  iter  suscepturos  fidsse,  nidjustm 
doloris  eausam  habmssent  f  respondit  Casaander,  Imo  hoe  ijMm 
animos  eis  dedit,  quod  sperabant  lonqinquiiatem  via  o&ftihiran 
qno  nanus  calumnia  proderetur.  JEuge,  inquit  rex,  sbvphat 
Aristotelis,  rem  pro  et  contra  detorqttentes.^  Attamen  hac  ipsa 
quam  in  alio  oarpebat  arte,  cum  res  postolaret,  in  oommodum 
gaum  uti  probe  noverat.  Ita  enim  accidit^  ut  CaUiflthenea 
(quem  odio  clam  habebat,  quod  noTn  ejua  inter  Divos  relatioDi 
refragaretur)  in  quodam  conTivio  rogatus  eaaet  ab  una  discum- 
bentibus,  ut  oblectationis  gratia  (cum  eaaet  yir  eloquentifisinnis) 
thema  aliquod  pro  arbitrio  aibi  aumeret,  de  quo  subito  dioeiet; 
ille  autem  annuens,  et  laudes  gentis  Macedonicc  eligeiis,  min- 
fico  cum  omnium  applausu  disseruit.  At  neutiquam  hoc 
delectatus  Alexander  aubjedt.  In  bona  causa  fadkeUcmUbet 
esse  eloquenii;  quin  verte,  inquity  stUum,  et  quid  contra  nos  posits 
audiamus.  Callisthenes  negotium  in  se  recepit,  idque  tam 
acerbe  tamque  aculeate  prsestitit,  ut  Alexander  interpellans 
diceret,  JEtiam  mains  animus,  (B^te  ae  bona  causa,  indU  eb- 
qventianu* 

In  Bhetoricis,  ad  qua  tropi  et  onuunenta  pertinent,  eooetiU 
d^antiasimum  metaphone  usum,  qua  Antipatrum  imperioaam 
et  tyrannicum  praaaidem  perstrinxit.  Cum  enim  amicoa  qoidaia 
Antipatri  laudaret  eum  coram  Alexandro,  quod  tam  modeiatoa 
eaaet,  neque  in  Persicum  (prout  alii  praefecti)  luxum,  usumque 
purpura,  veteri  Macedonia  amictu  exuto,  degeneraret,  Atvitus, 
inquit  Alexander,  Antipater  est  totus  purpureus.^    Etiam  etill& 

>  FlatiKh  la  Alezand.,  or  in  his  tract  on  Alexander'^  fortimcak    Boomm  tdk  a 

story  of  a  Piedmontese  nobleman,  who  happening  while  at  table  to  cut  his  hiodi 

remarlced  Jestingly  to  those  about  him,  •■  Messiears,  Toili  du  sang  Wbage." 

'  Plut.  in  Alezand.  c  74,  *  Flat  in  Alezand.  c  69* 

*  Plat  Apopthegms.   Antipater  ms  not  praised  for  keeping  to  the  MacedoniaB  itm 

out  generally  tor  the  severity  of  hia  way  of  life.    Bacon  was  probably  misled  1^  Ew 
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metiplM»rB  insigms:  cum  Pannenioad  emn  aocederet  ia  campb 
ArbellsB^  eique  ingentem  hostium  exerdtom  iiKmatraret^  qui 
ocii]]0  sabjaeesDB  noctn  propter  infinitiim  nnmemm  igniimi 
vduti  aUeram  firmamentum  Btellatam  repnesentabal^  ideoqae 
ooxMnleret  ut  noctomo  pndio  illos  invaderet,  Nolo^  inquit 
Alexander,  nuffuraari  vidarianu^ 

In  Polxtiois,  attende  graYiaamam  illam  et  prodentiflsimaia 

distinctioiiem,  (quam  omnia  poBteritaa  amplexa  eat,)  qua  duos 

ex  pnedpoia  ejua  amicia,  Hephttationem  et  Craterum,  diacreyit, 

quom  diceret  aUerum  AUxandrum  amare,  aUerum  amare  regem  ^  ; 

diaaimilitiidiiiCTa  maximi  ponderia  etiam  inter  fideHaaimoa  r^um 

aervoa  oonatituena,  quod  alii  magia  dominorum  auomm  peraonaa 

Tero  affeetu  proeequantuTj  alii  potiua  moveautur  officio  eiga 

principatam  ipanm.     Spectetor  etiam  quam  eximie  redaigueret 

enxnrem,   principum    conaifiariis    familiaremy    qui  plerumque 

eonailia  pro  modulo  sni  animi  et  fortunae^  non  dominorum, 

soggenmt.      Cum  enim  Dariua  magnaa  Alexandro  offerret 

ccmdilionea,  Parmenio,  Ego,  inquit,  si  etsem  Alexander^  aeei' 

perem.     Subjecit  Alexander,  JEt  ego  equiiem,  si  essem  Parme* 

nioL*    Poatremo,  excutiatttr  acre  illud  atque  acutum  reaponaum 

ad  amiooe  interrogantea,  quid  aibi  reeenraret  cum  tot  et  tanta 

donaret?     iS^^emS  inquit:  quippe  qui  probe  adret,  aubduetia 

rationibua,  apem  yeram  eaae  aortem  et  tanquam  hflBreditatem  ad 

magna  aspirantium.     Hsbc  Julii  Caaaaria  aora,  cum  proficiaoena 

in  GraOiam  uniyeraaa  opea  profuaia  largitionibua  exhauaiaaet* 

Haeo  etiam  aora  Henrici  Ducia  Quiaii,  nobiliaaimi  principia  licet 

nimiiwn  ambitioai,  de  quo  illud  increbuit,  Fomeraiarem  sum 

JutMse  unum  omnium  GaUorum  maximum^  eo  quad  amnes  opes  la 

namsmbus  kaberei,  atque  patrimonium  universum  in  obUgationes 

camvertisseL^     C«terum  admiratio  hujua  principia,  dum  enia 


vna,  vte  took  the  ftoiy  ftovn  Phitandi  wttbont  rightly  undefstuidlng  It  Akiaodn 
compared  Antipater  to  a  AcucoTop^f  (or  white-striped)  garment,  which  on  tlie 
inside^  the  irof^i^  or  clams  being  an  external  appendage,  showed  no  trace  of  white, 
hut  wrat  pnrpls  throvghoot.  ErasaDOS  conftmnded  Xtmcorcy^y  with  Xc^mm  and  ap* 
pucntly  supposed  the  remark  to  refer  to  Antipater's  dress.  In  the  Jdponeement  qf 
JLeantimg  and  In  the  Jpopikthtgma  Bacon  speaks  of  the  '^  Macedonian  habit  of  black." 
See  Erasm.  Apophth.  book  It.  17. 

■  Tint  hi  Alex,  c  81.  *  Ut  supra,  c.  47.  *  Ut  supra,  C..29. 

*  Tint  in  Alenmd.  c.  15.,  or  Be  Alexaodri  Fortuna,  p.  843.  Accordhng  to  Fln« 
tncby  Alexander  had  only  one  frtend,  namely  Perdiccaa,  disintermted  enough  to 
aak  the  <tue8tion.  In  the  Jpophthegnu  the  inaccuracy  of  the  text  is  avoided,  but 
FarmeDio  is  tubstltnted  for  Fterdiccas.  T^  iXsrf^as  hi  Alexander's  reply  is  rather 
"  tiist  which  I  hope  for  "  than  «<hope»"  _  "mes  esp^rances,"  not  «  Tespc^**  hi  the 
abatxact 

*  It  was  sakl  of  him  and  Henry  in.  that  the  one  was  «B^  uell'  aflEetto,"  and  the 
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mihi  nonut  Alexandrum  Magnum  sed  ut  Arifitotelis  diBcipuIam 
proponoy  longius  fortasee  me  provezit. 

Quantum  ad  Julium  Cassarem,  non  est  opus  ut  de  pnestantia 
eruditionis  ejus,  aut  ex  educatlone  aut  ex  fiuniliaribus  aut  ex 
responsis  ejus  conjecturam  faciamus.  H»c  siquidem  eminet  in 
ejus  scriptis  et  libris,  quorum  alii  exstant,  alii  infoeliciter  desi- 
derantur.  Primo  enim,  hodie  in  manibus  habetur  inrngniB  ilia 
bellorum  suorum  historia,  cui  nomen  et  titulum  Commenta- 
riorum  duntaxat  prasfixit ;  in  quo  omnes  posteri  solidum  rerum 
pondus,  et  viva  tarn  actionum  quam  personarum  simulachra,  cum 
eastissima  puritate  sermonis  narrationisque  perspicuitate  eximia 
conjuncta,  admirantur;  quas  quidem  dotes  non  a  natura  infusas 
fuisse  sed  a  praBceptis  institutisque  doctrine  acquisitas^  testatur 
liber  ejus  de  Analogia^y  qui  nihil  aliud  erat  quam  grammaticalis 
quasdam  philosophia ;  in  quo  sedulo  dedit  operam  ut  vox  ad 
Placitum  redderetur  vox  ad  Licitum;  et  consuetudo  quoquo 
modo  loquendi  ad  congruitatem  revocaretur  emendate  loquendi ; 
et  verba,  quae  sunt  rerum  imagines,  rebus  ipsis  convenirenty  non 
Tulgi  prorsus  arbitrium  sequerentur. 

Ita  etiam,  veluti  monumentum  doctrinal  non  minus  quam 
potential,  emendatam  ejus  edicto  habemus  computationem  anni; 
quad  diserte  testatur  asque  eum  glorias  sibi  duxisse  siderom  in 
coelis  leges  pemosse,  ac  hominibus  in  terris  leges  dedisse. 

Ex  libro  quoque,  cui  titulum  prasposuit  Anti-Cato  %  facile 
constat  eum  tanto  studio  accensum  ad  victoriam  ingenii,  quanto 
belli  et  armorum,  obtinendam;  certamen  calami  turn  susd- 
pientem  contra  maximum  eo  tempore  pugilem,  Ciceronem 
oratorem. 

BursuB,  in  libro  Apophthegmatum  quad  collect,  videmus 
honorificentius  sibi  putasse  d  seipsum  tanqiiam  in  tabellas  aut 
codicillos  mutaret,  in  quos  prudentia  aliorum  dicta  grayiaque 
referrentur,  quam  si  dicta  sua  propria  velut  oracula  sacrarentor, 
4cut  inepti  principes  nonnuUi,  adulatione  corrupti^  sibi  fieri 
gestiunt.  Attamen  si  recensere  vellem  pleraque  ejus  dicta  (ut 
feci  in  Alexandre),  sunt  ea  certe  hujusmodi,  quaUa  notat  Sa- 

otiier  "neir  effetto."  If  hii  brother  had  Inherited  hb  popularity  he  ml^t  probaUy 
have  been  both. 

^  The  Intention  of  this  work  of  Caesar  was  probably  to  determine  uncertain  polnfi 
of  language  by  the  analogy  of  cases  which  were  ftee  from  doubt  In  the  Ortjfimn  of 
IsidoruB,  i.  c.  27.,  we  find  an  account  of  what  grammarians  mean  by  analogy.  The 
trath  Is,  that  though  Bacon  speaks  of  the  work  in  question  as  if  he  were  Cunillar  with 
iU  contento,  very  little  is  known  about  them.     [Compare  vl.  1.  in  the  6th  pangnph.] 

*  Plttt.  in  Jul.  Ces.  c.  64. ;  and  Aulus  Gelllus,  xlll.  c.  9. 
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lomoiij  Verba  sapierOum  sutU  tanquam  acuki,  et  tanquam  claw 
in  aUum  defixu  ^  Itaque  tria  hie  tantum  proponam^  non  tarn 
elegantia  quam  vi  et  efficacia  mirabilia. 

Primo  igitur,  magister  git  oportet  loquendi^  qui  unico  verbo 
seditionem  in  exercitu  comprimere  potuit.  Sic  autem  se  res 
habuit.  Bomanis  moB  fuit^  dum  ezercitiun  duces  alloquerentur^ 
MiUtes  uti  eos  appellarent ;  cum  magistratus  populum,  Qui- 
rites.  Tumultuabantur  milites  Caesaris,  ac  missionem  seditiose 
flagitabant ;  non  quod  hoc  ipsi  cuperent^  sed  ut  hoc  postulato 
Caesarem  ad  alias  conditiones  adigerent.  Hie  immotus  atque 
inconcusBus,  ulentio  facto,  sic  exorsus  est ;  EgOy  Quirites  ;  quo 
verbo  eos  jam  dimissos  significabat.  Eo  perculsi  milites,  et 
plane  obstupefacti,  concionantem  deinceps  perpetuo  obturba- 
bant,  et  postulato  illo  missionis  posthabito,  contra  obnize  pete- 
bant  ut  Militum  appellatio  eis  restitueretur.^ 

Secundum  fuit  hujusmodi.       Kegis  nomen  Csdsar  summe 

affectabat.     Itaque  subomati  simt  nonnulli,  qui  prsetereuntem 

populari  acclamatione  Begem  salutarent.     Hie  sentiens  accla- 

mationem  tenuem  fuisse  ac  raram,  negotium  joco  transmisit,  ac 

si  erratum  esset  in  cognomine,  Non  Bex  sum,  inquit,  sed  C<Bsar.^ 

Dictum  sane  hujusmodi,  ut  si  diligenter  ezcutiatur,  vigor  ejus 

et  ponduB  vix  ezprimi  possit.      Primum  enim  recusationem 

nominis  prss  Be  ferebat,  sed  neutiquam  seriam.   Deinde  ingentem 

quandam  confidentiam  et  magnanimitatem  monstrabat;    ac  si 

CssariB  appellatio  illustrior  titulus  esset  quam  Regis;  quod 

baud  secus  evenit,  et  usque  in  hodiemum  diem  obtinuit.     Sed 

quod  illius  maxime  intererat,  hoc  dictum  summo  artificio  finem 

suum  urgebat.     Hoc  enim  innuebat  S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  re  levi,  hoc 

est  nomine  tantum  (nam  potestatem  regiam  jampridem  habebat)^ 

secum  contendere ;  ac  tali  nomine,  quale  coinplures  etiam  ex 

&miliis  obflcuriB  gerebant ;   nam  cognomen  Regis  multis  Ro- 

manorum  gentilitium  erat»  quemadmodum  et  nos  simile  quiddam 

nostro  idi(»nate  habemus. 

Ultimum  quod  hoc  loco  repetere  placet,  tale  fuit.  Cum 
Cassar  post  bellum  initum  Romam  occupasset,  atque  sanctius 
serarium  reclusisset,  ut  pecunias  ibi  congestas  in  usus  beUi  tol- 
leret,  resdtit  Metellus,  utpote  tunc  temporis  Tribunus;  cui 
Caesar^  Si  perstes,  inquit,  martuus  es.     Dein  reprimens  se  pau- 

>  Eccles.  zU.  11. 

*  Snetonliu  in  Julio,  c.  70.»  and  conf.  Appian  De  Bellis  Cioilibus^  IL  c.  93. 

*  Soetonlus,  ub.  sup.  c.  79.     App.  ii.  c  108.    The  anecdote  reminds  one  of  the  title 
Rey  GmmeXf  irUdi  was  gi?en  to  Fhilip  the  Second*8  fitvourlte  Buy  Gomez  de  SUvtu 
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Inm,  sabjeeit;  Adole^eens,  dvrius  est  mihi  hoe  dieere  quam 
facere^:  dictum  tam  mirifice  ex  terrore  et  dementia  eonflatum, 
ut  nihil  supra. 

Yerum  ut  C^sarem  mittamuflj  perspiouum  est  eum  probe 
flibi  conscium  susb  eximisB  eruditionis  fuiese ;  ut  liquet  ex  eo, 
quod  demiiantibus  nonnulllB  Lucii  Sylla  consilium  in  depo- 
nenda  dictatura,  cavillaDS  dixit;  Sylla  netcMt  literas,  dicUare 

Nunc  autem  tempus  videtur  imponendi  finem  huic  difiserta- 
tioni  de  arcta  conjunctione  militaris  virtutis  et  literarisD  (quid 
enim  in  hoc  genere  post  Alexandrum  et  Csesarem  afferri  potest?) 
nisi  quod  moyeor  unius  alterius  exempli  dignitate  et  insolentiay 
-eo  quod  tam  subito  transient  a  ludibrio  ad  miraculum.  Est 
autem  Xenophontis  philosophic  qui  e  Socratis  ludo  profectus 
est  in  Asiam  cum  Cyro  Juniore^  in  expeditione  contara  r^em 
Artaxeixem.  Hie  Xenophon  eo  tenure  peradolescena  fuit, 
et  nunquam  aciem  aut  castra  Tiderat,  neque  tunc  piSBfecturam 
aliquam  in  exercitu  gerebat,  sed  tantum  sponte  ob  amicitiam 
Proxeni  proficiscebatur.  Aderat  forte  fortuna,  cum  Falinus  a 
Magno  Rege  legatus  ad  Ortecos  venirety  postquam  Cyrus  in 
acie  occubuissetj  Or»ci  autem  (manipulns  tantummodo  homi- 
num)  duce  orbati^  in  medio  provinciarum  Per8i»>  a  patria  sua 
plurimorum  milliarium  interyallis  et  fluminibus  maximis  atque 
altissimis  interdud  essent  Legatio  hue  spectabat^  ut  positis 
armis  atque  deditis  se  regis  dementis  snbmitterent  Cui  lega- 
4ioni  antequam  publico  responsum  esset^  oomplures  ex  exoxutu 
fioniliariter  cum  Falino  colloquebantur,  inter  quoe  Xenophon 
ita  forte  locutus  est :  Ima,  inquit,  FaUney  hoc  duo  tantum  nobis 
jam  supertunif  arma  et  virtus;  si  igiiur  arma  dedamusy  cui  usui 
(obsecro)  nobis  erit  virtus  f  At  Falinns  subridens,  Ni  faJBer 
{inquit)  Atbtmensis  es  (adokseens)  et  philosophia  ineunMsy  at- 
fue  beUula  sunt  qucs  dieis;  sed  valde  erras,  si  virtutem  vestram 
regOs  copiis  parent  esse  arbitreris.^  Ecce  ludibrium ;  seqnitnr 
miraculum.  Noyitius  iste  ex  schola,  et  philosophus,  poetquam 
omnes  duces  et  profecti  proditione  interempti  essent,  decem 
millia  peditum  Babylone  in  Gneciam  reduxit  per  mediae  Regis 

1  Plut  in  Jul.  c.  35.  *  Sueton.  in  JuL  c  77. 

*  Tlw  ftorj  here  reAmred  to  is  told  in  the  i#iui6ati«,  iL  1.  IS.  But  !t  eecms  dew 
tliat  tbe  remariL  to  whicli  Phalyncu  replies  is  inoorrectlr  ascribed  to  XenophQii. 
Schneider  replaces  his  name  by  that  of  Theopompos.  Xenophon  who  then  held  no 
command  in  the  Greek  anny  could  scarcely  have  been  present  at  the  eonik»«ioe 
between  Fhalynns  and  the  generals,  and  the  next  sentmoe  «f  his  namttfe  taipDes 
that  he  only  kn«w  1^  report  what  had  pMied  thtK. 
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proYincias^  omnibus  ejus  copiis  firustra  obnitentibus ;  quo  fetcto 
Btaporem  injecit  oumibus,  Gnecis  autem  ab  eo  tempore  ingentes 
addidit  animos  et  spirituB  ad  Persarum  regnum  inYadendum  et 
BubYertendum*  Quod  et  mox  cogitavit  sane  et  deslgnavit 
Jason  Thessalus;  tentayit  et  inchoayit  Agesilaus  Spartanus; 
perfecit  demum  Alexander  Macedo^  omnes  literati  istius  praeyii 
egregio  freinore  incitati 

Pergamufl  ab  imperatoiia  militarique  virtute  ad  moralem^  et 
earn  quae  est  hominum  privatorum*  PrimOj  oertissimum  est 
Illud  poets, 

Scilicet  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  rinit  esse  feros.^ 

Emditio  dquidem  bumanas  mentes  feritate  atque  barbarie 
exnit  Veruntamen  opus  est,  ut  accentus  sit  in  voce  ilia  Fide^ 
Uter.  Nam  tumultuaria  cognitio  flectit  potius  in  contrarium. 
Emditio,  inquam,  levitatem,  temeritatem,  atque  insolentiam 
toUit ;  dum  omnia  pericida  et  ambigua  simul  cum  re  ipsa  sug- 
gerit,  rationum  et  argumentomm  pondera  in  utramque  partem 
librat,  prima  quseque  quae  se  offerunt  animo  eique  arrident  pro 
suspectis  habet,  iterque  omne  tanquam  explorato  inire  docet. 
Eadem  admirationem  remm  ranam  et  nimiaro  eyellit,  radicem 
ipgamomnisinfirmiconsilii:  quippeadmiramur  res,  vel  quia  noT» 
sunt,  yel  quia  magnse.  Quantum  ad  noyitatem,  nemo  est  qui 
Eteras  et  remm  contemplationem  penitus  imbiberit,  quin  illud 
cordi  impressum  habeat,  NU  novi  super  terram^  Neque  enim  pu- 
pamm  ludum  quisquam  magnopere  mirabitur,  qui  pone  aul»a 
caput  inserens  organa  quibus  moventnr  et  filamenta  cemit. 
Quantum  ad  magnitudinem,  quemadmodum  Alexander  Magnus 
ingentibus  prseUis  et  victoriis  in  Asia  assuetus,  cum  interdum  ac- 
ciperet  e  Grsecia  literas  de  expeditionibus  et  dimicationibus  qui- 
busdam  illic  fiiciis,  qu»  plerunque  propter  pontem  aliquem  aut 
castellum,  ant  ad  summum  pro  expugnatione  oppidi  alicujus, 
SDscipiebantiir,  dicere  solebat^  Videri  svbi  nuncium  allatum  de 
ranarum  et  murium  puffna,  de  qua  Homerus^:  sic  certe,  qui  tmi- 
versitatem  rerum  ejusque  fabricam  intueatur,  illi  terr®  globus, 

*  Ofid,  Ex.  Pont  il.  9.  47  ;  but  not  quite  aocurately  quoted.  It  has  not  perhaps 
been  remarked  that  Ovid  seems  to  have  taken  this  gnome  fh>m  Theophrastus :  Zwtti 
f^  4  vwMo,  Kok  torn  w^ofrn  ^ftoAo^oCtf-i,  iifitpdvw  rks  f^vx^t  if^powru  rh  dupuv^cf 
«a2  trywwfum.  Theophnstns,  hi  the  additions  to  Stoteus,  first  published  by  Oaisfofd 
(p.  419.  cfbte  edition  or  the  Florihffum.) 

*  "There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." — Eede$.  i.  9. 

*  Ik  was  of  an  engagement  between  Antfpater  and  Agls  that  Alexander  spokt  as  a 
MM^X^    It  took  place  iost  after  ^ebaMf  of  AitehL    Fhrt.  to  AgeslL  o.  16. 
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cam  hcHninibiis  saperstantibns,  (si  divinitatem  animaram  BepcH 
nas)  haud  majus  quidpiam  yidebitur  quam  colliculus  formi- 
canim ;  qaonim  alise  cum  granis,  alise  cum  ovis  Buis,  aliaB  vacuse, 
omnes  hinc  inde  circa  exiguum  pulvisculi  acervum  replant  et 
cursitant.^  Porro  eruditio  aufert^  aut  saltern  minuit,  limorem 
mortis  atque  adversse  fortumej  quo  nihil  magis  virtutibus  mori- 
busque  officere  solet.  Si  enim  animus  cujuspiam  contemplatione 
mortalitatis  et  rerum  natune  corruptibilis  imbutus  fuerit  et 
intinctusyjuxta  cum  Epicteto  sentiet;  qui,  cum  pridie  exiens 
mulierculam  ob  firactam  ollam  plorantem  cemeret,  postridie 
etiam  exiens  aliam  mortuum  filium  deflentem  conspiceret,  dixit : 
Heri  vidi  fragUem  frcaigiy  hodie  vidi  mortalem  moru^  Quare 
optime  et  valde  sapienter  Yirgilius  cognitionem  causarum  cum 
metus  omnis  profligatione  copulavit,  tanquam  concomitantia; 

Fcelix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 
Quique  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatom 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  ayarL' 

"Svans  longum  esset  singula  percurrere  remedia,  quae  singulis 
animi  morbis  doctrina  suppeditat;  aliquando  yitiosos  humores 
expurgansy  nonnunquam  obstructiones  aperiens,  alias  concocti- 
onem  juvans,  alias  appetitum  excitans,  non  raro  vulnera  ejus 
et  ulcera  sanans,  et  similia.  Quare  concludam  cum  hoc,  quod 
Tridetur  rationem  habere  totius ;  ita  nimirum  animum  doctrinam 
disponere  et  flectere,  ut  nunquam  protinus  acquiescat  et  tan- 
quam congeletur  in  defectibus  suis,  quin  incitet  se  semper  pro- 
gressumque  spiret  Nescit  illiteratus  quid  sit  in  se  descendere 
aut  secum  inire  rationes,  aut  quam  suavis  vita  sit  quse  indies 
sentit  se  fieri  meliorem^ ;  si  qua  forte  virtute  pr»ditus  sit,  earn 

'  **Fonnicarum  iste  discnnus  est  la  aogusto  laborantiam.'* — Seneca,  Qmcui,  NaiX 
in  pneC 

*  See  Eplctetus's  Enehiridioth  chapters  8.  and  33.  for  the  idea  which  is  here  pre- 
sented, I  know  not  on  what  authority,  in  a  dramatic  form.  It  was  probably  fiuniliar 
to  the  minds  of  the  later  Stoics.    Comi»are  Plutarch,  ComoL  ad  JpolL 

*  Georgics,  ii.  490. 

*  [In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  this  sentence  is  given  In  Latin,  as  if  it  were  a 
quotation:  **  Suayisslma  vita  indies  sentire  se  fieri  meliorem."  In  the  PramMs  it  is 
given  in  a  form  slightly  different:  **Suavissima  vita  indies  meliorem  fieri.**]  Dante 
alludes  to  this  gnome, — 

**  £  come,  per  sentir  pid  dilettansa. 
Bene  operando  I'uom,  di  giomo  in  giomo 
S'  accorge  che  la  sua  virtute  avanza,  &c.     Ptirad.  xviii  58. 
It  comes  originally  firom  the  Memorabilia :  [though  not  |n  so  sententious  a  shape. 
Hal  fjApf  rovT6  yt  o!a$a  in  ol  itikv  ol6fitvoi  firfity  f?  irpdrrtw  odit  c^^tpcUyoprm,  oi  M 
iiyo6fjievoi  koK&s  rpox^p^ty  ^avrols  ^  yeotpyiatf  ^  vavtcXripiat^  ^  oAA*  S,  ri  Kv  rvyx^^^^etw 
ipyaf^6fuvot  &s  «J  Tpdrroyrts  ^h^paivovrax  ;  oUi  olv  hnrh   vdvrwv  roingy  ro^oArv 
ilBotfiiv  cImu  Sotiv  irh  rov  iavr6y  re  iryua$ai  fi^Krlot  y^ywBat^  mU  ^Uoirs  itftebfeus 
KToaBaii  *B7^  roitw  8iarcAA>  ravra  w/jfw.— Zen,  Mem.  i.  6.] 
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Tenditftbit^scilicet,  et  ubique  spectandam  exponet,  eaque  utetiir 
forsitan  commode^  quam  tamen  ezcolere  et  augere  negligit. 
fiursus^  si  quo  vitio  laborat,  artem  atque  induBtriam  iUud  ce- 
landi  atque  occultandi,  minime  autem  corrigendi,  adhibebit; 
tanqaam  malus  messor,  qxd  perpetuo  demetit,  falcem  autem 
imnquam  ezacuit^  Literatus  contra  non  tantum  utitur  animo 
viTtutesque  exercet^  sed  continuo  emendat  se  et  in  virtutem 
'  proficit.  Lno,  ut  in  summa  dicam^  pro  certo  est  veritatem  et 
booitafem  distingui  tantum  sicut  sigillum  et  impressionem ; 
nam  reritas  bonitatem  signat;  et  contra,  vitiorum  ao  pertur^ 
bationum  procelbe  ex  erroris  et  falsitatia  nubibus  erumpunt^ 

A  virtute  transeamus  ad  potentiam  et  imperium ;  et  dispicia- 

mus,  A  uspiam  inveniatur  tanta  potentia  et  regnum^  quanto 

eruditio  hominis  naturam  investit  et  coronat     Yidemus  digni-* 

tatem  imperandi  sequi  dignitatem  ejus  cui  imperatur.   Imperium 

in  belluas  et  pecora,  quale  bubulcorum  aut  opilionum^  res  yilis ; 

imperium  in  pueros,  quale  ludimagistrorum,  minus  honorificum ; 

imperium  in  mancipia  potius  dedecori  est  quam  honori ;  neque 

multo  pneatantius  est  imperium  tjrannorum  in  populum  ser- 

idlem  atque  animis  et  generosa  indole  exutum.     Unde  ho6 

semper  manavit  judicium^  honores    in  liberis  monarcbiis  aut 

rebuspublicis  suaviores  esse  quam  sub  tjrannis,  quia  imperium 

honorificum  magis  supra  volentes  est,  quam  supra  invitos  et 

eoactoa.     Ideoque  Yirgilius,  cum  ex  intimo  artificio  inter  bu-» 

manos  honores  longe  vellet  optimos  expromere,  quos  Augusta 

Ccaari  assignaret,  in  hsec  ipsa  verba  loquitur ; 

.'  t  Victorque  volentes 

Per  popuIoB  dat  JTira,  viamqne  afiectat  Oljnipo.^ 

Ast  imperium  scientiaB  longe  Celsius  est  quam  imperium  in 

Toluntatem,  licet  liberam  et  non  astrictam.     Ilia  enim  rationi> 

fideij  et  intellectui  ipsi  dominatur,  qui  est  altissima  pars  animi 

et  volnntatem  ipsam  regit.      Etenim  nulla  proculdubio  terrena 

est  i>otestas  quse  in  spiritibus  hominum  et  animalibus,  eorumque 

co^tationibus  et  phantasiis,  assensu  quoque  et  fide,  thronun\ 

et  quaa  cathedram  suam  erigit  et  coUocat,  prseter  doctrinam 

et  scientiam.     Ac  idcirco  videmus  detestabilem  illam  et  im- 

mensam  delectationem,  qua   hseresiarch®,  falsi  prophetsB,  et 

impostores  magni  perfiinduntur  et  rapiuntur,  postquam  sense* 

"*  [The  original  edition  has  erumperuni :  a  misprint  which  is  corrected  in  Rawley*i 
edttSon,  163&]    See  on  the  lelation  between  Veritas  and  bonitas,  S.  Thomas,  Sum, 
T^^dof,  I.  q.  le. 
•  Georg.iv.561 
VOX.  I.  11 
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rint  in  fide  et  oonBcientiis  hominum  ccepisse  86  regnare ;  tantam 
certe^  ut  qui  earn  semel  degnstaverit  nullis  fere  persecutiombus 
ant  tormentis  adigi  possit  nt  hoc  regno  se  abdicet.  Sicat  antem 
hoc  illnd  est ^  quod  in  Apocaljpsi  didtur  abyssus  sive  profunda 
SathafUB ' ;  ita  e  contrario  justos  et  legitimus  in  ammoa  ho- 
minum  dominatuB,  veritatis  ipsa  evidentia  ac  commendatione 
dnlciflsima  stabilitus,  sane  quam  proxime  ad  potestatis  divins 
similitudinem  acoedit 

Quod  ad  fortunas  et  honores  spectat,  munificentia  doctrins 
non  no  regna  Integra  et  respublicas  locupletat'et  ditat,  ut  non 
hominum  etiam  privatorum  fortunas  et  opes  amplificet  et 
evehat  Yetns  enim  observatio  est^  Homemm  pluribus  sap- 
peditasse  victum  quam  Syllam^  Caesaran^  aut  Augustum ;  licet 
tot  congiaria^  tot  donativa,  tot  agrorum  assignationes  laigiti 
sint.  Certe  difficile  dictu  est»  arma  an  literte  pliirium  fortunas 
constituerint.  Quin  si  de  summa  potestate  loquamur,  Tidemus, 
A  anna  aut  jus  h»reditatis  ]Regnum  contulemnty  at  literarum 
sorti  ssspius  cessit  Sacerdotium^  quod  regni  semper  fuit  rivale.^ 

RursuB,  si  delectationem  jucunditatemque  scientiie  intuesr 
risj  multxun  sane  ilia  voluptates  alias  onmes  exuperat.  Quid 
enim?  Num  forte  affectuum  voluptates  tanto  intervallo  ob- 
lectamenta  sensuum  excedent,  quanto  voti  assecutio  foelix  can-> 
liunculam  aut  coenam;  et  hon  pari  gradatione  intellectos 
voluptates  eas  qu»  sunt  affectuum  transcendent?  Incetms 
oblectationibus  satietas  est  finitima,  et  postquam  paulo  in- 
yeteraverint,  flos  ipsarum  et  venustas  marcescit;  quo  docemur, 
non  illas  liquidas  reyera  voluptates  ac  sinceras  tuiaae,  sed  umbras 
tantum  et  fallacias  voluptatum,  non  tam  qualitate  sua  quam 
novitate  jucundas.  Unde  et  voluptarii  ssepius  fiunt  monachi, 
et  ambitiosorum  principum  senectus  tristior  fere  est  et  me- 
lancholia obsessa.  Scientise  autem  non  est  satietas^  verum  et 
fruendi  et  appetendi  perpetua  et  subinde  recurrens  vicissitudo; 
ut  necesse  sit  hujus  delectationis  bonum  simplex  eeae,  non  ex 
accidente,  aut  cum  fraude.  Neque  ilia  voluptaSj  quam  depingit 
LucretiuSj  ultimum  in  animo  locum  sortitur^ 

Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibiu  eqaora  ventia,  &c.* 

>  ner.  iL  24. 

'  CainpaneUa  tayt  tomewheN :  •<  To  Japhet  belong  law  ind  enqiire ;  Shcm  has  tbe 
priesthood ;  Ham  is  the  tynmt  and  the  elaye.**  I  regret  that  I  cannot  gfre  a  pndae 
reference  to  this  striking  remark. 

•  De  Nat  Rer.  ii.  1. 
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Suave  est  spectaculum  (inqiiit)  stantem  aut  ambtUantem  in 
Uttore,  navem  intueri  tempestate  in  man  jactatam :  suave  itidem 
ex  edUa  turri  duos  cemere  odes  cancursantes  in  planitie;  at  nil 
iulcius  est  hominif  quam  mens  per  doctrinam  in  aree  veritatis  col- 
beaia,  unde  aliarum  errares  et  labores  dispicere  possit. 

Denique,  ut  mittamus  vulgaxia  ilia  argumenta^  quod  per 
doctrinam  scilicet  homo  hamini  in  eo  prcBstet,  in  quo  ipse  brutis; 
quod  ope  doctrinse  ascendat  homo  intellectu  usque  ad  coelos^ 
quo  corpore  non  potest ;  et  alia  similia ;  cum  eo  concludamus. 
bono  faanc  £asertationem  de  literarum  exceUentiay  ad  quod 
humana  natura  ante  omnia  aspirate  hoc  est,  immortalitate  et 
asternitate.    Hue  enim  spectant  procreatio  sobolis,  nobilitatio 
familise,  aMlificia,  fundationesj  monumenta,  fama,  ac  denique 
hoinanorum  Totorum  summa.     Atqui  videmus  monumenta  in- 
genii  et  eruditionis  quanto  diutius  durent  quam  ea  quse  opere 
et  manu  &cta  sunt.     Annon  Homeri  cannina  yiginti  quinque 
annorum  centurias,  et  supra,  absque  unius  syllab®  aut  litercp 
jactura  durayerunt?      Quo  spatio  inniunera  palatia,  templa, 
castella,  urbes,  collapsa  sunt  aut  diruta.    Picturad  ao  statute  Cyri, 
Alexandria  Caesaris,  imo  regum  et  principum  multo  recentiorum, 
nuUo  jam  sunt  modo  parabiles ;  archetypa  enim  ipsa  jamdudum 
confecta  vetostate  perierunt,  exempla  autem  indies  primigenia 
similitudine  mulctantur*     At  ingeniorum  imagines  perpetuo  in- 
tegra  manent  in  librisj  nullis  temporum  injuriis  obnoxisB,  utpote 
qu»  jugem  renovationem  recipere  possimt ;    quanquam  nee 
imagines  dici  proprie  possint,  quia  perpetuo  generant  quodam- 
modo,  seminaque  sua  in  animos  hominum  spargunt,  atque 
statibus  subsequentibus  infinitas  actiones  opinionesque  susci- 
tant  et  pro^gnunt.     Quod  si  navis  inventum  res  existimata 
tam  nobilis  et  admirabilis  fuerit,  quad  opes  mercesque  hinc 
inde  transportat,  regiones  locis  disjunctissimas  participatione 
fimctuum  et  commodorum  consociat ;   quanto  rectius  literal 
celebrari  debent,  quas,  tanquam  naves  sulcantes  oceanum  tem- 
poris,  remotissima  saecula  ingeniorum  et  inventorum  commercio 
et  societate  copulant  ?    Porro  videmus  nonnullos  philosophonun 
qui  maxime  immersi  erant  sensibns  minimeque  divini,  atque 
immortalitatem  animae  praefracte  negabant;  hoc  tamen  vi  veri- 
tatis adactos  concessisse,  quoscunque  motus  et  actus  anima 
humana  absque  corporis  organo  prasstare  possit,  eos  etiam  post 
mortem  permanere  probabile  esse ;  quales  nimirum  erant  intel- 
lectus,  minime  autem  affectuum  motus.    Adeo  scilicet  scientia 
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immortalis  visa  est  res  illis,  atque  incomipiibilifl.^  Kos  autem 
quibos  dlvina  revelatio  illaxit»  conculcantes  li»o  mdimeata 
atque  ofiuciaa  sensuum^  novimns  non  solum  mentemj  sed  et 
affectus  perpurgat08»  neque  animam  tantum,  sed  etiam  corpus 
ad  immortalitatem  assumptum  in  suo  tempore.  Sedenim  me- 
mmerint  homines^  et  nunc  et  alias  ubi  opus  fuit,  me  in  proba- 
tionibus  de  dignitate  sdentiiB  inde  ab  initio  sejunxisse  testimonia 
diyina  ab  humanis ;  quam  metbodum  constanter  retinui^  sepa- 
ratim  utrunque  ezplicans. 

Quamvis  vero  b»c  ita  sint^  nequaquam  tamen  boc  mibi  aa- 

mo,  neque  me  consequi  posse  confido^  ut  tdla  causs  bujus  pro 

doctrina  peroratione  aut  actione  judida  resdndam,  vel  .^Isopici 

ffollt,  qui  granum  bordei  gemmie  pnetulit ;  vel  MteUB,  qui  cum 

arbiter  factus  esset  inter  Apollinem  Musamm^  et  Panem  ovzum 

prsesidem^  opulentiie  pahnam  detulit;  Tel  Paridis,  qui  spreta 

sapientia  ao  potentia  primas  voluptati  et  amori  dedit;   vel 

AgrippiiuB,  eligentis^  Occidat  matrem  modo  imperet'^,  imperium 

licet  cum  conditione  detestanda-  praeoptantis ;  vel  Ufyssis,  qui 

vetulam  prcBtulit  immortalitatiy  typi  certe  eorum  qui  oonsueta 

optimis  pneponimt ;  plurimaque  ejusmodi  judicia  popularia. 

HaBC  enim  antiquum  obtinebunt:   verum  et  illud 

etiam  manebit^  cui  innixa  est  semper  doctrina 

tanquam  firmissimo  fundamento^  quodque 

nunquam  labefactari  poterity 

Justificata  est  Sapientia 

afilmsids^ 


'  The  doctrine  of  the  tool^b  immortality  here  referred  fo  Is  that  whlcb  was  attributed 
to  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who  are  here  contrasted  with  the  Platonlsts,  as  hetaig 
more  **  immersed  in  the  senses.**  What  Aristotle's  opinion  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  really  was,  is  a  qocstion  which  when  his  philosophy  hegan  to  be  studied  indepco- 
dently  of  the  scholastic  theology  attracted  great  attention.  I  may  refer  pwTtirwlsrfy 
to  the  celebrated  work  of  Fomponatios.  In  common  with  others  who  in  his  day  pR>- 
fessed  themselyes  IbHowers  of  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  obtained,  periiips 
not  undeservedly,  the  repatation  of  holding  irrellgioas  opinions  on  this  and  on  eOcr 
questions.  It  is  well  known  that  about  the  same  time  a  school  of  PiatonJsts  was 
onned,  whose  cqpinions,  so  fkr  at  least  as  related  to  natural  religion,  were  fevonnbty 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Aristotelians.  Beside  Fomponattus,  the  QfumL  Mpat, 
of  Caesalpinus,  il.  c.  8.,  may  be  referred  to. 

*  <•  Ooddat  dum  impeiet."—  The.  Ann,  xiv.  9.  *  a  Matt  mL  lOu 
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AD  BEGEM  SUUll^ 

Consent AKEUM  videri  poesit,  tametei  non  raro  seous  eveniati 
(Bex  optiine)  at  qui  sobole  nmnerosa  aucti  euntj  quique  irn^ 
mortalitatem  suam  in  posteris  ipsorum  quasi  prospectanl*,  pra^ 
cseteria  mortalibus  sint  soUiciti  de  statu  futurorum  temporom; 
utpote  quibus  satis  intelligunt  charissima  iUa  sua  tandem  debere 
pignora  transmitti*  Elizabetlia  regina^  propter  ritam  ccelibem^ 
bospes  potius  in  mundo  quam  incola  fuit ;  sua  quidem  tempora 
omavit^  et  in  multis  beavit.  Enimvero  tuse  Majestati  (cui 
Deus  pro  benignitate  sua  dedit  tot  suscipere  liberos^  dignoa 
certe  qui  te  perpetuent^  cujusque  stas  vigens  et  thorns  foecundua 
adhao  plure8pollicetur)^U8quequaque  conyenit  non  modo  tuum 
(quod  fads)  sieculum  irradiare^  verum  etiam  ad  ilia  curas  tuas 
extendere  qu»  m^noria  omms  alat  quaeque  ipsa  intueatnr  aeter« 
nitas*  Inter  ea  autem  (nisi  studium  meum  erga  literas  me  fallit) 
nil  dignius  est  aut  nobilius  quam  si  dotetur  orbis  terrarum 
AtiffmentU  Scientiartan  solidis  et  fructuosis,  Quousque  enim 
tandem  pauculos  aliquos  scriptores  statuemus  nobis  tanquam 
Columnas  Herculis^  ne  plus  ultra  in  doctrinis  progrediamur ; 
cum  Iiabeamus  Majestatem  tuam  instar  lucidi  et  benigni  sjderis^ 
quod  nos  inter  navigandum  conducat  et  fortunet? 

Ut  jgitur  ad  rem  redeamus:  Beoolamus  jam  et  nobiscum 
perpendamus  quid  principes  yiri  aliique  hue  usque  ad  literarum 
ampli^cationem  attulerint^  quid  pra^termiserint?     Hoc  autem 

1  Here  tlie  fint  part  of  the  InstaMroHo  Magna^  the  PartUwiMa  Sdmiiarum,  properly 
begins ;  the  nine  following  pages  being  the  preface. — /.  iS^ 

*  This  pa«age,  being  translated  Anom  the  Advancement  of  Ittarning^  must  be 
ooDiidcred  of  course  as  written  in  I60d.«*/.  S» 
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presse  et  distincte  excutiamus  sennone  quodam  activo  et  mas- 
CUI05  nusquam  digrediendo,  ml  amplificando.  Ponatur  igitur 
illud  (quod  quivis  concedat)  opera  qussque  maxima  et  difficQ- 
lima  vel  pnemiormn' amplitudine*  Tel  coDfiiliomm  prudentia  et 
sanitate,  vel  labormn  conjunctione  superari ;  quorum  primum 
conatum  extimulat,  secundum  ambages  et  errores  tollit,  ter- 
tium  mortalium  fragilitati  succurrit.  At  inter  luec  tria  merito 
primas  tenet  consilii  prudentia  et  sanitas ;  hoc  est,  monstratio  et 
delineatio  vios  rectse  et  proclivis  ad  rem  quss  proponit  peragen- 
dam :  Claudus  enim  (quod  did  solet)  in  via  anievertit  eursarem 
extra  vianu  Et  Salomon,  perapposite  ad  banc  rem ;  JPerrum 
81  retiuum  fuerity  viribtu  utendum  majaribus ;  quod  vera  ntper 
omnia  prcBvalet  est  sapientia.^  Quibus  verbis  inntdt,  medii 
prudentem  electionem  efficadus  conducere  ad  rem,  quam  yirium 
aut  intentionem  ay  t  accumulationem.  Haec  ut  dicam  illud  im- 
pellit,  quod  (salvo  semper  eorum  bonore  qui  de  literis  quomo- 
docunque  meruerunt)  perspicio  atque  animadverto  opera  eomm 
fttque  acta  pleraque  ad  magnificentiam  potius  et  nominis  sui 
iuemoriam  quam  ad  scientiarum  ipsarum  profectum  et  augmenta 
spectasse,  et  literatorum  potius  numerum  auxisse  quam  artibus 
ipsis  multum  incrementi  attulisse. 

Actiones  autem  et  opera  quas  ad  literas  amplificandas  per- 
tinent circa  tria  versantur  objeeta:  circa  literarum  Sedes; 
eirca  Libros  ;  et  circa  Personas  eruditomm.  Quemadmodum 
enim  aqua,  sive  ex  coelesti  rore  descendens  sive  ex  fontibus 
Bcaturiens,  facile  dispergitur  et  disperditur,  nisi  colligatur  in 
aliqua  receptacula,  ubi  per  unionem  et  congregationem  se  sns- 
tentare  et  fovere  possit,  (quem  in  finem  excogitavit  solertia 
humana  aquasductus,  cistemas,  stagna ;  eaque  etiam  variis  oma- 
mentis  condecoravit,  quae  magnificentise  et  dignitati  uon  minus 
quam  usui  et  necessitati  deserviant,)  similiter  liquor  iste  scien- 
tial pretiosisdmus,  sive  a  divina  inspiratione  destillet  sive  e 
sensibus  exiliat,  mox  periret  omnis  atque  evanesceret,  nisi  con- 
servaretur  in  libris,  traditionibus,  coUoquiis ;  ac  praedpue  in 
locis  certis  his  rebus  destanatis,  quales  sunt  Academias,  Col- 
legia, Scholee  s  ubi  et  permanentes  habeat  sedes,  et  crescendi 
insuper  et  se  congregandi  copiam  et  facultatem. 

Ac  primo,  opera  quss  ad  Musarum  Sedes  spectant  quataor 
numerantur;  £dificiorum  structura,  Froventuum  dotatio,  Pii* 

I  £cde«.  z.  10. 
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Tilegiomm  ooncessio,  DisciplinsD  lex  et  institutio ;  qua  omnia 
ad  Beeeasom  et  otiam  (ut  plurimum)  conferunt^  et  ad  vaca* 
iionem  a  curia  et  molestiis :  qualia  aunt  quso  ad  alvearia  conati- 
tuenda  in  uaum  mellia  requirit  Yii^giliua ; 

Frincipio  eedes  apibiu  statioque  petenda, 
Qao  neque  ait  Yentis  aditiu,  &c.^ 

At  opera  circa  libros  duo  aunt  pnecipua :  primum  bibliothecaB, 
in  qmbua,  tanquam  mauaolasia^  priacorum  aanctorum  reliquiao, 
Tirtutia  plena,  condita^  aunt;  aecundo,  novae  editionea  autho- 
rum,  emendatioribua  impreaaionibua,  fidelioribua  yeraionibua, 
utilioribua  commentariia,  annotationibua  magia  diligentibua,  et 
hujuamodi  fionulitio,  inatructae  et  omatad. 

PoiTo  opera  qu»  literatarum  hominum  persanas  reapiciunt 
(pneterquam  quod  ipai  omandi  aint  et  promovendi)  aunt  etiam 
duo :  remuneratio  et  deaignatio  Lectorum  in  artibua  jamdudum 
inventia  et  cognitia ;  et  remuneratio  ac  deaignatio  Scriptorum 
circa  eaa  doctrinao  partea  quae  non  aatia  hactenua  excultas  aut 
elaborata  aunt. 

Hffic  aummatim  opera  aunt  et  acta,  in  quibua  inclytorum 
principum  aliorumque  illuatriimi  yirorum  promerita  erga  rem 
liteiariam  claruerunt.  De  particulari  alioujua  conunemoratione 
qui  de  literia  bene  meruit  cogitanti,  occurrit  illud  Ciceronia^ 
quod  eimi  poat  reditum  auum  ad  gratiaa  promiacue  agendaa 
impulit ;  Difficile  non  aliquem,  ingratum  quenquam  pr<Bterire.^ 
Potiua  (ex  Scripturarum  conailio)  apatium  intueamur  quod 
adhuc  reatat  in  atadio  decurrendum,  quam  oculoa  reflectamuaad 
ea  qu»  a  tergo  jampridem  reliquimua. 

Primum  igitur,  inter  tot  totiua  Europa  collegia  prsedariaaime 
fimdata,  omnia  ilia  certia  profeaaionibua  deatinata  eaae  demiror^ 
nulla  liberis  atque  univeraalibua  artium  et  acientiarum  atudiia 
dedicata.  Nam  ai  quia  judicet  doctrinam  omnem  referendam 
eaae  ad  uaum  et  actionem,  recte  aapit ;  veruntamen  fiicile  eat 
isto  modo  prolabi  in  errorem  ilium  quem  fEibula  perantiqua 
peratringit;  in  qua  caetera  corporia  membra  litem  ventriculo 
intenderunt,  quod  neque  motum  praberet  ut  artua,  neque 
senaum  ut  caput;  quamvia  interea  alimentum  coctum  atque 
confectum  yentriculua  ille  in  reliquum  corpua  divideret.  Plane 
eodem  modo,  qui  in  philoaophia  ac  contemplationibua  univer- 

'  Georg.  iv.  8. 

»  w  JUffidle  est  noo  aUquem,  nefrs  quenquam  pneterire,"  —  deenh  PMRed.  c.  13^ 
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aafiboB  poatom  onme  Btadiom  inane  atqne  ignavum  arintntoT) 
non  anunadvertit  aingulis  profeasionibuB  et  artibuB  emde 
aaocnm  et  robor  aappeditari.  Atque  oeite  persuasom  habeo, 
banc  ipeam  haad  minimam  caosam  foiase  cor  fodioior  doctrina 
progreasaa  bnc  uaqae  retardatus  dt ;  qaod  opera  hisce  fun- 
damentalibiiB  acientiia  navata  sit  tantom  in  transitu,  neque 
baostos  pleniores  inde  epotL  Nam  d  arborem  solito  fractno- 
aiorem  fieri  cupias,  de  ramia  medicandis  frostra  cogitaTeiis; 
terra  ipsa  circa  radicem  subigenda  et  gleba  Iietior  admovenda, 
aut  nibil  egeria.  Neque  mrsua  ailentio  pneternuttenduni  est, 
banc  coll^omm  et  societatum  in  usum  tantmnmodo  doctrinis 
profesaoris  dedicationem  non  solum  scientiarum  incrementlA 
inimicam  faisse^  sed  etiam  in  regnorum  et  rerompablicanun 
detrimentum  cemisse.  Hinc  enim  fieri  solet  ut  priocipes, 
delectum  babituri  ministrorum  qui  rebus  civilibus  tractandia 
Bint  idonei^  ejusmodi  bominum  miram  solitudinem  circa  se 
reperiant ;  propterea  quod  non  babeatur  educado  aliqna  col- 
legULtA  in  bos  usus  destinata,  ubi  scilicet  bonunes  a  Datura  ad 
boc  facti  et  comparati,  (pneter  artes  alias)  bistoria?,  linguis 
modemby  libris  et  tractatibus  politicise  praecipue  incumbaiit;  at 
inde  ad  civilia  munera  ma^  babiles  et  instructi  accedant 

Quoniam  vero  fundatores  coUegioram  plardanty  pnelectaonam 
vero  rigant ;  sequitur  jam  ordine,  ut  dicam  quid  in  publicis 
lectionibus  desideretur.  Nimirum  impix>bo  vel  maxime  tenui- 
tatem  stipendiorum,  pnelectoribus  sive  artium  sive  profesaonTun 
(prassertim  apud  nos)  assignatam.  Interest  enim  inprimis  pro- 
gressus  in  scientiis,  ut  lectores  in  unoquoque  genere  ex  optinuB 
instructissimisque  eligantur ;  utpote  quorum  opera  non  inosTun 
transitorium,  sed  ad  sufficiendam  sobolem  scientiae  in  Bteciila 
adbibeatur.  Id  fieri  nequit,  nisi  pnemia  et  conditiones  tales 
constituantnr  quibus  eminentissimus  quisque  in  ea  arte  plane 
contentus  esse  possit ;  ut  illi  demum  grave  non  sit  in  eodem 
munere  immori,  neque  practicgm  cogitet  Quocirca  scientis 
ut  floreanty  militaris  lex  servanda  Davidis  j  ut  tBqua  esset  pars 
descendentis  ad  pralium  et  manentis  ad  sarcinas ' ;  sarcinis  losie 
alitor  prospectum  erit.  Sic  lectores  in  scientiis  sunt  tanquaxn 
conservatores  et  custodes  totius  literarii  apparatus  unde  praxis 
et  militia  deinceps  scientiarum  instruatur ;  proinde  squum  est 

■  1  Sam.  XXX.  24.  Similarly  it  WM  provided  by  the  Uwi  of  Alfooso  tbe  WiK,  In 
accordance  witli  earUer  usage,  that  no  divJson  of  spoil  should  be  made  unlU  th«e  to 
Pttwult  of  the  enemy  had  returned  to  the  camp.     See  the  Side  IKuHdm,  IL  86. 1. 
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at  meroee  ipsomm  lucra  practicorum  eziequare  possii  Aliter 
d  patribos  seientiarum  praemia  non  constituaiitar  satis  ampla  et 
lacnlenta^  eveniet  illud^ 

£t  patnun  inYalldi  referent  jejania  nati.* 

Defectum  nunc  notabo  aliunij  in  quo  alchjmista  quispiam  in 

auxilinm  adyocandus  foret;  cum  id  genus  honuDum  studiosis 

autborea  mnt,  ut  libros  vendant^  fomaces  exstruant^  Minerram 

ac  Musas  (tanquam  yirgines  steriles)  deserant,  ac  Yulcano  ee 

appficent;    Fatendum  est  enimvero  tarn  ad  penetralia  contem- 

plationis  quam  ad  operativ»  fiructum  in  nonnullis  scientiis 

(prassertim  Naturali  Philosopbia  et  Medicina)  baud  unica  sub* 

sicUa  e  Hbris  petenda  esse.     Qua  in  re  neutiquam  omnino  cessavit 

mani£centia  bominum ;  quippe  videmus  non  libros  magis  quam 

ephflsras^  globes,  astrolabia,  mappas».  et  alia  similia,  ut  admini- 

cula  qusedam  astronomisd  et  cosmograpbiae  comparari  et  studio 

preberi.    Yidemus  etiam  loca  nonuulla,  Medicinss  studio  dicata, 

bortos  babere  pro  simplicium  cujusque  generis  inspectione  et 

notitia;  nee  usu  mortuorum  corporum  ad  obsenrationes  ana- 

tomieas  destituL    Casterum  bsMS  ad  pauca  spectant.    In  genere^ 

pro  certo  babeatur^  magnos  in  rebus  naturae  abditis  eruendis  et 

reserandis  pn^essus  vix  fieri  posse^  nisi  ad  experimental  sive 

Yulcani  sive  Daedali  (fomacis  scilicet  aut  macbinas)  vel  cigus- 

cnnque  alterius  generis^  sumptus  abunde  suppeditentur.     Ideo* 

que  sicut  principum  secretariis  et  emissariis  conceditur  exbibere 

radones  expensarum  pro  diligentiis  suis  in  explorando  et  em- 

endo  res  novas  et  arcana  civilia ;  similiter  et  exploratoribus  ac 

speenlatoribus  Naturae  satis&ciendum  de  expensis  suis ;  alias 

de  quamplurimis  scitu  dignissimis  nunquam  fiemus  certiores* 

Si  enim  Alexander  magnam  vim  pecuniae  suppeditavit  Ari- 

stoteliy  qua  condaceret  venatores^  aucupes^  piscatores^  et  alios^ 

quo  instructior  accederet  ad  conscribendam  bistoriam  Ani« 

malium ;  certe  majus  quiddam  debetur  iis^  qui  non  in  saltibus 

naturae  pererrant,  sed  in  labyrintbis  artium  viam  sibi  aperiunt. 

Defectus  etiamnum  alius  nobis  observandus  (magni  certe 
momenii),  neglectus  quidam  est,  in  academiarum  rectoribus, 
consoltationis;  in  regibus  sive  superioribus,  visitationis ;  in 
bunc  finem,  ut  diligenter  consideretur  et  perpendatur,  utrum 
praelectiones,  disputationes,  aliaque  exercitia  scbolastica  anti- 
quitus  instituta  et  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  usitata^  continuare 

>  Gcorg.  Ui.  128. 
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faerit  ex  usu,  yel  potius  antiquare^  aliaqne  meliora  eabfititiiere. 
Etenim  inter  Majestatis  tue  canones  prudentissimos  ilium  re- 
perio ;  In  omni  vel  contuetudine  vel  exemplo,  tempara  Mpectanda 
iunt  quando  primum  res  easpta  ;  in  quibus  si  vel  confiuio  regnor 
verii  vel  insdtia,  derogat  iUud  in  primis  autharitati  rerum,  atque 
0mnia  reddU  suspecta.  Qttamobrem,  qoandoquidem  academia- 
nim  infitituta  plenmque  originem  traxerint  a  temporibus  hiace 
noBtrifl  baud  paulo  obscnrioribuB  et  indoctioribus^  eo  ma^ 
eonyenit  at  ezamini  denuo  subjiciantor.  Exemplmn  in  hoc 
genere  tinum  aut  alteram  proponam  in  rebufi  qu83  nuudme 
obyiiB  yidentor  et  fiuniliares.  Pro  more  receptom  est  (licet,  uti 
mihi  videtur^  perperam)  at  literarum  studiosi  Logicam  et  Rhe- 
toricam  prsBpropere  nimis  addiscant,  artes  sane  provectioribus 
magis  convenientes  quam  paeris  et  tyronibas*  Etenim  has  diue, 
si  vere  res  perpendatur^  sunt  ex  artibas  gravissimis;  com  sint 
Artes  Arthim,  altera  ad  jadiciam,  altera  ad  omatum.  Qoine- 
tiam  regulam  et  normam  continent^  res  et  materiam  subjectam 
vel  disponendi  vel  illustiandi.  Ideoqae  id  agere,  at  mentes 
reram  ignane  et  rades,  (qa»qae  nondam  id  coll^erant  qaod  a 
Cicerone  Sylva}  vel  Supellea^  appellator^  id  est  materiem  etco* 
piam  reram^)  initiam  ab  istis  sdientiis  somant ^  (ac  d  quis  discere 
vellet  ponderare  vel  metiri  vel  omare  Tentom,)  hand  aliad  pn>- 
fecto  parity  qaam  at  haram  artiam  virtus  et  facoltas  (qu»  per- 
magnas  sunt  et  latissime  difiasae)  fere  contemptas  jaoeant ;  atqae 
vel  in  puerilia  sophismata  affectationesque  ridicalas  degenerave- 
rint,  vel  saltem  existimatione  sua  haud  parum  mulctatas  sint 
Quinetiam  pnematura  et  intempestiva  ad  has  artes  aocessio 
dilutam  earam  atque  jejunam  traditionem  ac  tractationem  ne- 
cessario  secum  traxit,  qualis  nimirum  captui  puerorum  adaptetnr. 
Alterum  exemplum  (quod  adducam)  erroris,  qui  in  academiis 
jamdiu  inveteravit,  ejusmodi  est ;  quod  scilicet  inventionis  atque 
memorisB  in  exercitiis  scholasticis  fieri  solet  nimio  plus  noxium 
divortium.  lUic  siquidem  orationes  pleraeque  aut  omnino  pne- 
meditatffi  sunt^  adeo  ut  concepts  verbis  proferantur  et  inven- 
tioni  nihil  relinquatur ;  aut  plane  extemporariae,  ut  perparum 
relinquatur  memori»;  (cum  in  vita  commimi  et  praxi  rams  sit 
alterutrius  istorum  usus  seorsim^  sed  potius  mixtorad  ipsorom ; 
id  est  notarum  site  commentariorum^  atque  dictionis  subite ;) 
ita  ut  hoc  pacto  exercitia  ad  praxim  haud  nnt  accommodata,  nee 
imago  respondeat  vitas.     Illud  autem  in  exercitiis  perpetuo 

*  De  Ontor.  UL  26.  *  Orator,  c.  24« 
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tenendum  est ;  ut  omnia  (qnam  fieri  poteat)  maxime  repiwsen- 
tent  ea,  qius  in  vita  agi  solent;  alioqui  motiu  et  facultates 
mentis  pervertent^  non  pneparabunt.  Hujus  autem  rei  Veritas 
non  obscure  cemituT;,  cum  academici  ad  praxim  suanun  pr6- 
fessionum  vel  alia  civilis  Tits  munia  se  accingant;  quod  cum  , 
fiiciunt,  hunc  de  quo  loquimur  defectum  ipsi  in  se  cito  depre-  ' 
hendunt;  sed  citius  etianmum  alii.  Casterum  banc  partem, 
de  institutorum  academicorum  emendatione,  clausula  ilia  (ex 
CiBsaris  quadam  ad  Oppium  et  Balbum  epistola  desumpta)  con* 
clttdam:  Hoc  quemadmodum^fieri  possit,  nonnuUa  mild  in  mentem 
nenhmt,  ei  muha  reperiri  possunt ;  de  its  rebus  rogo  vae,  ut  coffp" 
taiUmem  mscipiatisJ 

Alter  defectus  quern  observo,  altius  paulo  quam  prscedens 
ascendit.  Quemadmodum  enim  doctrinarum  progressio  baud 
panmi  in  prudenti  regimine  et  institutione  academiamm  sin- 
gularam  consistit;  ita  magnus  ad  hoc  cumulus  accedere  possit^ 
si  academisB  universe  per  totam  Europam  sparsse  arctiorem 
conjunctionem  et  necessitudinem  contraber^nt.  Sunt  enim^  uti 
videmus^  multi  ordines  et  sodalitia,  qu»  licet  regnis  et  spatiis 
longmquis  disjuncta  sint,  tamen  societatem  et  tanquam  frater- 
nitatem  inter  se  ineunt  et  colunt ;  adeo  ut  babeant  prsfectos 
(alios  Provindales,  alios  Generales)  quibus  omnes  parent.  Et 
certe,  quemadmodum  natura  creat  fratemitatem  in  familiis; 
artes  mechanical  contrahunt  firatemitatem  in  sodalitiis ;  unctio 
divina  superinducit  fratemitatem  in  regibus  et  episcopis ;  vota 
et  regulsD  conciliant  fratemitatem  in  ordinibus ;  eodem  modo 
fieri  non  potest,  quin  intercedat  fratemitas  illustris  et  generosa 
inter  homines  per  doetrinas  et  illuminationes,  quandoquidem 
Deus  ipse  Paier  Luminum^  nuncupetur. 

PoBtremo  illud  queror  (de  quo  superius  nonnihil  prsemisi) 
quod  vel  nunquam,  vel  raro  admodimiy  publica  aUqua  extiterit 
designatio  virorum  idoneorum,  qui  vel  scriberent  vel  inqui* 
sitionem  institnerent  de  illis  scientiarum  partibus  in  quibus 
satis  adhuc  non  fuerit  elaboratum.  Cui  rei  illud  inserviet 
qnam  maxime,  si  tanquam  lustram  condatur  doctrinarum ;  et 
census  excipatnr,  quae  ex  illis  locupletes  sint  et  majorem  in 

'  Cc.  Ep.  ad  Att  iz.  8.  One  of  the  earliest  tracts  on  the  sutdect  of  univerBlty 
Tcform  Is  doubUefls  that  which  Feter  Ramus  (see  his  SeholtB.  Basil.  1569,  p.  1063.) 
addressed  to  Charles  the  Ninth.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  expenses  arising  from  fees,  &c., 
to  the  neglect  of  the  eMX  law  which  had  always  been  coldly  regarded  at  Paris,  and  to 
the  trifling  manner  in  which  the  scholastic  disputations  wen  conducted. 

'  &  James,!.  17. 
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modum  auctaei^  qiuo  autem  inopes  et  destitutae.  Opinio  eniai 
eopiiB  inter  causas  inopis  est;  atque  multitudo  libromm  luzu- 
riiB  potius  quam  penurise  indicium  quoddam  pr»  se  fert  Qiub 
tamen  redundantia  (si  quia  recte  judicet)  neutiqnam  delendis 
antehac  scriptis  libris^  eed  novis  melioribos  edendis^ tolli  debet; 
qui  ejus  generis  sint  ut,  tanquam  terpens  Mosis,  serpentes  Mago- 
rum  derorent.' 

Homm  quos  enumera\dmus  omnium  defectnum  remedia, 
pneter  illius  postremi;  quinetiam  ejusdem  postremi,  quoad 
partem  ejus  activam^  qu»  spectat  ad  designationem  scribentium ; 
opera  sunt  vere  basilica;  erga  qu«  privati  alicujus  conatus  et 
industria  fere  sic  se  habeat  ut  Mercurius  in  bivio ;  qui  digitum 
potest  in  viam  intendere^  pedem  inferre  non  potest.  At  specu- 
latira  ilia  pars^  quas  ad  ezamen  doctrinarum  (quid  nimirom  in 
singulis  desideretur)  pertinet,  etiam  industrial  hominis  privati 
patet.  Mihi  igitur  in  animo  est  perambulationem  doctrinarum 
et  lustrationem  generalem  et  fidelem  aggredi^  pnecipue  cum  in- 
quisitione  sedula  et  aocurata  quasnam  earum  partes  neglectaft 
incultaeque  jaceant^  hominum  industria  nondum  subactas  et  ad 
usum  conversaB ;  ut  hujusmodi  delineatio  et  registratio  et  publi* 
cis  designationibus  et  privatomm  spontaneis  laboribus  facem 
accendat«  In  quo  nihilominus  consilium  est  hoc  tempore^ 
omissiones  duntaxat  et  Desiderata  notare ;  non  autem  errores  et 
infoelicitates  redarguere.  Aliud  enim  est  inculta  loca  indicare^ 
aliud  cultural  modum  corrigere. 

Quam  quidem  ad  rem  cum  me  compare  et  accingor,  non  sum 
nescius  quantum  opus  moveam,  quamque  difficilem  provindam 
sustineam ;  etiam  quam  sint  vires  minime  Yoluntati  pares.  At- 
tamen  magnam  in  spem  venio,  si  ardentior  mens  eiga  litem 
amor  me  longius  provexerit,  usurum  me  excusatione  affectus ; 
quia  non  simul  cuiquam  conceditur  amare  et  sapere,*  Nescius 
equidem  non  sum  eandem  judicii  libertatem  aliis  relinquendam^ 
quam  ipse  usurpaveriuL  Equidem  libenter  seque  acceperim 
ab  aliis  ac  impertiverim  humanitatis  illud  ofBcium,  nam  qui 
erranti  comiter  monstrai  viam^^  &c  Prospicio  etiam  animo 
complura  ex  illis  quad  tanquam  omissa  et  desiderata  in  registrum 
boc  nostrum  referre  visum  fuerit,  in  diversas  censuras  incur* 
sura;  alia  scilicet  quod  sint  dudum  peracta^   et  jam  extent; 

>  Not  the  serpent  of  Moses,  but  Aaron's.     Ex.  vii.  12. 

'  "  Amare  et  sapere  viz  Deo  conceditur." — StMcm  PfweriUt. 

*  Ennius  ap.  Aul.  Gcll.  xa  4. 
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alia  quod  curiositatein  sapiant^  et  (ructum  promittant  perexilem; 
alia  quod  nimis  ardua  ezistant^  et  fere  impossibilia  quae  ab  ho- 
minibus  absolvantur.  Ad  priora  duo  quod  attinet»  res  ipsas 
pro  se  causam  agent.  Circa  postJ^emum  de  impossibilitate  ita 
statuo:  ea  omnia  possibilia  et  prsestabilia  ceusenda^  qute  ab 
aliquibus  perfici  possint,  licet  non  a  quibusvis ;  et  quae  a  multis 
conjunctim,  licet  non  ab  uno;  et  quad  in  successione  sasculorum^ 
licet  non  eodem  2SV0 ;  et  denique  quad  publica  cura  et  sumptu, 
licet  non  opibus  et  industria  singulorum.  Si  quia  tamen  sit, 
qui  malit  Salomonis  illud  usurpare,  Dicitpigery  Leo  est  in  via  ^ ; 
quam  illud  Yirgilii,  Postuntj  quia  posse  videntur^  ;  satis  mihi  erit 
si  labores  mei  inter  Tota  tantum  sive  optata  melioris  notaB  ha- 
beantur.  Sicut  enim  baud  omnino  rei  imperitum  esse  oportet, 
qui  quieationem  apposite  instituat ;  ita  nee  sensus  inops  yidea- 
tur,  qui  haudquaquam  absurda  optaverit.' 

*  Vtm,  zztL  13.  '  ^n.  v.  231. 

*  It  nay  be  conTeoieut  in  this  place  to  warn  the  reader  tbat  althougli  In  editing 
this  treatise  I  ba^e  followed  the  text  of  the  original  edition  as  exactly  as  I  conid,  and 
altered  no  word  without  notice  except  in  case  of  errors  obviously  accidental,  I  have 
nevertheless  not  attempted  to  preserve  the  original  typographical  arrangement ;  which 
Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Bacon's  own.  The  task  of  carryhig  the  book  through  the 
jpress  appears  to  have  been  left  to  Dr.  Hawley,  whose  taste  (or  that  of  the  printer 
whom  he  employed)  has  betrayed  him  into  so  prodigal  a  use  of  the  limited  resources 
at  his  disposal  for  marking  emphasis  and  regulating  punctuation,  tbat  the  marks  have 
lost  all  their  significance.  Such  Is  the  profusion  of  commas,  colons,  and  semicolons, 
that  the  larger  divisions  are  confounded  with  the  smaller ;  so  many  words  are  empha- 
sised by  italics  that  aD  distinctions  of  emphasis  disappear.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  habit  of  writing  with  a  view  to  circulation  in  manuscript  {which  admits  of  a  much 
greater  variety  of  modifications  and  can  be  made  much  more  expressive  to  the  eye 
than  printing)  encouraged  In  those  days  a  style  of  composition  which  depended  in 
wme  degree  for  perspicuity  on  helps  of  this  kind.  And  if,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  best  modem  writers,  who  generally  contrive  that  the  structure  of  each  sentence 
4hall  make  the  emphasis  fidl  inevitably  upon  the  emphatic  word,  I  had  dispensed  with 
italics  altogether,  the  meaning  would  probably,  in  some  places,  have  been  rendered 
-obscure  or  even  ambiguous.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  make  a  compromise 
between  the  former  and  the  present  practice,  distinguishing  many  of  the  words  which 
are  ItaliclBed  in  the  original  only  by  capital  initials,  removing  the  distinction  altogether 
from  many  others,  and  reservtog  the  italics  for  those  which  seem  meant  to  be  con« 
ipicuoiif; — and  for  quotations,  which  are  so  distinguished  h)  all  the  writings  of  that 
perioi^  whether  printed  or  manoscript.— •/•  S. 
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CAPUT  L 

Partitio  untversatis  Doctrinm  HumatuB  in  !EBstoriam,  Poesiiii, 
Philosophiam ;  secundum  ires  Intellectus  faeultates,  Memo- 
riam,  Phantasianij  Rationem:  guodgue  eadem  partitio  cam' 
peiai  etiam  Theologid& 

Partitio  Doctrin®  Human®  ea  est  Yeriflsima,  qu»  sunutor  ex 
triplici  facilitate  Animse  RationaliBj  quae  doctrinas  sedes  est 
Historia  ad  Memoriam  refertur ;  Poesis  ad  Pbantasiam ;  Philo- 
soplua  ad  Bationenu  Per  Poesim  autem  hoc  loco  intelUgimiiB 
non  aliud  quam  historiam  confictam,  dve  fabtdas.  Carmen 
enim  stili  qnidam  character  est,  atque  ad  artificia  orationis  per- 
tinet;  de  quo  suo  loca 

Histaria  proprie  individuoram  est,  qu»  circumscnbimtur 
loco  et  tempore.  Etsi  enim  Historia  Naturalis  circa  species 
▼ersari  videatur,  tamen  hoc  fit  ob  promiscuam  rerom  natora- 
lium  (in  plurimis)  sub  una  specie  simiUtudinem ;  ut  si  unam 
noris  omnes  noris.  Sicubi  autem  individua  reperiantur,  quie 
aut  unica  sunt  in  sua  specie,  veluti  sol  et  luna;  aut  a  spede  in* 
signiter  deflectunt,  ut  monstra;'  non  minus  recte  constitnitar 
narratio  de  iUis  in  EListoria  Naturali,  quam  de  hominibns  singu- 
laribus  in  Historia  CivilL  Hasc  autem  omnia  ad  Memonam 
q>ectant. 

Poesis,  eo  sensu  quo  dictum  est,  etiam  individuorum  est>  con- 
fictorum  ad  simiUtudinem  illorum  qu»  in  historia  vera  memo* 
rantur;  ita  tamen  ut  modum  saepiua  excedat,  et  qu»  in  rerum 
natura  nunquam  conventura  aut  eventura  fuissent  ad  libi- 
tum componat  et  introducat;  quemadmodum  fiacit  et  Pictoria. 
Quod  quidem  PhantcLsics  opus  est. 

Philosophia  individua  dimittit,  neque  impressiones  primas  in- 
dividuorum  sed  notiones  ab  illis  abstractas  complectitur ;  atque 
in  iis  componendis  et  diyidendis  ex  lege  naturae  et  rerum  ipsa- 
rum  evidentia  versatur.  Atque  hoc  prorsus  ofBcium  est  atque 
opificium  Rationis. 

Hsdc  autem  ita  se  habere,  si  quis  intellectualium  engines 
petat,  facile  cemet.  Individua  sola  sensum  percellunt,  qui  in- 
tellectus janua  est.  Individuoram  eorum  imagines,  eive  im- 
pressiones a  sensu  ezceptas,  figuntur  in  memoria,  atque  abennt 
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in  earn  a  principio  tanqnam  int^^,  eodem  quo  oocummt  modo. 
Eas  postea  recolit  et  nuninat  anima  hnmana;  quaa  deincepe 
aat  siinplieiter  receiiBet;  ant  liuni  qaodam  imitatur;  aut  com^ 
ponendo  et  diyidendo  digerit  Itaqae  liqnido  constat  ez  tribus 
his  fontibuB,  Memarue,  Fhantasue,  et  BationiSy  esse  tree  illas 
emanationes  HutoruBy  Poeseos,  et  FkUosophue ;  nee  aliae  ant 
plures  esse  poese.  Etenim  bistoriam  et  experienliam  pro  eadem 
re  babemns,  qnemadmodnm  etiam  pbilosophiam  et  scientias. 

Neque  alia  cenflemns  ad  Theologica  partitione  opus  esse^ 
Diffemnt  certe  informationes  oraculi  et  sensus,  et  re  et  modo 
innmiaadi;  sed  spiritus  humanus  unus  est,  ejusque  aroukB  et 
cellsB  endeoL  Fit  itaque  ac  si  diversi  liquores,  atque  per  di* 
veraa  infundibnla,  in  unum  atque  idem  vas  recipiantur.  Quare 
et  Theologia  aut  ex  Historia  Sacra  constat;  aut  ex  Parabolis, 
qu»  instar  diyinaB  Poeseos  sunt ;  aut  ex  Prseceptis  et  Dogma- 
tibuB,  tanquam  perenni  quadam  Pbilosophia.  Quod  enim  ad 
eam  partem  ])ertinet  quae  redundare  videtur,  Prophetiam  vide* 
Beet;  eaHistoriss genus  est :  quandoquidem  Historia Divina  ea 
polleat  supra  Humanam  pnerogatiTa,  ut  narratio  fiiotum  prtD* 
oedexe  non  minus  quam  sequi  possit 


CAPUT  n. 

Partitio  HUUrruB  in  Naturalem  et  Civilem,  Ecclesiastica  et 
Literaria  sub  CivUi  camprehensa.  Partitio  HistaritB  Nahira- 
fit  in  Histariam  Generationum,  Praeter-Generationum,  et 
.Axtiuin* 

Historia  aut  Naturalis  est,  aut  Civilis.^  In  Natural!,  nature 
nee  gestie  et  fiicinora  memorantur ;  in  Civili,  hominum.  Elu- 
ceat  proculdubio  Divina  in  utrisque,  sed  magis  in  Civilibus ;  ut 
etiam  propriam  bistoriso  speciem  constituant,  quam  Sacram  aut 
EodeaiaBticam  appellare  consueyimus.  Nobis  vero  etiam  ea 
TidetuT  Literarum  et  Artium  dignitas,  ut  iis  historia  propria 
seoram  attribui  debeat;  quam  sub  Historia  Ciyili  (quemad- 
modum  et  Ecclesiasticam)  comprebendi  intelligimus. 

s  In  the  jidvtmem«Hi  of  Learmngt  Bacon  bad  given  a  quadripartite  division  ot 
hlitory,  — DAtural,  cfvO,  ecdealasUcal,  and  Uterary.  The  third  and  fourth  he  now 
faMliidei  hi  the  second. 
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Pardtionem  Historic^  Naturdlu  moliemiir  ex  statu  et  oon-^ 
ditione  ipsius  Natune^  quss  in  triplici  etatii  posita  invenitur,  et 
tanquam  regimen  trinum  subit^  Ant  enim  libera  est  natora  et 
cursu  consueto  se  explicans^  ut  in  coelis^  animalibus,  plantis,  et 
universo  natur»  apparatu;  ant  a  pravitatibns  et  insolentiis 
materia^  contumacis  et  ab  impedimentorum  violentia  de  statu 
BUO  detruditur,  ut  in  monstris ;  ant  denique  ab  arte  et  opera  hu- 
mana  constringitur  et  fin^tur>  et  tanquam  novatur,  ut  in  artifi* 
malibus.  Sit  itaque  partitio  Historiie  Naturalis  in  Histbriam 
Oenerationum,  PrtBter^Cknerationufny  et  Artium;  quam  postre- 
mam  etiam  Mechanicam  et  Experimentalem  appellare  consu- 
evimus.  Harum  prima  Libertatem  Natures  tractat;  secunda 
JSrrares;  tertia  Vinctila.  Libenter  autem  Historiam  Artium, 
ut  Historiae  Naturalis  speciem  constituimus ;  quia  invetersvit 
prorsuB  opinio^  ac  si  aliud  quippiam  esset  ars  a  natuia,  artifi- 
cialia  a  natundibus ;  unde  illud  maluni^  quod  plerique  HistoriaB 
Naturalis  scriptores  perfunctos  se  putent,  si  historiam  anima- 
lium  aut  plantarum  aut  mineralium  confecerint,  omisais  artium 
mechanicarum  ezperimentis.'  Sed  et  illabitur  etiam  animis 
hoininum  aliud  subtilius  xaalum;  nempe,  ut  lurs  censeatur 
solummodo  tanquam  additamentum  quoddam  naturse,  cujus 
scilicet  ea  sit  vis  ut  naturam  (sane)  vel  inchoatam  perficere,  vel 
in  deterius  vergentem  emendare^  vel  impeditam  liberare; 
minime  Tero  penitus  vertere^  transmutare,  aut  in  imis  concu- 
tere  possit.  Quod  ipsum  rebus  humanis  praeproperam  despe- 
rationem  intulit  At  contra,  illud  animis  hominum  penitus 
insidere  debuerat;  artificialia  a  naturalibus  non  Forma  aut 
Essentia,  sed  E£Sciente  solummodo,  differre :  homini  quippe  in 
naturam  uidlius  rei  potestatem  esse  prsBterquam  motus,  ut 
scilicet  corpora  naturalia  aut  admoveat  aut  amoveat;  ubi  igitur 
datur  admotio  corpomm  naturalium  aut  remotio,  conjungendo 
(ut  vocant)  activa  passivis,  omnia  potest  homo ;  ubi  non  datur, 
nihiL  Neque  interest,  si  res  ponantur  in  ordine  ad  aliquem 
effectum,  utrum  boc  fiat  per  hominem  vel  absque  homiiie. 
Aurum  aliquando  excoquitur  igne,  aliquando  in  arenulis  purum 

'  The  lintithesis  of  nature  and  art  is  a  celebrated  doctrine  In  the  peripatetic  phflo- 
M>phy.  Natural  thhigs  are  diatingutshed  firom  artificial,  inasmuch  as  they  have,  what 
the  latter  are  without,  an  intrinsic  principle  of  formation.     Thus  Aristotle  says :  4  yikp 

&^*  irdpas  o^a  tpvcws  r^y  ^x^^f  rh  cIBos  hf^py^i^  —  De  Gen.  Anim,  it  c  1. 

The  views  which  Bacon  here  expresses  as  to  nature  and  art  recur  repeatedly  In  hla 
writings. 
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inveniiur,  ministrante  sibi  ipsi  Natura.  Iris  similiter  fit  ex 
nube  Toscida  in  sublimi ;  fit  etiam  per  aspersionem  aquas,  hie 
apud  noB.  Itaque  Natura  omnia  regit ;  subordinantur  autem 
iUa  tria»  cursus  Natura;  exspatiatio  NaturtB;  et  ars,  sive  additua 
rebus  homo;  ideoque  in  Historia  Naturali  tria  ilia  compre- 
hendi  par  est,  quod  etiam  C.  Plinius  magna  ex  parte  fecit; 
qui  Historiam  Naturalem  solus  pro  dignitate  complexus  est  ^, 
sed  complexam  minime  ut  decuit,  imo  potius  indignis  modisj 
tractavit. 

Harom  prima  habetur  mediocriter  exculta ;  sequentes  duse 
ita  tenuiter  et  inutiliter  tractantur,  ut  in  DesidercUorum  classe 
reponendiB  sint.  Neque  enim  reperias  satis  instructam  et 
locnpletem  collectionem  operum  natures  eorum,  qu»  a  cursu 
ordinario  generationum,  productioniun,  et  motuum  aberrarunt 
et  deflexerunt ;  sive  sint  ilia  foetus  certarum  regionum  aut  loco* 
rum  singulares ;  sive  temporum  eventus  insoliti  \  sire  casuum 
(ut  ait  ille)  ingeniai  sive  proprietatum  abditarum  effectus; 
sive  monodica '  natune  in  sua  specie.  Non  negaverim  inveniri 
libroB  nimio  plnres,  fabulosis  experimentis,  commentitiis  secre« 
tis,  et  frivolis  imposturis,  ad  voluptatem  et  novitatem  refertos; 
cflBterom  narrationem  gravem  et  severam  de  heteroclitis  et  mira  - 
bilibus  naturae,  diligenter  examinatam  ac  fideliter  descriptam, 
non,  inquam,  invenio;  prsBsertim  cum  debita  rejectione  et 
publica  tanquam  proscriptione  mendaciorum  et  fabularum  quad 
invalaerunt.  Nam  ut  res  se  nunc  habet,  si  forte  mendacia 
aliqua  circa  res  naturales  obtinueriut  et  celebrata  sint  (sive 
quod  tantum  poesit  reverentia  antiquitatis,  sive  quod  ilia  denuo 
examini  subjicere  sit  molestum,  sive  quod  mirifica  scilicet  onia- 
menta  putantur  orationis,  propter  similitudines  et  comparatio* 
nes')  nunquam  postea  exterminantur  aut  retractantur. 


*  Of  Flliiy*8  Natural  HUtory  Humboldt  has  remarked  that  it  b  a  book  <*  dem  an 
jlejchtluim  det  Inhalts  kdn  anderes  Werk  des  Alterthum's  gleidi  kommt** — JTotmot, 
U.  23.  Sir  T.  Brown  obeerves  that  there  is  scarcely  aoy  yulgar  error  which  is  not 
to  be  li>iind  in  it 

'  Manadua,     See  Nov,  Org,  L  46. 

*  In  Gilbert's  work  De  Magnett  we  find  an  amusing  complaint  of  the  same  kind. 
"Olebrls  semper  fiumt  magnetis  et  sucdni,  doctorum  commemoratioDlbus ;  Magne- 
tcm  atque  etiam  succbmm  invocant  phllosophi  nonnulU,  cum  in  arcanis  pluiimis  U- 
hBtrandis  caligant  sensus  nee  progredi  ratio  potest  Theologl  etiam  curiosl  mysteria 
diTina  ultra  humanum  sensum  posita  per  magnetero  et  succinum  illustrant,  at  vani 
metaptaysici  cum  Inutilia  phantasmata  fUndunt  docentque,  magneteq^  habent  tanquam 
Delphicum  gladlum,  ezemplum  semper  ad  omnia  accommodandunu**— De  Magnete, 
a2. 

Jt  is  worthy  of  reoiark  that  in  the  account  Gilbert  has  giyen  of  the  magnetlcal 
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Fiiiis  hnjusmodi  operis^  quod  exemplo  buo  deooravit  Aristo- 
telesS  nil  minus  est  quam  ut  curioeis  et  inanibus  ingeniis  gra- 
tificetur,  sicut  faciunt  mirabilarii  et  prodigiastri ;  yerom  duas 
ob  oausas,  utramque  eeriam  et  grayem :  nnam^  ut  ariomatum 
corrigatur  iniquitas,  qu»  plerumque  in  ezemplis  tritis  et  vul- 
gatis  fundamentum  habent ;  alteram,  quod  a  miraculis  nature 
ad  miraoula  artis  expeditus  sit  transitus  et  pervius.  Neque 
enim  huic  rei  plus  inest  negptii,  prsterquam  ut  natur»  vestigia 
persequaris  sagaciter,  cum  ipsa  sponte  aberret;  ut  hoc  pacto 
postea,  cum  tibi  libuerit,  eam  eodem  loci  deducere  et  compellere 
possis.  Neque  vero  preceperim  ut  eat  faiBtoria  ista  mirabilium 
superstitios®  narrationes  de  maleficiis/ fascinationibus,  incan- 
tationibus,  somniis,  diyinationibus^  et  similibas,  prorsus  ezdu- 
dantur,  ubi  de  facto  et  re  gesta  liquido  constet.  Nondum  enim 
innotuit  quibus  in  rebus,  et  quousque,  effectus  superstitioni  attri- 
buti  ex  causis  natnralibus  partidpept^  Ideoque  licet  bujua- 
modi  arlium  usum  et  praxim  merito  damnandum  ^  censeamua^ 
tamen  a  speculatione  et  consideratione  ipsarom  (si  strenue  ex- 
eutiantur)  notitiam  baud  inutilem  consequemur,  non  solum  ad 
delicta  in  boo  genere  reomm  rite  dijudicanda,  sed  etiam  ad 
natuz89  secreta  ulterius  rimanda.  Neque  certe  luMitandum  de 
ingressu  et  penetratione  intra  hujusmodi  antra  et  reoeasus^  si 
quia  aibi  unicam  veritatis  inqiusitionem  proponat;  quod  et 
Majeetas  tua  exemplo  proprio  confirmayit.  Tu  enim  duobns 
illis  darissimis  et  acutissimia  religionis  ac  naturalia  pbiloeo* 
plu»  oculis,  tales  umbras  prudenter  ac  perspicacifcer  perlustrasti ; 
at  te  Soli  simillimum  probaveris,  qui  polluta  loca  ingreditUTj 
nee  tamen  inquinatnr.'  Castarum  lUud  monuerim^  narrationee 
istas  cum  rebus  superstitiosis  coBJunctas  seorsum  componif 
neque  cum  puris  et  sinceris  naturalibua  oommiaceri  c^rtere. 
Quod  Yero  ad  narrationes  attinet  circa  prodigia  et  miracula 
religionum,  ilia  certe  aut  non  utique  vera  sunt,  aut  nulla  ex 
parte  naturalia ;  ideoque  ad  Historiam  Naturalem  non  per- 
tinent 

Quantum  ad  Natur»  Histonam  Subactie  et  FactiiiflB,  quam 
Mechanicam  appeUare  solemus ;  invenio  sane  collectionesquas^ 

tpeciiUti<»iM  of  easlier  writen,  almast  fbt  only  person  of  wbote  opinkm  he  ipeaki  witk 
respect  is  S.  Tlionms  Aquinas,  among  wboae  opuscula  will  be  ibnnd  one  on  fhe  m^andk 

>  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  De  Mirii  AiueuHaikmam§  is  not  AiitMQtX 

s  So  in  the  original.— j:  S, 

'  The  allusion  is  to  King  James's  Dtetnonoloffte,  a  work  in  three  books,  oonsisti^a 
ef  dlalogoes  between  Philomathes  and  EplstemoD  ;  the  latter  eff  whom. represents  the 
king's  opinions  on  witchcraft. 
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dam  de  agricultural  etiam  de  artibus  compluribus  mechanicis ; 
sed  quod  pessiinum  est  in  hoc  genere,  semper  negliguntur  et 
rejiciuntur  ezperimenta  in  artibus  singulis  familiaria  et  yulgata ; 
quie  tamen  ad  interpretationem  naturae  seque  aut  plus  faciunt 
quam  minus  trita.  Nam  labes  quaedam  Uteris  aspergi  videatur, 
si  forte  viri  docti  sa  submittant  inquisitioni  aut  observationi 
rerum  mechanicarum ;  nisi  fuerit  earum^  qu»  pro  arcanis  artis 
aut  pro  rebus  admodum  raris  aut  subtilibus  reputentur.  Quod 
tarn  inanis  ac  superciliossd  arrogantisB  vitium  merito  irrisit  Plato, 
quando  Hippiam  sophistam  jactabundum  inducit  cum  Socrate 
disputantem,  sincero  et  solido  veritatis  investigatore  ;  qui,  cum 
de  pulchritudine  sermo  institutus  esset,  pro  vago  suo  et  soluto 
disputandi  more,  primum  intulit  exemplum  yirginis  pulchras, 
dein  egiuB  pulchrad,  postremo  oUae  fictilis  pulchrae  et  aifabre 
factae.  Hoc  ultimo  exemplo  Hippias  commotus  dixit.  Stoma- 
charer  certe  (nisi  humamtatis  ratio  me  eo  adifferet)  cum  quoquam 
disputare,  qui  exempla  tarn  vilia  et  sardida  allegareU  Cui  So- 
crates, Te  quidem  ita  decet,  cum  tarn  nitidis  sis  amictus  vestibus 
et  pulchris  calceis  ;  et  alia,  per  ironiam.^  Enimvero  illud  pro 
certo  asseri  possit,  grandia  exempla  baud  optimam  aut  tutissi- 
mam  afierre  i^formationem.  Id  quod  exprimitur  non  insulse  in 
pervulgata  ilia  fabula  de  philosopho',  qui  cum  Stellas  sublatis 
oculis  intaeretur,  incidit  in  aquam ;  nam  si  oculos  demisisset, 
Stellas  illico  in  aqua  yidere  potuisset;  verum  suspiciens  in 
codum,  aquam  in  stellis  videre  non  potuit.  Eodem  modo  sasp^ 
accidit  ut  res  minutSB  et  hiuniles  plus  conferant  ad  notitiam 
grandium,  quam  grandes  ad  notitiam  minutarum.  Bene  si- 
quidem  notavit  Aristoteles,  Cujusgue  rei  naturam  in  portioni" 
bus  epis  minimis  optime  cemi.  Quam  ob  causam  reipublicao 
naturam  perscrutatur  primo  in  familia,  et  in  simplicissimis 
combinationibus  societatis,  (mariti  scilicet  et  uxoris,  parentum 
et  liberorum,  domini  et  servi,)  quae  in  quolibet  tuguriolio  oc- 
currunt.'  Simili  plane  ratione  natura  hujusce  magnas  civitatis 
(universitatis  nimirum  rerum)  ejusque  dispensatio,  in  prima 
quaque  symbolizatione  et  minimis  rerum  portionibus  investi- 
ganda  est ;  uti  fieri  videmus,  quod  secretum  illud  naturae  (ha- 
bitum  pro  maximo)  de  verticitate  ferri,  tactu  magnetis  exciti, 

*  See  the  BipgriM  wu^.    The  TCmark  howeyer  which  Hipiilu  mAes  does  not  refer 
to  what  Soentes  hu  mM  In  Us  own  chaimcter,  but  to  what  he  suppoees  an  Imaginaiy 

hifeeriociitoF  to  wtt^* 

*  Thalea.  *  PoUUca.  1.  I.  sub  finen, 

KK  2 
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ad  polo6>  86  coDBpiciendum  pnebuit  non  in  vectibus  ferreis, 
8ed  in  acnbus. 

Ego  yero>  si  quod  sit  mei  pondus  judicii>  sic  plane  statno; 
Historian  Mechanicae  usom  erga  philosophiam  naturalem  esse 
mazime  radicalem  et  fundamentaleuL^  Talem  intelligo  philo- 
sophiam naturalem,  quae  non  abeat  in  fumos  speculationmn 
subtilium  aut  sublimium,  sed  quae  eiBcaciter  operetur  ad  suUe- 
yanda  yitae  humanas  incommoda.  Neque  enim  ad  pnesena  tan- 
tum  juyabity  nectendo  et  transferendo  obseirationes  unius  ards 
in  usum  aliarum,  et  inde  novas  commoditates  eliciendo,  quod 
necesse  est  fieri  cum  experimenta  diversarum  artium  in  unius 
hominis  observationem  et  considerationem  venient;  sed  pono 
ad  causas  rerum  indagandas  et  artium  axiomata  deducenda 
lucidiorem  facem  accendet,  quam  hactenus  unquam  afliilsit 
Quemadmodum  enim  ingenium  alicujus  hand  bene  noiis  aut 
probaris,  nisi  eum  irritaveris;  neque  Proteus  se  in  yarias  rerum 
facies  yertere  solitus  est,  nid  manicis  arete  comprehensus ; 
rimiliter  etiam  natura  arte  irritata  et  yexata  se  darius  prodit, 
quam  cum  sibi  libera  permittitur. 

Antequam  yero  hoe  membrum  Historiae  Naturalis  (quod 
Mechanicum  atque  Experimentale  yocamus)  dimittamus,  illud 
adjiciendum;  corpus  talis  historiae  non  solum  ex  artibus  ipsis 
mechanicisy  yerum  et  ex  operatiya  parte  scientiarum  Iibeiulium, 
ao  simul  ex  practicis  compluribus  (quae  in  artem  non  coalu- 
erunt),  confici  debere ;  ut  nihil  utile  praetermittatur  quod  ad 
informandum  inteUectum  juyat  Atque  haec  est  Historiae  Na- 
turalis partitio  prima. 


CAPUT  IIL 


Partitio  IRstoritB  Naturalis  secundoj  ex  Usu  et  Fine  sua,  in  Nar- 
ratiyam  et  Inductiyam;  quodque  Finis  nobiKssimus  Historic 
Naturalis  sity  ut  ministret  et  in  ordine  sit  ad  eondendam  philo- 
sophiam;  quern  Finem  intuetur  Inductiva.     Fartitio  HistoriiB 

>  Accordingly  this  was  one  of  the  fint  things  which  the  Philosophical  CoU^e  'which 
afterwards  became  the  Royal  Society  attempted  to  accomplish.  Oldenburg  wrlfn  to 
Splnoia  in  September  1661 :  *<  In  collegio  nostro  philosophlco  experhnentis  et  observa- 
tionibns  fiuslendls  gnaviter,  quantum  per  fiicultates  licet,  moramur,  ratum  habcntes  ex 
prindpiis  mechanids  ftnrmas  et  qualltates  rerum  optime  posse  ezidicarl,  et  per  motom, 
figuraro,  atque  texturam  et  Tarlas  eorum  complicationes  omnia  naturw  efl<pcta  prvMlud, 
nee  opus  esse  ut  ad  Ibrmas  inexpUcabiles  et  qualitates  occultas,  ceu  Jgnoimntie  asylum, 
xecttiramus*  '* 
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Generationum  in  Historiam  Coelestlum;  HUtoriam  Meteo- 
rorum;  Historiam  Globi  Terrse  et  Maris;  Historiam  Maa- 
sanun  sive  CoUegiorum  Majorum;  et  Historiam  Specierum 
shoe  Collegiorum  Minorum.^ 

HiSTOSiA  Naturalis,  ut  subjecto  triplex  (quemadmodom  dixi- 
mus)  ita  ttsu  duplex  est.  Adhibetor  enim  aut  propter  Cogni- 
tionem  Remin  ipsanim  qu»  historiae  mandantnr ;  aut  tanquam 
Materia  Prima  philosophise.  Atque  prior  ilia,  quiB  aut  Narrar 
tionum  jucunditate  delectat,  aut  Experimentorum  usu  juvat, 
atque  hujusmodi  voluptatis  aut  fiructus  gratia  qutesita  est, 
longe  inferioris  note  censenda,  prss  ea  que  Inductionis  rend  et 
legitime  silva  sit  atque  supellex^  et  primam  philosophie  mam* 
mam  pnebeat.  Bursus  itaque  partiemur  Historiam  Naturalem 
in  Narratioam  et  Inductivam.  Hanc  autem  posteriorem  inter 
Desiderata  ponimus.  Neque  vero  aciem  mentis  alicigus  per- 
stringant  aut  magna  antiquorum  nomina,  aut  magna  recentium 
volumina.  Satis  enim  scimus  haberi  Historiam  Naturalem 
mole  amplam^  varietate  gratam,  diligentia  sepius  curiosam. 
Attamen  si  quis  ex  ea  fabulas  et  antiquitatem  et  authorum 
citationes  et  inanes  controyersias,  philologiam  denique  et  or- 
namenta^  eximat  (que  ad  convivales  sermones,  hominumque 
doctorum  Noctes,  potius  quam  ad  instituendam  philosophiam 
sint  accommodata)^  ad  nil  magni  res  recidet.  Longe  autem  pro- 
fecto  abest  ab  ea  historia  quam  animo  metimur.  Primo  enim 
demderantur  due  ille  Historie  Naturalis  partes  (de  quibus 
modo  diximus)^  Preter-Generationum  et  Artium^  in  quibus 
nos  plurimum  ponimus ;  deinde,  in  tertia  ilia  (que  reliqua  est) 
parte  general!,  nimirum  de  Generationibus,  uni  tantum  ex 
qiunque  partibus  ejus  satisfacit.  Siquidem  historie  Genera- 
tionum  constituuntur  partes  subordinate  quinque.  Prima  CcB' 
lestium,  que  phenomena  ipsa  sincera  oomplectitur,  atque  sepi^ 
rata  a  dogmatibus.  Secunda,  Meteororum  (annumerando  etiam 
cttnetas)  et  Reffionum,  quas  Yocant,  Aeris;  neque  enim  de 
cometisy  meteoris  ignitis,  ventis,  pluviis,  tempestatibus,  et  reli«> 
quia  invenitur  aliqua  historia,  que  ullius  sit  pretii.  Tertia, 
Terr(B  et  Maris  (quatenus  sunt  Uniyersi  partes  integrales), 
noontium,  fluminum,  estuum,  arenarum,  silyarum,  insularum, 
denique  figure  ipsius  oontinentimn  prout  exporriguntur ;  in 
lus  omnibus  potius  naturalia  inquirendo  et  observando,  quam 

'  This  chapter  b  an  addition  to  the  Advanumtnt  pf  Leaminff, 
KK  3 
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quam  cosmographica.  Quarta^  de  Massis  MatericB  communibus, 
quas  Colhgia  Majora  vocamus  (vulgo  Elementa  dicuntar); 
ucque  enim  de  igne,  aere,  &qua,  terra,  eorumque  natiiris,  mo- 
tibus,  operibus,  impressionibus,  narratioDes  reperiuntur  qu» 
corpus  aliquod  historian  justum  constitnant.  Quinta  et  ultima, 
de  Colleetionibus  Materia  exqumtis,  quse  a  nobis  Colkffia  Minora, 
vulgo  Species y  appellanturJ  In  hac  autem  postrema  sola  in- 
dustria  scriptorum  enituit ;  ita  tamen,  ut  potius  luxnriata  sit 
in  superfluis  (iconibus  ammalium  aut  plantarum,  et  similibus 
intumescens),  quam  solidis  et  diligentibus  observationibus  di- 
tata,  quae  ubique  in  Historia  Natturali  subnecti  debeant.  At- 
que,  ut  verbo  dicam,  omnia  quam  habemus  Naturalis  Historia, 
tam  inquisitione  sua  quam  congerie,  nuUo  modo  in  ordine  ad 
eum  quem  diximua  finem  (condendas  scilicet  Philosopliias) 
aptata  est  Quare  Historiam  Inductivam  desiderari  pronunci- 
amus.     Atque  de  Naturali  Historia  hactenus. 


CAPUT  IV. 


Partitio  HistoritB  Civilis  in  Ecclesiasticam,  Literariam,  et  (quee 
generis  nomen  retinet)  Civilem:  quadque  Historia  Literaria 
desideretur.     Ejus  conficiendcB  prcBcepta. 

Historiam  Civilem  in  tres  species  recte  dividi  putamus : 
prime,  Sacram^  sive  Ecclesiasticam ;  deinde  eam  quae  generis 
nomen  retinet,  Civilem  ;  postremo,  Literarum  et  Artium,  Qr- 
diemur  autem  ab  ea  specie,  quam  postremo  posuimus ;  quia 
reliquae  duas  habentur,  illam  autem  inter  Desiderata  refierre 
visum  est.  Ea  est  Historia  Literarum,  Atque  certe  historia 
mimdi,  si  hac  parte  fuerit  destituta,  non  absimilis  censeri  possit 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  **  collegia  migora,"  e.  g.  earth,  are  distiogaSshed 
fh>m  **  species,"  sach  as  a  rose  or  a  horse,  although  logically  speaking  each  element 
may  be  defined  by  genus  and  differentia,  m  really  as  any  **  ipedes  inflma.**  In  tiM 
present  day  we  speak  habitually  of  "  different  species  of  earth,"  of  "  different  kinds 
of  air,"  and  so  on,  and  it  is  therefore  not  easy  fbr  us  to  apprehend  the  notions  implied 
in  the  text,  and  in  other  passages  of  Bacon's  writings,  namely  that  the  great  elemen- 
tary masses,  air,  water,  &c,,  have  no  true  specific  character,  and  that  they  may  in  con- 
sequence be  placed  in  antithesis  to  the  smaller  and  more  subtly  arranged  portions  of 
matter,  crystals,  flowers,  animals,  &c.,  which  possess  a  specific  form  and  character.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  we  find  the  question  suggested,  why  in  rerum  naturil 
there  is  not  "  tanta  copia  speciflcatl  quanta  non  spedflcati,**  that  is,  why  bodies  poa> 
sessing  a  spedflc  form  are  not  found  in  so  great  abundance  as  those  which  have  merely 
a  general  elementary  form.*  To  the  specific  form  were  ascribed  those  properties  of  any 
body  which  did  not  result,  or  could  not  be  supposed  to  result,  firom  the  combination  of 
the  primary  qualities  of  the  elements  of  which  that  body  was  composed ;  and  these 
were  commonly  termed  occult  qualities.  In  these  notions  we  see  the  origin  of  such 
phrases  as  «  specific  virtues,"  "  specific  action,"  and  so  on. 
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Btatoie  Folyphemi^  emto  ooulo ;  cum  ea  pars  imaginU  desit^ 
qii»  ingemum  et  indolem  personas  matime  referat.  Hanc 
licet  deBideraii  statuamus,  nos  nihilomuius  minime  fugit  in 
ficientiis  particularibus  jureconsultorum,  lyiathematiconim*  rhe- 
tonim,  philosophorom^  haberi  levem  aliquam  mentionem  aat 
aarrationes  quasdam  jejunas  de  sectis,  echoligj  librisj  authori- 
busS  et  sncceaBionibua  bujusmodi  scientiarum ;  inveniri  etiam 
de  renun  et  artium  inventoriboB  tractatus  aliquos  exiles  et 
infiructaoaoB ;  attamen  justam  atque  universalem  Literarum 
Historiam  nullam  adhuc  editam  asserimus.  Ejus  itaque  et 
aigumentam,  et  conficiendi  modum^  et  usum  proponemus. 

ArgummOum  non  aliud  est,  quam  ut  ex  omni  memoria  re- 
petatur,  qii»  doctrinsfe  et  artes  quibus  mundi  »tatibus  et 
re^omhwi  flomerint.  Eanim  antiquitates>  progressusj  etiam 
peragrationes  per  diversas  orbis  partes  (migrant  enim  spientiiB^ 
non  secus  ac  populi),  rursus  dedinationes,  obliviones,  instaiira- 
tiones  conunemorentur.  Observetur  simul  per  singulas  artes 
inventionis  occasio  et  origo ;  tradendi  mos  et  disciplina;  colendi 
et  exercendi  ratio  et  instituta.  Adjiciantur  etiam  sect®,  et  con- 
troversis  maxime  celebres  qu»  homines  doctos  tenuerunt;  ca- 
lumnke  quibus  patuerunt;  laudes  et  honores  quibus  decorats 
£unt  Notentur  authores  pnecipui,  libri  praostantiores,  schoIsB, 
jsucc^s^ooesy  academiae,  societates,  collegia,  ordines,  denique 
omnia  qu»  ad  statum  literarum  spectant.  Ante  omnia  etiam  id 
agi  Yolumus  (quod  Civilis  Historic  decus  est,  et  quasi  anima), 
ut  com  eyentis  causes  copulentur ;  yidelicet  ut  memorentur  na>^ 
tune  regionnm  ac  populorum ;  indolesque  apta  et  habilis,  aut 
inepta  et  inhabilis  ad  discipUnas  diversas ;  accidentia  temporum, 
qu»  Bcientiis  adrersa  fiierint  aut  propitia;  zeli  et  mixturse  re- 
ligionum ;  malitiffi  et  favores  legum ;  virtutes  denique  insignes, 
et  efficacia  qupmndam  yirorum  erga  literas  promovendas,  et 
similia.  At  luec  omnia  ita  tractari  prsecipimus,  ut  non  criti- 
coram  more  in  laude  et  censura  tempus  teratur;  sed  plane 
historice  res  ipse  narrentur,  judicium  parcius  interponatur. 

De  modo  autem  bujusmodi^  historic  conficiendte,  illud  in- 
primia  monemus;  ut  materia  et  copia  ejus  non  tantnm  ab 
historiis  et  ciiticis  petatur,  vermn  etiam  ut  per  singulas  anno* 
ram  centorias,  aut  etiam  minora  intervalla,  seriatim  (ab  ultima 
antiquitate  facto  principio)  libri  prsBcipui  qui  per  ea  temporis 

>  Ametoribm  in  the  origliial ;  and  frequently  where  the  word  occurs  afterwardiL  But 
iliave  adhered  to  the  form  used  In  the  Novum  Organvm,^^,  S. 

KK  4 
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spatia  conscript!  sunt  in  consilinm  adhibeantur ;  ut  ex  eomm 
non  perlectione  (id  enim  infinitum  quiddam  esset)  sed  degosta- 
tione,  et  observatione  argumenti,  stilij  methodic  Gemus  illius 
temporis  Literarios  yelnti  incantatione  quadam  a  mortois  evo* 
cetur. 

Quod  ad  usum  attinet,  haec  eo  spectant ;  non  ut  honor  lite- 
rarum  et  pompa  per  tot  circumfusas  imagines  celebretor;  nee 
quia,  pro  flagrantissimo  quo  literas  prosequimur  amore,  omnia 
qusB  ad  earum  statum  quoquo  modo  pertinent  usque  ad  curio- 
sitatem  inquirere  et  scire  et  conservare  avemus ;  sed  prsM^pue 
ob  causam  magis  seriam  et  gravem.  Ea  est  (ut  verbo  dicamus) 
quoniam  per  talem  qualem  descripsimus  narrationem,  ad  Tiro- 
rum  doctorum  in  doctrines  usu  et  administratione  prudentiam 
et  solertiam  mazimam  accessionem  fieri  posse  exiatimamns  ;  et 
rerum  intellectualium  non  minus  quam  civilium  motus  et  per- 
turbationes,  yitiaque  et  virtutes,  notari  posse ;  et  r^imen  inde 
optimum  educi  et  institui.  Neque  enim  B.  Augustini,  aut  B. 
Ambrosii  opera  ad  prudentiam  episcopi  aut  theologi  tantum 
iacere  posse  putamus,  quantum  si  Ecdesiastica  Historia  dili- 
genter  inspiciatur  et  revolvatur.  Quod  et  viris  doctis  ex 
Historia  Literarum  obventurum  non  dubitamus.  Casum  enim 
omnino  recipit,  et  temeritati  exponitur^  quod  exemplis  et  me- 
moria  rerum  non  fulcitur.  Atque  de  Historia  Uteraria  b»o 
dicta  sint 


CAPUT  V. 

De  Dignitate  et  Difiicultate  Historian  Civilis.  ' 

Seqtjitub  Historia  Civilis  specialise  cujus  dignitas  atque  aa« 
thoritas  inter  scripta  humana  eminet.  Hujus  enim  fidei^  exempla 
majorum,  vicissitudines  rerum,  fundamenta  prudentisd  civilis, 
hominum  denique  nomen  et  fama  commissa  sunt.  Ad  digni- 
tatem rei  aocedit  difficultas  nop  minor.  Etenim  Animnm  in 
scribendo  ad  prsterita  retrahere  et  yeluti  antiquum  facere^ 
temporum  motus,  personarum  characteres,  consiliorum  trepi- 
dationesy  actionum  (tanquam  aquarum)  ductus,  prsetextuum 
interiora,  imperii  arcana,  cum  diligentia  scrutari^  cum  fide  et 

1  There  Is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  chapter  In  the  Adoaneememi  of  Ltarmim^ 
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libertate  referre>  denique  verboram  lumine  sub  oculos  ponere^ 
magni  utique  laboris  est  et  judicii ;  pnesertim  cum  antiqui-* 
ora  quseque  incerta,  recentiora  periculo  obnoxia  reperiantur* 
Quamobrem  et  plurima  Hifitoriam  istam  Ciyilem  circumstant 
Titia ;  dum  plerique  narrationes  qoasdam  inopes  et  plebeias^  et 
plane  dedecora  historiarum^  conscribant ;  alii  particulares  rela- 
tiones  et  commentariolos  opera  festinata  et  textu  inasqnali  con- 
sarciant;  alii  capita  tantum  rerum  gestarum  percnrrant;  alii 
contra,  minima  qusque  et  ad  summas  actionum  nihil  facientia 
persequantur ;  nonnulli^  nimia  erga  ingenia  propria  indnlgen* 
tia,  plurima  audacter  confingant ;  ast  alii  non  tam  ingeniorum 
suomm  quam  aSectuum  imaginem  rebus  imprimant  et  addant, 
partium  snarum  memores,  rerum  parum  fideles  testes ;  quidam 
poJitica,  in  quibus  sibi  complacent,  ubique  inculcent,  et  diver- 
ticula ad  ostentationem  quserendo  narrationem  rerum  nimis 
leviter  interrumpant ;  alii  in  orationum  et  concionum^  aut  etiam 
actorum  ipsorum^  prolixitate  parum  cum  judicio  nimii  sint; 
adeo  ut  satis  constet,  non  inveniri  inter  scripta  hominum  rarius 
quicquam^  quam  historiam  legitunam  et  omnibus  numeris  stus 
absolutam.  Verum  nos  in  prassenii  partitionem  doctrinamm 
instituimus,  ut  omissa;  non  cen8uram5  ut  vitiosa,  notentur. 
Nunc  partitiones  Historian  Civilis  persequemur^  casque  diver- 
Borum  generum.  Minus  enim  implicabuntur  species  si  par- 
titiones diversse  proponantur^  quam  si  una  partitio  curiose  per 
membra  deducatur. 


CAPUT  VI. 


Partitio  prima  HistoricB  Civilis  in  Memorias,  Antiquitates^  et 
Historiam  Justam. 

HiSTOBiA  Civilis  tripartita  est^  tribus  picturarum  aut  ima- 
ginum  generibus  non  absimilis.  Yidemus  enim  ex  pictiuis 
et  imaginibus  alias  imperfectas^  ut  quibus  ultima  manus  non 
aocesserit;  alias  perfectas;  alias  vero  vetustate  mutilatas  et 
deformataa  Historiam  similiter  Civilem  (qu»  imago  rerum  et 
temporum  qusedam  est)  in  tres  species^  illis  picturarum  con- 
gruasy  partiemur;  Memoruu  scilicet;  Historiam  Justam;  et 
Antiquitates.  Memorim  sunt  Sistoria  inchoata,  aut  prima  et 
mdia  histori»  lineamenta ;  Antiquitates  vero  Historia  deformata 
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sunt,  sive  reliquis  historise,  quas  casu  e  naufragio  tempomm 
ereptBB  sunt   . 

MemoruBy  edve  prseparatioiies  ad  historiam,  dupliciB  generis 
sunt ;  quorum  alterum  Commentarios,  alterum  Regutra  vocare 
placet  C!onunentarii  nudam  actionum  et  eventuum  seriem  ac 
connexionem  proponunt,  praetennissis  causis  rerum  et  prsetex- 
tibus,  initiis  quoque  earundem  et  occasionibus,  consiliis  itidem 
et  oratiombus,  et  reliquo  actionum  apparatu.  Talis  enim  est 
propria  Commentariorum  natura>  licet  Cassari,  per  modestiain 
quandam  cum  magnanimitate  conjunctamj  prsestantisBimie  inter 
eas  qu»  exstant  historian  Commentariorum  nomen  indere  pla- 
cuerit  At  Begistra  duplicis  natursB  sunt  Complectontur 
enim  aut  tituloM  rerum  etpersonarum  in  serie  temporum^  quales 
dicuntur  Fasti  et  Chronologise ;  aut  actorum  solennitates,  cujua 
generis  sunt  principum  edicta,  senatuum  decreta,  judiciorum 
processus,  orationes  publice  habitao,  epistokd  publice  miase,  et 
similia,  absque  narrationis  contextu  sive  filo  continuo. 

Antiquitatesy  seu  historiarum  reliquisD,  sunt  (uti  jam  dizimns) 
tanquam  tabulae  naufragii ;  cum  deficiente  et  fere  submersa 
rerum  memoria,  nihilominus  homines  industrii  et  sagaces,  per- 
tinaci  quadam  et  scrupulosa  diligentia,  ex  genealogiis,  fastis, 
titulis,  monumentis,  numismatibus,  nominibus  propriis  et  stilis, 
verborum  etymologiis,  proverbiis,  traditionibus,  archiyis  et  in* 
'^trumentia  tapi  publicis  quam  privatk,  historiarum  firagmentis 
librorum  neutiquam  historicorum  locis  dispersis ;  ex  Ids  inquam 
omnibus,  yel  aliquibus,  nonnulla  a  temporis  diluvio  eripiunt  et 
conservant  Res  sane  operosa,  sed  mortalibus  grata,  et  cum 
reverentia  quadam  conjuncta ;  ac  digna  certe  quse,  deletis 
fabulosis  nalionum  originibus,  in  locum  hujusmodi  commen- 
titiorum  substituatur :  sed  tomen  eo  minus  habens  authoritatis, 
quia  paucorum  licentias  subjicitur  quod  paucis  cune  est. 

In  his  LnperfectsB  Historian  generibus  defectum  aUquem  non 
puto  designandum,  cum  sint  tanquam  imperfecte  ndsia;  at  de- 
fectus  hujusmodi  sit  ex  ipsa  eamm  natura.  Ad  Epitama$  quod 
attinet  (lustoriarum  certe  teredines  et  tineas),  eas  exulare  vo- 
Inmus;  quod  etiam  cum  plurimis  qui  maxime  sani  fuerunt 
judicii  fitcknus;  utpote  quas  coinplura  nobilissimarum  histo- 
riarum corpora  exederint  et  corroderint,  atque  in  fieces  inutile^ 
demum  redegerint*^ 

*  Bacon  often  condemns,  and  not  altogether  unjustly,  the  use  oT  epItmnesL  Ttut 
development  of  a  liking  fi>r  abridgments  is  certainly  a  jmnariuOde  Cmtan  la  Hie  ^ 
•ilne  of  Roman  Uterature. 
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CAPUT  VII. 

Partitio   Histari€B  Justce  in   Chronica,  Vitas,  et  Belationes; 
earumque  partium  explicatio. 

At  HUtoria  Jtuta  trium  est  generum,  pro  rations  object!  quod 
6ibi  propomt  reprsBBentaiidum.  Aut  enim  partianem  aJiquam 
temparis  repnesentat ;  aut  personam  nngtdarem  memoria  di- 
gnam ;  aut  actionem  aliquam  siye  rem  geUam  ex  illustrioribus. 
Primum  CTironica,  sive  Annales,  appeUamus;  aecimdum  Vitas; 
tertium  BeloHones,  Liter  qusd,  Chronica  odebritate  et  nomine 
exoeilere  Yidentur ;  Vit»  autem  fructu  et  exempIiB ;  Belationea 
mrsns  nnceritate  et  yeritate*  Chronica  namque  amplitudinem 
actionum  pubUcarum,  et  personarum  facies  extemas  et  in  publi* 
cum  yereas,  proponunt ;  minora  autem  qusB  turn  ad  res  turn  ad 
pereonas  pertinent,  omittunt  et  silentio  inyolvunt.  Cum  yero 
id  artificii  diyini  sit  proprium  ut  maxima  e  minimis  siupendat^ 
fit  siepenumero  ut  hujusmodi  historia,  nuyora  tantum  persecuta, 
negotiorum  pompam  potius  et  solennia  quam  eorum  yeros 
fomitea  et  texturas  subtilioresostendat;  quinetiam^  etsi  oonsilia 
ipsa  addat  atque  immisceat,  tamen  granditate  gaudens,  plus 
grayitatis  atque  prudentise  quam  reyera  habent  humanis  actio- 
nibus  aspergat;  ut  satira  aliqua  possit  esse  yerior  humanie 
yit»  tabula,  quam  nonnuUa  ex  ejusmodi  historiis.  Contra 
Vitas,  si  diligenter  et  cum  judicio  perscribantur  (neque  enim 
de  elc^iis  et  hujuraaodi  commemorationibus  jejunis  loquimur), 
qnandoquidem  personam  singularem  pro  subjecto  sibi  propo> 
nant,  in  qua  necesse  est  actiones  non  minus  leyes  quam  grayes, 
paryas  quam  grandes,  priyatas  quam  publicas,  componi  et  com- 
misGeri,  sane  magis  yiyas  et  fidas  rerum  narrationes,  et  quas  ad 
exemplum  tutius  et  felicius  transferre  posais,  exhibent  At 
Belationes  actionum  speciales  (qualia  sunt  Bellum  Peloponnesi, 
Expeditio  Cyri,  Conjnratio  Catilinae,  et  similia)  omnino  puriore 
et  magis  sincero  yeritatis  candore  yestiri  par  est,  quam  Histo- 
rias  Justas  temporum ;  quia  argumentum  in  iis  deligi  et  sumi 
potest  habile  et  definitum,  atque  ejusmodi  ut  de  eo  notitia  et 
certitodo  bona  et  plena  informatio  haberi  possit:  cum  contra 
ffistoria  Temporis  (prsesertim  quse  estate  scriptoris  multo  anti- 
quior  sit)  necessario  in  memoria  rerum  sspius  fatiscat,  et  yeluti 
spatia  yacua  contineat,  quae  ingenio  et  conjectura  occupari  et 
suppleri  satis  licenter  consueverunt.     Hoc  tamen  ipsum,  quod 
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de  Relationum  sinceritate  dicimus,  cum  exceptione  intelli- 
gendum  est;  nam  fatendmn  certe  est  (cum  humana  omnia  ex 
parte  laborent,  et  commoda  cum  incommodis  fere  perpetuo  con- 
juncta  Bint)  hujusmodi  Relationes^  prassertim  si  sub  ipsa  renim 
gestarum  tempora  edantur,  (cum  saspius  vel  ad  gratiam  yel  ad 
invidiam  scribantur,)  omnium  narrationum  merito  maxime  su- 
spectas  esse.  Sed  rursus  huic  incommodo  etiam  illud  con- 
nascitur  remedium ;  quod  illas  ipsas  Relationes,  cum  non  ex 
una  parte  solummodo,  sed  pro  factionibus  et  partium  studiis  ex 
utraque  parte,  semper  fere  edantur,  viam  hoc  pacto  quandam 
yeritati^  tanquam  inter  extrema,  aperiunt  et  muniunt;  atque, 
postquam  contentiones  animorum  defbrbuerinty  historioo  bono 
et  prudenti  non  pessima  historian  perfections  materia  et  se- 
mentis  sunt. 

Quod  yero  ad  ea,  quae  in  his  tribus  Historian  generibos  de-> 
siderari  videantur ;  dubium  certe  non  est,  quin  plorims  lusto- 
riae  particulares  (de  talibus  loquimur  quas  esse  possint^  alicujuB 
dignitatis,  aut  etiam  mediocritatis),  cum  maximo  regnomm  et 
rerumpublicarum  quibus  debentur  honoris  et  nominis  detri- 
mento,  hucusque  pnetermissae  sint;  quas  notare  perlongum 
esset.  Caeterum  exterarum  nationum  historias  exteronun 
curas  relinquens  {ne  forte  sim  in  aliena  republica  euriom) 
non  possum  non  apud  Majestatem  tuam  conqueri  de  Hiatoris 
AngliaB,  quas  nunc  habetur,  vilitate  et  indignitate,  quatenus 
ad  corpus  ejus  integrum  ;  necnon  Historias  ScotisB  imqoitate 
et  obliquitate,  quatenus  ad  authorem  ejus  recentissimum  et 
uberrimum  ' ;  reputans  mecum  honorificum  admodum  Majestati 
tuas  futurum,  atque  opus  posteritati  gratissimum,  si  quemad* 
modum  insula  haec  Magnae  Britanniae  so  nunc  in  unam  mo- 
narchiam  coalitam  ad  sequentes  aetates  transmittit,  ita  in  una 
historia  descripta  a  prasteritis  saeculis  repeteretur ;  eodem  modo 
quo  historiom  decem  tribuum  regni  Israelis  et  duarum  tribuoni 
regni  Judas,  tanquam  gemellam.  Sacra  Pagina  deducit  Quod 
si  moles  hujusmodi  historias  (magna  certe  et  ardua)  quominua 
exacte  et  pro  dignitate  perscribatur,  videatur  obfutura,ecce  tibi 


I  In  the  original,  and  also  in  the  trork  as  reprinted  by  Bawley  In  1638,  the  i 
thesis  ends  at  po$$int.    But  the  construction  seems  to  require  that  it  be  extended  to 
mediocritaiis. — J,  S, 

*  Bacon  aHudes  to  Buchanan,  of  whom  James  speaks  with  much  Uttemess  in  the 
BtuilieoH  Doron,  It  has  been  said  that  Buchanan's  mind  was  failing  when  he  wrote 
the  concluding  books  of  his  history,  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  lo  much 
▼lllned* 
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memorabilem  multo  angustioris  temporis  periodum,  quatenus  ad 
Historiam  Anglis ;  nimirum  ab  Unione  Rosarum  ad  Unionem 
Begnorum ;  spatimn  temporis  quod  meo  quidem  judicio  ma- 
jorem  recipit  eventumn  (quae '  raro  se  ostendunt)  varietatem^ 
quam  in  pari  succeseionum  nnmero  uspiam  in  regno  haereditario 
deprehendere  licet.  Incipit  enim  ab  adeptione  corons  mixta^ 
partim  armis^  partim  jure ;  ingressum  eiquidem  ferrum  aperuit^ 
stabilimentum  attulerunt  nuptisB ;  secuta  igitur  sunt  tempora 
illis  initiiB  consentanea ;  simillima  fluctibus  poet  nuignam  tem- 
pestatem  tumores  et  agitationes  suas  Bed  absque  aliqua  immani 
procella,  retinentibus ;  atque  gubematoris  prudentia,  qui  unus 
inter  antecessores  reges  consilio  enituit>  superatis.  Ordine 
proximus  suocedit  rex,  cujus  actiones,  licet  magis  impetu 
quam  consilio  administratfle,  non  leve  tamen  in  rebus  Europ» 
momentum  attulerunt,  eas  subinde  librando  et  inclinando 
prout  ipss  propendebant.  ^  Quo  etiam  regnante,  ccepit  fieri 
ingens  ilia  status  ecclesiastici  mutatio,  qualis  raro  admodum 
prodit  in  theatrum.  Secutus  est  rex  minor.  Dein  tenta- 
mentum  tjrrannidis,  licet  illud  brevissimum  fuerit,  instar  fe« 
bris  ephemerae.  Dein  regnum  feminae,  extero  regi  nuptae* 
Bursus  regnum  feminas  solitariae  et  coelibis.  Hasc  omnia  de- 
mum  excepit  eventus  iste  faustus  et  gloriosus;  nimirum 
hujusce  insulae  Britanniae,  a  toto  orbe  divisae,  in  se  unio ;  per 
quam  vetus  illud  oraculum  Mnem  redditum,  quod  requiem  ei 
praemonstrabat, 

(Antiquam  ex^uirite  matrem)' 

supra  nobilissimas  gentes  Angliae  et  Scotiae,  in  nomine  illo 
BritannuB,  antiques  sucb  matris,  jam  convementes,  adimpletum 
sit;  in  pignus  et  tesseram  metae  et  exitus  errorum  et  pere- 
grioationiB  jam  reperti.  Ita  ut  quemadmodum  corpora  pon- 
derosa  jactata,  antequam  ponant  et  consistant,  trepidationes 
quasdam  experiantur;  eodem  modo  probabile  videtur  Divina 
Proyidentia  factum  esse,  ut  monarchia  ista,  priusquam  in  tua 
Majestate  regiaque  tua  sobole  (in  qua  spero  earn  in  perpetuum 
fore  stabilitam)  consisteret  et  confirmata  esset,  has  tam  varias 
mutationes  et  vicissitudines,  tanquam  pra^ludia  stabilitatis  suae^ 
subiret. 

'  So  in  the  original*    We  ought  probably  to  read  etfentorum.  — J.  S, 

'  "In  Tero  che  U  serenlssimo  d'Angllaba  mostratograndissimo  animo  e  ardire  in  fkr 

b  guerra,  e  moUa  prudenza  e  magnanimitJ^  in  trattar  la  pace." —  Hdazione  di  Marino 

CamUU  (1646),  in  Albert's  collection  [ser.  1.  voL  i.  p.  284.]. 
'  Ylrs.  JEa.  lit.  96. 
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De  Vitii  oogitantem>  subit  quaedam  admiratio^  tempora  ista 
nostra  baud  noMe  bona  sua ;  cum  tarn  rara  sit  commemoratio  et 
conscriptio  yitarum,  eorum  qui  nostro  8»culo  claruerunt.  Etsi 
enim  reges,  et  qui  absolutum  principatum  obtineant,  pauci  ease 
possint;  principes  etiam  in  republica  libera  (tot  rebuspublicis 
in  monarchiazn  conversis)  haudmulti;  utcunque  tamen  non  de- 
fuerunt  viri  egregii  (licet  sab  regibus)  qui  meliora  merentur 
quam  incertam  et  vagam  memorise  suas  famam,  aut  elogia  arida 
et  jejuna.  Etenim  hac  ex  parte  inventum  cujusdam  ex  poetis 
reoentioribus,  quo  antiquam  fiibulam  locupletayit,  non  inelegans 
est  Fingit  ille  in  extremitate  fili  Farcarum  numisma  quod- 
dam  seu  monile  pendere,  in  quo  defimcti  nomen  impressum  sit; 
Tempus  autem  cultrum  Atropi  prsestolari,  et  statim  abscisso  filo 
numismata  eripere,  eaque  asportata  paulo  post  in  fluvium  Le- 
thes  ex  gremio  suo  projicere;  circa  fluvium  autem  magnam 
ayium  Tim  yolitare,  qus  numismata  arripiunt,  ac  postquam  in 
roetris  ipsarum  paulisper  eadem  circumtulerint^  paulo  post  per 
incuriam  in  fluvium  decidere  permittunt ;  inter  eas  vero  cygnos 
reperiri  nonnullos,  qui  si  numisma  aliquod  cum  nomine  prehen- 
derinty  illico  ad  templum  quoddam  illud  deferre  solebant,  Im* 
mortalitati  consecratum.^  Hujusmodi  itaque  cygni  nostris 
temporibus  fere  defecerunt.  Quamvis  autem  plurimi  hcnninum, 
curis  et  studiis  suis  nimio  plus  quam  corporibus  mortales, 
nominis  sui  memoriam  yeluti  fumum  aut  auram  despiciant» 
Animi  nil  magns  laudis  egentes  ;* 

quorum  scilicet  philosopbia  et  severitas  ab  ea  radice  pullulat, 
Nanprius  laudesjsontempsimuB^  quam  laudandafacere  desivimus  '; 
id  tamen  apud  nos  Salomonis  judicio  non  pnejudicabit ;  Me- 
mariajusti  cum  laudzbus,  at  impiarum  nomen  putre^cet  ^  :  Altera 
perpetuo  floret^  alterum  aut  in  oblivionem  protinus  abit,  ant  in 
odorem  tetrum  oomputrescit  Ac  propterea  in  eo  ipso  stilo  yd 
loquendi  formula,  qu»  recte  admodum  recepta  est  ut  defunctas 
tribuatur  {fcelicis  memaricBy  put  memoricB,  bona  memoriai)  agno- 

>  The  poet  referred  to  Ib  Ariosto ;  Orlando  Furioto  [at  the  dose  of  the  34th  and 
beginning  of  the  36th  books].  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Singer,  Noie$ 
nnd  Queries,  vol.  ▼.  p.  232.  He  remarks  that  the  Orktndo  Furioeo  waa  then  popular 
in  the  recent  translation  of  Sir  John  Harrington.  It  would  seem  as  if  Bacon  refers 
to  the  translation,  which  ascribes  the  power  of  giving  immortality  to  **  Sitioriams 
learned  and  Poets  rare,**  whereas  the  original  speak*  only  of  poets. 

*  Virg.  J3n.  V.  751. 

*  *•  Nam  postquam  desiimns  fecere  laudanda,  laudari  quoqoe  inepfcum  putamua.* 
—  Plin,  Ep,  iii.  91, 

*  Prov.  X.  7. 
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eccre  Yidemnr  illud  qnod  Cicero  (mntuatus  id  ipstim  a  De- 
moethene)  protulit,  Bondm  famam  propriam  esse  possessionem 
defunctorum.  ^  Quam  quidem  possessionem  non  possum  non. 
notare  nostro  aevo  incultam  ut  pltirimmn  et  neglectam  jacere. 

Qoantum  ad  Relationes,  optandum  esset  prorsus  ut  multo 
major  circa  eas  adhiberetur  diligentia.  Quippe  yix  iucidit 
aliqua  actio  pauIo  illustrior^  cui  non  intersit  calamus  aliquis 
ex  melioribuS)  qui  earn  excipere  et  describere  possit.  Quoniam 
autem  is  perpaucorum  hominum  esse  debet,  qui  historiam 
justam  pro  digmtate  conscribat  (ut  ex  paudtate  historicorum 
vel  mediocrium  satis  liquet),  idcirco  si  actiones  particulares  sub 
tempus  ipsum  quo  geruntur  tolerabili  aliquo  scripto  memo- 
ries mandarentur^  sperandum  esset  exorituros  quaudoque^  qui 
historiam  justam  ope  et  auxilio  illarum  Relatianum  conscri* 
bere  posset.  IUsb  enim  instar  seminarii  esse  possint,  unde,  cum 
usus  foret,  hortus  amplus  et  magnificus  consereretur. 


CAPUT  vin. « 


Partitio  HistoruB  Temporum  in  Historiam  Umyersalem,  et  Par- 
ticularem ;  et  utriusqne  commoda,  et  incommoda. 

HiSTOBiA  Temporum  aut  Universalis  est,  aut  Particularism 
Haec  alicujua  Bepii,  vel  BeipubUca,  vel  Nationis  res  gestas 
complectitur;  ilia  Uhiversi  Orbis.  Neque  enim  defuerunt,  qui 
Historiam  Mundi  etiam  ab  engine  scripsisse  videri  volunt; 
farraginem  rerum  et  compendia  narrationum  pro  historia  exhi- 
bentes;  alii  sui  temporis  res  per  orbem  terranun  memorabiles 

*  The  ponge  of  Cicero  to  which  Bbood  allodes  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  the 
ninth  Philippic :  **  Vita  enim  mortuonim  in  memoria  vivorum  est  posita.*'  I  have 
not  met  vith  the  corresponding  passage,  if  there  is  one,  in  Demosthenes,  and  am 
tadined  to  beUe^e  that  Bacon  was  thinking  of  the  following  sentence  in  Wolf's  trans- 
lation  of  the  Ad  Demonteum  of  Isocrates  :  **  Mortem  ....  honeste  oppetitam  natura 
pecuUne  pnestanttum  Tironxm  munus  esse  voluit"  [I  should  rather  suppose  that  he 
lUnded  to  the  opening  of  the  ASyos  'Ewn-dupws  (1 389.  10)  :  uHwa  y^  [^  irdXxs|  Topii 

kwoKciffMis  ^9p€efpaiUpas,  r^f  8*  iiprr^s  feed  r&v  hrtdymy  wnaw  t  V  ^lOvfiloM  odffop,  ^ 
w  reurr'iaf  edrrois  fiJiKurra  y4yotTO  \6y«y,  roOrois  t^Briaay  8c<y  airohs  rifiuy,  ly*  Ify 
t»vrcf  itcr^iffayro  ^{fZo^iay  afirii  Ka\  r CT€Aevri}ic^(riy  adroit  &iroSo- 
0«^i|L  There  are  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  ninth  Philippic  and  the 
A^TOf  *Emrdipios  which  make  it  probable  that  Cicero  had  it  in  his  eye,  and  the  third 
form  which  these  two  corresponding  passages  assume  in  Bacon  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  m  imperfect  recollection  of  both.  It  represents  the  exact  sentiment  of  the  Greek 
orator  in  the  shape  adopted  by  the  Boman.--n/.  S.] 

*  There  fa  nottalDg  corresponding  to  this  chapter  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  — 
J,  8. 
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tanquam  jusfa  historia  complecti  posse  confisi  sont;  oonatu 
profecto  magnanimo,  atque  fiructu  haud  exiguo.  Neque  enirn 
res  humanaB  ita  imperils  aut  regionibus  divisse  8unt»  ut  non 
habeant  multa  connexa ;  quare  juvat  certe  fata^  alicui  sseculo 
aut  «tati  destinata,  veluti  una  tabula  contenta  et  deecripta 
intuerL  Fit  etiam,  ut  plurima  scripta  non  contemnenda 
(qualia  sunt  ee  de  quibus  antea  locuti  sumus  B.elatione8)9  alias 
forte  peritura  neque  prelum  ssspius  passura,  aut  saltern  capita 
ipsorum,  in  btgusmodi  Historiam  Gcneralem  recipiantur^  atqne 
hoc  pacto  figantur  et  conserventur.  Yeruntamen^  si  quia  rem 
rectius  perpendat^  animadvertet  tarn  severas  esse  Historic  Justs 
leges,  ut  eas  in  tanta  argumenti  yastitate  exercere  vix  liceat; 
adeo  ut  minuatur  potius  histori»  majestas  molis  granditate, 
quam  ampMcetur.  Fiet  enim,  ut  qui  tam  varia  undequaque 
persequitur,  is  informationis  religione  paulatim  remissa,  et  dili- 
gentia  sua,  quae  ad  tot  res  extenditur,  in  singulis  elanguescente, 
auras  populares  et  rumores  captet ;  et  ex  relationibus  non  ad- 
modum  authenticis,  aut  hujusmodi  aliqua  levidensi  materia, 
historiam  conficieL  Quinetiam  necesse  ei  erit  (ne  opus  in  im- 
mensum  excrescat)  plurima  relatu  digna  consulto  prsBtermittere, 
atque  ad  epitomarum  rationes  saaplus  delabL  Incumbit  etiam 
aliud  periculum  non  parvum,  atque  utilitati  illi  Historian  Uni* 
versalis  ex  diametro  oppositum;  quemadmodum  enim  Uni* 
Yersalis  Historia  narrationes  aliquas,  quae  alias  forte  fuissent 
perituras,  conservat;  ita  contra  saBpenumero  narrationes  alias 
satis  fructuosas,  quae  aliter  yictune  fuissent,  propter  grata  mor- 
talibus  rerum  compendia  perimit 


CAPUT  IX. 

PartUio  alia  HistoritB  Temporumy  in  Annales  et  Acta  Diuma. 

Etiam  Historia  Temporum  recte  dividitur  in  Annales,  et 
Diana  ;  quae  diyisio,  Ucet  ex  periodis  temporum  nomina  sumat, 
tamen  ad  delectum  rerum  etiam  pertineL  Recte  enim  Corne- 
lius Tacitus,  cum  in  mentionem  magnificentias  quarundam 
structurarum  incidit,  statim  subdit,  ex  dignitate  populi  Romani 
repertum  esse  res  iUustres  Annalibus,  talia  ZHumis  urbis  Actis 
mandare  ^ ;  applicando  Annalibus  res  quae  ad  statum  reipublicae 

>  Tftc.  Ann.  xUi.  31. 
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pertment,  acta  yero  et  accidentia  leviora  Diariis.  Meo  ntique 
judicio^  Yalere  conveniret  disciplinam  quandam  Haraldicam  in 
disponendis  non  minus  librorum  quam  personarum  dignitatis 
bus.  Sicnt  enim  nihil  rebus  ciyilibus  magis  detrabity  quam 
ordinum  et  graduum  oonftisio;  ita  etiam  autboritati  historise 
graTis  baud  parum  derogat,  si  admisceantur  politicis  res  levioris 
momenti ;  quales  sunt  pompee  et  solennitates  et  spectacula,  et 
bujusmodi.  Atque  sane  optandum  esset  ut  ilia  ipsa  distinctio 
in  consuetudinem  veniret.  Nostris  vero  temporibus^  Diaria  in 
navigationibus  tantum  et  expeditionibus  bellicis  in  usu  sunt 
Apud  antiques  certe  regum  bonori  dabatur,  ut  acta  palatii  sui 
in  Diaria  referrentur ;  quod  yidemus  factum  fuisse  sub  Aha- 
suero  Persamm  rege ;  qui  cum  noctem  ageret  insonmem  Diaria 
poposcit,  ubi  conjurationem  Eunucborum  recognovit.^  At  in 
Alexandri  Magni  Diariis  tarn  pusilla  continebantur,  ut  etiam  si 
forte  ad  mensam  dormiret  in  acta  reponeretur,^  Neque  enim 
sicut  Annates  tantum  grayia,  ita  Diaria  tantum  leyia  complexa 
sunt ;  sed  omnia  promiscue  et  cursim  Diariis  excipiebantur,  seu 
majoria  seu  minoria  momentL 


CAPUT  X. 
Partitio  teeunda  Histaria  Civilis,  in  Meram  et  Mixtam« 

PosTBEMA  yero  partitio  Historise  Ciyilis  ea  sit ;  ut  diyidatur 
in  Meram,  et  Mtxtam.  Mixturce  celebres  duae ;  altera  ex  Sci- 
entia  Ciyili,  altera  prsecipue  ex  Naturali.  Introductum  est 
enim  ab  aliquibus  genus  scribendi^  ut  quis  narrationes  aliquas, 
non  in  serie  bistorias  continuatas,  sed  ex  delectu  authoris  ex- 
cerptas  conscribat;  deinde  easdem  recolat  et  tanquam  rumi- 
net ;  et  sumpta  ab  ipsis  occasioned  de  rebus  politicis  disserat.' 
Quod  genus  BistaricB  BuminatcB  nos  sane  magnopere  probamus, 
modo  hujusmodi  scriptor  hoc  agat,  et  hoc  se  agere  oonfiteatur. 
Historiam  autem  Justam  ex  professo  scribenti  politica  ubique 
ingerere,  atque  per  ilia  filum  bistoriae  interrumpere,  intempesti- 
yum  quiddam  et  molestum  est.     Licet  enim  Historia  quaeque 

»  bther,  Ti  1.  ■  Pl«t.  Symp.  1.  6. 

*  The  most  celebrated  work  of  this  kind  is  one  with  which  Bscob  was  ftmiliar,  — 
tte  Diteoni  of  MscchiaveUi,  of  which  the  Darrative  part  is  derived  flrom  Llvy.  Am- 
mind,  who  died  in  1600,  took  Tacitus  as  his  author.  His  Diteoni  never  attained  the 
celchrflj  of  thoee  of  Macchiavens. 

you  I.  L  L 
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pradentior  politicis  preceptis  et  monitis  veluti  impregnata 
sit,  tamen  scriptor  ipse  sibi  obstetricari  non  debet. 

Mixta  etiam  est  Historia  Cosmographica^  idque  multipliciter. 
Habet  enim  ex  Historia  Naturali,  regiones  ipsas,  atque  earum 
situs  et  fructus ;  ex  Historia  Civili,  urbes,  imperia,  mores ;  ex 
Mathematicis,  climata  et  configurationes  codi,  quibus  tractus 
mundi  subjacent  In  quo  genere  Uistorise  siye  ecientiae,  est 
quod  saeculo  nostro  gratulemur.  Orbis  enim  terrarum  fiahctus 
est  hac  nostra  estate  mirum  in  modum  fenestratus  atque  patens. 
Antiqui  certe  Zonas  et  Antipodas  noverant^ 

(Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper),  ^ 

idque  ipsum  magb  per  demonstrationes  quam  per  peregrina^ 
tiones.  Yerum  ut  carina  aliqua  parva  coelum  ipsum  asmulare- 
tur ;  atque  universum  globum  terrestrem,  magis  etiam  obliquo 
et  flexuoso  quam  coelestia  solent  itdnere,  circumiverit ;  ea  est 
nostri  sseculi  prserogativa ;  ita  ut  praBsens  letas  jure  in  symbolo 
suo  usurpare  possit  non  tantum  illud  Plus  ultra  ^  ubi  antiqui 
usurpabant  Non  ultra  ;  atque.  insuper  illud  Imitabile  fulmen  ubi 
antiqui  Non  imitabUe  fulmen, 

Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen ;' 
verum  et  illud,  quod  omnem  admirationem  superat,  Imitabile 
cadum;  propter  navigationes  nostras,  quibus  circa  uniyersom 
terrse  ambitum,  coelestium  corporum  more,  volvi  et  circumagi 
saspius  concessum  fuit. 

Atque  I18&C  prsBclara  in  re  nautica  atque  orbe  perlustrando 
foelicitas,  de  ulterioribus  etiam  progressibus  et  augmentis  sci- 
entiarum  spem  magnam  facere  possit;  pr»sertim  cum  divino 
yideatur  con^o  esse  decretum,  ut  hsso  duo  coasya  sint.  Sic 
enim  Daniel  Propheta,  de  noyissimis  temporibus  yerba  faciepSy 
prssdicit,  Plurimi  periransibunt  et  augebitur  sciential;  quasi 
pertransitus  siye  perlustratio  mundi,  atque  multiplex  augmen* 
tum  scientiarum,  eidem  sssculo  destinarentur ;  sicut  magna  ex 
parte  jam  completum  yidemus ;  quandoquidem  tempera  nostra, 
duabus  illis  prioribus  doctrinarum  periodis  aut  reyolutionibus 
(alteri  apud  Grascos,  alteri  apud  Romanes)  eruditione  non  mul- 
tum  cedant,  eas  yero  in  aliquibus  longe  superent. 

1  Ylrg.  Geozg.  L  250. 

*  *•  Plus  oltn,*'  which  Bacon  often  quotes,  wai  the  motto  adopted  by  the  empctw 
Charles  y. 

■  Yirg,  Mn.  vt  690.  *  Dankl,  aJl.  4. 
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CAPUT  XL 

Partitio  HisiaritB  JSccIesieutica^  in  Ecclesiafiticain  specialem^ 
Historiam  ad  Prophetias,  et  Historiam  Nemeseos. 

HiSTOBiA  Ecdesiastica  in  genere  easdem  fere  cum  Historia 
Civili  partitiones  subit.  Sunt  enim  Chronica  Ecclesiastica,  sunt 
Vitas  Patrum,  sunt  Belationes  de  Synodis  et  reliquis  ad  Eccle- 
siam  spectantibus.  Proprio  vero  nomine,  recte  dividitur  in 
Historiam  EccUsiasticam  (generis  nomine  servato)  et  Historiam 
ad  Prophetias^  et  Historiam  Nemeseos  sive  Promdentia.  Prima 
Ecclesise  Militantis  tempera  et  atatum  diyersum  memorat ;  sive 
iQa  fluctaety  at  Area  in  Diluvio ;  sive  itineretur,  ut  Area  in 
Eremo ;  sive  consistat,  ut  Area  in  Templo ;  hoc  est^  Statum 
EccIesiiB  in  Persecutione,  in  Motu,  et  in  Pace.  In  hac  parte 
defectum  aliquem  non  inyenio ;  quin  supersunt  in  iUa  complura 
potius  quam  desunt.  Illud  sane  optarem,  ut  massse  tam  pne- 
grandi  virtus  quoque  et  sinceritas  narrationum  responderent 

Secunda  pars,  quae  est  Historia  ad  Prophetias,  ex  duobus 
Felativis  constat,  Prophetia  ipsa  et  ejus  Adimplelione.  Qua* 
propter  tale  esse  debet  hujus  operis  institutum,  ut  cum  singulis 
ex  Scripturis  prophetiis,  eventuum  Veritas  conjungatur ;  idque 
per  onmes  mundi  aetates ;  tum  ad  confirmationem  fidei,  tum  ad 
instituendam  disciplinam  quandam  et  peritiam  in  interpreta- 
tione  propbetiarum  quae  adhuc  restant  oomplendae.  Attamen 
in  hac  re  admittenda  est  ilia  latitude,  quae  divinis  vaticiniis 
propria  est  et  familiaris ;  ut  adimpletiones  eorum  fiant  et  con- 
tmenter  et  punctualit^r.  Beferunt  enim  Authoris  sui  naturam, 
(hd  unus  dies  tanquam  mille  annt,  et  milk  anni  tanquam  unus 
dies  ^ ;  atque  licet  plenitudo  et  fastigium  complementi  eorum 
plemmque  alicui  certas  aetati  vel  etiam  certo  momento  destine- 
tnr,  attamen  habent  interim  gradus  nonnuUos  et  scalas  comple* 
menti  per  diversas  mundi  aetates.  Hoc  opus  desiderari  statuo ; 
verum  tale  est  ut  magna  cum  sapientia,  sobrietate,  et  reverentia 
tractandum  sit,  aut  omnino  dimittendum. 

Tertia  pars,  quas  Historia  Nemeseos  est,  sane  in  calamoe  non* 
nullorum  piorum  virorum  incidit,  sed  non  sine  partium  studio ; 
occu])ata  est  autem  in  observanda  divina  ilia  convenientia,  quaB 
nonnunquam  intercedit  inter  Dei  voluntatem  revelatam  et 
aecretam.     Q^amvis  enim  tam  obscura  sint  consilia  et  judicia 
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Dei,  ut  hofnini  ammali  eint  penitos  inscrutabilia ;  quinetiam 
aaepius  eorum  oculis  qui  prospiciunt  e  tabemaculo  se  eubdu- 
cant;  divinsB  tamen  eapienfiad  yisum  aliquando  per  vices,  ad 
Buonim  oonfirmationem  et  confusionem  eorum  qui  tanquam 
sine  Deo  sunt  in  mundo,  ea,  quasi  majoribus  characteribus 
descripta,  sic  proponere  conspicienda,  ut  (sicuti  loquitur  Pro- 
pheta)  quivis  etiam  in  cursu  ea  perlegere  possit  ^;  hoc  est,  ut 
homines  mere  sensuales  et  voluptarii,  qui  judicia  ilia  divina 
pneterveld  festinant  neque  cogitationes  suas  in  ea  unquam 
defigunt,  tamen  quamvis  propere  currant  et  aliud  agant,  ipsa 
agnoscere  cogantur.  Talia  sunt  yindictsB  sene  et  inopinae; 
salutes  subito  afiulgentes  et  insperats;  consilia  divina  per 
ambages  rerum  tortuosas  et  stupendas  spiras  tandem  se  mani- 
festo expedientia ;  et  similia ;  quBB  valent  non  solum  ad  con- 
solandos  animos  fidelium,  sed  ad  percellendas  et  conyincendas 
conscientias  improborum. 


CAPUT  xn. 


De  Appendtcibus  Historic ;  qvuB  circa  Verba  Hominum  {quftn^ 
admodum  Histaria  ipsa  circa  Facta)  versantur:  PartiHo 
earum  in  Orationes,  Epistolas,  et  Apophthegmata» 

At  non  Factarum  solummodo  human!  generis,  verum  etiam 
JDictorum,  memoria  servari  debet.  Neque  tamen  dubium  quin 
Dicta  ilia  quandoque  historisD  ipsi  inserantur,  quatenus  ad  res 
gestas  perspicue  et  graviter  narrandas  faciant  et  deserviant. 
Sed  Dicta  sive  Verba  Humana  proprie  custodiunt  libri  Orati<H 
9t«m,  Epistolarum^  et  Apophthegmatutn,  Atque  Orationes  sane 
virorum  prudentium,  de  negotiis  et  causis  gravibtis  et  arduis 
habitsB,  turn  ad  rerum  ipsarum  notitiam  tum  ad  eloquentiam 

'  Habbakuk,  tt.  2.  Bacon  senns  to  have  mlsiindentood  fhe  meaning  pf  the  ptnage, 
the  English  translation  of  which  is  quite  in  accordance  both  \rlth  the  Yulgate  and 
with  the  Septuagint  Tcnion.  The  meaning  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  **  Write  so  as 
that  the  message  may  be  quickly  read,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  run  at  once  and 
without  loss  of  time."  The  idea  of  quick  reading  seems  to  have  suggested  that  of  a 
hasty  and  careless  reader. 

In  my  copy  of  Acosta's  sermons  for  Advent,  which  has  Bacon's  autograph  on  the  fly- 
leaf, and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  P.  La  Trobe,  the  fbUow- 
hsg  words  are  underlined :  **  Sed  explanari  in  tabulis  visio  prophetica  Jnbetur,  ut 
possit  celeriter  a  Icgente  perdpi.*' — Aeo$im  Oondoius  de  JdvetUm,  (CoL  AgripL  1609) 
p.  178.  Bacon  perhaps  connected  ederiter  with  letfenU  instead  of  with  pereipi,  and 
was  thus  led  to  suppose  that  the  passage  was  to  be  understood  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  taken  it 
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multum  Talent.  Sed  majora  adhuc  pnestantar  auzilia  ad  in- 
straendam  prudentiam  civilem  ab  Epistolisy  qu®  a  viris  magnis 
de  negotiis  seriia  misasa  sunt.  Etenim  ex  Verbis  Hominum  nil 
saniiiB  aut  praestantius,  quam  hujnsmodi  Epistokd.  Habent 
enim  plus  nativi  sensus  quam  orationes,  plus  etiam  maturitatis 
quam  coUoquia  subita.  Eaedem  quando  continuantur  secundum 
seriem  temporum  (ut  fit  in  illis  quae  a  legatis,  prsBfectis  provin- 
ciarum^  et  aliis  imperii  ministris,  ad  reges  vel  senatus  vel  alios 
superiores  sues  mittuntur,  aut  vicissim  ab  imperantibus  ad  mi- 
nistros),  sunt  certe  ad  Historiam  prae  omnibus  pretiosissima 
supeUez.  Neque  Apophthegmata  ipsa  ad  delectationem  et  or- 
natum  tantum  prosunt,  sed  ad  res  gerendas  etiam  et  usus 
civiles.  Sunt  enim  (ut  aiebat  ille)  veluti  secures  aut  hiucrones 
verborum,  qui  rerum  et  negotiorum  nodos  acumine  quodam 
secant  et  penetrant.  Occasiones  autem  redeunt  in  orbem,  et 
quod  olim  erat  commodum  rursus  adhiberi  et  prodesse  potest; 
sive  quia  ea  tanquam  sua  proferat,  sive  tanquam  yetera.  Neque 
certe  de  utilitate  ejus  rei  ad  civilia  dubitari  potest,  quam  Caesar 
dictator  opera  sua  honestavit ;  cujus  liber  utinam  eztaret,  cum 
ea  quae  uaquam  habentur  in  hoc  genere  nobis  parum  cum  de- 
lectu  oon^esta  videantur. 

Atque  haec  dicta  sint  de  Histaria ;  ea  sdlicet  parte  doctrinae 
quae  respondet  uni  ex  Cellis  siye  Domiciliis  Intellectus^  quae 
est  Memoria. 


CAPUT  XIIL 


De  seeujido  Membro  principali  DoctrmtBy  nempe  PoesL  Par- 
tUio  Fdeseos  in  Narrativam,  Dramaticam,  ei  Parabolicam. 
Exempla  JParabolioB  tria  prapanuntur. 

Jam  ad  PoeHm  veniamus.  Poesis  est  genus  doctrinae,  verbis 
plerunque  astrictum,  rebus  solutum  et  licentiosum ;  itaque,  ut 
initio  diximus,  ad  Phantasiam  refertur,  quae  iniqua  et  illidta 
prorsufl  rerum  conjugia  et  divortia  conuninisci  et  machinari 
Bolet.  Poesis  autem  (ut  supra  innuimus)  dupKci  accipitur 
sensu,  quatenus  ad  Verba,  vel  quatenus  ad  Res  respioiat 
Priore  sensu,  Sermonis  quidam  Character  est :  Carmen  enim 
Btili  genus,  et  elocutionis  formida  quaedam,  nee  ad  res  pertinet ; 
nam  et  vera  narratio  carmine,  et  ficta  oratione  soluta  conscribi 
potest.     Posteriore  vero  sensu,  constituimus   eam  ab  initio 
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DoctrinsB  Membrum  Principale^  eamque  juzta  Historiam^oollo- 
cavimos,  cum  nihil  aliud  sit  quam  Historise  Imitatio  ad  Plad- 
tum.  Nos  igitnr  in  partitionibus  nostris  veras  doctrinarum 
venas  indagantes  et  persequentes,  neque  consuetadini  et  diyi- 
sionibuB  receptis  (in  mnltis)  cedentes,  Satiras  et  Elegias  et 
Epigrammata  et  Odas  et  hujusmodi  ab  instituto  sennone  remo- 
vemus,  atque  ad  pbilosophiam  et  artes  orationis  rejicimus.  Sub 
nomine  antem  Poeseos  de  Historia  ad  Pladtum  conficta  tantum- 
modo  tractamus. 

Partitio  PoeseoB  verissima  atque  maxime  ex  proprietate, 
pnster  iUas  diyisiones  qusD  sunt  ei  cum  Historia.  communes 
(sunt  enim  ficta  Chronica^  Vitie  fictas^  fictSB  etiam  Relationes), 
ea  est,  ut  sit  aut  Narrativa,  aut  Dramatica,  aut  ParaboHca. 
Narratiya  prorsus  historiam  imitatur,  ut  fere  fallat»  nisi  quod 
res  extollat  saspius  supra  fidem.  Dramatica  est  veluti  historia 
spectabills;  nam  constituit  imaginem  rerum  tanquam  pnesen- 
tium,  historia  autem  tanquam  prseteritarum.  Parabolica  vero 
est  historia  cum  typo,  qu»  intellectualia  deducit  ad  sensum. 

Atque  de  Poesi  Narrativaj  sive  eam  Heroxcam  appeUare 
placet,  (modo  hoc  intelligas  de  Materia,  non  de  Versu,)  ea  a 
fundamento  prorsus  nobili  ezcitata  yidetur,  quod  ad  dignitatem 
humansB  naturae  inprimis  spectat.  Cum  enim  mundus  sensi- 
bilis  sit  anima  rationali  dignitate  inferior,  videtur  Poesis  hadc 
humanae  naturae  largiri,  quae  historia  denegat;  atque  animo 
umbris  rerum  utcunque  satis&cere,  cum  solida  haberi  non  pofr- 
sint^  Si  quis  enim  rem  acutius  introspiciat,  firmum  ex  Poesi 
sumitur  argumentum,  magnitudinem  rerum  magis  illustrem, 
ordinem  magis  perfectum,  et  varietatem  magis  pulchram,  anims 
humanae  complacere,  quam  in  natura  ipsa,  post  lapsum,  reperire 
ullo  modo  possit.  Quapropter,  cum  res  gestae  et  eyentna  qui 
yerae  historiae  subjiciuntur  non  sint  ejus  amplitudinis  in  qua 
anima  humana  sibi  satisfaciat,  praesto  est  Poesis,  quae  facta 
magis  heroica  confingat;  cum  historia  yera  successus  rerum 
minime  pro  meritis  yirtutum  et  scelerum  narret,  corrigit  eam 
Poesis,  et  exitus  et  fortunas  secundum  merita  et  ex  lege  Ne- 
meseos  exhibet;  cum  historia  yera,  obyia  rerum  satietate  et 
similitudine,  animae  humanae  fastidio  sit,  reficit  eam  Poesis, 
inexpectata  et  yaria  et  yicissitudinum  plena  canens.  Adeo 
ut  Poesis  ista  non  solum  ad  delectationem,  sed  etiam  ad  animi 

'  "lam  sick  of  all 

That  dust  has  shown  me ;  let  me  dweU  in  shadows.'*— -  Braov. 
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magmtudinem  et  ad  mores  conferat.  Quare  et  merito  etiam 
diyinitatis  cujuspiam  particeps  videri  possit;  quia  animum 
erigit  et  in  sublime  rapit^  rerum  simulacra  ad  animi  desideria 
accommodando^  non  ammum  rebus  (quod  ratio  facit  et  histo- 
ria)  submittendo.  Atque  his  quidem  illecebris  ^t  congruitate 
qua  animum  humanum  demulcet^  addito  etiam  consortio  mu- 
sices  unde  suavius  insinuari  possit,  aditum  sibi  patefecit,  ut 
honori  fuerit  etiam  saeculis  plane  rudibus  et  apud  nationes 
barbaras,  cum  alisB  doctrinse  prorsus  exclusas  essent. 

Dramatiea  autem  Poesis,  quae  theatrum  habet  pro  mundo, 
usu  eximia  est,  si  sana  foret.  Non  parva  enim  esse  posset 
theatri  et  disciplina  et  corruptela.  Atque  corruptelarum  in 
hoc  genere  abunde  est;  disciplina  plane  nostris  temporibus  est 
neglecta.  Attamen  licet  in  rebuspublicis  modemis  habeatur 
pro  re  ludicra  actio  theatraHs,  nisi  forte  nimimn  trahat  e  satira 
et  mordeat;  tamen  apud  antiques  cune  fiiit,  ut  animos  homi- 
num  ad  yirtutem  institueret.  Quinetiam  viris  prudentibus,  et 
magnis  philosophis,  yeluti  animorum  plectrum  quoddam  cen- 
sebatur.  Atque  sane  verissimum  est,  et  tanquam  secretum 
quoddam  naturas,  hominum  animos  cum  congregati  sint,  magis 
quam  cum  soli  sint,  affectibus  et  impressionibus  patere.' 


'  There  is  nothing  in  the  Advaneemeni  of  Learning  corresponding  to  this  panu 
graph. 

It  is  a  curious  tuct  that  these  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  modem  drama  were 
probably  written,  and  were  certainly  first  published,  in  the  same  year  which  saw  the 
lirst  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays ;  of  which,  though  they  had  been  filling  the 
theatre  for  the  last  thirty  years,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Bacon  had  ever  heard. 
How  litrle  notice  they  attracted  In  those  days  as  works  of  literary  pretension,  may  be 
inferred  fit>m  the  extreme  difficulty  which  modern  editors  have  found  in  ascertaining 
the  dates,  or  even  the  order,  of  their  production.  Though  numbers  of  contemporary 
news-letters,  filled  with  literary  and  fashionable  intelligence,  have  been  preserved,  it 
is  only  in  the  Stationer's  register  and  the  accounts  kept  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
that  we  find  any  notices  of  the  publication  or  acting  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  the 
long  series  of  letters  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Dudley  Carleton,  scattered  over 
the  whole  period  from  1698  to  1623, — letters  full  of  the  news  of  the  month  ;  news 
of  the  court,  the  dty,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bookseller's  shop ;  in  which  court-masques 
are  described  in  minute  detail,  author,  actors^  plot,  performance,  reception  and  all ; — 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Shakespeare  or  of  any  one  of  his  plays.  And  yet  during 
that  period  Ilamlet,  Twelfth  Night,  Othello,  Measure  for  Measure,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Macbeth,  Lear,  the  Tempest,  the  Winter's  Tale,  Coriolanus,  and  several  more,  must 
have  appeared  as  novelties.  And  indeed  that  very  letter  without  which  we  should  hardly 
know  that  Shakespeare  was  personally  known  to  any  one  in  the  great  world  as  a  dis- 
tinguished dramatic  writer,  —  I  mean  Lord  Southampton's  letter  in  furtherance  of  a 
petition  ih>m  him  and  Burbage  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere — proves  at  the  same 
time  how  little  was  known  about  him  by  people  of  that  quality.  **  This  other"  (be 
writes,  after  describing  him  as  his  especial  frlenU  and  the  writer  of  some  of  our  best 

£nglish  plays,)    hath  to  name  William  Shakespeare. Both   are   right 

famous  in  their  qualities,  though  it  longeth  not  of  your  lordship's  gravity  and  wisdom 
to  resort  unto  the  places  where  they  were  wont  to  delight  the  public  ear.**    This  was 
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At  Foesis  ParaboKca  inter  reliquaB  emmet,  et  tanquam  res 
eacra  yidetur  et  augosta;  cmn  prsoBertim  religio  ipsa  ejus 
opera  plerttmque  utatur,  et  per  earn  commerda  divinorum  cum 
humania  exerceat.  Attamen  et  hiec  quoque  ingeniorom  circa 
allegorias  levitate  et  indulgentia  contaminata  inyenitur.  Est 
autem  usus  ambigui,  atque  ad  oontraria  adhibetur,  Facit  enim 
ad  involucrum;  fisicit  etiam  ad  Ubutratianerfu  In  hoc  doeendi 
qufedam  ratio  ;  in  illo  occuUandi  artificium  quieri  yidetur.  H«c 
autem  doeendi  ratio,  quse  facit  ad  Uhutrationem,  antiquis  seculia 
plurimum  adhibebatur.  Cum  enim  rationis  humane  inyenta  et 
condusiones  (etiam  eie  qu»  nunc  tritsB  et  vulgats  sunt)  tunc 
temporis  noyas  et  insuetie  essent,  yix  illam  subtilitatem  capie- 
bant  ingenia  humana,  nisi  propius  eas  ad  sensum  per  hujus- 
modi  simulachra  et  exempla  deducerentur.  Quare  onmia  apnd 
illos  fabularum  omnigenarum  et  parabolarum  et  senigmatum 
et  similitudinum  plena  fuerunt.  Hinc  tessersB  Pythagorae, 
lenigmata  Sphingis,  ^sopi  fabul»,  et  similia.  Quinetiam 
apophthegmata  yeterum  Sapientum  fere  per  similitudines 
rem  demonstrabant.  Hinc  Menenius  Agrippa  apud  Romanos 
(gentem  eo  sseculo  minime  literatam)  seditionem  fabtda  repres- 
sit  Denique  ut  hieroglyphica  literis,  ita  parabokd  argumentis 
erant  antiquiores.  Atque  hodie  etiam,  et  semper,  ezimius  est 
et  fuit  parabolarum  yigor ;  cum  neo  argumenta  tam  perepicua 
nee  yera  exempla  tam  apta  esse  possint. 

Alter  est  usus  Poeseos  ParabolicaB,  priori  quasi  contrarius, 
qui  facit  (ut  diximus)  ad  involucrum;  earum  nempe  rerum, 
quarum  dignitas  tanquam  velo  quodam  discreta  esse  mereatur ; 
hoc  est,  cum  occulta  et  mysteria  Religionis,  Politics,  et  Phi- 
losophise, jfabulis  et  parabolis  yestiuntur.  Utrum  yero  fabuUs 
yeteribus  poetarum  subsit  aliquis  sensus  mysticus,  dubitationem 
nonnuUam  habet.  Atque  ipsi  certe  fatemur  nos  in  earn  senten- 
tiam  propendere,  ut  non  paucis  antiquorum  poetarum  fabulis 
mysterium  infusum  foisse  putemus.^     Neque  nos  moyet,  quod 

in  1608;  and  yet  only  six  yean  before,  when  Elletmere  received  Eliabetb  at  HaiewDod, 
Othello  had  been  acted  there  for  her  entertainment.  Even  now  a  writer  otherwise 
unlcnown  hardly  becomes  known  aa  the  author  of  a  succenf^l  play.  <*  At  pretcnt*** 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  *<  new  plays  seem  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  literature ;  people  may  go 
to  see  them  acted,  but  no  one  thinks  of  reading  them.  During  the  run  of  Am/  Ay, 
I  happened  to  be  at  a  dinner-party,  where  everybody  was  talking  about  it,  —  that  is, 
about  Li8ton*8  performance  of  the  hero.  I  asked  first  one  person,  then  another,  and 
then  another,  who  was  the  author  of  it  ?  Not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  company 
knew  that  it  was  written  by  Poole  !**— AeeotfceeioM  of  the  TabU-talk  of  Sammd 
Bogarg,  p.  263.  — /.  S. 

*  The  hesitating  manner  in  which  Bacon  here  expresses  himself  shows  that  he  felt, 
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leta  pueris  fere  et  grammaticis  relinquantur^  et  vilescanf ^  ut  de 

illis  contemptim  sententiam  feramus;  quin  contra  cum  plane 

constet  scripta  illa^  quae  fabulas  IbUs  recitant^  ex  scriptiB  homi- 

num  poet  Literas  Sacras  esae  antdquisaima,  et  longe  his  anti- 

quiores  fabnlas  ipsas^  (etenim  tanquam  prius  credits  et  receptse^ 

non  tanquam  excogitatad  ab  illis  scriptoribus,  referuntur);  vi- 

dentur  esse  instar  tenuis  cujusdam  auras^  qu»  ex  traditionibus 

nationum  magis  antiquarum  in  Grsecorum  fistulas  inciderunt. 

Cum  Tero  quss  circa   harum    parabolarum  interpretationem 

adhuc  tentata  sint,  per  homines  scilicet  imperitos  nee  ultra 

locos  communes  doctos,  nobis  nullo  modo  satisfaciant ;  Philoso- 

phiam  secundum  Parabolas  Antiquas  inter  Desiderata  referre 

visum  est     Ejus  autem  operis  exemplum  unum  aut  alterum 

subjnngemus.     Non  quod  res  sit  fortasse  tanti,  sed  ut  institu- 

tum  nostrum  servemus.     Id  hujusmodi  est^  ut  de  operibus  illis 

quae  inter  Desiderata  ponimus  (si  quid  sit  paulo  obscurius)  per- 

petuo  aut  praecepta  ad  opus  illud  instruendum^  aut  exempla 

proponamus ;  ne  quis  forte  existimet  levem  aliquam  tantum  no- 

tionem  de  illis  mentem  nostram  perstrinxisse,  nosque  regiones 

sicut  augures  animo  tantum  metiri,  neque  eas  ingrediendi  vias 

nosse.     Aliam  aliquam  partem  in  Poesi  desiderari  non  inveni- 

mus;  quin  potius  cum  planta  sit  Poesis^  quas  veluti  a  terra 

luxuriante   absque  certo  semine  germinaverit^  supra  casteras 

doctrinas  excrevit  et  difiusa  est.     Yerum  jam  Exempla  propo- 

nemus,  tria  tantum  numero ;  unum-  e  Naturalibtis,  e  PoliUcis 

unum^  atque  unum  denique  e  Moraltbus. 

Exemplum  primum  Philosaphia  secundum  Parabolas  antiquas^  in 
Katuralibus.     De  Universe,  secundum  fahulam  Panis. 

Aktiqui  generationem  Panis  in  dubio  relinquunt.  Alii  enim 
eum  a  Mercurio  genitum,  alii  longe  alium  generationis  modum 
ei  tribuunt.  Aiunt  enim  procos  universes  cum  Penelope  rem 
habuisse,  ex  quo  promiscuo  concubitu  Pana  communem  filium 
ortum  ease.  Neque  praetermittenda  est  tertia  ilia  generationis 
explicatio.  Quidam  enim  prodiderunt  eum  Jovis  et  Hybreos 
(id  est^  Contnmelias)  filium  fuisse.  Utcunque  orto,  Parcas  illi 
sorores  fuisse  perhibentur,  quae  in  specu  subterraneo  habita- 

wbat  every  <me  In  modem  times  who  has  considered  the  sul^ect  must  I  think  feel,  how 
difficult  It  is  to  enter  Into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  mythos.  Its  essence  seems  to 
consiBt  in  a  balf-conscious  blending  of  an  idea  with  something  that  was  accepted  as  a 
fact  See  particularly  on  this  point  MuUer's  Introduction  to  Mythology.  The  mythus 
degenerates  into  allegory  when  the  idea  and  the  tad  are  conceived  of  as  antithettcal. 
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bant;  Paa  autem  morabatur  sub  dio.  E£Gigie8  Panifi  talis  ab 
antiquitate  deeciibitur;  comutus,  comibus  in  acutum  sni^nti- 
buSy  et  usque  ad  caelum  fastigiatis;  corpore  toto  hispidnB  et 
yillosus;  barba  in  primis  promisaa;  figara  biformis,  humana 
quoad  superiora,  sed  semifera  et  in  capne  pedes  desmente. 
Gestabat  autem  insignia  potestatis,  sinistra  fistulam  ex  septem 
calamis  compactam,  dextra  pedum  sive  baculum  superius  curvum 
et  inflexum.  Induebatur  chlamyde  ex  pelle  pardalis.  Pote- 
Btates  ei  et  munera  bujusmodi  attribuuntur^  ut  sit  Deus  venar 
torum,  etiam  pastorum^  et  in  universum  ruricolarum ;  pneses 
item  montiuuL  Erat  etiam^  proximus  a  Mercurio,  nuncius 
Deorum«  Habebatur  etiam  dux  et  imperator  Nymphamm^ 
qu»  circa  eum  perpetuo  choreas  ducere  et  tripudiaresolebant: 
comitabantur  et  Satyri,  et  his  seniores  Sileni.  Habebat  inaiper 
potestatem  terrores  immittendi,  praBsertim  inanes  et  supentitio- 
808,  qui  et  Panici  vocati  sunt.  Res  gestsB  autem  ejus  non 
multfe  memorantur.  lUud  prascipuum,  quod  Cupidinem  provo- 
cavit  ad  luctam,  a  quo  etiam  in  certamine  victus  est  Etiam 
Typhonem  gigantem  retibus  implicavit  et  cohibuit  Atque 
narrant  insuper,  cum  Ceres  mcesta  et  ob  raptam  Proserpinam 
indignata  se  abscondisset,  atque  Dii  ommes  ad  eam  investigan- 
dam  magnopere  incubuiBsent  et  se  per  varias  vias  dispertiti 
essenty  Pani  solummodo  ex  foelicitate  quadam  oontigisse  ut  in- 
ter venandum  eam  inveniret  et  indicaret.  Ausus  est  qnoque 
cum  ApoUine  de  victoria  musices  decertare,  atque  etiam  Mida 
judice  praslatUB  est ;  ob  quod  judicium  Midas  asininas  aures 
tulit,  sed  clam  et  secreto.  Amores  Panis  nulli  referuntur,  aut 
ealtem  admodum  rari ;  quod  mirum,  inter  turbam  Deormn  pror- 
sus  tarn  profuse  amatoriam,  videri  possit.  lilud  solummodo  ei 
datur,  quod  Echo  adamaret,  quie  etiam  uxor  ejus  est  habita; 
atque  unam  praeterea  nympham,  Syringam  nomine ;  in  quanii 
propter  iram  et  vindictam  Cupidinia  (quern  ad  luctam  provocare 
non  reverituB  esset)  incenaus  est.  Etiam  Lunam  quondam  in 
altas  silyas  seyocasse  dicitur.  Neque  etiam  prolem  ullam 
Buscepit  (quod  similiter  mimm  est,  cum  Dii,  praasertim  mascolJi 
prolifid  admodum  essent),  nisi  quod  ei  attribuatnr  tanquam 
filia,  muliercttla  quasdam  ancilla,  lambe  nomine ;  qus  ridiculis 
narratiunculis  oblectare  hospitcB  Bolebat,  ejusque  proles  ex 
conjuge  Echo  esse  a  nonnuUis  existimabatur.  Parabola  talia 
esse  videtmr. 
Pan  (ut  et  nomen  ipsum  etiam  sonat)  Universum,  flive  Uni- 
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versitatem  Bemm,  repra»sentat  et  proponit.  De  hujus  origine 
duplex  omnino  sententia  est,  atque  adeo  esse  potest.  Ant  enim 
a  Mercurio  est,  verbo  scilicet  divino  (quod  et  Sacr»  Literas 
extra  controTersiam  ponunt,  et  philosophi  ipsi  qni  magis  divini 
habiti  sunt  yiderunt),  aut  ex  canfusis  rerum  seminibtis,  Etenim 
quidam  e  pbilosophis  semina  rerum  etiam  substantia  infinita 
statuerant ;  unde  opinio  de  homoiomerls  fluxit,  quam  Anaxago- 
raa  aut  in^enit  aut  celebrayit.  NonnuUi  vero  magis  acute  et 
sobrie  censebant  ad  yarietatem  rerum  expediendam  sufficere,  si 
semina  substantia  eadem,  figuris  varia  sed  certis  et  definitis, 
essent ;  et  reliqua  in  positura  et  complexu  seminum  ad  invicem 
ponebant' ;  ex  quo  fonte  opinio  de  Atomis  emanavit,  ad  quam 
Democritos  se  applicavit,  ciun  Leucippus  ejus  author  fiiisset. 
At  alii,  licet  unum  rerum  principium  assererent  (aquam  Thales, 
aerem  Anaximenes,  ignem  Heraclitus),  tamen  illud  ipsum  prin-* 
cipiom  aetu  unicum,  potential  varium  et  dispensabile  posueruht^ 
ut  in  quo  rerum  omnium  semina  laterent.  Qui  vero  Materiam 
omnino  spoliatam,  et  informem,  et  ad  Formas  indifferentem  in- 
troduxerunt,  (ut  Plato  et  Aristoteles)  multo  etiam  propius  et 
propensius  ad  parabolse  figuram  accesserunt  Posuerunt  enim 
Materiam  tanquam  publicam  meretricem,  Formas  vero  tanquam 
procos' ;  adeo  ut  omnes  de  rerum  principiis  opiniones  bnc  red- 
eant  et  ad  illam  distributionem  reducantur,  ut  mundus  sit  yel 
a  Mercurio,  yel  a  Penelope  et  procis  omnibus.  Tertia  autem 
Generatio  Panis  ejusmodi  est,  ut  yideantur  Grrseci  aliquid  de 
Hebrseis  mysteriis  yel  per  -ZEgyptios  internuncios,  yel  utcunque, 
inandiyisse.  Pertinet  enim  ad  statum  mundi  non  in  meris  nata- 
libus  suis,  sed  post  lapsum  Adami,  morti  et  comiptioni  exposi* 
tmn  et  obnoxium  factum.  Ille  enim  status  Dei  et  Peccati- 
(siye  Contumeliffi)  proles  fuit,  ac  manet.  Fuit  enim  peccatum 
Adami  ex  genere  Contumelise,  cum  Deo  similis  Jieri  velleL 
Itaque  triplex  ista  narralio  de  Generatione  Panis  etiam  yera 
videri  possit,  si  rite  et  rebus  et  temporibus  distinguatur.  Nam 
iete  Pan  (qualem  eum  nunc  intuemur  et  complectimur)  ex  Verbo 
Dwino,  mediante  confusa  Materia  (quro  tamen  ipsa  Dei  opus 

'  To  this  opinion  Bacon  talmself  doubtless  inclined,  but  he  waa  not  I  think  a  believer 
in  any  atomic  theory ;  that  is  to  say,  he  seems  to  have  rejected  the  Idea  of  a  vacuum. 
Of  E^ocritus  however,  so  far  as  relates  to  his  physical  theories,  he  always  speaks 
vith  respect.  Leibnitz  has  remarked  that  the  view  which  Bacon  here  mentions,  Is 
common  to  all  the  scientific  reformers  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  The  antithesis  of  the  actual  and  the  potential  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  in  the 
peripatetic  philosophy. 

"  See  Arist.  Physics,  1.  c.  9. 
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erat),  et  eabintraiite  1^'mvaricatiane  et  per  earn  corraptione, 
ortum  habet. 

Naturas  remm  Fata  reram  Borores  vere  perhibentur  et  pontin- 
tur.  Fata  enim  vocantur^  ortus  rerum,  et  durationes^  et  interitus ; 
atque  depressiones  etiam^  et  eminentiflB^  et  labores,  etfoBlicitates^ 
denique  conditiones  quscunque  individui ;  qu»  tamen  nisi  in 
individuo  nobili  (utpote  homine,  aut  urbe^  aut  gente)  fere  non 
agnoBCuntur.  Atqui  ad  istas  conditiones  tarn  yariaa  dediidt 
indiyidua  ilia  sbgula  Pan,  remm  scilicet  natura ;  ut  tanquam 
eadem  sit  res  (quatenus  ad  indiyidua)  catena  Natures,  et  filum 
FarcarunL  Ad  biec  insuper  finxerunt  antiqui  Panem  semper 
sub  dio  morari,  sed  Parcas  sub  specu  ingenti  subterraneo  habi- 
tare,  atque  inde  maxima  pemicitate  ad  homines  subito  advo- 
lare;  quia  Natura  atque  Uniyersi  facies  spectabilis  est  et 
aperta,  at  Fata  indiyiduorum  occulta  et  rapida.  Quod  si  Fatum 
accipiatur  largius,  ut  omnem  prorsus  eyentum,  non  illustriores 
tantum  denotet,  tamen  utique  et  eo  sensu  optime  conyenit  cum 
uniyersitate  rerum ;  cum  ex  ordine  naturae  nil  tarn  exiguum  sit 
quod  sine  causa  fiat,  et  rursus  nil  tarn  magnum  ut  non  aliunde 
pendeat ;  adeo  ut  fabrica  ipsa  natura  suo  sinu  et  gremio  omnem 
eyentum  et  minimum  et  maximum  complectatur^et  suo  tempore 
certa  lege  prodat.  Itaque  nil  mirum,  si  Pares  ut  Panis  sorores 
introductie  sint,  et  certe  legitim®.  Nam  Fortuna  yulgi  filia 
est,  et  levioribus  tantum  philosophis  placuit  Sane  Epicurus 
non  solum  profanum  instituere  sermonem,  sed  etiam  desipere 
yidetur,  cum  dixit  prastare  crederefabulam  jDearum  quam  Fatum 
asserere^;  ac  si  quicquam  in  Uniyerso  esse  possit  instar  insubB, 
quod  a  rerum  nexu  separetur.  Yerum  Epicurus,  philoeopliiam 
Buam  naturalem  (ut  ex  ipsius  yerbis  patet)  morali  suss  acoonuno- 
dans  et  subjiciens,  nullam  opinionem  admittere  yoluit  quie  ani- 
mum  premeret  et  morderet,  atque  Futhymiam  illam  (quam  a 
Democrito  acceperat)  lacesseret  aut  turbaret.  Itaque  suayitati 
cogitationum  indulgens  potius  quam  yeritatis  patiens,  plane 
jugum  jactayity  et  tam  Fati  necessitatem  quam  Deorum  metum 
repudiayit.  Yerum  de  Parcarum  germanitate  cum  Pane  satis 
dictum  est. 

'  -See  Dlog.  Laert  x.  134.  The  expressions  of  which  Epicunn  made  use  irc 
sufficiently  striking,  ^irc2  xpurroy  Ijv  r^  irtfA  ^§w  ftAO^  roTMoXo^tfecr  4  ^  ^^ 
^wriK&y  tlfiapfjJvjf  Zovht^w ;  the  reference  being,  as  Menage,  following  Gatteniii, 
remarks,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  physicists,  Democritus,  &c. 

For  some  remarks  on  the  **&tis  avolsa  yoluntas**  of  Epicums^  aee  Stewart's 
DiwertatioH  on  the  Proffrea  of  Phihtog^y,  note  mm. 
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Camua  autem  mnndo  attiibuuntur^  ab  imo  latiora^  ad  yerti- 
cem  acuta.  Qmnis  enim  reruin  natura  instar  pyramidis  acuta 
est.  Quippe  individua,  in  quibus  basis  naturas  exporrigitur, 
infinita  sunt;  ea  colliguntur  in  species,  et  ipsas  multiplices; 
species  rursus  insurgunt  in  genera^  atque  base  quoque  ascen- 
dendo  in  magis  generalia  contrahuntur ;  ut  tandem  natura  tan- 
quam  in  unum  coire  videatur ;  quod  figura  ilia  pyramidali 
Cornuum  Panis  significatur.  Mimm  vero  minime  est,  Panis 
comua  etiam  codum  ferire;  cum  excelsa  natura,  sive  ideas 
nniversales,  ad  divina  quodam  modo  pertingant  Itaque  et 
catena  ilia  Homeri  decantata,  (causarum  scilicet  naturalium,)  ad 
pedem  solii  Jovis  fixa  memorabatur ;  neque  quisquam  (ut  yi* 
dere  est)  metaphjsicam  et  quae  in  natura  astema  et  immobilia 
sunt  tractavit,  atque  animum  a  fluxu  rerum  paulisper  abduxit, 
qui  non  simul  in  Theologiam  Naturalem  incident ;  adeo  paratus 
et  propinquus  est  transitus  a  vertice  ilia  pyramidis  ad  divina. 

Carpus  autem  Ndtura  elegantissime  et  yerissime  depingitur 
hirsutum,  propter  rerum  radios.  Radii  enim  sunt  tanquam  Na- 
turae crines,  siye  yilli ;  atque  omnia  fere  yel  magis  yel  minus 
radiosa  sunt.  Quod  in  facultate  yisus  manifestissimum  est ;  nee 
minus  in  omni  yirtute  magnetica  et  operatione  ad  distans. 
Quidquid  enim  operatur  ad  distans,  id  etiam  radios  emittere 
recte  dici  potest  Sed  maxime  omnium  prominet  Barha  Pams, 
quia  radii  corporum  ccelestium,  et  praBcipue  Solis,  maxime  ex 
longinquo  operantur  et  penetrant;  adeo  ut  superiora  terrsB, 
ntque  etiam  interiora  ad  distantiam  nonnullam,  plane  yerterint 
et  subegerint,  et  spiritu  impleyerint.  Elegantior  autem  est 
figora  de  fiarba  Panis,  quod  et  Sol  ipse,  quando  parte  supe* 
riore  ejus  nube  obyoluta  radii  inferius  erumpunt,  ad  aspectum 
harbaiUB  cemitur. 

Etiam  corpus  Naturae  rectissime  describitur  biforme^  ob  diffe- 
rentiam  corporum  superiorum  et  inferiorum.  Ilia  enim  ob 
pulchiitudinem  et  motus  aequalitatem  et  constantiam,  necnon 
imperium  in  terram  et  terrestria,  merito  sub  humana  figura 
reprassentantur;  cum  natura  humana  ordinis  et  dominationis 
particeps  sit.  Haec  autem  ob  perturbationem,  et  motus  incompo- 
sitos,  et  quod  a  coelestibus  in  plurimis  regantur,  bruti  animalis 
figura  oontenta  esse  possunt  Porro  eadem  corporis  biformis 
descriptio  pertinet  ad  participationem  specierum.  Nulla  enim 
Natune  species  simplex  yideri  potest,  sed  tanquam  ex  duo- 
bus  partidpans  et  concreta.     Habet  enim  homo  nonnihil  ex 
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brnto^  bnitam  nomiiliil  ex  fdaata,  planta  nonniliil  ex  ccvpore 
inaninuiio,  omniaqoe  reven  bifonnia  sunt,  et  ex  specie  SQpmore 
et  inferiore  compacta.  Acutissima  autem  est  allegoria  de  Pedi- 
hu  CapriB^  propter  .ascensionem  oorpc^om  terrestriom  versius 
regiones  aeris  et  coeli,  ubi  etiam  pensilia  fiunt,  et  inde  deji- 
dantur  magis  qiiam  deacendunt.  Capra  enim  animal  scanso- 
rium  est,  eaque  e  rupibus  pendere  atque  in  praecipitiia  hseiere 
amat ;  similiter  etiam  res,  licet  inferiori  globo  destinate,  hxaxsii ; 
idqne  miris  modis,  ut  in  nnbibus  et  meteoris  manifestasaimim 
est  Imo  non  une  cansa  Gilbertus,  qni  de  magnete  laborioeis- 
nme  et  secundum  yiam  experimentaiem  conscripsit,  dubitsr 
tionem  injedt:  numnon  forte  corpora  graTia,  post  longam  a 
terra  distantiam,  motum  versus  inferiora  paulatim  exuant?  ^ 

Insignia  autem  in  manibus  Panis  ponuntur  duplicia;  alteram 
harmtmuBj  alterum  imperiu  Fistula  enim  ex  sqfiem  cakams 
concentum  rerum  et  harmoniam,  sive  concordiam  cum  d^scordia 
mixtam  (qu»  ex  septem  stellarum  errantium  motu  confidtur)^ 
evidenter  ostendit.  Neque  enim  alii,  pneterquam  septem 
planetarum,  inveniuntur  in  cobIo  errores  sive  expatiationes 
manifestsB,  qua  cum  lequalitate  stellarum  fixarum  earumque 
perpetua  et  inyariabili  ad  se  inyicem  distantia  compositas  et 
temperatte,  tum  constantiam  specierum  turn  fluxum  individuo- 
rum  tueri  et  ciere  possint.  Si  qui  vero  sint  planetse  minores, 
qui  non  conspiduntur ;  si  qua  etiam  mutatio  in  ccelo  major 
(ut  in  cometis  nopnullis  superlunaribus) ;  yidentur  iUa  profecto 
tanquam  fistulas  aut  omnino  mutse  aut  ad  tempus  tantum  stre- 
perse ;  utpote  quarum  operationes  vel  ad  nos  non  perlabantnr, 
Tel  harmoniam  illam  septem  fistularum  Panis  non  din  inter- 
turbent'  Pedum  autem  illud  Imperii  nobilis  traaslatio  est, 
propter  yias  nature  partim  rectas,  partim  obliquas.       Atque 

'  Oilbert  wu  of  opinion  that  tAe  etith  is  a  great  magnet  which  attracts  all  bodle* 
near  its  tnrihce.  although  phenomena  of  polarity  are  only  developed  In  a  IHr  cases. 
Td  every  magnet  he  ascribed  an  **  orb  of  virtue  **  beyond  which  it  exerts  no  inftopii'v 
whatever,  and  also  a  smaller  **  orb  of  coition  *"  such  that  the  magnet  cannot  produce 
motion  in  any  portion  of  matter  which  lies  beyond  It  As  a  heavy  body  tberrfbre 
approaches  the  limit  of  the  earth's  orb  of  coition  its  downward  tendency  gradoaJIy 
diminishes.  Imperfect  as  these  views  are  they  show  how  clearly  Gilbert  had  sppfv- 
hended  the  general  idea  of  attraction,  and  how  little  reason  Voltaire  had  for  his 
assertion  that  Bacon  "a  devin^  Vattraction.**     [See  note  on  Not.  Org.  p.  299.] 

*  For  dreams  about  the  music  of  the  spheres,'  see  Robert  Fludd's  woit  Utrh^^me 
Conmi,  majorig  teiHeei  et  minorit,  melaphysica,  pkynta^  el  ieehmiea  HiMim-ia,  161  7. 
The  third  book  of  the  first  tractate  la  wholly  De  Mmsicd  mundanA,  and  is  illustrated 
by  an  engraving  of  a  bass  viol,  of  which  the  dimensions  extend  through  the  solar 
system.  Bacon  was,  not  improbably,  acquainted  with  Fludd,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  cabalistic  philosophers. 
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Baeulum  ilhtd^  sive  Virga,  versus  saperiorem  partem  pnecipue 
corva  est,  quia  omnia  ProYidentiiB  Diviiuo  opera  in  mundo  fere 
per  ambages  et  circuitus  fiunt ;  ut  aliud  agi  videri  possit,  aliud 
reyera  agatur :  sicnt  Joseph!  yenditio  in  Egyptum,  et  similia. 
Quinetiam  in  r^imine  hmnano  omni  prudentiore,  qui  ad  guber- 
nacula  sedent,  populo  conyenientiay  per  pnetextus  et  yias  obli- 
quas  fodicius  qusB  yolunt  quam  ex  directo,  superinducunt  et 
insinuant.  Etiam  (quod  mirum  fortasse  yideri  possit)  in  rebus 
mere  natoralibus,  citius  naturam  fallas  quam  premas;  adeo 
quflB  ex  directo  fiunt  inepta  sunt  et  seipsa  impediunt ;  cum  con- 
tra yia  obliqna  et  insinuans  molliter  fluat,  et  eiFectum  sortiatur. 
VesHs  Poms  et  amiculum  ingeniose  admodum  ex  pelle  pardcdis 
fuiase  fingitur,  propter  maculas  ubique  sparsas.  Coelum  enim 
stellisy  maria  insulis,  tellus  floribus,  ccmsperguntur ;  atque  etiam 
res  particulares  fere  yariegatae  esse  solent  circa  superficiem,  quae 
yeluti  ret  chlamys  est. 

Officium  autem  Panis  nulla  alia  re  tam  ad  yiyum  proponi 
atque  explicari  potuerit,  quam  quod  Deus  Venatarum  sit.  Omnis 
enim  naturalis  actio,  atque  adeo  motus  et  progressio,  nihil  aliud 
quam  Venatio  est  Nam  et  scientiffi  et  artes  opera  sua  yenan- 
tur;  et  consilia  humana  fines  suos;  atque  res  naturales  omnes 
yel  alimenta  sua  ut  conseryentur,  yel  yoluptates  et  delicias  suas 
at  perficiantur,  yenantur;  (omnis  siquidem  yenatio  est  aut 
pnedfld  aut  animi  causa ;)  idque  modis  peritis  et  sagacibus ; 

Torva  lesna  lupum  sequitur,  lupus  ipse  capellam, 
Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella.* 

Etiam  Ruricolarum  in  genere  Pan  Deus  est,  quia  hujusmodi 
homines  magis  secundum  naturam  yiyant,  cum  in  urbibus  et 
aulis  natura  a  cultu  nimio  corrumpatur ;  ut  illud  poet®  amato- 
lium,  yerum  propter  hujusmodi  delicias  etiam  de  natura  sit, 

— —  Pars  miniina  est  ipsa  puella  sui.^ 

Manthtm  autem  inprimis  Pr(B$e$  dicitur  Pan,  quia  in  montibus 
et  lods  editis  datura  Berum  panditur,  atque  oculis  et  contem- 
plationi  magis  subjicitur.  Quod  alter  a  Mercuric  Deorum  Nun- 
eiuM  At  Pan,  ea  allegoria  plane  diyina  est;  cimi,  proxime  post 
yerbum  Dei,  ipsa  mundi  imago  diyinie  potentiae  et  sapientiaB 
praeconium  sit.  Quod  et  poeta  diyinus  cecinit,  Cceli  enarrant 
ghriam  Dei,  atque  opera  manuum  ejus  indicatfirmainentunu^ 

'  Vlis.  EcL  tL  68.  '  Ovid.  Bemed.  Amor.  344.  *  Fialm  six.  1. 
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At  Pana  oblectant  Nymplut^  Animae  scilicet ;  delicis  enim 
mundi  AnimiB  viyentium  sunt  Hie  autem  merito  illarum 
imperator,  cum  ills  naturam  qusque  suam  tanquam  ducem 
Bequantur,  et  circa  eum  infinita  cum  varietate,  veluti  singuls 
more  patrio,  saltent  et  choreas  ducant,  motu  neutiquam  cessante. 
Itaque  acute  quidam  ex  recentioribus  facultates  anims  omnes 
ad  Motum  reduxit,  et  nonnullorum  ex  antiquis  fastidiiim  et 
pnocdpitationem  notayit^  qui  memoriam  et  phantasiam  et  rsr 
tionem  defixia  pnepropere  oculis  intuentes  et  contemplantes, 
Vim  Cc^tativam,  qua  primas  tenet,  pnetermiserunt.^  Nam 
et  qui  meminit,  aut  etiam  remiDiscitur,  cogitat ;  et  qui  ima- 
ginatur  similiter  cogitat;  et  qui  ratiocinatur  utaque  cogitat: 
denique  Anima,  siye  a  sensu  monita,  siye  sibi  permissa,  sive 
in  functionibus  intellectus,  siye  affectuum  et  yoluntatis,  ad 
modulationem  cogitationum  saltat;  qu»  est  ilia  Njmpha- 
rum  tripudiatia  Una  yero  perpetuo  comitantur  Satyri  et 
Solent,  Senectus  scilicet  et  Juyentus.  Omnium  enim  renim 
est  flBtas  quadam  hilaris  et  motu  gaudens,  atque  rursus  stas 
tarda  et  bibula ;  utriusque  autem  statis  studia  yere  contem- 
planti  fortasse  ridicula  et  deformia  yideantur,  instar  Satyri 
alicujus  aut  SilenL  De  Panicis  autem  Terrorihu  pradentis- 
sima  doctrina  proponitur.  Natura  enim  rerum  omnibus  yiyen- 
tibus  indidit  metum  et  formidinem,  yit»  atque  essentia^  8u» 
conseryatricem,  ac  mala  ingruentia  yitantem  et  depellentem. 
Yeruntamen  eadem  Natura  modum  tenere  nescia  est^  sed  timo- 
ribus  salutaribus  semper  yanos  et  inanes  admiscet;  adeo  ut 
omnia,  (si  intus  conspici  darentur,)  Panicis  terraribus  plenissima 
sint ;  pnesertim  humana ;  et  maxime  omnium  apud  yulgum,  qui 
superstitione  (qu»  yere  nihil  aliud  quam  Panicus  Terror  est)  in 
immensum  laborat  et  agitatur,  prsBcipue  temporibus  duris  et 
trepidis  et  adyersis.  Neque  superstitio  ista  tantiunmodo  in 
yulgo  regnat,  sed  ab  opinionibus  yulgi  etiam  in  sapientiores  ali- 
quando  insilit,  ut  diyine  Epicurus  (si  csetera  qu»  de  Diis  dis- 
seruit  ad  hanc  normam  fuissent)  locutus  sit;  JVon  Deas  foulgi 
negate  profanumy  sed  vulffi  apinumes  Diis  appKcare  profanmfi} 

Quod  yero  attinet  ad  atukunam  Panis>  et  pugnam  per  proofH 
catianem  cum  Cupidine;  id  eo  spectat,  quia  materia  non  caret 

>  The  writer  refemd  to  Is  A.  Dpnlus.     See  Ills  De  NatmrA  HcmmtM^  1581,  the 

title  of  the  twenty-flrtt  chapter  of  the  lecond  book  of  which  Is  Omjiee  Optrotkmm 

^iriiua  tsm  Motum  H  Strumm,     For  an  account  of  this  *<niotiis **  see  the  sfxteentli 

cbapter  of  the  second  book.    As  might  be  supposed,  Doniua  is  altogether  a  materialist. 

niwgenes  Laert.  x.  123. 
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inclmatione  et  appetitu  wi  dissolutionem  mundi  et  recidlva- 
tionem  in  illud  Chaos  antiquuniy  nisi  pnevalida  rerum  concordia^ 
(per  Amorem  siye  Cupidinem  significata)  malitia  et  impetus 
ejus  cohiberetnr,  et  in  ordinem  compelletnr.^  Itaque  bona 
admodum  hominum  et  rerum  &to  fit  (vel  potius  immensa  boni« 
tate  diYina)  ut  Pan  illud  certamen  adversum  experiatnr^  et 
YictOB  abscedat.  Eodem  prorsus  pertinet  et  illud  de  Typhone 
in  returns  implicato,  quia  utcunque  aliquando  vasti  et  insoliti 
remm  tumores  sint  (id  quod  Typhon  sonat),  sive  intumescant 
maria,  sive  intumescant  nubes,  sive  intumescat  terra,  siye  alia, 
tamen  rerum  natura  hujusmodi  corporum  exuberantias  atque 
insolenlias  reti  inextricabili  implicat  et  coercet,  et  yeluti  catena 
adamanlana  devincit 

Quod  autem  Inventio  Cereris  huic  Deo  attribuatur,  idque 
bter  yenationem;  reliquis  autem  Diis  negetur,  licet  sedulo 
qusrentibus  et  illud  ipsum  agentibus ;  monitum  habet  rarum 
admodum  et  prudens :  hoc  scilicet,  ne  rerum  utilium  ad  yitam 
et  cultum  inyentio  a  philosophiis  abstractis,  tanquam  Diis 
Majoiibus,  ezpectetur,  licet  totis  yiribus  in  illud  ipsum  in- 
cumbant ;  sed  tantummodo  a  Pane^  id  est  experientia  sagaci,  et 
rerum  mundi  nolitia  uniyersali;  quae  etiam  casu  quodam,  ac 
veluti  inter  venandum,  in  hujusmodi  inventa  incidere  solet^ 
Utiliflsima  enim  quroque  inyenta  experientise  debentur,  et 
veluti  donaria  quaedam  fuere  casu  in  homines  sparsa. 

lUud  autem  Musices  certamen  ejusque  eventus  salut»irem 
exhibet  doctrinam,  atque  cam  quro  rationi  et  judicio  humano 
gestienti  et  se  efferenti  sobrietatis  vincula  injicere  possit. 
Duplex  enim  yidetur  esse  harmonia,  et  quasi  Musica;  al- 
tera sapentiiB  diyinas,  altera  rationis  humanae.  Judicio  enim 
humano,  ac  yeluti  auribus  mortalium,  administratio  mundi 
et  remm  et  judicia  diyina  secretiora  sonant  aliquid  durum 
et  quasi  abeonum;  qu»  inscitia  licet  asininis  aiuibus  me- 
iito  insigniatur,  tamen  et  iUie  ipsao  aures  secreto  non  palam 
gestantur.  Neque  enim  hujusce  rei  deformitas  a  yulgo  con- 
Bpidtnr  ant  notatur. 

Postremo  minime  mirum  est  si  nulli  Amares  Pani  attribu^ 
antor,  prseter  Conjugium  Echue.  Mundus  enim  se  ipso,  atque 
in  se  rebus  omnibus,  fruitur ;  qui  amat  autem.  frui  vult ;  neque 
in  oopia  desiderio  locus  est.  Itaque  mundi  amores  esse  nuUL 
posBont,  nee  potiundi  cupido  (cum  se  ipse  contentus  sit),  nisi 

I  So  in  the  original. 
VOL.  I.  MM  n  \ 
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fiiriMse  amores  SermonU.  li  Bont  Nympha  Echo,  res  non  solida 
•ed  YOcalJB  $  aut  ai  aocnratiareB  aint,  Syringa,  quando  aoiUcet 
yerba  et  vocoa  nnmeria  quibnadam^  aive  poeticia  aive  oratoriia^ 
et  taoquam  modolamme  r^gnntor.  Inter  sermimea  autem  nye 
Tocea^  exoellenter  ad  conjiigiiim  mundi  aumitur  sola  Echo.  Ea 
eium  demum  vera  eat  philoaophia,  qun  mundi  ipoua  vocea  fide- 
liasime  reddit,  et  veluti  dietante  mando  conaoripta  eat ;  et  nihil 
aliud  leat  quam  ejuadem  eimulaohnun  et  reflexio ;  neque  addit 
quicqnam  de  proprio^  aed  tantum  iterat  et  reaonat  Nam  quod 
Ltunam  Pan  in  altaa  ailvaa  aliqnando  aevocaaaet>  videtnr  perti* 
nere  ad  congreaanm  aenana  onm  rebus  ocdieetibus  aive  diyiiua 
Nam  alia  eat  EndyviimuM  ratio,  alia  Pani$.  Ad  Endymionem 
dormientem  aponte  ae  demittit  Lima ;  aiquidem  ad  intelleotam 
aopitom^  et  a  aenaibua  abduetion,  quandoque  aponte  inflount 
dtvina ;  quod  si  aocersantor  et  Tocentur  a  sensu,  tanquam  a 
Pane,  tum  vero  non  aliud  lumen  pra^bent  quam  illud^ 

Quale  sub  incertam  lunam,  sub  luce  maligna, 
Ett  iter  in  tilria.^ 

Ad  mundi  etiam  sufficientiam  et  perfectionem  perdnet,  quod 
prolem  nan  edat.  Hie  enim  per  partes  generat;  per  totum  quo- 
modo  generare  possit,  cum  corpus  extra  ipsum  non  sit  ?  Nam 
de  muliereula  ilia  lambe,  JUia  PanU  putatiya,  est  sane  ea 
adjectio  qusdam  ad  fabulam  sapientissima.  Per  illam  enim 
repraBsentantur  es,  qu»  perpetuis  temporibus  passim  vagantur 
atque  omnia  implent,  vaniloquae  de  rerum  natura  doctrinse, 
reipsa  infructuosse,  genere  quasi  subdititi»,  garrulitate  vero 
interdum  jucunds^  interdum  molestse  et  importunas. 

Exemplum  dUertan  FhihsophuB,  secundum  Parabolas  antijuas,  in 
Politicis.     De  BeUo^  secundum  fabulam  FerseL 

pBBSBua,  Orientalia  ctim  fuiaaet^  misana  traditor  a  Pallade  ad 
obtruBcandam  Meduaam ;  qua^  populia  plurimis  ad  Oooidentem 
in  eztremia  Iberias  partibua  mazimao  cakmitati  iuiti  Monatnmi 
enim  boo/aliaa  crudele  et  immane,  etiam  aapeetu  tam  dimm 
atque  horrendum  fuit^  ut  eo  aolo  bominea  in  saxa  yerteret 
Erat  autem  e  Grorgonibua  una  Medusa,  ac  aola  inter  eaa  mor* 
talis,  cum  reliquaa  paanvad  non  essent  Perseus  igitur,  ad  tam 
nobile  facinus  se  c(»nparana,  anna  ad  dona  a  tribua  Diia  mutoo 

*  Vlrg.  JEo.  Yt  270.     Tlic  Ant  ttib  ouglit  of  ooune  to  be  per. 
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aocepit ;  alas  a  Mercurio,  talares  scilicet  non  axillares :  a  Plu-> 
tone  autem  galeam;  $cutum  denique  a  Pallade  et  speculum. 
Neque  tamen  (licet  tanto  appeiatu  instractus)  ad  Medusam 
recta  perrexit,  sed  primum  ad  GmeaB  divertit.  E»  sorores  ex 
altera  parente  Gorgonibus  erant.  Atqne  GraBtt  istas  cans  et- 
iam  a  nativitate  erant^  et  tanquam  vetul^d.  OcuIub  autem  iis 
tantnmmodo  et  dens  erat  omnibus  unicus ;  quos^  prout  exire 
foras  quamque  contigerat^  yicissim  gestabant,  reversn  autem 
deponere  solebant.  Hunc  itaque  oculum  atque  bunc  dentem 
ilbe  Peneo  commodamnt*  Tum  demum  cum  se  abunde  ad 
destinata  perfidenda  instructum  judicaret^  ad  Medusam  pro> 
peiayit  impiger  et  volans.  Illam  autem  ofFendit  dormientem^ 
neque  tamen  aspectui  ejus  (si  forsan  evigilaret)  se  committere 
audebaty  sed  ceryice  reflexa  et  in  speculum  illud  Palladis  in* 
spicienSy  atque  hoc  modo  ictus  dirigens,  caput  Medusse  abscidit 
Ex  sanguine  vero  ejusdem  in  terram  fuso  statim  Pegasus  alatus 
emicuit.  Ci^ut  autem  abscissum  Perseus  in  scutum  Palladis 
transtulit  et  inseruit^  cui  etiamnum  sua  mansit  vis^  ut  ad  ejus 
intuitum  omnes  ceu  attoniti  aut  syderati  obrigerent 

Fabula  canficta  yidetur  de  belligerandi  ratione  et  prudentia. 
Atque  primo  omnis  belli  susceptio  debet  esse  tanquam  missio  a 
Pdllade;  non  a  Yenere  certe  (ut  bellum  Trojanum  fuit),  aut 
alia  levi  ex  causa ;  quippe  cum  in  consiliis  solidis  decreta  de 
bellis  fnndari  oporteat.  Deinde  de  genere  belli  eligendo  tria 
proponit  fabula  pnecepta,  sana  admodum  et  gravia.  Primum 
est,  ut  de  subjuffotiane  natianum  Jinitimarum  quis  non  magno- 
pere  laboret  Neque  enim  eadem  est  patrimonii  et  imperii 
amplificandi  ratio.  Nam  in  possessionibus  privatis  yicinitas  prte- 
diorum  spectatur,  sed  in  propagando  imperio  occasio  et  belli 
confidendi  fu^ilitas  et  fructus  loco  vicinitatis  esse  debent. 
Itaque  Perseus,  licet  Orientalis,  tamen  tam  longinquam  expe* 
ditioDem  usque  ad  extremum  Occidentem  minime  detrectavit* 
Hujus  rei  exemjdmn  insigne  est  in  belligerandi  diversa  ratione 
patris  et  filii  regum,  Philippi  et  Alexandri*  ^Ille  enim  in  fini- 
timia  bellis  occapatus  urbes  paucas  imperio  adjecit,  idque  non 
sine  maxima  contentione  et  periculo;  quippe  qui  et  alias,  et 
prascipae  in  pnalio  Chaeroneo,  in  ultimum  discrimen  adductus 
fiut;  at  Alexander,  longinquam  expeditionem  bene  ausus  in 
Peraas,  nationes  infinitas  subjugayit,  magis  itineribus  quam 
praeliis  fatigatus.  Hoc  ipsum  adhuc  clarius  cemitur  in  propa- 
gatione  imperii  Bomanorum,  qui  quo  tempore  ex  parte  Oeci- 
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dentis  viz  ultra  Liguriam  armis  penetraverant,  eoaon  tempore 
Orientis  proTincias  usqne  ad  montem  Taurum  armis  et  imperio 
oomplexi  eunt.  Etiam  Carolns  Octavus  rex  Galliae  bellum 
Britaonicum  (quod  matrimonio  ^  tandem  eompositom  est)  non 
admodum  facile  expertus,  ezpeditionem  illam  Neapolitanam 
longinquam  admiranda  quadam  facilitate  et  foelicitate  transit. 
Habent  certe  hoc  bella  longinqua,  ut  cum  iis  manus  conseratur 
qui  militiA  et  armis  invasoris  minime  sint  assueti,  quod  in  fini- 
timis  secus  se  habet.  Etaam  et  apparatus  in  hujusmodi  expe- 
ditionibus  solet  esse  diligentior  et  instructior,  et  terror  apud 
hostes  ex  ipso  ausu  et  fiducia  major.  Neque  etiam  fere  possit 
fieri  in  illis  expeditionibus  remotis^  per  hostes  ad  quos  tarn  longo 
itinere  pervenitur^  diversio  aliqua  aut  invasio  reciproca,  quse  in 
belligerandi  ratione  cum  finitimis  saspius  adhibetur.  Caput 
autem  rei  est^  quod  in  subjugandis  finitimis  occasionum  delectus 
in  augusto  versatur;  at  si  quis  longinquiora  non  detrectet, 
poterit  pro  arbitrio  suo  eo  transferre  bellum  ubi  aut  disciplina 
militaris  maxime  est  enervata,  aut  vires  nationis  plurimum  at> 
trite  et  consumpte,  aut  dissidia  ciyilia  opportune  oborta^  aut 
ali»  hujusmodi  commoditates  se  ostendant^  Secundum  est,  ut 
semper  subsit  causa  feSt  justa  et  pia  et  honorifica  et  favorabilis. 
Id  enim  alacritatem  tum  militibus  turn  populis  impensas  con- 
ferentibus  addit,  et  societates  aperit  et  conciliate  et  plurimas 
denique  commoditates  habet.  Inter  causas  autem  belli,  admo- 
dum favorabilis  est  ea  que  ducit  ad  debellandas  tyrannides,  sub 
quibus  popiilus  succumbit  et  prostemitur  sine  animis  et  vigore» 
tanquam  sub  Aspectum  Medusa ;  quod  etiam  Herculi  ^vinitar 
tem  conciUayit.  Romanis  certe  magna  religio  fuit,  strenue  et 
impigre  accurrere  ad  socios  tuendos,  si  quoquo  modo  oppress 
fuissent  Etiam  bella  ob  Tindictam  justam  fere  semper  fcdicia 
fuerunt,  sicut  bellum  adversus  Brutum  et  Cassium  ad  vindican- 
dam  mortem  Ctesaris;  Severi  ad  vindicandam  mortem  Perti- 
nacis ;  Junii  Bruti  ad  vindicandam  mortem  Lucretife.  Denique 
quicunque  bello  calamitates  hominum  et  injuriaa  aut  levant 
aut  vindicant,  sub  Perseo  militant.  Terdum,  ut  in  omni 
bello  suscipiendo  vera  sit  asHmatio  virium;  atque  reote  perpen- 
datur  utrum  bellum  sit  tale  quod  confici  et  ad  exitum  perduci 
possit,  ne  quis  vastas  et  infinitas  spes  persequatur.  Prudenter 
enim  Perseus  inter  Goi^onas  (per  quas  bella  representantur) 

^  In  1491  Charles  the  Eighth  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  thai  put  an  end  to 
tl)e  war  which  Bacon  here  speaks  of. 
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earn  delegit  qii»  in  sua  natura  mortalis  erat^  neque  ad  impoBsi- 
bilia  aDimum  adjecit.  Atque  de  iis  quae  in  suscipiendo  bello 
deliberationem  subeunt,  li»c  prsecipit  fabida ;  reliqua  ad  belli- 
gerationem  ipeam  pertinent. 

In  bello  maxime  omnium  prosunt  iUa  tria  Dona  Deorum, 
adeo  ut  fortunam  ipeam  fere  regant  et  trahant.     Accepit  enim 
Perseus  ceUritatem  a  Mercurio,   occultationem   connUarum  ab 
OrcOf  et  promdentiam  a  Pallade.     Neque  caret  allegoria>  eaque 
prudentissima,  quod  al»  illsB  celeritatis  in  rebus  conficlendis 
(cum  celeritas  in  bello  plmimum  possit)  talares  non  axiUares 
fuerint,  atque  pedibus  non  bumeris  additse ;  quia  non  tarn  in 
primis  belli  aggressibus^  quam  in  iis  que  sequuntur  et  primis 
subsidio  sunt^  celeritas  requiritur.      Nullus  enim  error  in  bello 
magis  fi^quens  fuit,  quam  quod  prosecutiones  et  subsidiarii  im- 
petus initiorum  alacritati  non  respondeant.     At  galea  Plutanis 
(quae  homines  invisibiles  reddere  solebat)  manifesta  parabola 
est.     Nam  consiliorum  occuUaiiOy  post  cekritatemy  maximi  ad 
bellum  est  momenti.     Cujus  etiam  celeritas  ipsa  pars  magna 
est.     Celeritas  enim  consiliorum  evulgationem  praevertit.     Ad 
galeam  Plutonis  spectant^  ut  unus  bello  praesit  cum  mandatb 
liberis;  consultationes  enim  cmn  multis  habent  aliquid  potius 
ex  cristis  Martis^  quam  ex  galea  Plutonis.     Eodem  spectant 
praetextus  varii,  et  designationes  ancipites^  et  famae  emissariaB^ 
quae  oculos  hominum  aut  perstnngunt  aut  avertunt,  atque  vera 
consiliorum  in  obscuro  ponunt     Etiam  cautiones  diligentes  et 
suspicaces  de  Uteris^  de  legatis^  de  perfugis^  et  complura  alia, 
galeam  Plutonis  omant  et  reyinciunt.     At  non  minus  interest 
consilia  hosHum  explorare,  quam  sua  occultare.      Itaque  galeae 
Plutonis  adjungendum  est  speculum  PaUadis,  per  quod  hostium 
vires,  inopia,  occulti  fautores,  dissidia  et  factiones,  progressus, 
consilia  cemantur.     Quoniam  yero  tantum  fortuitorum  sus- 
cipit  bellum,  ut  nee  in  consiliis  propriis  occultandis  nee  in 
hostium  explorandis  nee  in  celeritate  ipsa  multum  fiducial  po- 
nendum  sit,  ideo  ante  omnia  sumendum  Palladis  scutum,  Provi^ 
denti<B  scilicet,  ut  quam  minimum  Fortunae  relinquatur.     Hue 
pertinent,  explorato  vias  inire,  castra  diligenter  munire  (quod 
in  militia  modema  in  desuetudinem  fere  abiit,  castra  yero  instar 
nrbis  munitae  Komanis  ad  adversos  praelii  eyentus  erant),  acies 
Btabilis  et  ordinata,  non  nimium  fidendo  cohortibus  leyis  arma- 
turae,  aut  etiam  equitum  turmis;  denique,  omnia  quae  ad  solidam 
et  sollicitam  defensivam  spectant ;  cum  plus  valeat  utique  in 
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belliB  scutum  PalladiB,  quam  gladiuB  ipse  Martis,  Yenim 
Perseo  utcunque  oopiis  aut  aoinua  insiructo  reatat  aliud  quid*- 
piam,  maziini  per  omxiia  momenti,  antequam  bellum  indpiatiir: 
nimirnm,  ut  divertat  ad  GrtBcu.  Gtwn  autem  prodMimts  sunt^ 
bellorum  soUicet  aororea^  non  genoanaB  ills  quidem,  oed  goneria 
nobilitate  quasi  impares.  Bella  enim  generoea,  proditionea  de* 
generes  et  turpea.  Earum  deaoriptio  elegans  eat,  ut  caoMt  a 
Bativitate  nnt  et  tanquam  vetulaty  propter  perpetuas  proditorum 
curaa  et  trepidationes.  Eanua  autem  vis^  (antequam  in  maoi- 
featam  defectionem  erumpant,)  aut  in  ocuhy  aut  in  denU  est 
Omnis  enim  factio,  a  statu  quopiam  alienata  et  in  proditionem 
propensa,  et  speeulatur  et  mordet.  Atque  hujusmodi  oculus  et 
dens  tanquam  communis  est;  nam  quioquid  didieenint  et  no- 
verunty  fere  per  manus  ab  una  ad  alteram  transit  et  perourrit. 
Et  quod  ad  detdem  atlanet,  uno  quasi  ore  mordent,  el  eadem 
Bcandala  jaotant;  at  si  unam  audias,  omnes  audias.  Itaque 
Perseo  aunt  istm  (jt»»  conciliandss  atque  in  auxitium  addu* 
oendn^  pnesertim  ut  oculum  et  dentem  suum  ei  oommodent; 
bculum  ad  indicia,  dentem  ad  rumores  serendos  et  invidism 
conflandam  et  animos  hominum  sollicitandos.  Postquaxn  yero 
onmia  bene  sint  ad  bellum  preeparate  disposita,  illud  in  primis 
curandum,  quod  Perseus  fecit,  ut  Medtua  dormient  inyeniatur. 
Frudena  enim  belli  susceptor  semper  fere  hostem  assequitur 
imparatum,  et  securitati  propiorem.  Denique  in  ipsis  belli 
actionibus  atque  insultibus,  ille  nUuiitu  m  speculum  PaUadis 
adoperandus  est  Plurimi  enim  ante  ipsa  perioula  res  hoatium 
acute  et  attente  introspicere  possunt;  at  in  ipso  pericoU  arti- 
culo  aut  terrore  offonduntur,  aut  p^cula  nimium  prssdpites 
et  a  fironte  spectant;  unde  in  ilia  temere  ruunt,  vincendi  me- 
more£^  yitandi  oblitL  At  neutrum  horum  fieri  debet ;  sed  in 
apeculum  Palladia  cervicei  refh9a  inspioiendum,  ut  impetus  recte 
dirigatur  absque  yel  terrore  yel  furore, 

A  bello  perfecto  et  yictoria  sequuntur  effeota  duo ;  Pega» 
ilia  ffeneratio  et  exsuscUaiio,  qufa  satis  ei^denter  Famam  denotat, 
qu8B  per  omnia  yolat,  et  yictoriam  oelebrat,  el  reUquiaa  belli 
faciles  et  in  yotum  cedentes  efficit  Secundum,  gestoHo  capUis 
Medusa  in  scuto  ;  siquidem  aullmn  preesidii  genus  buie  ob  pns- 
stantiam  comparari  possit  Unicum  enim  iacinus  insigne  el 
memorabile,  foelimter  gestum  et  perpetratum,  onmes  hostium 
motus  obrigescere  facit,  atque  maleydentiam  ipaam  slupi* 
dam  reddit. 
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Exemplum  tertium  PhilosophitB  ieeundum  Parabola$  anHquaSy  in 
Moralibiu.     De  Cupiditaie,  secundum  fabidam  Dionysi. 

Nabbant  Semelem  Joyis  pellicem,  postquam  juramento  eum 
inviolabili  ad  votum  indefinitum  obstrinxisset,  petiisse  ut  ad 
amplexus  suos  accederet  talis  qualk  cum  Junone  confiuesset 
Itaque  ilia  ex  conflagratione  periit.  Infans  autem  qnem  in 
utero  gestabat,  a  patre  exceptus,  in  femur  ejus  insutus  e8t»  donee 
menses  foetui  destinatos  ccnnpleret.  Ex  quo  tamen  onere  Ju- 
piter interim  nonnihil  daudicabat.  Itaque  puer,  quod  Joyem, 
dum  in  femore  ejus  portaretur^  gravaret  et  pungeret,  Dionysi 
nomen  accepit  Postquam  autem  editus  esset,  apud  Proserpi- 
nam  per  aliquot  annos  nutritus  est;  cum  vero  adultus  esset^  ore 
fere  muliebri  conspiciebatur,  ut  sexus  videretur  tanquam  am- 
big^  Etiam  extinctus  et  sepultus  quondam  erat  ad  tempus, 
et  non  ita  multo  post  revixit.  Atque  prima  juventa  yitis  cul«> 
turam,  atque  adeo  vini  confectionem  et  usum,  primus  invenit  et 
edocuit;  ex  quo  Celebris  factus  et  inclytus  orbem  terrarum 
subjugayit,  et  ad  ultimos  Indcnrum  terminos  perrexit.  Curru 
autem  vehebatur  a  tigribus  tracto ;  circa  eum  subsultabant  die- 
mones  defurmes^  Cobali  yocati^  Acratus  et  alii.  Quin  et  Musib 
comitatui  ejus  se  adjungebant.  UxOrem  autem  sibi  sumpsit 
Ariadnem^  a  Theseo  desertam  et  relictam.  Arbor  ei  sacra 
erat  bedera.  Etiam  sacrorum  et  caBremoniarum  inyentor  et  in- 
stitutor  babebatur ;  ejus  tamen  generis,  qu»  et  fanatic®  erant  et 
plenae  corruptelarum,  atque  insuper  crudeles.  Furores  quoque 
immittendi  potestatem  habebat  Certe  in  orgyis  ejus,  a  mulie- 
ribus  furore  percitis  duo  yiri  insignes  discerpti  narrantur,  Pen- 
tbeus  et  Orpheus ;  ille  dum  arbore  conscensa  spectator  eorum 
qu»  agerentur  curiosus  esse  yoluisset;  hie  cum  lyram  suayiter 
et  perite  pulsaret  Atque  hujus  dei  res  gestsB  cum  Joyis  rebus 
fere  confundimtur. 

Fabula  yidetur  ad  Mares  pertinere,  ut  yix  quicquam  in  phi- 
losophia  morali  melius  inyeniatur.  Describitur  autem  sub 
persona  Bacchi  natura  CupidUatis,  siye  affectuum  et  perturba- 
tionum  animi.  Primum  igitur,  quod  ad  natalia  Cupiditatis 
attinet.  Origo  cupiditatis  omnis,  licet  nocentissimaB,  non  alia  est 
quam  Bonum  Apparens.  Sicut  enim  yirtutis  mater  est  Bonum 
Existens,  similiter  cupiditatis  mater  est  Bonum  Apparens. 
Altera  Joyis  (sub  cujus  persona  anima  humana  reprsesentatur) 
uxor  legitima,  altera  pellex ;  qu8»  tamen  Junonis  honores  femu* 
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Jetur,  tanquam  Semele.  Concipitur  vero  Cupiditas  in  veto 
illiciiOf  prius  temere  concesso  quam  rite  intellecto  et  jadicato. 
Atque  postqnam  efferrescere  ooeperit.  Mater  ejus  (natura  ecili- 
cet  et  species  boni),  ex  ninuo  incendio  destruitor  et  pent.  Pro- 
cessus autem  Cnpiditatis  a  concepta  suo  talis  est*  lUa  ab  caiimo 
humano  (qui  ejus  est  genitor)  et  nutricatur  et  occidtatur,  pne- 
cipne  in  inferiori  parte  ejus^  tanquam  femare;  atque  animnnn 
pungit  et  convellit  et  deprimit,  adeo  ut  actiones  et  decreta  ab 
ea  impediantur  et  daudicent.  Quinetiam  postquam  consensu 
et  tempore  confirmata  est  et  in  actus  erumpit>  ut  jam  quad 
menses  campleverit  et  edita  plane  sit  atque  nata,  prime  tamen  ad 
tempus  nonnullum  apud  Proserpinam  educatur,  id  est  lalebras 
qtuerit,  atque  clandestina  est,  et  quasi  subterranea ;  donee  re- 
motis  Pudoris  et  Metus  fraenis,  et  coalita  audacia,  aut  virtutis 
alicujus  pnetextum  sumit  aut  infamiam  ipsam  contemnit  Atque 
illud  verissimum  est,  omnem  affectum  vehementiorem  tanquam 
ambigui  sexus  esse.  Habet  enim  impetum  virilem,  impotentiam 
autem  muliebrem.  Etiam  illud  praeclare,  Bacchum  martuum 
reviviscere.  Videntur  enim  affectus  quandoque  sopiti  atque 
extincti ;  sed  nulla  fides  habenda  est  iis,  ne  sepultis  quidem ; 
siquidem  praebita  materia  et  occasione,  resuigunt' 

De  Inventione  Vitis  parabola  prudens  est  Omnia  enim 
affectus  ingeniosus  est  admodum  et  sagax,  ad  investigandum  ea 
quaB  ipsum  alant  et  foveant  Atqui  ante  omnia  quas  bominibus 
innotuere,  vinum  ad  perturbationes  cujuscunque  generis  exci- 
tandas  et  infiammandas  potentissimum  est  et  maxime  e£Bcax; 
atque  est  Cupiditatibus  in  genere  me\2X  fomitis  conynunis.  £le- 
gantissime  autem  ponitur  Affectus,  sive  Cupiditas,  promneiarum 
subjugator  et  expeditionis  infinitas  susceptor.  Nunquam  enim 
partis  acquiescit,  sed  appetitu  infinito  neque  satiabili  ad  ulteriora 
tendit,  et  novis  semper  inhiat  Etiam  tigres  apud  Affectus  sta- 
bulant^  et  ad  currum  eorum  subinde /e<^an/vr«  Postquam  enim 
Affectus  curulis  esse  coeperit,  non  pedestrts,  sed  victor  rationis 
et  quasi  triumphutor  factus  sit,  in  omnes  qui  adversantur  aut  se 
opponunt  crudelis  est  et  indomitus  ac  immitis.  Facetum  autem 
est,  quod  circa  currum  Bacchi  subsultant  illi  danUmes  deformes 

>  Tet  Rochefoucauld  has  said  **  D  est  impossible  dlsimer  une  seconde  fold  ce  qu*on 
a  v^iitablement  oess^  d'almer.** —  RefUxwtu  MoraUt,  294.  [The  two  observations  are 
not,  1  think,  incompatible  with  one  another.  Bacon  spnka  of  the  appetite  rather  than 
the  sentiment ;  and  Rochefbucauld  does  not  ssy  that  a  man  cannot  love  a^iln  that 
Which  he  thinka  he  has  ceased  to  love.-^,  S,] 
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et  ridiculL  Omnis  enim  affectus  vehementior  progignit  motus 
in  oculis  et  ore  ipso  et  gestu  indecoros  et  inconditos^  subsulto- 
rios  et  deformes ;  adeo  ut  qui  sibi  ipsi  fortaase  in  aliquo  affectu 
(Teluti  ira^  arrogantia,  amore)  videatur  magnificus  et  tumidufl, 
aliis  tamen  appareat  turpis  et  ridjculus.  Conspiciuntur  autem 
in  Cupiditatis  oomitatu  Mus€b.  Neque  enim  reperitnr  uUus  fere 
affectus  tarn  pravus  et  vilis,  cui  non  blandiatur  aliqua  doctrina. 
Hac  enim  in  re  ingeniorum  indulgentia  et  procacitas  Musa- 
rom  majestatem  in  unmensum  minuit ;  ut  cum  duces  yit»  et 
signiferi  esse  debeant,  sint  non  raro  cupiditatum  pedissequaa 
et  oblectairices. 

Inprimis  vero  nobilis  est  ilia  allegori%  Bacchum  amares  suos 

in  eam  efiudisse,  quae  ab  alio  relicta  erat  et  fastidita.     Certissi- 

mum  enim  est^  affectus  id  petere  atque  ambire^  c^odi  experientia 

jampridem  repudiavit.     Atque  norint  omnes^  qui  affectibus  suis 

seryientes  et  indulgentes  pretium  potiundi  in  immensimi  augent 

(sive  honores  appelant^  sive  amores^  sive  gloriam^  sive  scientiam^ 

sive  alia  quaecunque)  se  res  relictas  petere,  et  a  compluribus  per 

omnia  fere  ssecula  post  experimentum  dimissas  et  repudiatas. 

Neque  mysterio  caret,  quod  hedera  Baccho  sacra  fuerit.     Hoc 

enim  duplici  modo  conyenit ;  primum  quod  hedera  hj/eme  vire^ 

scat;  deinde  quod  circa  tot  res  (arbores,  parietes,  sedificia)  ser- 

pat  ac  circumfundatur  et  se  attoUat.     Quod  ad  primum  enim 

attinet,  omnis  cupiditas  per  renitentiam  et  vetitum  et  tanquam 

antiperistasin^  (veluti  per  frigora  brumse  hedera)  virescit,  ac 

vigorem  acquirit     Secundo,  affectus  aliquis  in  humana  anima 

prsedominans  omnes  ejus  actiones  et  decreta  tanquam  hedera 

drcumsepit;  neque  fere  quicquam  purum  invenias,  cui  ilia  cla- 

yiculas  suas  non  imprimat.     Neque  mirum  est,  si  superstiHoH 

rittis  Baccho  attribuantur ;  cum  omms  fere  malesanus  affectus 

in  pravis  religionibus  luxurietur,  adeo  ut  hasreticorum  colluvies 

bacchanalia  ethnicorum  superarit;  quorum  etiam  superstitiones 

non   minus  cruentae  quam  turpes  extiterunt.     Neque  itidem 

mirum  e^t^  A  furores  a  Baccho  immitti  putentur;  cum  et  omnis 

affectus  in  excessu  suo  yeluti  furor  brevis  sit,  et  si  vehemen- 

tius  obsideat  et  incumbat,  in  insania  saepius  terminetur.     Illud 

autem  de  Pentheo  et  Orpheo  inter  Orgya  Bacchi  laceratis,  eyi- 

dentem  parabolam  habet ;  cum  affectus  quisque  praeyaHdus  erga 

duas  res  sit  asperrimus  atque  infensissimus ;  quarum  altera  est 

*  See  infra,  p.  642. 
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inquisitio  in  eum  tfierMfo,  altera  admomUw  sabUaris  et  libera. 
Neque  auxilio  fiierit,  n  ilia  inquiaitio  fiat  tantum  oontempla- 
tioiuB  aot  apeotandi  gratia^  tanquam  arlxNre  oanacenaa,  abeque 
onmi  animi  malignitate ;  neque  mmiay  ai  admonitio  ilia  multa 
cum  anavitate  et  dexteritate  adhibeatur;  verum  utcimque  noo 
tolerant  Oryya  aut  Pentheum  aut  Orpkeum.  Poatremo^  ilia 
confiuio  persanarum  Jovis  et  Baeehi  ad  parabolam  recte  tradaoi 
poteat ;  quandoquidem  rea  geat0  nobUea  et  clarse^  atque  meiita 
inaignia  et  glorioaas  interdnm  a  VhrhUe  et  recta  radone  et 
magnanimitate^  interdum  autem  a  laiewtB  qffectu  et  occulta 
cupidltate  (utcunque  fams  et  laudia  celebritate  utraque  rea 
pariter  gaudeat)  proveniant ;  ut  non  fiMsile  ait  diatinguere  fiusta 
Dionjfn  a  &ctaa  JmnM? 

Yenim  in  theatre  nimia  diu  moiamur;  tranaeanraa  ad  pa- 
latium  animi;  cujua  limina  migori  cum  veneratione  et  cura 
ingredi  conveniL 

'  It  tecQit  not  ifflproteble  thit  Bacon  was  led  to  consider  the  ancient  mjtliokigy 
from  the  pdnt  of  view  which  he  has  fflostnted  both  here  and  in  the  Wiwdom  of  Um 
Aneimut,  by  an  aothor  with  manjr  of  whose  writings  he  was  ftmUlar.  Flntech^ 
treatise  De  Itide  ti  Onrid§  U  very  mnch  in  the  same  manner. 
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PRANCISCI  BARONIS  DB  VERULAMIO, 

VICK-COinTIB  SAROTI  ALBANI, 

DE  DIGNITATE  ET  AUGMENTIS 
SCIENTIABUM, 

UBBB  TBBTinS. 


AD  REGEM    SUUM. 


CAPUT  I. 


Partitio  ScientuB  in  Theologiam^  et  PhiloBophianL  Partitio 
PhllosophiBB  in  Doctrinas  tres ;  de  Numine,  de  Natura,  de 
Homine.  Constitutio  Philosophise  Primse^  ut  Matris  Cam-^ 
mums  omnium* 

HisTOBiA  omnis  (Bex  optime)  hami  incedit,  et  dacb  potias 
officio  quam  lucia  peif uogitiir ;  PoesiM  autem  doctrin^a  tan- 
qoaia  aomiuiim:  rea  dulciay  et  yaria^  et  volens  yideri  aliquid  in 
ae  habere  divini ;  quod  etiam  aonmia  yendicant.  Verum  jam 
tempua  est  mihi  ut  evigilem,  et  me  humo  attollam^  Phito»ophict 
et  Seientiarum  liquidum  sethera  secans. 

Scientia  aquarum  similis  est.  Aquaitun  ali»  desceuduut  c<s- 
Iitu8>  alisB  emanant  e  terra.  Etiam  Sdeutiarum  piimaria  par- 
titio Bomenda  est  ex  fontibus  suis.  Horum  alii  in  alto  siti  sunt^ 
alii  hie  infra.  Omnis  enim  scientia  duplicem  sortitur  informa- 
tionem.  Una  inspiratur  divinitus,  altera  oritur  a  sensu.  Nam 
quantum  ad  illam  qu»  docendo  infunditur  scientiam^  cumulativa 
ea  est^  nan  originalis;  sicut  etiam  fit  in  aquis,  qu»  praeter 
fontes  primarios  ex  aliis  riTuHs  in  se  receptis  augescunt. 
Partiemur  igitur  aeientiam  in  Theologfiam,  et  Phihsophiam. 
Theolo^Lam  hie  intelligimus  Inspiratam  sive  Sacram ;  non  Nar 
turatem,  de  qua  paulo  poet  dicturi  sumus.  At  illam  (Inspira- 
tam nlmirum)  ad  ultimum  locum  reservabimus,  ut  cum  ea 
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Bermones  nostros  claudamus;    cum  sit  portoa  et   sabbatnm 
humanamm  oontemplationum  omnium. 

PhiloaophiaD  autem  objectum  triplex^  Deos^  NatuTBy  Homo ; 
et  triplex  itidem  Radius  rerum ;  Natura  enim  percutit  intd- 
lectum  radio  directo ;  Deus  autem,  propter  medium  imequale 
(creaturas  scilicet),  radio  refracto  ;  Homo  vero,  sibi  ipei  mon- 
stratus  et  exhibitus,  radio  refUxo}  Convenit  igitur  partiri 
Philosophiam  in  doctrinns  tres ;  Doctrinam  de  Numiney  Doctri- 
nam  de  Natura^  Doctrinam  de  Homine,  Quoniam  autem  par- 
titiones  scientiarum  non  sunt  lineis  diversis  similes,  quae  coeunt 
ad  unum  angulum ;  sed  potius  ramis  arborum,  qui  conjungun- 
tur  in  uno  trunco  (qui  etiam  truncus  ad  spatium  nonnullnm 
integer  est  et  continuus,  antequam  se  partiatur  in  ramoe); 
idcirco  postulat  res,  ut  priusquam  prioris  partilionis  mem- 
bra persequamur,  constituatur  una  Scientia  Universalis,  qme 
sit  mater  reliquarum,  et  habeatur  in  ptogressu  doctrinarum 
tanquam  portio  viae  communis  antequam  vias  se  separent  et 
disjungant.  Hanc  Scientiam  PhiloBophicB  PrinuBy  sive  etiam 
SapienticB  (quae  olim  rerum  divinarum  atque  humanarum  id- 
tntia  definiebatur),  nomine  insignimus.  Huic  autem  scientie 
nulla  alia  opponitur;  cum  ab  aliis  scientiis  potius  limitibus 
intra  quos  continetur  quam  rebus  et  subjecto  differat;  fastigia 
scilicet  rerum  tantummodo  tractans.  Hanc  ipsam  utrum  inter 
Desiderata  reponere  oporteat,  hassito ;  sed  arbitror  tamen  poni 
debere*  Equidem  invenio  farraginem  quandam  et  masaam  in- 
conditam  doctrinal  ex  Theologia  Naturali,  ex  Logica,  ex  parti- 
bus  quibusdam  Fhjsicas  (veluti  de  Principiis  et  de  Anima) 
compositam  et  congestam;  et  sublimitate  quadam  sermonis, 
hominiun  qui  seipsos  admirari  amant,  tanquam  in  vertice  scien- 
tiarum coUocatam.  Nos  vero  misso  fastu  id  tantum  volumus, 
ut  designetur  aliqua  scientia,  quae  sit  receptaculum  Aziomatum 

*  The  parallel  which  naturally  soggesti  itself  between  light  and  knowledge  has  by 
several  writers  been  traced  in  the  modifications  of  which  light  is  susceptible.  Thus 
Boger  Bacon,  at  the  close  of  his  PenpeeHvot  likens  vision  by  direct  light  to  divine 
knowledge,  by  refracted  light  to  angelic  knowledge,  and  by  reilected  light  to  haman ; 
and  again  to  man's  knowledge  in  the  state  of  glory  '*  fiu^e  ad  fiuJem,"  to  his  knowledge 
In  the  intermediate  state,  and  to  that  which  he  has  in  this  present  lift;  ''et  hoec  est 
recte  per  reflexlonem,  secundum  quod  dicit  apostolus,  Videmns  nunc  per  speculum  tit 
senigmate.**  And  in  this  ilfie  also  vision  is  triple ;  **  scilicet  recta  in  perfectis,  flnicta  fn 
impprfectis;  et  in  malls  et  in  negligentlbus  mandata  Dei,  est  etiam  per  refteadooem*' — 
an  assertion  in  support  of  which  he  quotes  8.  James,  i.  23.  and  24.  But  aU  these 
illustrations  difi^r  from  that  In  the  text,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  dllferent  Undtf 
of  knowledge  which  appertain  to  different  orders  and  states  of  beings  and  not  to  the 
differences  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  otrfect.  For  a  nearer  paraUeiy  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  radius  reflcxus,  see  Plutarch  Jh  Cwiotitatt,  c  3, 
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qius  partacnlariiim  sdentiarum  non  sint  propria^  sed  pluribus 
eanim  in  commune  competant^ 

Piorima  autem  id  genus  Axiomata  esse  nemo  ambigat  Ex- 
empli gratia.  Si  ifUBqualibtu  (Bqvudia  addas,  omnia  erunt  in^Bquo" 
Ka,  regula  est  ex  Mathematicis.  Eadem  et  in  Ethicis  obtinet, 
quatenus  ad  justitiam  distrlbutiyam ;  siquidem  in  justitia  Com- 
mutativa,  ut  paiia  imparibus  tribuantur  ratio  sequitatis  po-. 
stulat;  at  in  distributiva,  nisi  imparia  imparibus  praestentur^ 
iniquitas  fiierit  maxima*^  Quie  in  eodem  tertio  conveniunty  et 
inter  u  conveniunty  regula  est  itidem  ex  Mathematicis ;  verum 
simul  tarn  potens  in  Logica,  ut  syllogismi  sit  fundamentum. 
Natura  te potissimum  prodii  in  minimis* y  regula  est  in  Phjsicis 
tarn  yalida,  ut  etiam  Democriti  atomos  produxerit ;  veruntamen 
earn  recte  adhibuit  Aristoteles  in  Politicise  qui  contemplationem 
reipublicffi  orditur  a  familia.  Omnia  mutantury  nil  interit^y  re- 
gula itidem  in  Pbjsicis,  hoc  modo  prolata ;  Quantum  Natures 
nee  mtnuitur  nee  augetur.  Eadem  oompetit  Theologise  Naturali, 
sic  variata ;  Omnipotentitt  sunt  opera^  Aliquid  ex  nihilo  faeerey 
et  Aliquid  in  nihilum  redtgere ;  quod  etiam  Scriptura  testatur, 
JDidici  quod  omnia  opera  qucs  fecit  Deus  perseverent  in  perpe* 
tuum  ;  non  possumus  eis  quicquam  addercy  nee  auferre^  Interim 
tus  rei  arcetur  per  reductionem  ejus  ad  principiay  regula  est  in 
Physicis;  eadem  valet  in  Politicis  (ut  recte  notavit  Machia- 
Tellus),  cum  ilia  quie  interitum  rerumpublicarum  maxime  pro- 
hibent  mbil  aliud  fere  sint  quam  reformatio  earum  et  reductio 
ad  antiques  mores.*  Putredo  serpens  magis  contagiosa  est  quam 
maiura  ^  regula  est  in  Pbysicis ;  eadem  insignis  etiam  in  Mora- 
libus ;  cum  homines  profligatisflimi  et  maxime  facinorosi  minus 
corruptelae  inferant  publicis  moribus  quam  qui  aliquid  videntur 
habere  sanitatis  et  virtutis,  et  ex  parte  tantum  mali  sunt. 
Q^od  conservativum  est  Formtt  majorisy  id  activitate  potentius^, 
r^ula  est  in  Physicis ;  etenim,  ut  non  abscindatur  ipse  rerum 
nexus,  nee  detur  (ut  loquuntur)  vacuiun,  facit  ad  conservandam 
fiibricam  imiyersi;  ut  vero  gravia  congregentur  ad  massam 

>  It  ii  to  prindplet  of  tlilt  kind  that  the  tlUe  of  Axi4mu  Is  given  by  Aristotle. 
BKonIi  flnt  Instance  nsembtes  tbat  which  Aristotle  gives  in  the  AnaL  PotL  L  S. 
Bot  most  of  his  other  Instances  are  of  a  different  character. 

'  See  for  the  dlillertncc  between  distributiye  and  commutative  justice,  the  Nico* 
■MeAccM  BtkicBf  y.  oc  8,  4,  5. 

*  Thifl  passage  has  been  already  quoted,  Book  IL  c.  2. 

«  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  166.  *  Ecclesiast,  Hi.  14. 

*  MMehlav.  DIacorsi,  liL  §  1.  '  Vide  supra,  p.  466. 

*  This  dictum  la,  I  think,  Bacon*s  own  i  at  least  I  have  not  met  with  it. 
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teme,  facit  ad  conservandam  tanUim  regiorienl  denaorum, 
Itaque  prior  motus  poateriorem  domat  Eadem  tenet  in  PoU- 
ticie ;  nam  quas  fadunt  ad  oonservandam  ipeam  politiain  in  ana 
natura  validiora  annt  quam  qum  ad  bene  ease  particularinm 
in  repuUica  membrorom  oonducunt  Similiter  eadem  locum 
habet  in  Theologia ;  etenim  in  theologicis  virtn1ibu8»  Charitas, 
qutt  eat  Tirtua  maxime  oommunicatiYa^  pr»  reliqnis  omnibus 
eminet  Attgetwr  vis  offenHs  per  aniiperutamn  cantrarii^,  Te- 
gula  est  in  Phyaioia.  Eadem  mira  prseetat  in  Politiois ;  cum 
omnia  factio  ex  contraria  ingruente  vdiementer  irritetnr.  TV 
nus  discars  in  coneordem  actutum  de$inefU  cancenium  cammendatf 
regula  eat  Musicae.  Eadem  in  Etbicia  et  Affectibus  obtinet. 
Tropns  ille  Musicus,  a  elatuula  aut  cadentia  (quam  yoeant),  cum 
jamjam  adesse  videatur,  plaeide  elabendi,  conyenit  cum  tropo 
Bhetorico  expectationem  eludendi,  Fidium  sanus  tremulus  ean- 
dem  afiert  auribus  yoluptatem^  quam  lumen,  aquse  aut  gemmn 
insiliens,  oculia ; 

splendet  tremulo  anb  Inmine  pontaa' 

Organa  sensttum  cum  arganis  reflexionum  canveniunt;  hoc  in 
Perspectiya  locum  habet;  oculus  enim  aimilis  speculo^  sive 
aquis ;  et  in  Acoustica ;  instmmentum  enim  auditus  obici  intra 
cayemam  simile.  Haec  pauca  enumerasse  sufficiet  ad  exempla. 
Quinimo  Magia  Persarum  (quie  in  tantum  est  celebrata)  in  eo 
potissimum  yersabatur,  ut  architecturas  et  fabricas  rerum  nata- 
ralium  et  ciyilium  sjmbolizantes  notaret^     Neque  h»c  omnia 

*  The  doctrine  of  Andperlitatis,  Uiat  is  of  the  increase  of  intensitj  of  one  of  two 
contraries  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  other,  is  applied  by  Aristotle,  Meteor.  L  c.  13w, 
in  the  case  of  heat  and  cold,  to  explain  the  fbrmatlon  c^  hail.  It  is  femudty  mnd 
generally  stated  in  Averroes's  commentary  on  this  passage.  See  also  AxitL  /VoU.  U. 
16.,  and  Plutarch's  Qute$t,  Naturales, 

«  yirg.  ^n.  viL  9. 

'  '  That  the  word  speculum  is  here  usad  for  *<  a  glass  "  appeanfhxnthe  corrapoodSus 
passage  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  This  use  of  the  word,  though  certainly  na- 
common,  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  C.  Agiippa,  ^who^  disdnguishing  Isnaet  fmok 
mirrors,  calls  the  finmer  **  specula  perspicua."  See  his  odebrated  work,  De  imeaiiim^ 
dine  ei  vanitaie  tcientiamm,**  with  which  Bacon  seems,  though  he  has  spoken  witli 
undcserred  contempt  of  its  author,  to  have  been  ftmUiar.  The  phrase  used  by  &  Faul, 
'^  we  see  through  a  glass,"  is  in  the  yulgate  *•  videmns  per  speculum,**  but  it  is  at  least 
doubtftil  whether  in  both  Tenions  it  was  not  Intended  to  suggest  the  ideaof  Tisioo  fay 
reflected  light;  so  that  the  authority  of  the  EngUsfa  translatan  emiot  be  cMed  In. 
support  of  Bacon's  use  of  the  word  **  qtecnium  ;**  tbough  on  the  other  hand  thote  nr» 
commentators  who  affirm  that  the  word  used  in  the  original  (ioiwrpw)  means  what 
hi  Latin  is  denoted  by  «s|wculBra^''  in  which  cms  the  iMoid  ^i'  Mwrpm  is  of 
course  by  transmitted  light 

*  The  system  of  Zoroaster,  with  which  wf  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted,  waa  at 
one  time  the  sul^ect  of  almost  as  many  idle  fimcies  as  ttie  philosophy  of  Ileimen 
Trismegiatus.  The  first  idea  of  the  connexion  between  the  Fenian  magk  and  the  ait 
efgOTemmeat  was  a^gctlod  bytte  cliciimstance  BMntioncd  in  the  Atnhimdn  of 
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quse  diximus^  et  alia  hajus  generiB,  similitadines  mersB  sunt 
(quales  liominibas  fortasse  parum  perspicacibuB  videri  poasint), 
sed  plars  una  eademque  natursd  vestigia  aut  signacnla^  diversis 
materiis  et  subjectis  impressa.  Atque  h»c  res  adhuc  sedulo 
traatata  non  est.  Inveiuas  fortasse  in  scriptis  quie  ab  ingeniis 
celsioribos  pronumarant  hujnsmodi  Axiamata  raro  et  sparsim 
inserta  ex  usa  argamenti  quod  tractant;  corpus  vero  aliqnod 
talium  Axiomatum  qiue  vim  Iiabeant  quaadain  primitivaiQ  et 
gnmmariam  ad  scientias,  nemo  oomposuit;  cum  tamen  sit  res 
ejusmodi^  que  insigmter  naturam  imam  faciat ;  quod  Philoso^ 
phim  Prinut  munus  ease  autumant. 

Est  et  alia  bujus  Philosopbi»  Primao  pars,  quce  si  ad  yocabula 
respiciasy  vetus  est ;  si  ad  rem  quam  designamus,  noya.  Est 
autem  inquisitio  de  eonditionibus  adventitiis  Entium  (quas  Trqn^ 
scendentes  dicere  possumus),  Pauco,  Multo;  Similiy  Diverso; 
Possibiliy  Impossibili;  etiam  EntCy  et  Non  Ente ;  atque  ejus- 
modL  Quandoquidem  enim  ista  sub  Physica  proprie  non 
cadant^  dissertatio  autem  Dialectica  circa  ea  magis  ad  argumen- 
tandi  rationes  quam  ad  rerum  existentiam  sit  accommodata, 
consentaneum  omnino  est  ut  b»c  contemplatio  (in  qua  non 
parum  est  dignitatis  et  utilitatis)  baud  deseratur  prorsns^  sed  in 
scientiarum  partitionibus  nonnullum  saltern  inveniat  locum. 
Yeruntamen  hoc  intelligimus  fieri  debere  longe  alio^  quam  quo 
tractari  solet,  modo.  Exempli  gratia;  nemo,  qui  de  Multo  et  . 
Pauco  verba  fecit,  hoc  egit  ut  causa  reddatur  cur  alia  in  natura 
tarn  niunerosa  et  ampla  sint  et  esse  possint^  alia  tarn  rara  et  mo- 
dica;  nam  certe  fieri  non  potest,  ut  in  rerum  natura  tanta  sit 
copia  auri  quanta  ferri ;  tanta  rosae  quanta  graminis ;  tanta  spe-* 
dficati  quanta  non-specificati.^  Similiter  nemo  qui  de  Simili  et 
Diverso  disseruit,  satis  explicavit  cur  quasi  perpetuo  inter  spe- 
cies diversas  interponantur  participia  quaedam,  quae  sunt  specie! 
ambiguas ;  veluti  muscus,  inter  putredinem  et  plantam ;  pisces 
qui  hasrent  et  loco  non  moventur,  inter  plantam  et  animal; 
sorices  et  mures,  et  alia  nonnulla,  inter  animalia  ex  putredine  et 

Plato  .^  that  the  pitecea  of  Penia  vera  by  tbe  same  persons  instructed  Id  politics  and 
in  nagic  Tims  the  elder  MIrandiila  obnenres,  **  Utriusque  (Zoroastris  et  ZamoUidls) 
nagla  quid  sit»  FlatoneB  si  peioonteiniir,  respondehit  in  AkdUade,  Zaroaetiis  naglam 
non  etsa  attud  quam  divinam  8ckDtiam»  quA  fllioe  Persarnm  regum  erodiebant*  ut  ad 
aiemplar  mnndanss  reipuUiesr  suara  Ipel  regere  mnpubllcam  edocerentur.** — Jokannir 
Pwt  MirmadmbB  Apologia,  (But  compare  J.  F.  Mirandula  for  an  account  of  hia 
uncle's  obange  of  opinion  on  this  sutijeet    Vide  his  X>t  Rtnm  PtmuHom,  tIL  c.  SL) 

Tbo  fefcieBca  toFlato  in  tha  paasago  I  lia¥a quoted ia rather  an  onscrupulodi  one, 
as  Plato  glres  no  inlbnnatlon  as  to  the.  nalora  oi  the  Pcnian  magic. 

>  Vide  si^ra,  note,  p.  602. 
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ex  semine  prognata^ ;  ▼espertiliones,  inter  aves  et  quadrupedes ; 
piaoee  voUuites  (qui  jam  notisfflmi  sunt),  inter  aves  et  piaces; 
phocsB^  inter  pisoes  et  qnadmpedes ;  et  alia  hnjusmodL  Neque 
mrsns  causam  indagavit  quispiam,  cur  cum  similia  ninUibits 
gaudeanty  fermm  ferrum  non  trahat,  quod  magnes  fadit;  neque 
anmm  ipeom  aurum,  licet  argentum  vivum  alliciat  Circa 
IUCC5  et  similia,  in  disceptatione  de  TranscendentSnu  illis  altom 
est  sSentium;  oraticmis  enim  apices^  non  rerom  sublilitates, 
secnti  sunt  homines.  Qoamobrem  horum  Tran$eendentim^ 
•lYe  eondiiUmum  EnHum  adventiUarum,  inquimtionem  veram  et 
solidam,  secundum  naturse  non  sermonis  leges,  Philosopliiam 
Primam  recipere  Tolomua.  Atque  de  Philosophia  prima  (sive 
de  Sophia)  quam  inter  Desiderata  hand  immerito  retulimus, 
h»c  dicta  sint. 


CAPUT  It 


De  Theologia  Natnrali;  et  Doctrina  de  Angelis  et  Spiritibus, 
qwB  efusdem  est  Appendix. 

CoLiiOCATA  igitnr  sua  in  sede  Communi  Scientianun  Farentei 
instar  Berecynthise  tanta  gaudenlis  coelesli  sobole, 

Onmes  oslicolas,  omnes  supera  altm  tenentes ;' 
revertamur  ad  partilionem  illam  trium  Philosophiarum,  Dimse, 
Naturalise  et  Humanas.  Nam  Theologia  Naturalis,  Philoeo- 
phia  etiam  Divina  recte  appellatur.  Diffinitur  autem  hiec,  ut 
sit  talis  scientia,  seu  potius  scientise  scintilla,  quails  de  Deo 
haberi  potest  per  lumen  natursB  et  contemplationem  rerum 
creatarum ;  et  ratione  objecti,  sane  divina,  ratione  informatio- 
nis,  natnralis  censeri  potest.  Hujus  scientise  limites  ita  vere 
signantur,  ut  ad  atheismum  confutandum  et  convincendamy 
et  ad  legem  nature  informandam,  se  extendant ;  ad  religio- 
nem  autem  astruendam  non  proferantur.      Quamobrem  nee 

*  It  b  cxoeedlnsty  dlfficidt  to  ascertein  what  anintalt  were  generally  sappoted  to  be 
prodaoed  bf  equivocal  cenentioii.  In  a  note  on  a  paMage  in  the  Nocum  Orptmim 
(U.  41.)  1  have  collected  aome  contradictory  opinions  on  this  qoestion.  That  loioe 
are  mentioned  as  intermediate  between  the  clasaes  of  animals  which  can  and  camiot  bt 
equivocally  generated.  Is  perhaps  connected  with  Aristotle's  having  aiBnncd  that  bf 
licking  salt  they  breed  without  impregnation.  This  however  does  not  afltet  the  truth 
of  the  remark  in  the  text ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  aberrant  tfvet, 
as  thry  are  called,  of  any  class  often  appear  to  connect  that  class  with  moie  tbsn 
one  other.  E.  g.  the  Monotremata  and  especially  the  Oniitliorfaynehiis  Gonneet  tbs 
MiunmaUa  with  Reptiles  as  well  as  with  Birds. 

»  Viig.  ^n.  vi  78S. 
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Deus  unquam  edidit  miraculum  quo  converteretur  atbeus; 
quia  poterat  ipso  naturae  lumine  ad  notitiam  Dei  perduci ;  verum 
miracula  ad  convertendos  idololatras^  et  superstitiosos  designata 
sunt^  qui  numen  agnoverunt  sed  in  cultu  ejus  aberrarunt ;  quo- 
niam  non  sufficit  liunen  natursB  Dei  voluntati  declarandas,  aut 
cultui  ejus  legitimo  prodendo.  Sicut  enim  opificis  potentiam  et 
peritiam  ostendunt  opera  ejus^  imaginem  autem  minime;  sic 
opera  Dei  conditoris  omnipotentiam  et  sapientiam  ostendunt, 
imaginem  ejus  haudquaquam  depingunt.  Atque  hac  in  re 
ethnicorum  opinio  a  sacra  veritate  recedit  lUi  siquidem  mun- 
dum  imaginem  Dei  statuebant,  hominem  mundi.  At  Sacr» 
Liters  baud  tali  honore  mundum  dignantur,  ut  Dei  uspiam 
imago  dicatur,  sed  solmnmodo  opus  manuum  ejus;  hominem 
vero  imaginem  Dei  immediate  substituunt.  Quocirca,  quod 
At  Deus,  quod  rerum  habenas  tractet,  quod  summe  potens, 
quod  sapiens  et  prasscius,  quod  bonus,  quod  remunerator,  quod 
▼index,  quod  adorandus,  etiam  ex  operibus  ejus  demonstrari 
et  eyinci  potest;  et  admirabilia  complura  secreta  circa  attri- 
buta  ejus,  et  multo  magis  circa  regimen  et  dispensationem 
super  universum,  etiam  sobrie  ex  iisdem  elici  et  manifestari 
queunt;  estque  istud  argumentum  a  nonnullis  utiliter  per- 
traetatum.'  Verum  ex  intuitu  rerum  naturnlium  atque 
humanae  ralionis  principiis,  de  fidei  mysteriis  vel  ratiocinari 
vel  etiam  suadere  yehementius,  aut  rursus  ea  curiosius  in- 
tFOspicere  et  yentilare  et  de  modo-mysterii  inquirere,  baud 
tutum  meo  judicio  fuerit.  Da  Fidei  guts  Fidei  sunt  Nam  yd 
ethnic],  in  illustri  ilia  et  diyina  de  aurea  catena  fabula  hoc 
ipsum  concedunt,  quod  Javem  de  ccelo  ad  terras  deducere  nee 
homines  potuerunt  nee  Dii;  e  contrarioy  quod  Jupiter  pertrahere 
eos  potuerit  e  terra  ad  ealum.^  Quare  frustra  sudayerit,  qui 
coelestia  religionis  arcana  nostras  rationi  adaptare  conabitur. 
Decebit  potius  mentes  nostras  ad  coelestis  yeritatis  thronum 
adorandum  attoUere.  In  hac  igitur  parte  Theologiae  Naturalis, 
tantum  abest  ut  defectum  aliquem  obseryem,  ut  excessum  po^ 
tins  reperiam;  ad  quem  subnotandum  paulum  sum  digressu8> 
propter  maxima  incommoda  et  pericula  quas  ex  eo  tum  re- 
ligioni  tum  philosophiad  impendent;  utpote  qui  et  religionem 

.  *  MtJatnu  ill  the  original.—/.  S. 

*  This  passage,  and  otlien  to  the  same  effect,  show  how  tux  Bacon  was  from  wishing 
to  do  away  with  natural  theology,  however  much  he  was  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
aboslTe  employment  of  final  causes. 

■  Vide  supra,  p.  437. 
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hsereticam  procudet,  et  philoeophiam  phantastacam  et  super- 
BtitioBam. 

Secus  est  quod  ad  Angelorum  et  Spirituum  naturam  atti* 
nets  quae  nee  inscrutabilis  est  nee  interdicta;  ad  quam  etiam, 
ex  affinitate  quam  habet  cum  anima  humana,  aditus  magna 
ex  parte  est  patefactus.  Pnecipit  certe  Sacra  Scriptnra, 
Nemo  vos  decipiat  in  aMimitate  sermanum,  et  religione  Ange^ 
larum,  ingereru  $e  in  ea  qtuB  non  noviL^  Attamen  si  hoc 
monitum  diligenter  perpendas,  duo  duntaxat  in  eo  yelita  repe- 
ries ;  adorationem  scilicet,  qualis  Deo  debetur^  angelorum ;  et 
fanatical  de  iis  opiniones,  vel  ultra  creaturae  sortem  eoe  effe- 
rentes,  vel  ampliorem  de  iis  cognitionem  quam  quis  revera 
adeptus  sit  venditantes.  C»terum  sobria  circa  illos  inquiaitio, 
que  vel  per  rerum  corporearum  scalam  ad  eorum  natniam  per« 
nosoendam  ascendat,  vel  in  anima  humana  veluti  in  speculo  earn 
intueatur,  neutiquam  prohibetur.  Idem  de  Spiritibus  statuen- 
dum  Lnmundis,  qui  a  statu  suo  deciderunL^  Consortium  cum 
iis  atque  usus  operae  eorum  ilUcitus  est ;  multo  magis  qualiacun- 
que  cultus  vel  veneratio.  At  contemplatio  et  cognitio  illorum 
naturte,  potestatis,  illusioniun,  non  solum  ex  locis  Scripturs 
Sacne,  sed  ex  ratione  aut  experientia,  baud  postrema  pars  est 
sapientias  spiritualis.  Sic  certe  Apostolus,  Stratagematwn  efus 
non  ignari  sumuB^  Ac  non  minus  Daemonum  naturam  inresti- 
gare  in  Theologia  Naturali  conceditur,  quam  ven^iorum  in 

>  Colon.  IL  4.  andia 

*  The  theory  of  angels  and  that  of  fallen  spirits  form  a  large  and  not  very  prafltable 
chapter  in  every  scholastic  Summa  Theologiff.  The  dogmatic  bads  of  these  specula- 
tions consists  chiefly  of  spiritualising  interpretations  (sanctioned  by  tbe  Withers  and 
especially  by  S.  Augustln)  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture  and  of  the  supposed  visions  of 
Dionysios  the  A.reopagite.  The  theory  of  the  angelic  naton  (both  in  Its  first  and  in 
its  fttllen  state)  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  schoolmen  elaborated  fh>m  theae  data,  is  a 
most  remarkable  instance  of  metaphysical  creation ;  being  no  less  than  a  determination 
of  the  conditions  of  thought  and  volition  which  exist  among  intelUgenoes  of  a  higher 
order  than  our  own.  That  all  such  determinations  are  utterly  unsatisbctory,  botli 
from  the  want  of  data  and  fh>m  the  inherent  and  insurmountable  difflcolty  of  tbe 
problem  to  be  solved,  is  not  however  to  be  denied. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  what  the  schoolmen  have  said  upon  the  sul^ect ;  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  in  connexion  with  it  an  instance  of  the  flippant  ignorance 
with  which  they  are  often  spoken  ot  It  is  said  in  the  history  of  Martinus  Scribicnis 
that  they  discussed  the  question  whether  angels  know  things  best  in  the  morning. 
The  assertion  is  of  course  founded  on  an  absurd  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  tbe 
inquiry,  "  utrum  matutina  CQgniUo  potior  sit  quam  vespertlna.**  Tbe  doctrine  of 
matutinal  and  vespertinal  cognition  the  schoolmen  derive  flrom  S.  Augustln,  and 
though  neither  its  subtilty  nor  the  eloquence  with  which  it  is  expressed  can  prevent 
Its  being  censured  as  an  unauthorised  speculation,  yet  no  wise  man  will  think  It  a 
matter  to  be  Jested  with.  I  may  refkr  with  respect  to  it  to  Bnooaventiira's  commen- 
tary on  the  second  book  of  the  AalMccs of  Pieter  Lombard:  DUHmeHo  A  i  QmmtthX 
The  ••  oonduslo**  Is,  **  Angelus  bonus  habet  cum  matotlna  veapertlnam  qnoque  cognl* 
tionem,  que  non  temporis  sed  dignitatis  Inter  se  habent  ordineuk" 

■2  Corinth.il.  if. 
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Physica^  aut  vitiorum  in  Ethica.  Hanc  autem  scientias  par- 
tem de  Angelis  et  Dsemonibus  inter  Desiderata  numerare  non 
licet,  quippe  quae  ab  hand  paucis  sit  tentata.  utEquius  esset, 
ut  scriptorum  in  hoc  genere  pars  hand  parva  aut  vanitatis 
aut  superstitiomB  aut  subtilitatis  inutilis  aiguantur. 


CAPUT  III. 


ParHtio  Naturalis  PhihsophicBy  in  Speculativam  et  Operati- 
vam :  quodque  tUce  du(B  et  in  intentione  tractantis,  et  in  cor^ 
pore  tractatuSi  segregari  debeant 

MissA  igitur  Theologia  Naturali  (cui  inquisitionem  de  Spiri- 
tibuSj  ut  Appendicem  attribuimus)  accedamus  ad  secundam 
partem;  videlicet  illam  de  Natura,  sive  Philosophiam  Natu- 
ralem.  Optima  Democritus,  Scientiam  de  Natura  in  profundi^ 
mineris  $ive  puieis  latere  demersam^  Non  male  Chymici,  Ytd- 
eanum  alteram  naturam  esse;  quinetiam  id  celeriter  perficerej 
quod  natura  per  ambages  et  temporis  moras  soletJ^  Quidni 
igitur  Philosophiam  in  duas  partes  secemus,  Fodinam  et  Foma- 
cem ;  et  duo  constituamus  Philosophorum  munera,  Operarios  in 
Mineris  et  Fabros  f  Sane  utpunque  videamur  h»c  per  lusum 
loqui,  tamen  hujus  generis  partitionem  utilissimam  esse  cense-- 
mils,  cum  proponetur  vocabulis  familiaribus  et  scholasticis ;  hoc 
est,  ut  diyidatur  doctrina  de  Natura  in  Inquisitionem  Causarum 
et  Proditctionem  Effectuum  ;  Speculativam  et  Operativam.  Al- 
tera naturas  viscera  perscrutatur ;  altera  naturam  veluti  super 
incudem  efformat.  Neque  me  fugit  quam  arcto  copulentur 
vinculo  Causae  et  Effectus,  ut  explicationem  eorum  aliquatenus 
conjungi  sit  necesse.  Attamen  quandoquidem  omnis  solida  et 
fructuosa  Naturalis  Philosophia  duplicem  adhibeat  scalam,  eam- 
que  diversam;  Ascensoriam  et  Descensoriam ;  ab  Experieniia 
ad  Axiomata^  et  ab  Axiamatibus  ad  nova  Inventa ;  consultissi- 
mum  judico,  ut  has  duae  partes,  Speculativa  et  Operativa,  et  in 
intentione  tractantis  et  in  corpore  tractatus  separentur. 

1  See  DlogeD.  litert.  in  Pyrrbo,  c.  72. 

>  For  a  parallel  between  the  VulcanuB  Elementatus,  who  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
▼is  formatriz  of  nature^  and  the  Vnlcanns  ignia,  see  Paraoelsus*s  tract  entitled 
MfUororuMj  c.  4. 
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CAPUT  IV. 

JPartiHo  Doctrtnm  Speculative  de  Natura,  in  Physicam  Specia- 
lem,  et  Metaphysicam ;  quorum  Physica  Causam  Effiqientem 
et  Materiam,  Metaphysica  Causam  Finalem  et  Formam  inqyx- 
rit  Partitio  Physic<B  in  Doctrinas  de  Principiis  Berum,  De 
Fabrica  Reram  sive  de  Mundo,  et  de  Varietate  Rerum.  Par- 
titio Physic€B  de  Varietate  Merum  in  Doctrinam  de  Concretis 
et  Doctrinam  de  Abstractis.  Partitio  Doctrinae  de  Concretis 
reficitur  ad  easdem  PartitioneSy  quas  suscipit  Historia  Naturalis. 
Partitio  Doctrm»  de  Abstractis  in  Doctrinam  de  Schematis- 
mis  Materiae,  et  Doctrinam  de  Motibus.  Appendices  dwt 
Physiccb  Speculcttivmy  Problemata  Naturalia,  Placita  Anti- 
quorum  Philosophorum.  Partitio  Metaphysics  in  Doctrinam 
de  Formis^  et  Doctrinam  de  Causis  Finalibus. 

Natubalis  Philo8ophi»  partem^  qusB  Speculativa  est  et  theo- 
retical in  Physicam  Specialem  et  Metaphysicam  diyidere  placet. 
Atque  in  hac  partitione  attendant  homines  noe  vocabulum  Me- 
taphy sices  usurpare  sensu  a  recepto  et  Tulgato  discrepant!.  Hie 
autem  locus  admonendi  yidetur  de  nostro,  in  genere,  circa  usum 
Yocabulorum  instituta  Id  hujusmodi  est,  ut  tarn  in  prasmisso 
Yocabulo  MetaphysiccB  qtiam  in  aliis  ubi  conceptus  et  notiones 
nostne  novas  sunt  et  a  receptis  recedunt,  maxima  certe  cum 
religione  antiqua  vocabula  retineamus.  Cum  enim  futurum 
speremus  ut  ordo  ipse  et  dilucida  rerum  explication  quam  sub- 
jungere  conamur,  nos  a  prava  yocabulorum  quibus  utimur  in- 
telligentia  liberent,  in  caBteris  omnino  ayemus  (quatenus  sine 
veritatis  ac  scientiarum  dispendio  fieri  possit)  yel  minimum  ab 
antiquorum  aut  opinionibus  aut  loquendi  more  deflectere.  Qua 
in  re  Aristotelis  confidentiam  proinde  subit  mirari,  qui  impetu 
quodam  percitus  contradictionis  et  bellum  uniyersas  antiquitata 
indicens,  non  solum  noya  artium  yocabula  pro  libitu  cudendi 
licentiam  usurpayit,  sed  etiam  priscam  omnem  sapientiam  ex- 
tinguere  et  delere  annisus  est.  Adeo  ut  neque  nominet  uspiam 
authores  antiques,  neque  dogmatum  eorum  mentionem  uUam 
faciat,  nisi  quo  aut  homines  perstringeret  aut  placita  redar- 
gueret.  Sane  si  famam  nomini  suo  ac  sequacium  turbam 
affectayerit,  hoc  rationibus  suis  in  primis  accommodatum.  Si- 
quidem  in  yeritate  philosophica  asserenda  et  recipienda^  idem 
contingit  quod  in  yeritate  diyina  ;  Veni  in  nomine  Patris,  nee  re- 
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cipitis  me;  n  guts  venerit  in  nmnine  sua,  eum  recipietis.^  Sed  ex 
hoc  coelesti  aphorismo^  si  quern  prsecipue  designaverit  specte- 
jnuB,  (nempe  Antichristum,  omnium  ssBCulorum  impostorem 
maximum^)  colligere  licet  istud  ipsum.  Venire  in  nomine  suo, 
nulla  antiquitatis  aut  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  patemitatis  habita 
ratione^  rem  mail  ominis  esse  ad  veritatem;  utcunque  earn 
ssepenumero  comitetur  ilia  fortuna^  £um  recipietis.  C»terum 
de  Yuro  tarn  eximio  certe  et  ob  acumen  ingenii  mirabili^  Aristo- 
tele,  crediderim  facile  banc  ambitionem  eum  a  discipulo  sue 
accepisse,  quem  fortasse  semulattis  est;  ut  si  iUe  omnes  na- 
tiones,  hie  omnes  opiniones  subigeret,  et  monarchiam  quandam 
in  contemplationibus  sibi  conderet  Quanquam  fieri  possit,  ut 
apud  aliquos  tetricos  et  linguse  acerbas  simili  cum  discipulo  suo 
titulo  insigniretur, 

Felix  terrarum  pnedo,  non  utile  mundo 
EditiiB  ezemplam  :* 

eodem  modo^ 

Felix  doctriniB  prodo,  &c. 

Nobis  Ycro  ex  altera  parte  (quibus,  quantum  calamo  yalemus^ 
inter  vetera  et  nova  in  Uteris  foedus  et  commerciimi  contrahere 
cordi  est)  decretum  manet^  antiquitatem  comitari  usqtie  ad  aras, 
atque  Yocabula  antiqua  retinere,  quanquam  sensum  eorum  et 
definitiones  ssepius  immutemus ;  secundum  moderatum  ilium  et 
laudatum  in  civilibus  novandi  modum^  quo^  rerum  statu  noyato^ 
verborum  tamen  solennia  durent ;  quod  notat  Tacitus ;  Eodem 
magistratuum  vocahula,^ 

Kedeamuff  igitur  ad  acceptionem  yocabuli  Metaphysics, 
noetro  sensu*  Patet  ex  iis  qua  supra  disseruimus^  disjungere 
nos  Philosophiam  Piimam  a  Metaphjsica,  quce  hactenus  pro  re 
eadem  habitse  sunt.    Ulam  Communem  Scientiarum  Parentem, 

1  ajobn,  T.  43. 

s  This  is  a  curiotu  misqaotation  firom  Lucan.     The  original  is — 
«  niic  FellsT  proles  ▼esana  tyranni, 
Felix  praedo»  jaoet,  tiemiruin  yindioe  tkto 
Baptus ;  sacratis  totum  spargenda  per  orbem 
Membra  Tiri  posuere  adytii.    Fortuna  peperdt 
Manlbus,  et  regni  duravit  ad  ultima  Mmn. 
Nam  sibi  libertas  unquam  si  redderet  orbem 
Lodibrlo  servatus  erat — non  utile  mundo 
Editus  exemplum,  terras  tot  posse  sub  uno 
Esse  Tiro."  Lvcak.  z.  21. 

It  U  obvious  that  terranan  in  the  first  line  does  not  depend  on  pr<sdb,  but  on  fiUog  to 
that  Bacon  has  changed  not  only  the  order  of  the  words,  but  also  the  construction. 

'  Tac  Ann.  L  8.  We  seeftom  this  passage,  how  Uttle  Bacon  had  of  the  spirit  of  an 
iconoclast 

N  M  3 
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banc  Naturalia  Philosophife  Portionem  posaimiui.  Atqui  Philo* 
eophisD  Prim®,  oommunia  et  promiscua  Scientiaram  Axiomata 
atssignayimus.  Etiam  Relativas  et  AdventitiaB  Entium  Condi- 
tiones  (quas  Transcendentes  nonunaYimns),  Multum,  Paucum; 
Idem,  r^versum;  Possibile,  Impossibile ;  et  hoc  genus  reliqua, 
dldem  atfcribuimus :  id  solummodo  cavendQ,  at  physice,  non 
logice  tractentur.  At  inqmotionem  de  Deo,  Uno,  Bono, 
Angelis,  Spritibua,  ad  ^eologiam  Naturalem  retalimna. 
Merito  igitur  quasri  poesit  quid  tandem  sit  quod  Metapliyacs 
relinquatur?  Certe  ultra  Naturam  nihil;  sed  ipsius  Nature 
pars  multo  praBStantisGoma.  Atque  profecto,  citra  veritatis 
dispendium,  hue  usque  de  yeterum  sententia  respondere  liceat, 
Physicam  ea  tractare  quae  penitus  in  materia  mersa  sunt  et 
mobilia,  Metaphysicam  abstracta  magis  et  constantia.  Bursas, 
Physicam  in  natura  supponere  existentiam  tantum  et  motum 
et  naturalem  necessitatem ;  at  Metaphysicam  etiam  mentem 
et  ideam.  Nam  hue  forte  redit  ea  quam  dicemus  res.  Verum 
nos  earn,  missa  sermonis  sublimitate,  perspicue  et  familiariter 
proponemus.  Partiti  sumus  Naturalem  Philosophiam  in  Cau- 
sarum  Inquisitionem  et  Productionem  Effectuum.  Inquisitio- 
nem  Causarum  in  Theoricam  conjecimus.  Earn  in  Physicam  et 
Metaphysicam  partiti  sumus.  Ergo  necesse  est,  ut  vera  diffe- 
rentia harum  sumatur  ex  natura  causarum  quas  inquirunt. 
Itaque  absque  aliqua  obscuritate  aut  circuitione,  Physica  est 
qu8B  inquirit  de  Efficiente  et  Materia;  Metaphynca  qu»  de 
Forma  et  Fine.^  - 

'Physica  igitur  Causarum  vaga  et  incerta  et  pro  modo 
subjecti  mobilia  complectitur ;  Causarum  constantiam  non  as* 
sequitur. 

'  The  dasiiflcatlon  of  causes  here  referred  to  is  Aristotle'sL  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Metapkynes  he  has  applied  it,  with  singular  felicity,  to  the  history  of  phUoeophicil 
speculation.  In  order  to  apprehend  its  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  word  cause 
in  a  wider  signification  than  is  ordinarily  done. 

The  eflicient  cause  is  that  which  acts — the  material  cause  that  which  Is  acted  on; 
as  when  the  fire  melts  wax,  the  former  is  the  efficient,  the  latter  the  material  cause 
of  the  efiect  produced.  The  formal  cause  is  that  which  in  the  case  of  any  ohiect  de- 
termines it  to  be  that  which  it  is,  and  is  thus  the  cause  of  its  Tarious  properties ;  it 
is  thus  the  «  ratio  esaentis,"  the  "X^s  ri|r  oMus"  The  final  cause  is  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  efiect  takes  place,  whether  the  agent  is  or  is  not  intelligent;  semper 
enim  intenditur  finis,  non  autem  semper  eognotc&w.  These  four  kinds  of  causes  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  ;  the  efficient  and  final  belonging  to 
the  first  class,  the  material  and  formal  to  the  second.  It  is  obvious  that  these  dis- 
tinctions involve  the  postulate  of  what  has  been  called  the  theory  of  physical  infiuenee^ 
that  is,  that  one  substance  really  acts  on  another,  and  must  at  least  be  modified  if  we 
adopt  any  such  theory  on  this  sutdect  as  that  of  Ldbnits  or  of  Herbart 

'  All  that  follows,  as  fiir  as  the  end  of  the  paragraph  in  p.  661^  is  an  addition  to  tbi 
Advanctment  of  Leariung,  —  /.  S, 
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Limiu  at  hie  dnrewu^  ei  bsDC  at  cera  liqaescit, 
Uno  eodemqae  igae.' 

Ignis  duritiei  causa,  sed  in  limo;  ignis  coUiquationis  causa, 
sed  in  cera.  Partiemur  autem  Physicam  in  doctrinas  tres. 
Natura  enim  aut  coUecta  in  unum,  aut  fusa  et  sparsa  est  Col- 
ligitur  vero  in  unum  Natura,  aut  propter  communia  rerum 
omnium  principia,  aut  propter  unicam  integralem  uniyersi 
fabricam.  Itaque  hiec  Unio  Natur»  duas  peperit  Physicas 
partes:  unam  de  Principiis  Berum,  alteram  de  Fabrica  Uni- 
▼ersi  sive  de  Mundo,  quas  etiam  Doctrinas  de  Summis  ap- 
pellare  consuevimus.  Tertia  doctrina  (quas  de  natura  sparsa 
sive  fusa  traotat)  omnimodam  rerum  yarietatem  et  summas  mi- 
nores  exhibet.  Ex  his  igitur  patet  tres  omnino  reperiri  doctri- 
nas physicas,  de  Principiis  Berumy  de  Mundo  sive  de  Fabrica 
Berum^  et  de  Natura  multiplici  sive  sparsa;  qu»  postrema 
(ut  diximns)  omnimodam  rerum  varietatem  continet,  estque 
veluti  gloesa  prima  aut  paraphrasis  circa  natune  interpreta* 
taonem.  Harum  trium  partium  desideratur  totaliter  nulla; 
cssterum  quam  vere  tractentur,  non  est  hie  diffiniendi  locua 

At  Physicam  Sparsam,  sive  de  Varietate  Rerum,  rursus  in 
duas  partes  dividemus;  Physicam  de  Cancretis,  et  Physicam 
de  Abstractis ;  sive  Physicam  de  Creaturis  et  Physicam  de 
Nattftris.  Altera  (ut  logicis  vocabulis  utamur)  inquirit  de 
snbstantiis,  cum  omni  varietate  suorum  accidentium;  altera 
de  aceidentibus,  per  omnem  varietatem  substantiarum*  Veluti, 
A  inquiratnr  de  leone  aut  quercu,  ilia  complura  diversa  acci-* 
dentia  snfiulciunt:  contra,  si  inquiratur  de  (^ore  aut  gravitate, 
ilia  plurimis  distinctis  substantiis  insunt.  Cum  vero  omnis 
Physica  sita  sit  in  medio  inter  Historiam  Naturalem  et  Meta- 
physicam,  prior  pars  (si  recte  advertas)  HistorisB  Natural! 
propior  est;  posterior  Metaphysics.  Physica  autem  Concreta 
eandem  subit  divisionem,  quam  Historia  Naturalis ;  ut  sit  vel 
circa  Calestia^  vel  circa  Meteora^  vel  circa  Globum  TerrcB  et 
Marisy  vel  circa  Collegia  Majora  qu8B  Elementa  vocant,  vel  circa 
Collegia  Minora  sive  Species ;  etiam  circa  Pr<Bter^enerationeSj 
et  circa  Afechanica.  Etenim  in  hisce  omnibus  Historia  Na- 
turalis  fiM^tum  ipsum  perscrutatur  et  refert,  at  Physica  itidem 
causas :  sed  intellige  hoc  de  catisis  fluxis.  Materia  scilicet  et 
Efficiente.  Inter  hasce  PhysicsB  portiones  manca  prorsus  et 
imperfecta  est  ea,  qusB  inquirit  de   Coelestibus,  cum  tamen 


"  Virg.  EcL  viiL  80. 
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propter  nobilitatem  subjecti  prfficipuas  hominibuB  curas  esse 
dcbcret  Etenim  Astronomia  fundata  est  in  phaenomenis  non 
male ;  sod  humilis  est^  et  minime  etiam  solida :  at  Astrologia 
in  plurimis  etiam  fondamento  caret  Certe  Astronomia  talem 
oiFert  humano  intellectui  yictimam  qualem  Prometheus  olim^ 
cum  fraudem  Joyi  fecit  Adduxit  ille,  loco  bovis  yeri^  pellem 
boyis^  grandis  et  pulchri,  stramine  et  foliis  et  yiminibus  suffiur* 
cinatam.  Exhibet  similiter  et  Astronomia  exteriora  codestium 
(astrorum  dicimus  numerum,  situm^  motus^  periodos)  tanquam 
pe|lem  coeli,  pulchram,  et  in  systemata  fabre  condnnatam ;  at 
yiscera  desunt^  (Bationes  nempe  PhysicflB,)  ex  quibus  (Hypo* 
thesibus  Astronomicis  adjunctb)  eruatur  theoria,  non  qu» 
phaenomenis  tantum  satisfadat  (cujus  generis  complures  in- 
geniose  confingi  possent)^  sed  qu»  substantiam  et  motum  et 
influxum  coslestium,  prout  reyera  sunt,  proponat  Explosa 
enim  fere  jampridem  sunt  ilia,  Baptus  iVtmi  MobiUs,  et  jSoK- 
ditas  Casli,  (stellis  in  orbibus  suis  tanquam  dayis  in  laquearibus 
infixis).  Nee  multo  melius  asseritur,  quod  sint  diversi  PoU 
Zodiac!  et  Mundi;  quod  sit  Secundum  Mdbik  renitentis  in 
adyersum  Primi  Mobilis  raptus ;  quod  omnia  in  coelo  ferantur 
per  circuhs  perfectoa;  quod  sint  eccentrid  et  epieyeli,  quibus 
motuum  in  circulis  perfectis  constantia  seryetur;  quod  a  Luna 
in  superius  nulla  sit  mvtatio  aut  violentia;  et  hujusmodi, 
Atque  harum  suppositionum  absurditas  in  Motum  Terne 
Diurnum  (quod  nobis  constat  falsissimum  esse)  homines  im- 
pegit  At  yix  quisquam  est,  qui  inquisiyit  causas  physicaa 
tum  de  substantia  codestium  tam  stellari  quam  intersteUari ; 
tiun  de  celeritate  et  tarditate  corporum  cc&lestium  ad  invicem; 
tum  de  incitatione  motus  diversa  in  eodem  planeta;  tum  de 
motuum  consecutione  ab  Oriente  in  Occidentem,  aut  e  contra ; 
deque  proffressionibus,  stationibusy  et  retroffradatianibus  ;  tum  de 
motuum  sublatione  et  casu  per  apogsBa  et  perigssa;  tum  de 
motuum  obliquatione,  yel  per  spiras  se  yersus  tropicos  texendo 
et  retexendo,  yel  per  sinuationes  quas  Dracones  ^  yocant ;  tum 
de  polis  rotationumy  cur  magis  in  tali  parte  coeli  siti  sint  quam 
in  alia ;  tum  de  alUgatione  quorundam  planetarum  ad  dintantiam 
certam  a  sole :  hujus  (inquam)  generis  inquisitio  yix  tentata  est, 

*  The  word  Draco  Is  mottly  used  with  reference  to  the  Moon's  orbit,  and  denotei 
the  two  sones  included  between  it  and  the  ecliptic ;  the  nodes  being  respectively  tbe 
C^aput  and  Cauda  Draconis.  The  symbols  which  are  still  used  both  for  the  nodes  of 
the  moon's  orbit  and  for  those  of  other  orbits  seem  derived  from  tbls  use  of  the  word 
Draco. 
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0ed  in  mathematicis  tantum  obseryationibns  etdemonstratioiiibas 
insadatur.  Ess  autem  ostendunt  quomodo  hieo  omnia  ingeniose 
concinnari  et  extricari  possint,  non  quomodo  vere  in  natura 
Bubsifltere ;  et  motus  tantmn  apparentes^  et  machinam  ipsoram 
fictitiam  et  ad  plaoitum  dispositam^  non  caiuas  ipsas  et  yeri- 
tatem  rerum  indicant'  Quocirca  non  male  Astronomia  (qualis 
nunc  babetur)  inter  Artes  Mathematicas,  non  sine  dignitatis 
Bu»  dispendio,  numeratur ;  cum  debeat  potius  (si  proprias  partes 
tueri  Telit)  constitui  Physic®  pars  quasi  nobUissima.  Qui- 
cunque  enim  Superlunarium  et  Sublunarium  conficta  divortia 
contempserit^  et  Materue  Appetittis  et  Passiones  maxime  Catko^ 
licas  (qu»  in  utroque  globo  validse  sunt^  et  universitatem  rerum 
transverberant)  bene  perspexerit,  is  ex  illis  qu»  apud  nos  cer- 
nuntur  luculentam  capiet  de  Rebus  Coelsstibus  informationem, 
et  ab  iis  e  contra  qusB  in  ccelo  fiunt  baud  pauca  de  Motibus 
Inferioribns  (qui  nunc  latent)  perdiscet;  non  tantum  quate- 
nus  hi  ab  illis  regantur^  sed  quatenus  habeant  passiones  com- 
munetf.'      Quamobrem  banc  partem  Astronomiae,  qute  Physica 

'  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  mode  of  investigation  Bacon  here  Intends  to  recom- 
mend. The  problem  of  astronomy  necessarily  is,  before  any  investigation  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  undertaken,  to  determine  what 
those  motions  really  are.  The  distinction  between  real  motions  and  apparent  motions 
most  be  recognised  before  any  progress  can  be  made.  And  this  distinction  is  not 
between  a  fact  and  a  theory  in  the  common  acqeptatlon  of  the  words,  but  between  a 
right  theory  and  a  wrong  one.  Bacon  complains  that  the  physical  causes  of  the 
occasional  immobility  and  regression  of  the  planets  have  not  been  Inquired  into :  but 
in  this  complaint  is  involved  the  theoretic  assumption  that  the  planets  really  are 
atatiooary  and  really  do  regress.  This  assumption  is  made  in  order  to  account  for 
their  appearing  to  us  to  change  the  direction  of  their  motion.  It  is  the  obvious 
explanation,  but  nevertheless  a  wrong  one ;  and  if  the  phenomena  in  question  are  not 
physical  phenomena  but  optical,  to  what  purpose  is  It  to  attempt  to  assign  physical 
causes  for  them  ?  And  so  in  the  other  cases  which  he  mentions.  The  value  of  any 
hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  course  depends  on  its  simplicity 
and  its  completeness,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  celestial  motions  to  perfect 
circles  was  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  made  a  great  step  in  advance ;  though  the  idea  of 
circular  motion  was  unduly  retained  when  it  was  found  to  be  producing  not  simplicity 
bat  complication.  But  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  mind  te  always  introducing 
principles  of  arrangement  (ideas  or  hypotheses)  among  the  objects  of  Its  attention,  and 
the  error  of  the  passage  in  the  text  is  in  effect  the  common  one  of  assuming  that  the 
form  of  hypothesis  with  which  the  mind  happens  to  be  familiar  is  on  that  account  an 
absolute  foct  It  is  well  to  remark,  as  the  Newtonian  philosophy  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  great  result  of  Bacon's  methods,  that  none  of  Newton's  astronomical  discoveries 
could  have  been  made,  if  astronomers  had  not  continued  to  render  themselves  liable 
to  Bacon*s  censure. 

*  This  prediction  has  been  ftilfiUed  by  the  history  of  physical  astronomy,  and  the 
infonnation  gained  respecting  the  "motus  Inferiores**  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
•*  quatenus  hi  ab  illis  regantur"  and  **  quatenus  habeant  passiones  communes.**  To 
the  first  belong  the  theory  of  the  tides  and  those  of  precession  and  nutation,  to  the 
second  that  of  the  earth's  figure,  which  depends  on  the  law  of  universal  gravitation, 
and  which  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  a  result  of  our  knowledge  of  celestial  phe- 
nomena. The  way  in  which  what  takes  place  in  one  part  of  the  solar  system  is, 
so  to  speak,  reflected  in  others,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  suhJects  in  physical 
actronomy. 
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est,  desiderari  statoimiiB.  Earn  Astronamiam  Fspont  nomiimr 
bimusy  ad  diffeFentiam  bovis  illius  Promethei  soffiunciiiKti,  et 
flolummodo  figura  tenus  bovia. 

At  Astrologia  multa  auperstitione  referta  est,  at  tix  aliquid 
BaBum  in  ea  reperiator.  Attamen  earn  potins  ezpurgandam, 
qiiam  prorsoB  abjiciendam  esae  censemua.  Quod  ai  quia  banc 
acientiam  non  in  ratione  aut  contempIatiombuB  phyaioia,  aed  in 
ceca  experientia  et  comfdurium  BflBCulomm  obaervatioaie  fun« 
datam  ease  contendat,  ideoqne  ratianum  phynearum  examen 
rejioiat  (quod  jactabant  Chaldsi),  ia  eadem  opera  et  angaria 
revocet,  et  amspicinam  et  ezta  et  omnigenaa  fabidaa  d^lntaat; 
nam  et  base  omnia  ut  diatin»  ezperientiaB  et  per  manna  traditm 
diaciplinflB  diotamina  fuiaee  aaaerebantur.  Noa  Tero  et  at  Pby- 
aicsB  portionem  Aatrologiam  recipimua,  et  non  plus  ei  quam 
ratio  et  rerom  evidentia  ooncedit  tribuimus ;  demptis  superati- 
tionibua  et  commentis.  Ut  yero  rem  paulo  attentiua  introspi- 
ciamus:  Primo  quam  inane  illud  commentum,  quod  nnguli 
planetaB  vicissim  per  lunras  regnent,  ut  spatio  viginti  quatuor 
boranim  regna  sua  ter  repetant,  pr»ter  boras  tres  supemume- 
rarias !  Attamen  boo  commentum  nobis  divisionem  bebdomad» 
(rem  tam  antiquam  et  tarn  late  receptam)  peperit;  ut  ex  alter- 
natione  dierum  manifestissime  patet ;  cum  in  principio  diei  ae- 
quentis  regnet  semper  planeta,  a  planeta  prions  diei  quartos; 
propter  tres  illas  boras  quas  diximus  supemumerarias.^  Se- 
cundo,  pro  oommento  vano  rejicere  non  dubitamus  doctrinam  de 
Tkematibus  Ccdi  ad  puncta  temporU  eerta^  cum  distrtbvtume 
domorum;  ipsas  scilicet  AstrologisB  delicias,  qu»  bacchanalia 
qutedam  in  coelestibus  exercuerunt.  Nee  satis  mirari  possumus 
viros  quosdam  egregios,  et  in  Astrologia  principes,  tam  levi  ad 
ista  astruenda  argumento  innixos  esse ;  aiunt  enim,  quando  illud 
prodat  experientia  ipsa,  solstitia,  sBquinoclia,  novilunia,  pleni- 
lunia,  et  bujusmodi  stellarum  reyolutiones  majores  manifesto  et 
insigniter  operari  super  corpora  naturalia ;  qecesse  esse  at  poei- 
turae  stellarum  magis  exacts  et  subtiliores  effectus  quoque  magb 
exquisites  et  occidtiores  producant    Illi  vero  seponere  primo  de- 

*  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  ireek  Is  siven 
by  Dio  Cassius,  xxzviL  c.  SI.  He  also  gives  another  which  is  flree  from  an  oljectioD 
which  has  been  alleged  against  the  first ;  namely  that  the  names  are  older  than  the 
division  of  the  day  into  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  that  the  successive  days  were  assigned 
to  the  respective  planets  which  are  fourth  in  order  Anora  each  other,  from  some  notioo 
of  analogy  in  the  divine  harmony  to  a  musical  progression  by  fourths.  Joseph  Scaliger, 
as  quoted  by  Selden,  deduces  the  order  of  progression  from  the  properties  of  a  heptagon 
iDscribed  In  a  circle.  See  on  this  sul^ect  a  very  learned  essay  by  ArcbdeMon  Hare  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  PhUohgiedl  Museum, 
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buerant  operafioiiea  Soils  per  calorem  manifestum ;  et  similiter 
LunsB  Tim  quondam  magneticam  super  incrementa  aestuum  semi* 
menstrua ;  (nam  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris  quotidianus  alia  res 
est ;)  his  vero  sepositis^  reliquas  planetarum  vires  super  naturalia 
(quatenus  experientia  comprobantur)  tenues  admodum  et  infir- 
mas  et  quasi  latitantes  reperient,  etiam  in  revolutionibus  majori* 
bus.  Quare  contrario  prorsus  modo  concludere  debuerant; 
nimirum  cum  revolutiones  ill»  majores  tam  parum  possint, 
exactas  illas  et  minutas  positurarum  differentias  nihil  omnino 
▼irium  obtinere.  Tertio^  Fatalia  ilia,  quod  hora  nativitatis 
aut  conceptionis  fortunam  foetus  regat,  hora  incceptionis  for- 
tunam  incoepii,  hora  qusBstionis  fortunam  rei  inquisit»,  atque 
(ut  yerbo  dicamus)  doctrinas  de  nativitatibtts,  electianibus^  et 
qtuBstunUbuB,  et  istiusmodi  levitates,  maxima  ex  parte  nihil 
certi  aut  solid!  habere,  et  rationibus  physicis  plane  redaigui 
et  evinci  judicamus.  Illud  igitur  magis  attinet  dicere,  quid 
tandem  in  Astrologicis  retineamus  aut  probemus?  atque  in 
iis  quae  probamus,  quid  desideremus?  Nam  hujus  postremse 
rei  gratia  (nempe  ejus  quod  desideratur)  sermonem  hunc 
instituimus,  cum  alias  censuris  (ut  saepe  diximus)  non  vacemus. 
Atque  inter  recepta  certe  doctrinam  de  Bevolutianibus  plus 
sanitatis  quam  reliqua  habere  censemus.  Verum  id  optimum 
£Actu  foret,  si  regulas  quasdam  praescribamus,  ad  quarum 
trutinam  et  normam  Astrologica  examinentur ;  ut  utilia  retine- 
antur,  rejiciantur  inania.  Prima  ea  sit,  de  qua  jam  ante  monui- 
mua  Revolutiones  majores  retineantur,  valeant  minores  horosco^ 
parum  et  domorum^  Illae  instar  tormentortmi  grandium  ictus 
BU08  a  longinquo  jacere  queant,  hae  tanquam  arcus  minores 
spatia  evadere  et  vires  deferre  non  possunt.  Secunda  est; 
Operatio  coelestium  in  corpora  omnigena  non  valet,  sed  tantum  in 
tenerioray  qtialia  sunt  humores,  aer,  et  spiritus ;  atque  hie  tamen 
excipimus  operationes  caloris  solis  et  coelestium,  qui  et  ad  metalla 
etad  plurima  subterranea  proculdubio  penetrat.  Tertia  est; 
Omnis  operatio  codestium  potius  ad  massas  rerum  extenditur, 

>  Tbe  boiTeDS  are  in  astrology  divided  into  twelve  compartments  or  houses,  by 
means  of  six  great  circles  which  pass  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 
horiaon,  and  divide  the  ecliptic  into  twelve  equal  portions.  One  of  these  circles  coin- 
cides with  the  horlson,  and  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  through  which  it  passes  at  the 
moment  of  the  natlvi^  of  the  person  whose  destiny  is  to  be  ascertained,  or  of  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  event  whose  fortunes  are  to  be  predicted,  is  called  the  horoscope. 
These  divisions  are  spoken  of  by  Seztus  Empiricus,  who  with  Julius  Firmlcus  is  our 
earliest  authority  on  the  sul^ect  of  astrology.  He  seems  rather  to  give  the  name  of 
hooaea  to  definite  signs  of  the  Zodiac  than  to  the  divisions  of  which  we  liave  been 
speaking ;  a  sense  in  which  the  term  Is  abo  used  by  later  writers. 
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quam  ad  tndwidua  ;  oblique  tamen  pervenit  etiam  ad  individua 
nonnuUa:  ilia  scilicet,  quae  ex  individuis  ejusdem  speciei  sunt 
maxlme  passibilia,  et  tanquam  cera  mollior ;  yeluti  cum  consli- 
tutio  aeris  peetilenB  corpora  minus  resistentia  occupat^  magis 
resistentia  preterit.  Quarta  est  prscedenti  non  diBfiimiliH ; 
Omnis  operoHo  eodesiium  non  in  puncta  temportan  out  angustias 
minutasysed  in  sptztia  majora,  defluit  et  domimUur*  Itaque  pr»- 
dictiones  de  temperaturis  anni  yene  esse  possint;  de  ^ebus 
singulis,  pro  yanis  merito  habentur.  Postrema  est  (qu»  etiam 
prudentioribus  astrolc^is  semper  placuit)  quod  nulla  insit  axtris 
fatalis  necessitas;  sed  quod  inclinent  ea  potius  quam  cogant' 
Addimus  et  illud  (in  quo  in  partes  Astrologise,  si  fuerit  emen- 
data,  non  obscure  yenire  yidebimur)  nimirum  quod  nobis  pro 
certo  constet,  Coelestia  in  se  habere  alios  quosdam  influzus 
pr»ter  Calorem  et  Lumen;  qui  tamen  ipsi  secundum  regulas 
illas  quas  jam  posuimus,  et  non  aliter,  yalent.  Verum  iUi  in 
intima  Physica  latent,  et  longiorem  dissertationem  postulant. 
Visum  est  igitur  nobis  (his  qusB  dixonus  rite  perpensis)  inter 
Desiderata  reponere  Astrologiam  his  principiis  nostris  consen- 
taneam;  atque  sicut  Astronomiam  quas  physicis  ratiombus 
nitatur,  Astronomiam  Vivam  nominayimus ;  ita  et  Astrolc^am 
quae  per  easdem  regitur,  Astrologiam  Sanam  appeUare  placet. 
Circa  quam  recte  conficiendam  licet  ea  quae  diximus  non  pamm 
profhtura  sint,  pauca  tamen  addemus  more  nostro,  quae  liquido 
proponent  et  ex  quibus  sit  coagmentanda,  et  ad  quae  adhibenda. 
Pruno  in  Astrologiam  Sanam  recipiatur  doctrina  de  comnnx^ 
tionibtis  radiorum,  conjunctionibus  scilicet  et  oppositionibus,  et 
reliquis  syzygiis  siye  aspectibus  planetarum  inter  se.  Phtneta" 
rum  autem  per  signa  zodiaci  pertransiium  et  locationem  sub  iisdem 
signis  etiam  liuic  parti,  de  commixtionibus  radiorum,  assignamus. 
Locatio  enim  planetae  sub  ugno  est  conjunctio  quaedam  ejusdem 
cum  stellis  signi.  Quinetiam  sicut  conjunctiones,  ita  et  op- 
positiones  et  reliquae  sgzygia  planetarum  erga  Stellas  signorum 
notandae  sunt,  quod  adhuc  plene  factum  non  est.  At  commix* 
tiones  radiorum  stellarum  fixarum  ad  inyicem  utiles  quidem 
sunt  ad  contemplationem  de  &brica  mundi,  et  regionum  subja- 
centium  natura ;  ad  praedictiones  minime,  quia  semper  eodem 
modo  se  habent.  Secundo,  recipiantur  aceessianes  singulorum 
planetarum  propius  ad  perpendiculum,  aut  recessiones  ab  ipeo^ 

■  This  gnome  is  commonly  quoted  fhnn  Ptolemy. 
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secundum  regionum  climata.  Habent  enim  planeto  singuH 
non  minus  quam  Sol^  suas  testates,  suas  hyemes;  in  quibus 
fortius  aut  infirmius  radios  jaciant,  propter  rationem  perpendi- 
culi.  Etenim  nobis  dubium  non  est,  quin  Luna  posita  in  Leone 
fortius  operetur  super  corpora  naturalia  apud  nos,  quam  posita 
in  Piscibus.  Non  quod  Luna  sub  Leone  ad  cor  respiciat,  sub 
Piscibus  ad  pedes  (sicut  fabulantur) ;  sed  propter  eleyationem 
yersus  perpendiculum  et  approximationem  ad  Stellas  majores, 
eadem  prorsus  ratione  qua  et  Sol.'  Tertio,  recipiantur  apogma 
et  perigcta  planetarum,  cum  debita  disquisitione,  ad  quae  perti- 
neat  planetm  vigor  in  seipso,  ad  quse  vicinitas  ad  nos.  Planeta 
enim  in  apogseo,  sive  exaltatione  sua,  magis  alacer  est;  in  peri- 
gseo  antem,  sive  casu  suo,  magis  communicat.  Quarto,  recipi- 
antur (ut  summatim  dicamus)  omnia  reliqua  accidentia  motus 
planetarum  ;  quales  singulorum  in  itinere  suo  accelerationes,  re^ 
tardatianes,  progressus,  stationesy  retrogradationes;  quales  distant 
ticB  a  Sole,  combustiones,  augmenta  et  diminutiones  luminis,  eclipseSy 
et  si  qu8D  sint  alia.  Etenim  faciunt  haec  omnia,  ut  planetarum 
raJQi  Tel  fortius  vel  debilius,  diversis  denique  modis  et  yirtuti- 
bus,  operentur.  Atque  quatuor  ista  ad  radiationes  stellarum 
spectant  Quinto,  recipiantur  qusB  naturas  stellarum,  sive  erra- 
ticarum  sive  fixarum,  in  propria  sua  essentia  et  activitate  rese- 
rare  et  detegere  ullo  modo  queant;  qualis  magnitudo;  qualis 
color  et  aspectus ;  qualis  scintillatio  et  vibratio  luminis ;  qualis 
situs  versus  polos  aut  (Bquinoctium  ;  quales  asterismi;  quse  aliis 
stelKs  magis  vmmixtcSy  qu«  magis  solitaries ;  quae  superiores^  quae 
inferiores  ;  quss  ex  fixis  intra  vias  Solis  et  planetarum  {Zodiacum 
scilicet),  qu«  extra;  quis  ex  planetis  velocior,  quis  fardior ; 
quia  moveatur  in  ecliptica^  quis  pervagetur  in  latitudine;  quis 
possit  esse  retrogradus,  quis  minime  ;  quis  patiatur  omnimodam 
distantiam  a  Sole,  quis  alligetur;  quis  moveatur  celerius  in 
apogtBOj  quis  in  perigmo ;  denique  anomalia  Martis,  expatiatio 
Veneris,  et  labores  sive  passiones  admirandas,  quae  non  semel  et 
in  Sole  et  in  Venere  deprehensae  sunt%  et  si  quae  sint  alia. 
Postremo,  recipiantur  etiam  ex  traditione,  natur<B  et  inclinationes 
planetarum  particulares,  atque  etiam  stellarum  fixarum ;  quae, 
quandoquidem  magno  consensu  tradantur,  non  leviter  (prae- 
terquam  ubi  cum  {)hy sicis  rationibus  plane  discordant)  rejiciendae 

*  The  reason  which  Bacon  rejects  seems  to  be  nearly  as  conclusive  as  that  which  he 
admits. 
'  See  the  Vescriptio  Gkbi  IniellecttuiHt,  for  some  account  of  these  pastiones. 
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Bunt  A^ueextaHb1l8ob8erYatioIub1lBoeagmentatllT.^lflh»b^ 
Sana;  et  flecundum  eas  tantom  Schemata  Coeli  et  oomponere  et 
interpretari  oportet. 

Adhibetur  autem  Astrologia  Sana  ad  pradieit0ne$  fidentioB, 
ad  electioneB  cautittB^  ad  utraque  autem  intrift  tenninoa  debitoe. 
Pnsdictionea  fieri  possint  de  CometU  futuris^  qui  (ut  nostra 
fert  coxyectura)  pnenundari  possunt,  et  de  omni  genere  nuUO' 
rarum,  de  ditumis,  nccitatibus,  ardaribui,  amglaeuUiamlms,  terra 
matilnUf  irruptionSbuM  aquarum,  eruptianUnu  i^um,  ventis  et 
fhtmis  nmfforibus,  omit  vartis  tempeetatibui,  pestilentHs,  mortis 
ffrateantibui,  ubertate  et  earitate  fruffum,  beWs,  sedxtiombuMy 
sectisy  tranemigraiianibua  popularum,  denique  de  omnibus  re- 
rum  yel  naturalium  vel  dvilium  motibus  aut  innaoatianihu 
major&ui.  Ad  magis  autem  specialia,  et  forte  su^ularia, 
pnedictiones  iet®  (licet  minore  certitudine)  deduci  possint,  si 
repertis  prime  hujusmodi  temporum  indinationibus  generaUbus, 
acri  judicio  yel  physioo  vel  politico  applicentur  illis  spedebus 
aut  individuis  quso  hujusmodi  accidentibus  maxime  sint  ob- 
noxia;  veluti  si  quis  ex  pr»dcognitione  tempestatum  anni,  eas 
reperiet  (exempli  gratia)  magis  oleis  quam  yitibus,  magis 
phthisicis  quam  hepaticis^  magis  incolis  coUium  quam  yallium, 
magis  monachis  quam  aulicis  (propter  yictus  rationem  diyersam) 
propitias  aut  pemiciosas;  aut  si  quis  ex  cognitione  influxus 
quern  coelestia  haben't  super  spiritus  humanos,  reperiat  eum 
talem  esse  ut  magis  populis  quam  regibus,  magis  yiris  doctis  et 
curiosis  quam  animosis  et  militaribus,  magis  yoluptariis  quam 
negotiosis  aut  politids,  fayeat  aut  adyersetur.  Hujusmofi 
autem  innumera  sunt ;  sed  (quemadmodum  diximus)  non  tan- 
tum  cognitionem  illam  generalem  quse  sumitur  ex  astria  (quia 
sunt  agentia)  yerum  etiam  particularem  subjectorum  (qu»  sunt 
passiya)  requirunt.  Neque  Electionee  prorsus  rejiciendae  sunt ; 
sed  parcius  illis  quam  Prssdictionibus  fidendum.  Videmus  enim 
in  plantationibus  et  seminationibus  et  insitionibus,  statum  lunas 
obseryationes  non  esse  res  omnino  friyolas.  Sunt  et  multa  ejus 
generis.  Yerum  et  Electiones  istae,  etiam  magis  quam  Pnedi- 
ctiones, per  nostras  regulas  cohibenda^  sunt.  Atque  illud  sem- 
per attendendum ;  yalere  Electiones  in  illis  tantimi  casibus,  ubi 
et  yirtus  ccdestium  talis  sit  qu»  non  subito  transeat,  et  actio 
inferiorum  similiter  talis  qu®  non  statim  absolyatur ;  quemad- 
modum fit  in  illis  exemplis  qu»  memorayimus.  Nam  nee  incre- 
menta  lun»  subito  transiguntur,  nee  incrementa  plantarum^ 
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Panctnalitas  vero  temporis  omnino  repadianda.  Inyeniantttr 
autem  et  .tafia  complnra  (quod  quis  minus  pntet)  in  Electionibus 
ciica  civilia.  Qaod  m  quia  nos  compellat  eo  nomine,  quod  ex 
qoibiia  ista  AstrologiA  emendata  efici  possit,  et  mrsiiB  ad  qum 
ulaliter  adhiberi,  aUquid  monstravimas ;  quia  yero-sit  eliciendi 
modua  neudqnam  doeoimas;  iUe  minus  squns  fberit,  cam 
a]temiiNHun(ciQU8  d6bitore8nonBimra8)anobi8exigat  Hoc 
tamen  ciica  iUud  ipenm  qnod  petit  monebimns ;  qnatoor  tantom 
ease  modoa,  quibns  ad  banc  scientiam  yia  irteroatDT.  Primo, 
per  experimeidafutura  ;  dein,  per  experimenta  prteterita  ;  rorsaa, 
per  traditiones;  uhimo,  per  r€Manes  phynca».  Atque  quod  ad 
experimenta  futora,  quid  attinet  dicere  ?  cum  ilia  aaocnlia  com* 
pluribua  ad  eorum  copiam  comparandom  indigeant,  ut  de  iiadem 
cogitadonem  suscipere  fruatra  fiieriti  Quod  vero  ad  ezpe- 
rimeiitaiHnBterita;  eacerteinmanuhominumBunt;  Ucetreaait 
Jaborioaa^  et  multi  otii.  Posaint  enim  aatrologi,  (d  sibi  non 
deainty)  omnea  casua  majorea  (veluti  inundationee,  pestilentiaa, 
prsefia,  eeditionea,  mortea  regum,  ai  placet,  et  aimilia,)  ex  hiato* 
ri»  fide  depromere ;  et  aitum  cceleatuim,  non  aeeundum  thema- 
turn  subtilitatem  aed  juxta  regulaa  eaa  revolutionum  quie  a  nobis 
adumbratflB  aunt,  quafia  Aierit  aub  iiadem  temporibua,  intueri ; 
ut  ubi  manifeatua  fiierit  eventuum  oonaenaua  et  conapiratio,  ibi 
pradicHonu  norma  probabiUa  conatituatar.  Quatenua  ad  tradi- 
tionea ;  eaa  ita  ventilare  oportet,  ut  qu«  cum  rationibua  phyaida 
manifesto  pugnent  e  medio  toUaotor ;  qus  yero  cum  iia  bene 
conaentiant  etiam  authoritate  sua  yaleant.  Quantum  denique 
ad  pbyaicaa  rationea ;  illie  maxime  huic  inquiaitioni  accommo* 
datae  sunt,  qute  de  cathoficis  materia  i^petildbaa  et  paaaioni* 
bu8,et  de  motibua  corporum  simpUcibua  et  genuinis  inquirunt^ 
His  enim  alia  ad  coeleatia  ista  materiata  aacenditur  tutiasime. 
Atque  de  Aiirologia  Sana  hactenua. 

Inaanise  autem  Astrological  (prseter  ea  qusB  a  principio  nota- 
yimus  commenta)  alia  qusedam  portio  aupereat  non  prseter- 
mittenda ;  quse  tamen  ab  Aatrologia  secludi  solet,  et  in  Magiam 
quam  yocant  Coelestem  transferri.  Ea  nacta  est  mirum  com- 
mentum  ingenii  humani,  nimirum  ut  benevolus  aliquU  situs 
astrorum  in  sigillU  aut  signaculis  (puta  metaUi,  aut  gemmte 
alicujus  ad  intentionem  proprisB)  excipiatur,  qusB  horse  ejus 
foeficitatem  aUas  pra&tervolaturam  detineant,  et  quasi  yola- 
tilem  figant»  Quemadmodum  grayiter  ille  conqueritur,  de  tarn 
nobifi  apud  antiques  arte  jampridem  amissa ; 
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Annnliu  infuso  non  yivit  minu  Olympo, 
Kon  magifl  ingentes  humili  sab  liunine  PboebcM 
Fert  Gemma,  aut  celso  dxyulBas  cardine  Lnnas.^ 

Certe  reliquias  Sanctorum^  earumque  virtutes,  recepit  Eocleda 
Bomana ;  (neque  enim  in  divinis  et  immateri^riis  fioxus  tem- 
poriB  obest;)  yerum  ut  oondantur  reliquiaB  ooeli^  quo  hora  quad 
recessit  et  tanquam  mortua  est  reviyiflcat  et  continuetur^  mera 
est  superstition  Missa  igitur  haec  fiu^iamu8»  nisi  forte  Mussb 
aiuculas  jam  fiaotso  sint. 

Physicam  Abstraetam  in  duas  partes  rectissime  diyidi  posse 
statuimus ;  doctrinam  de  Schematismis  Materim,  et  doctrinam 
de  AppetitUna  et  MoHbuB.  Utrosque  cursim  enumerabimusy 
unde  yer»  PhysicsB  de  Abstractis  adumbratio  quaedam  dedud 
possiti  Schematismi  Materiss  sunt,  Densum,  Rarum;  Grave, 
Leve;  CaHdum,  Friffidum ;  Tangibiley  Pneumaiieum ;  Volatile, 
Fixum ;  Determinattan,  Fluidum  ;  Humidum,  Sieeiim ;  Pingue, 
Crudum  ;  Durum,  Molle;  Fragile,  Tensile;  Parosum,  Vhitum; 
Spirituosum,  Jejunum;  Simplex,  Campositum;  Ahsolutum,  on- 
peffecte  Mistum;  Fibrosum  atque  venosum,  Simplicis  positura 
$ive  jEquum  ;  SimUare,  Dissimilare ;  Speci/icatum,  nan  Speci- 
Jieatum;  Organicum,  Inorganicum;  Animatum,  Inanimatum; 
neque  ultra  rem  extendimus.  Sensibik  enim  et  InsensUnk, 
Rationale  et  Irrationale,  ad  doctrinam  de  Homine  rejicimus* 
Appetituum  yero  et  Motuum  duo  genera  sunt.  Sunt  enim  vel 
Motus  Simplices,  in  quibus  radix  omnium  natundium  actionum 
continetur,  pro  ratione  tamen  Schematismorum  Materia ;  yd 
Motus  Compositi  siye  producti,  a  quibus  ultimis  recepta  philo- 
Sophia  (qute  parum  de  corpore  natures  stringit)  auspicatur. 
Debent  autem  haberi  hujusmodi  Motus  Compositi  (quales  sunt 
generation  corruption  et  reliqui)  pro  pensis  quibusdam  aut  Sum- 
mis  Motuum  Simplicium,  potius  quam  pro  motibus  primitiyis. 
Motus  Simplices  sunt  Motus  AntiigpuB,  quem  yulgo  motum  ne 
fiat  penetratio  dimensionum  yocant ;  Motus  Nexus,  quem  motum 
ex  fuga  yacui  appellant;  Motus  Libertatis,  ne  detur  compressio 

■  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whence  these  lines  are  taken.  The  notion  they 
refer  to  gave  rise  to  the  word  "  Talisman  "  which  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
Greek  word  r^co-fto,  used  like  aroixii^iM  In  the  sense  of  a  configuration  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  See  Salroasius  De  Annu  Climacterieuj  and  compare  yon  Hammer 
on  Talismans,  in  the  Mines  de  t  Orient,  For  this  last  reference  I  am  indebted  to  tbe 
kindness  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  See  also  Heyne,  Opusemki,  vol.  &, 
and  the  work  to  which  he  refers,  namely  the  Specmbim  Lapidum  of  Camillas  Leonardns 
b^icSrd.     Some  other  references  wiU  be  found  in  Le  Bouz  de  Uncy  Livre  dn 
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ant  extensio  pneternataralis ;  Motns  in  Sphcsram  navam^  sive  ad 
rare&ctioiiem  et  condensationem ;  Motus  Nexus  seeundiy  sive  ne 
detar  solutio  continiiitatis ;  Motus  Conffregationis  Majaris^  sive 
ad  maseas  oonnaturalium  suorum^  qui  vulgo  dicitur  Motus  Na- 
turalis ;  Motus  Congregatianis  Mtnoris,  qui  vulgo  dicitur  Sym- 
pathiss  et  Antipathise ;  Motus  DUponenSy  sive  ut  partes  bene 
coUocentur  in  toto ;  Motus  Assimilationisy  sive  multiplicationis 
nature  vq»  super  aliud ;  Motus  JExcitationis,  ubi  agens  nobi- 
lius  motum  in  alio  latentem  et  sopitum  excitat ;  Motus  Sigilh 
sive  Impressioms^  operatio  scilicet  absque  communicatione  sub- 
stantive ;  Motus  Regiusy  sive  cohibitio  reliquorum  motuum  a  motu 
prsodominante ;  Motus  absque  termino,  sive  rotatio  spontanea; 
Motus  Trepidationisy  sive  Systoles  et  Diastoles,  corporum  scili- 
cet quas  locantur  inter  commoda  et  incommoda ;  postremo  2>e- 
adritusy  sive  JExkorrentia  Motus,  quas  etiam  plurimarum  rerum 
est  causativa.  Hujusmodi  sunt  Motus  Simplices,  qui  ex  pene- 
tralibuB  naturae  vere  prodeunt;  quique  complicati,  continuati, 
aitemati,  fraenati,  repetiti,  et  multis  modis  aggregati,  Motus 
illos  eompositos,  sive  Summas  Motuum  quae  receptse  sunt^  aut 
iUis  similes, constituunt.  SummtB  Motuum  sunt  decantati  illi 
motus^  Generation  Corruptio  ;  Augmentatio,  Diminutio ;  Altera-- 
tioy  et  Latio  ;  etiam  Mixtio,  Separatio  ;  Versio.  Supersunt  tan- 
tum  tanquam  Appendices  Physicae,  MensurcB  Motuum;  quid 
possit  Quantum,  sive  Dosis  Natur<E  f  Quid  possit  Distantia,  id 
quod  Orbis  Virtutis  sive  Activitatis^  non  male  vocatur  ?  Quid 
possint  Incitatio  et  Tarditasf  Quid  brevis  aut  longa  Mora  f 
Quid  Vis  aut  Hebetudo  reif  Quid  Stimulus  Peristaseos  f  Atque 
hiB  sunt  PhysictB  vercs  de  Abstractis  partes  genuinae.  Etenim  in 
Schematismis  Materiae,  in  Motibus  Simplicibus,  in  Sununis  sive 
Aggregationibus  Motuum,  et  in  Mensuris  Motuum,  Physica  de 
Abstractis  absolvitur.  Nam  Motum  voluntarium  in  animalibus; 
Motum  qui  Jit  in  actionibus  sensuum ;  Motum  phantasi<B,  appe^ 
titus,  et  voluntatis  ;  Motum  mentis,  decreti,  et  intellectualium  ;  ad 
ptoprias  doctrinas  amandamus.  Illud  tamen  iterato  monemus, 
universa  base  quae  diximus  in  Physica  non  ulterius  tractari^ 
qaam  ut  inquirantur  Materia  et  Efficiens  ipsorum :  retractan- 
tur  enim  in  Metaphysica,  quoad  Formas  et  Fines. 

Physicae  subjungemus  Appendices  insignes  duas,  quae  non 
tarn  ad  materiam  quam  ad  modum  inquisitionis  spectant;  iVo- 

t  The  allaikNi  it  to  QUbert     Sm  note  at  Xk.  620. 
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blemata  Natwralia^  et  PlacUa  Antiqttorum  PkUosophorum.  Prior 
Naturm  multipUcis,  sive  SparstBy  appeadix  est;  secunda  No- 
tur<B  unit(By  sive  Summarum.  Utraque  ad  solertem  Dtdnta" 
tumem  pertinet,  qu8s  ecientiae  pars  est  non  contemnenda.  Nam 
Problemata  particulares  dubitationes  complectuntur ;  Placita 
ffenerales ;  circa  Principia  et  Fabricam,  Prohlematumrexem" 
plum  nobile  est  in  libris  Aristotelis :  quod  genus  opens  meruit 
certe,  non  solum  ut  posterorum  laudibus  celebraretur,  Terum 
etiam  ut  eorum  laboribus  continuaretur ;  cum  Dubitationes 
indies  oriantur  nov».  Attamen  in  hac  re  adhibenda  est  cautio, 
magni  utique  moment!.  Dubiorum  commemoratio  et  propo- 
sitio  duplicem  in  se  habet  fructum :  unum^  quod  Pbiloeophiam 
muniat  contra  errores ;  quando  id  quod  non  plane  liquet  non 
judicatur  aut  nsseritur  (ne  error  errorem  gigneret),  sed  sus- 
penditur  de  eo  judicium,  et  non  fit  positivum ;  alteram,  quod 
Dubitationes,  in  codicillos  relatsB,  totidem  spongi®  sunt,  qu» 
incrementa  scientist  perpetuo  ad  se  sugant  et  alliciant ;  unde  fit 
ut  ilia  qusB,  nisi  prsecessissent  Dubitationes,  leviter  et  sicco  pede 
transmissa  fuissent,  Dubitationum  admonitu  attente  et  studiose 
observentur.  Yerum  has  duse  utilitates  Tix  unum  compensant 
incommodum  quod,  nisi  sedulo  prohibeatur,  se  ingeret ;  nimi- 
rum  quod  Dubitatio,  si  semel  admittatur  tanquam  justa  et  fiat 
quasi  autbentica,  statim  defensores  in  utramque  partem  suscita- 
bit,  qui  etiam  posteris  eandem  lioentaam  dubitandi  transnut- 
taut ;  adeo  ut  homines  ingenia  sua  intendant  et  applioent  ad 
hoc,  ut  alatur  potius  Dubitatio  quam  terminetur  aut  solvatur. 
Cujus  quidem  rei  exempla  et  in  jurisperitis  et  in  academiois 
ubique  occurrunt,  quibus  moris  est  ut  Dubitationem  semel  ad- 
missam  perpetuam  esse  yelint,  nee  minus  dubitandi  quam  asse^ 
rendi  auctoramenta  amplectantur :  cum  tamen  ille  demum  sit 
ingenii  usus  legitimus,  qui  ex  dubiis  certa  faciat,  non  qui  certa 
in  dubium  vocet.  Quare  Kalendarium  Dtdntationum,  sive  Pro^ 
blematum  in  natura,  et  desiderari  assero  et  suscipi  probo ;  mode 
cur»  at,  ut  aucta  soientia  indies  (quod  fiet  proculdubio^  si  noa 
audiant  homines)  quae  clare  discuss®  sint  Dubitationes  ex  Albo 
deleantur.  Huic  Kalendario  aliud  addi  euperem,  non  minus 
utile :  cum  enim  in  omni  inquisitione  inveniantur  hsec  tria ;  per^ 
spicue  Vera,  Dubiay  perspicue  Falsa ;  utilissimum  foret  Kalen- 
dario Dubiorum  Kalendarium  Falsitatum  et  errorum  popularium^ 
vel  in  historia  naturali  vel  in  dogmatibus  grassantium^  adjun- 
gere ;  ne  illae  amplius  scifentiis  molest®  fimt. 
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Quod  ad  Ftaeita  Antiquorum  Philosopkorum^  qualia  fuerunt 
PTthagone,  Philolai^  Xenophanis,  Anaxagor»,  Parmenidis^ 
Leucippi^  Democriti,  alioruniy  (quse  homines  contemptim  per- 
currere  eolent,)  non  abe  re  fiierit  paulo  modestius  in  ea  oculos 
conjicere*  Etsi  enim  Aristoteles^  more  Ottomanorum^  regnare 
se  hand  tuto  posse  putaret^  nisi  fratres  suos  omnes  contruci- 
dasset  * ;  tamen  iis,  qui  non  regnum  aut  magisterium  sed  veri- 
tatiB  inquisitionem  atque  illustrationem  sibi  proponunt,  non 
potest  non  videri  res  utilis  dlversas  diversorum  circa  rerum 
naturas  opiniones  sub  uno  aspectu  intueri.  Neque  tamen 
snbest  spes,  quod  Veritas  aliqua  purior  ex  illis  aut  similibus 
theoriis  speranda  ullo  modo  sit.  Quemadmodum  enim  eadem 
pbaenomena^  iidem  calculi^  et  Ptolemaei  principlis  astronomi- 
cis  et  Copemici  competunt;  ita  experientia  ista  vulgaris  qua 
utimur,  atque  obvia  rerum  facies^  pluribus  diversis  theoriis  se 
applicare  potest;  ubi  ad  rectam  veritatis  indagationem  longe 
alia  severitate  opus  fuerit  Eleganter  enim  Aristoteles;  /n- 
f antes  primo  balbvtientes  quasvis  mulieres  appellare  metres;  post 
autem  propriam  matrem  discemere  * ;  sic  eerte  puerilis  expe- 
rientia omnem  Philosophiam  appellabit  matrem ;  adulta  vero 
matrem  veram  internoscet.  Interea  juvabit  Philosophias  dis- 
crepantes^  veluti  diversas  NaturcB  glossas  (quarum  una  fortasse 
uno  Iooo>  alia  alio  est  emendatior),  perlegere.  Optarhn  igitur 
ex  Yitis  Antiquorum  Philosophorum^  ex  fasciculo  Plutarchi  de 
Placitss  eorum^  ex  citationibus  Platonis,  ex  confutationibus 
Aristotelis,  ex  sparsa  mentione  quas  habetur  in  aliis  libris,  tarn 
ecclesiasticis  quam  ethniciS)  (Lactantio,  Philone,  Philostrato^ 
et  reliquisy)  opus  confici  cum  diligentia  et  judicio  de  Antiquis 
PkSosapkUs.     Tale  enim  opus  nondum  extare  video.     Atta- 


,  It  is  probable,  alludes  particularly  to  a  memorable  and  then  recent  instance 
of  this  practice.  Mahomet  III.,  on  becoming  Sultan  in  1595,  put  to  death  nineteen  of 
hit  brothers  and  ten  or  twelve  women  supposed  to  be  with  child  by  his  lather.  Pope, 
pertaapa  UDCOOSCiooFly,  has  Imitated  Bacon.  In  the  character  of  Addison,  he  speaks  of 
him  as  one  who  coold 

** Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne.** 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  practice  In  question  was  established  as  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  state  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  I  quote  his  words  from  the  French  edition 
of  Von  Hammer's  HiMiory  oj  the  Ottoman  Empire.  "La  plupart  des  I^gistes  ont 
d^dari  que  ces  de  mes  lllustres  fils  ou  petits-fils  qui  monteront  au  trone  pourront  feire 
ez^cuter  leurs  freres  afin  d'assurer  le  repos  du  monde — lis  devront  agir  en  cons^ 
qnence.**— JC*Hwloire  de  F Empire  Ottoman^  iiU  p.  d02. 

A  little  ftirther  <m  Von  Hammer  remarks  that  **  la  l^galiti  du  meurtre  est  consacr^ 
non  seulement  pour  lea  frires  da  Sultan  mes  encore  pour  see  neveux  et  ses  petits- 

*  Fbyslc.  I.  c.  1. 
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men  hie  moneo,  at  hoc  fiat  distincte^  ita  ut  singulae  Philoeophis 
seorsum  componantur  et  continuentur ;  non  per  titulos  et 
fasciculos  (quod  Plutarchus  fecit)  excipiantur.  Qnaevis  emm 
Philosophia  integra  seipsam  eustentat,  atque  dogmata  ejus  sibi 
mutuo  et  lumen  et  robur  adjiciunt;  quod  si  distrahantur,  pere- 
grinum  quiddam  et  durum  sonant.  Certe  quando  apud  Taci- 
turn lego  facta  Neronis  aut  Claudii^  circumstantiis  temporum, 
personarum^  et  occasionum  vestita^  nil  video  quod  a  proba- 
bilitate  prorsus  abhorreat;  cum  vero  eadem  lego  in  Suetonio 
Tranquillo,  per  capita  et  communes  locos^  minimeque  in  serie 
temporis  repraesentata,  portenta  qusedam  yidentur  et  plane 
incredibilia.  Neque  absimilis  est  ratio  Philosophise,  quando 
proponitur  integra,  et  quando  in  frusta  concisa  et  dissecta. 
Neque  vero  ex  hoc  Placitorum  Philo8opki<B  Kalendario  nuperas 
theorias  et  dogmata  excludo ;  sicut  illam  Theophrasti  Paracelsi, 
eloquenter  in  corpus  quoddam  et  harmoniam  philosophise  re- 
dactam  a  Severino  Dano  ^ ;  aut  Telesii  Consentini,  qui  Parme- 
nidis  philosophiam  instaurans  arma  Peripateticorum  in  illos 
ipsos  vertit ;  aut  Patricii  Veneti,  qui  Platonicorum  fumos  sub- 
Hmavit;  aut  Gilberti  popularis  nostri,  qui  Philolai  dogmata 
reposuit ;  aut  alterius  cujuscunque,  si  modo  dignus  sit.  Horum 
Tero  (quoniam  yolumina  integra  extant)  summas  tantum  inde 
conficiendas,  et  cum  casteris  conjungendas.  Atque  de  Physka 
cum  Appendicihus  haec  dicta  sint 

Quantum  ad  Metaphysicam,  assignavimus  jam  ei  inquisi- 
tionem  Causarum  Formalium  et  FinaUum;  quas  asfflgnatio, 
quatenus  ad  Farmas,  incassum  facta  videatur.  Invaluit  siqui- 
dem  opinio  atque  inveterayit  Rerum  Farmas  essentialesy  seu 
vertu  differentias^  nulla  humana  inveniri  diligentia  posse.  Quae 
opinio  interim  nobis  elargitur  atque  concedit,  tnventianem  Far* 

>  Sttvcriniu  was  a  Danish  physician.  He  died  In  the  year  1602,  leaving  aevenl 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  sul^ects,  in  which  he  followed  the  opinkHU  of 
Paracelsus.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  his  Idea  Medicinm  PkUoKphicttf  which  thera 
Is  reason  to  think  Baoon  had  read.  His  writings  are  in  point  of  »tyle  much  superior 
to  those  of  Paracelsus,  who  was  however  unquestionably  a  man  of  fkr  more  orlgiDal 
genius. 

TeleslusU  principal  work  is  his  De  Rerum  Naiwd  [the  first  two  books  of  whkh 
were  published  in  1565,  and  the  whole  In  1586].  Bacon  derived  more  ideas  fhwn  him 
than  from  any  other  of  the  **  novelists,**  as  he  has  somewhere  called  the  phOosophlca] 
Innovators,  and  has  written  a  separate  treatise  on  three  systems  of  philbsophy,  of  which 
his  is  one.    See  the  third  volume  of  this  edition. 

Patricius  attempted  to  amalgamate  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies.  His 
principal  work  entitled  Nova  de  Unioertit  Philoeophia  was  publbhed  in  1591.  It 
is  not  of  much  interest,  but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  connexion  with 
Baoon*»  De  Jluxu  et  refiuxu  marie. 
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marum  ex  omnibus  scientist   partibus   digniseimam  esse  qu» 

inyestigetur,  si  modo  fieri  possit  ut  reperiantur.      Ad  inven- 

tionis  possibilitatem  vero  quod  attinet,  sunt  certe  ignavi  re- 

gionum  exploratores^  qui  ubi  nil  nisi  coelum  et  pontum  yident, 

terras  ultra  esse  prorsus  negant.    At  manifestum  est^  Platonem, 

virum  sublimis  ingenii  (quique  veluti  ex  rupe  excelsa  omnia 

circumspiciebat*)^  in  sua  de  Ideis  doctrina  Formas  esse  verum 

scientitB  objectum  yidisse ;  utcunque  sententisB  hujus  verissimsB 

fructum  amiserit^  Formas  penitus  a  Materia  abstractas,  non  in 

Materia  determinatasycoutemplando  et  prensando;  unde  factum 

est,  ut  ad  speculationes  theologicas  diverteret,  quod  omnem 

natnralem   suam  philosophiam    infecit  et  poUuit.      Quod  si 

di%enter4  serio,  et  sincere  ad  actionem  et  usum  oculos  con- 

yertamus,  non  difficile  erit  disquirere  et  notitiam  assequi  quse 

sint  illa&  Formse,  quarum  cognitio  res  humanas  miris  modis 

locupletare  et  beare  possit.      Substantiarum  enim  Formse  (uno 

Homine  excepto',  de  quo  Scriptura,  Formavit  hominem  de  limo 

terrcBy  et  spiravit  in  faciem  ejus  spiraculum  vitCB  \  non  ut  de 

eaeteris  speciebus^  Producant   aqu<B,  producat  terra  ^),  species 

inquam  creaturarum,  (prout  nunc  per  compositionem  et  trans- 

plantationem  inveniuntur  multiplicatae,)  ita  perplexsB  sunt  et 

complicatse  ut  aut  omnino  de  iis  inquirere  frustra  sit,  aut  inqui- 

fiitio  earum,  qualis  esse  potest,  seponi  ad  tempus,  et  postquam 

Formas  simplicioris  naturae  rite  exploratae  sint  et  inventas,  tum 

demum  institui  debeat.      Quemadmodum  enim  nee  facile  esset, 

nee  uUo  modo  utile,  Formam  soni  investigare  ejus  qui  yerbum 

aliquod  constituat;  cum  yerba  compositione  et  transpositione 

literarum  sint  infinita ;  at  soni  qui  literam  aliquam  simplicem 

exprimat    Formam    inquirere  (quali   scilicet   collisione,  quali 

instrumentorum  yocis  applicatione,   constituatur)   comprehen- 

sibile  est^  imo  facile  ;  (quas  tamen  Format  literarum  cognitae  ad 

Formas  yerborum  illico  nos  deducent^:)  eadem  prorsus  ratione 


>  Compare  the  phrase  used  by  S.  Augustine  in  speaking  of  the  Flatonists :  *'de  sil- 
vettrl  cacumine  videre  patriam  pads,  et  Iter  ad  earn  non  invenire.'* — Confetg.  viL  21. 

'  Those  who  deny  the  cognoscibility  of  Forms  admit  of  one  exception,  it  being  a 
tecelTed  article  of  faith,  to  deny  which  is  by  the  Clementine  constitutions  declared  a 
heiesy,  that  the  rational  soul  is  the  substantial  form  of  man ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Bacon  guards  himself  against  being  supposed  to  overlook  this  exception,  in 
admitting  that  substantial  forms  are  so  **  perplexed  and  complicated  "  as  to  be,  for  the 
present  at  least,  hopeless  sulyects  of  inquiry. 

•  Gen.  IL  7.  *  Gen.  i.  20.  24. 

*  There  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  passage  in  the  PhUehua  (p.  17.  et  iafm  of 
Stephens)  iu   vhlch  Plato  speaks  of  the  analysis  of  sounds  into  their  constituent 
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Formam  inquirendo  UordSy  quercusy  auri,  imo  etiam  aqyb(t  aut 
aerisy  oparam  quis  luserit:  Formam  vero  inquirere  Densi^  Rari; 
Calidi,  Frigidi ;  Gravis^  Levis  ;  Tangibilisy  Pneumaiiei  ;  Vola- 
tilts,  Fixi;  et  similium  tarn  Schematismorum  qiiam  Motuuniy 
quos  in  Physica  traotanda  magna  ex  parte  enmneravimus  (et 
Farmas  Primes  Classis  appellare  consuevimus  *),  quique  (veluti 
litersd  alphabet!)  numero  hand  ita  multi  sunt,  et  tamen 
Essentias  et  Formas  omnium  eabstantiamm  conficiunt  et 
Bustinent';  hoc  est,  inquam^  illud  ipsum  qnod  conamur; 
quodque  earn  partem  Metaphysicae  de  qua  nunc  inquirimus 
oonetituit  et  diffinit  Neque  hasc  officiunt,  quominus  Physica 
easdem  naturas  consideret  quoque  (ut  dictum  est),  sed  tantnm 
quoad  causas  fluxas.  Exempli  gratia,  si  de  causa  inqniratur 
Albedinis  in  nive  vel  spuma;  recte  redditur,  quod  sit  sabtilis 
intermixtio  aeris  cum  aqua.  H«c  autem,  longe  abest,  ut 
sit  Forma  Albedinis,  cum  aer  etiam  pulveri  vitri  aut  crystalli 
intermixtus  albedinem  similiter  procreet,  non  minus  quam  si 
admisceatur  aquse;  verum  Catisa  Efficiens  ilia  tantom  est, 
quie  nihil  aliud  qu«n  vehiculum  est  Formse.'  At  in  Meta- 
physica  si  fiat  inquisitio,  hujusmodi  quidpiam  reperies;  oorpcmi 
duo  diaphana  intermixta,  portionibus  eorum  optids  simplici 
ordine  sive  sequaliter  collocatis,  constituere  Albedinem.  Hanc 
Metaphysicae  partem  desiderari  reperio.  Nee  mirum ;  quia  illo 
inquirendi  modo  qui  hue  usque  in  usum  venit,  nunquam  in 
ssBCulum  comparebunt  Rerum  Formes,  Radix  autem  mail 
hujus,  ut  et  omnium,  ea  est ;  quod  homines  et  propere  nimis,  et 
nimis  longe,  ab  experientia  et  rebus  particularibus  cogltatioBes 
suas  diveliere  et  •  abstrahere  consueverunt,  et  suis  meditatio- 
nibus  et  argnmentationibus  se  totos  dedere. 


elements,  and  which  Is  a  **  locus  classicos"  with  reference  to  his  method  of  Indiietiaa^ 
is  here  alluded  to.     See  the  General  Preface,  p.  26. 

*  So  in  the  original  The  sense  seems  to  require  (jU  quomm  formoM  Formas  Prims 
Classis  appellare  consuevimus).     See  infra  p.  568. — Jl  5. 

'  It  clearly  appears  from  this  passage  that  Bacon's  doctrine  was  that  the  forms  of 
all  substances  might  be  determined  by  combining  the  results  of  a  limited  nomber  of 
investigations  of  the  forms  of  schematisms  and  motions,  or  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them 
of  nmpU  natures,  (See  Novum  Organumf  it  5.)  For  the  phrase  *'  Formie  prime 
classis,*'  see  infra  p.  668.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  this  combination  might  be  in* 
superable ;  he  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  decide  a  priori  that  It  was  not  so ;  but  at 
any  rate  it  would  be  only  a  synthetical  difficulty  and  would  not  present  itself  until  his 
analysis  of  nature  was  completed  and  the  forms  of  her  constituent  elements  determined. 
Of  the  possibility  of  attaining  these  two  ends — namely  (1.)  an  analysis  of  natore 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  complete  list  of  <*  nature  simidices,"  and  (S.)  the 
determination  of  their  forms — he  seems  never  to  haye  doabted. 

•  See  Nov.  Org.  p.  270. 
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Ubus  autem  hujus  partis  Metaphysical,  quam  Desideratia 
annumero,  duas  ob  cauaas  vel  maxime  excellit.  Prima  est, 
quod  acientiamm  omnium  officium  sit  et  propria  virtus^  ut 
experientifle  ambages  et  itinera  longa  (quantum  veritatis  ratio 
permittit)  abbrevient ;  ac  proinde  remedium  veteri  querimonite 
afferant,  de  Vita  brevi  et  Arte  langa,^  Illud  vero  optime 
praBstatur,  Aziomata  scientiarum  in  magis  generalia,  et  quae 
omni  materiiB  rerum  individuarum  competant,  colligendo  et 
uniendo.  Sunt  enim  Sdentiae  instar  pjramidum,  quibus  Hi* 
fitoria  et  Experientia  tanquam  basis  unica  substemuntur ;  ac 
proinde  basis  Naturalis  Philosophise  est  Historia  Naturalise 
Tabulatum  primum  a  basi  est  Pkysica;  vertici  proximum 
Metaphysiea ;  ad  conum  quod  attinet  et  punctum  verticale 
{opus  quod  aperatur  Dens  a  principio  usque  ad  finem^  ;  sumr- 
mariam  nempe  naturae  legem\  haesitamus  merito,  an  humana 
posait  ad  illud  inquisitio  pertingere.  Caeterum  base  tria  verae 
aunt  Scientiarum  contabulationes,  auntque  apud  homines 
propria  acientia  inflatos  et  theomachoa  tanquam  trea  moles 
gigantead: 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  OsBam, 

Scilicet  atque  Os«b  frondosum  involvere  Olympum :' 

apud  eoa  vero  qui  seipsos  exinanientes  omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam 
referunt,  tanquam  trina  ilia  acclamation  Sancte,  Sancte^  Sancte, 
Sanctua  enim  Deua  in  multitudine  operum  suorum,  sanctus  in 
ordine  eorum,  sanctus  in  unione.  Quare  speculatio  ilia  Par- 
menidis  et  Platonis,  (quamvis  in  illis  nuda  fuerit  speculatio,) 
excelluit  tamen;  Omnia  per  scalam  quandam  ad  unitatem 
ascendere.*     Atque  ilia  demum  acientia  caeteris  est  praestantior, 

»  « vita  brevlB,  ars  vero  longa,  occasio  autem  pweceps,  ezperimentuni  periculMuni, 
jndidum  dimxiie.**—Hippoerate$,  Aph.  1.  1.     I  quote  Arom  Leonicenus's  ▼ersion. 

•  Eccks.  Ui  11.  ■  Virg.  Georg.  I.  281. 

*  No  such  doctrine  aa  this  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  remains  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  th«  writings  of  Parmenides,  and  it  is  in  effect  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of 
his  opinions.  His  fundamental  dictum  appears  to  have  been  that  that  which  is,  is 
one  ;  incapable  of  change  or  motion.  That  visible  things  are  in  anjr  sense  parts  or 
dements  or  attributes  of  the  one  immutable  substance  is,  as  ftir  as  we  can  Judge,  a 
later  doctrine.  To  the  question,  what  then  are  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe, 
Farmenldes  gives  no  answer ;  unless  we  account  as  an  answer  what  he  says  of  their 
delusive  and  non-existent  character.  Even  Plato  was  l^r  from  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
an  aBcent  to  unity  in  the  sense  in  which  Bacon  probably  employed  the  terms.  He 
no  doubt  adopted  in  his  own  sense  the  dictum  of  the  Eleatae,  Ir  tA  wdrra;  but  with 
him  as  with  them  mere  phenomena  have  no  true  existence.  In  later  writers  howevtr 
Bacon  may  easily  have  found  expressions  derived  from  the  authority  of  Plato  andPar- 
menides,  and  more  consonant  with  his  own  views  of  the  nature  of  the  universe.  Bat 
so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  it  may  I  think  be  safely  stated  that 
though  the  latter  affirmed  the  Irrfrijf  of  that  which  exists,  no  doctrine  of  lywair  entered 
into  hU  teaching ;  and  that  that  which  presents  itself  In  the  system  of  the  former  was 
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qtUB  humanum  intellectum  miniimiTn  mnltiplicitate  onerat; 
quam  liquet  esse  Metaphysicam^  quippe  qxm  coDtemplator 
pnecipue  simplices  iUas  rerum  Formas  (quae  superius  Fcrmoi 
PrimtB  Classis  nominavimus ') ;  quandoquidem,  lioet  numero 
paucae^  tamen  commensurationibus  et  coordinationibus  suis 
omnem  varietatem  constituunt.  Secunda  res,  qu»  banc  Metar 
physics  partem  de  Formis  nobilitat,  h»c  niminim  est ;  quod 
potestatem  humanam  emancipet  maxime  et  liberet,  eamque  in 
amplisdmuxn  et  apertissimum  operandi  campum  educat  Nam 
Physica  per  angustos  et  impeditos  calles  humanam  operam 
dirigity  natur»  ordinarise  flexuosos  tramites  imitata;  sed  lata 
undique  aunt  sapientSms  vies;  Sapientise  nimirum  (qu»  a 
veteribus  rerum  divinarum  et  huTnanarum  sciential  diffinie- 
batur)  mediorum  copia  et  vaiietas  semper  suppetit  Cause 
enim  Physicse  novis  inTentis,  in  simili  materia,  iucem  et  ansam 
prsebent.  At  qui  Formam  aliquam  novit,  novit  etiam  uliimam 
possibilitatem  superinducendi  naturam  iUam  in  amn^enam  mate^ 
riam,  eoque  minus  inter  operandum  restringitur  et  alligatur 
yel  ad  MateritB  Basim,  vel  ad  Conditianem  Efficientis.  Quod 
genus  scienti®  eleganter  describit  etiam  Salomon,  etsi  sensu 
magis  divino;  N<m  arctabuntur  gressus  tui,  et  cttrrens  mm 
habebis  offendiculum.^  Intelli^t  scilicet  Saiuentiss  vias  nee 
angustiis  nee  obicibus  obnoxias  esse. 

Metaphysicse  pars  secunda  est  Finalium  Causarum  inqui- 

essentially  dlffereDt  from  Bacon's  ascent  to  unity.  The  opinions  of  Pannenides^irould 
be  more  accurately  indicated  by  the  formula  h^rhHif  tlian  by  Ir  rcb  vdirra,  or  if  the 
latter  be  employed,  it  should  be  understood  to  suggest  the  ellipsis  of  KoKovii/ha,-^^ 
remark  apparently  confirmed  by  Plato's  expressions  in  the  Sophitt,  p.  242.  **Denique 
ut  uno  verbo  complectar,  Parmenides  statuit  simplex  ens,  sire  rh  kwKus  0r,  Plstoafad 
ens  perfectum,  sive  rh  wayrtKHs  6y,  h.  e.  tale  in  quo  sit  una  rw  6imfp  vtbrvr  oom- 
plexio,"  —  is  Karsten's  statement  of  the  contrast  between  the  doctrhie  of  Parmcnidei 
himself,  and  that  to  support  which  he  was  dted  as  an  authority.  KantnCu  /Virawmtfa, 
p.  210. 

'  This  passage  resembles  one  in  the  Mttaphyiica,  i.  2. ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
resemblance  is  more  than  accidental.  Bacon,  so  fiir  as  I  have  observed,  though  he 
quotes  Aristotle  frequently,  never  refers  to  any  passage  in  the  Metapkyne*. 

'  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  simple  natures  (the  schematisms  and  motions)  are 
not  the  "  Formae  primae  classis ;"  although  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
referred  to  in  the  text  would  make  it  appear  that  they  are  sa  For  the  simple  natures 
are  the  proper  objects  of  Physica  Abstracta,  and  consequently  are  not  identical  with 
the  Forms  prime  Classis,  which  are  the  subject  of  Metaphyslca. 

The  **  Forma!  primse  Classis**  are  the  form»  of  simple  natures,  and  in  the  former  passage 
(▼.  supra  p.  566.)  the  clause  between  parentheses  involves  an  anacoluthon,  and  refers 
not  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  but  to  the  word  "  formam  "  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence.  '  The  construction  would  be  regular  if  in  this  clause  we  were  to  re- 
place the  word  "et**  by  **has  autem**  [or  by  *<et  quorum  formas.**  The  **  simple 
natures**  are  the  same  in  both  passages ;  but  Physica  deals  only  with  the  material  and 
efficient  causes  of  them ;  Metaphyslca  with  the  formal  and  final  causes. — J  S."] 

•  See  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qusest  iv.  26.  «  Proverbs,  Iv.  12. 
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sitio^  quam  non  ut  pratermissam  sed  ut  male  colhcatam 
notamns.  Solent  enim  inquiri  inter  Physica,  non  inter 
Metaphydca.  Quanquam  ei  ordinis  hoc  solum  vitium  esset^ 
non  mihi  fuerit  tanti.  Ordo  enim  ad  illustrationem  pertinet, 
neque  est  ex  substantia  scientiarum.  At  hssc  ordinis  inversio 
defectum  insignem  peperit,  et  maximam  philosophiae  induxit 
calamitatem.  Tractatio  enim  Causarum  Finalium  in  PAy- 
sicis  inquisitionem  Causarum  Physicarum  expulit  et  dejecit; 
effecitque  ut  homines  in  istiusmodi  speciosis  et  umbratilibus 
causis  acquiescerent^  nee  inquisitionem  causarum  realium  et 
vere  Physicarum  strenue  urgerent ;  ingenti  scientiarum  detri- 
mento.  Etenim  reperio  hoc  factiun  esse,  non  solum  a  Platone, 
qui  in  hoc  littore  semper  anchoram  figit;  verum  etiam  ab 
Aristotele^  Galeno  S  et  aliis,  qui  ssepissime  etiam  ad  ilia  vada 
impingunt.  Etenim  qui  causas  adduxerit  hiyusmodi^  palpehras 
cum  pilis  pro  sepi  et  vallo  esse  ad  munimentum  oculorum ;  aut 
coTii  in  animalibus  firmitudinem  esse  ad  prapellendos  ealores  et 
frigora;  aut  ossa  pro  columnis  et  trabibus  a  natura  induct  quibus 
fabriea  corporis  innitatur  ;  aut  folia  arborum  emitti  quo  fructus 
minus  patiantur  a  sole  et  vento :  aut  nubes  in  sublimi  fieri  ut 
terram  tmhrihus  irrigent ;  aut  terram  densari  et  solidari  ut  statio 
et  mansio  sit  animalium ;  et  alia  similia ;  is  in  Metaphysicis 
non  male  ista  allegarit,  in  Physicis  autem  nequaquauL  Imo, 
quod  coepimus  dicere,  hujusmodi  sermonum  discursus  (instar 
Bemorarum»  uti  fingunt,  navibus  adhserentium)  Scientiarum 
quasi  velificationem  et  progressum  retardarunt^  ne  cursum 
suum  tenerent  et  ulterius  progrederentur ;  et  jampridem 
effecerunt  ut  Physicarum  Causarum  inquisitio  neglecta  defi- 
ceret  ac  silentio  praeteriretur.  Quapropter  Philosophia  Natu- 
ralis  Democriti  et  aliorum,  qui  Deum  et  Mentem  a  fabriea 
rerum  amoverunt^  et  structuram  universi  infinitis  nature  pras- 
lusionibus  et  tentamentis  ^  (quas  uno  nomine  Fatum  aut  For- 
tunam  vocabant)  attribuerunt^  et  rerum  particularium  causas 
MaterisB  necessitati  sine  intermixtione  Causarum  Finalium 
assignarunt,  nobis  videtur  (quantum  ex  fragmentis  et  reliquiis 


>  See  especially  Galen*8  Bt  utu  Partium,  which  is  in  effect  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes  as  exemplified  in  animal  physiology.  He  calls  the  last  book,  which  in- 
troduces the  general  considerations  to  which  the  suliJect  leads,  the  Epode  of  the  whole 
work ;  explaining  that  he  does  so,  because  the  Epode  is  sung  while  the  chorus  standa 
at  the  altar  of  the  deity. 

'  See  in  illttsiration  of  this  phrase,  Lucretius,  ▼.  886.  et  leq.,  and  infira  note  2. 
at  P.68S. 
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philosophifB  eorum  conjicere  lieet)  quatenus  ad  CauBaa  Fhy- 
eicas,  multo  solidior  fuiase  et  altius  in  naturam  penetraaae  quam 
ilia  Aristotelis  et  Platonis;  hanc  unicam  ob  causam,  quod  illi 
in  Causis  Finalibus  nunquam  operam  triyerunt ;  hi  autem  eas 
perpetuo  inculcarunt.  Atque  magis  in  hac  parte  aocusandus 
Aristoteles  quam  Plato^  quandoquidem  fontem  Cansanim 
Finalium^  Deum  scilicet,  onuiserit,  et  Naturam  pro  Deo  subsd- 
td^t ;  causasque  ipsas  Finales  potius  ut  logicae  amator,  qnam 
theoli^iaB,  amplexus  sit  Neque  base  eo  didmus  quod  Cause 
iUae  Finales  veras  non  sint,  et  inquisitione  admodum  dignae,  in 
apeculationibus  Metaphysical;  aed  quia,  dum  in  Physicanun 
Cauaanim  possessiones  ezcurrunt  et  irruunt,  misere  earn  pro- 
vinciam  depopulantur  et  vastant.  Alioquin,  si  modo  intra 
terminos  suos  coerceantur,  magnopere  hallucinantur  quiconque 
eas  Physicis  Causis  adversari  aut  repugnare  putent  Nam 
causa  reddita,  quod  palpebrarum  pili  octdos  muniant,  nequioquam 
sane  repugnat  alteri  illi^  quod  pilosiias  soUat  conimgere  humidi- 
tatum  arificus : 

Moscosi  fontea,  &c.^ 

Neque  causa  reddita,  quod  coriorum  in  animalibug  Jirmitudo 
pertinet  ad  c<bK  injuries  propulsandas,  adversatur  illi  alteri, 
quod  ilia  firmitudo  Jit  ob  contractionem  pororum  in  exHmis  eorpo- 
rum  per  frigus  et  deprcBdationem  aeris  ;  et  sic  de  reliquis :  con- 
spirantibus  optime  utrisque  causis,  nisi  quod  altera  intentionem^ 
altera  simplicem  consecutionem  denotet.  Neque  vero  ista  res 
in  dubium  vocat  Providentiam  Divinam,  aut  ei  quicquam  dero- 
gat,  sed  potius  eandem  miris  modis  confirmat  et  evehit.  Nam 
sicut  in  rebus  ciyilibus  prudentia  politica  fuerit  multo  altior  et 
mirabilior,  si  quis  opera  aliorum  ad  suos  fines  et  desideria  abuti 
possit,  quibus  tamen  nihil  consilii  sui  impertit,  (ut  interim  ea 
agant  quas  ipse  velit,  neutiquam  vero  se  hoc  facere  intelligant,) 
quam  si  consilia  sua  cum  administris  voluntatis  susb  communi- 
caret ;  sic  Dei  sapientia  efFuIget  mirabilius  cum  Natura  aliud 
agit,  Providentia  aliud  elicit,  quam  si  singxdis  schentiatibus  et 
motibus  naturalibus  Providentias  characteres  essent  impressL 
Scilicet  Aristoteli,  postquam  naturam  Finalibus  Cauais  im- 
pregnasset,  Naturamque  nihil  frustra  facere,  suique  voti  temper 
esse  compotem^  (si  impedimenta  abessent\  et  hujusmodi  nmlta  eo 

'  Virir.  £cK  vij.  45. 

*  See  Arifft.  De  Part  Anim.  i.  13  ;  Folit  L  5  ;  and  many  other  iMissafef. 
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spectantm  poeuisset,  amplius  Deo  non  fuit  opus.  At  Demo- 
critus  et  Epicams^  cum  atomos  suos  pnedicabant^  eousque  a 
subtiUoribus  nonnuUis  tolerabantor ;  yerum  cum  ex  eorom 
fortuito  c<»icur8U  fabricam  ipsam  rerum  absque  Mente  coaluisee 
assererent,  ab  omnibus  risu  except!  simt  Adeo  ut  tantum  absit 
ut  Causad  Physic»  homines  a  Deo  et  Providentia  abducant,  ut 
contra  potius  philosopbi  illi  qui  in  iisdem  eruendis  occupati 
fuerunt,  ntdlum  exitum  rei  reperiant  nisi  postremo  ad  Deum  et 
ProYidentiam  confugiant*^  Atque  haec  de  Metaphysica  dicta 
sint,  cujus  partem  de  Causts  Finalibus  in  libris  et  Physicis  et 
MetaphyBiois  tractatam  non  negaverim;  in  his  recte^  in  illis 
perperam  propter  inconmiodum  incle  secutum. 


CAPUT  V. 


Partitio  OperativcB  DoctrintB  de  Natura^  in  Mechanicam  et  Ma- 
giam ;  qiuB  respondent  partibus  SpeculativtB :  PhysiccB  Meckor' 
nica^  MetapkysiccB  Magia;  et  Expurgatio  vocabvli  Magics* 
Appendices  duce  Operatives;  Inventarium  Opum  Hnmana- 
rum  et  Catalogus  Polychrestorum. 

Operatiyam  de  Natura  similiter  in  duas  partes  dividemus, 
idque  ex  necessitate  quadam.  Subjicitur  enim  haec  divisio 
diviaioni  priori  doctrinse  Speculativse :  Physica  siquidem  et 
inquisitio  Causarum  Efficientium  et  Materialium  producit  Me^ 
chanicam;  at  Metaphysica  et  Inquisitio  Formarum  producit 
Magiam.  Nam  Causarum  Finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est^  et 
tanquam  virgo  Deo  consecrata  nihil  parit*     Neque  nos  fugit 

*  •«C*e8t  IMeu,"  affiniu  Leibnits  in  a  spirit  not  unlike  that  of  the  text,  "  qui  est  la 
demidre  raison  det  chows  et  Ja  connolssance  de  IHeu  n'est  pas  moins  le  prindpe  des 
sciences  que  son  essence  et  sa  Tolont^  sont  les  principes  des  etres,'*  And  a  little  ftirther 
on  he  remarks  that  "  les  principes  gen^rauz  de  la  Physique  et  de  la  M^caniqoe  meme 
dependent  de  la  conduite  d'une  intelligence  souveraine,  et  ne  sauraient  etre  ezpllqu^ 
sao«  le  iaire  entrer  en  consideration.  C'est  ainsi  qu*il  faut  r^conciiier  la  pi^t^  avec  la 
ndson,  et  qu*on  pourra  satisfaire  aux  gens  de  bien  qui  apprehendent  les  suites  de  la 
phlloi(q;>hie  m^canique  ou  oorpusculaire,  comme  si  elle  pouvait  Signer  de  Dieu,  et  des 
substances  immat^rielles,  au  lieu  qu'avec  les  corrections  requises,  et  tout  bien  entendu, 
elle  dolt  nous  y  roener.**— ^X«ttre  k  Bayle,  p.  106.  of  £rdniann*s  edition. 

'  Kg  saying  of  Bacon's  has  been  more  often  quoted  and  misunderstood  tlian  this. 
Carrying  oat  his  division  of  the  Doctrina  de  Naiurd,  which  as  we  have  seen  depends 
upon  Aristotle's  quadripartite  classification  of  causes,  he  remarks  that  to  Physica  cor- 
responds Mcchanica,  and  to  Metaphysica,  Magia.  But  Metaphysica  contains  two  parti, 
the  doctrine  of  forms  and  the  doctrhae  of  final  causes.  Bacon  remarks  that  Magia  cor« 
responds  to  Metaphysica,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains  the  doctrine  of  fbrms, 
tnat  of  final  causes  admitting  fh)m  its  nature  of  no  practical  applications.  **  Nihil 
pant,**  means  simply  **  non  parit  opera,'*  which  though  it  would  have  been  a  more 
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esse  et  Mechanicam  saspiuB  mere  empiricam  et  operariam,  quas  a 
Physica  non  pendeat;  Yerum  banc  ia  Hbtoriam  Naturalein 
conjecimus,  a  Philosophia  Natural!  segregamus.  Loquimur 
tantum  de  ea  Mechanica,  qus  cum  Causis  Physicia  conjuncta 
est.  Veruntamen  intervenit  qu»dam  Mechanica,  qus  nee 
prorsus  operaria  est^  neque  tamen  philosophiam  proprie  at- 
tingit  Operum  enim  inventa  omnia,  que  in  hominum  noli* 
liam  venerunt,  aut  casu  occurrerunt  et  deinceps  per  manns 
tradita  sunt,  aut  de  industria  quaesita.  QuaB  autem  intentio- 
naliter  inyenta  sunt,  ilia  aut  per  causarum  et  axiomatum 
lucem  eruta  sunt,  aut  per  extensionem  quandam  vel  trans- 
lationem  vel  compositionem  inventomm  priorum  deprehensa; 
quae  magis  ingeniosa  qu»dam  res  est  et  sagax,  quam  philosophica. 
Hanc  vero  partem,  quam  neutiquam  contemnimus,  non  multo 
post,  cum  de  Experientia  Literata  inter  Logica  tractabimus, 
cursim  perstringemus.  ftnimvero  Mechanicam,  de  qua  nunc 
agimus,  tractavit  Aristoteles  promiscue ;  Hero  in  Spiritalibus ; 
etiam  Georgius  Agricola,  scriptor  recens,  diligenter  admodum 
in  MineralibuQi ;  aliique  quamplurimi  in  subjectis  particula- 
ribus^;  adeo  ut  non  babeam  quod  dicam  de  amissis  in  hac 
parte ;  nisi  quod  Mechanica  promiscua,  secundum  exemplum 
Aristotelis,  diligentius  debuissent  continuari  per  labores  recen- 
■  tiorum,  prassertim  cum  delectu  eorum  Mechanicorum,  quorum 
aut  causae  magis  obscurae  aut  effectus  magis  nobiles.  Yerum 
qui  in  hisce  insistunt,  quasi  oras  tantum  maritimas  perreptant, 
-^-^»  premendo  litus  iniquum.* 

precise  mode  of  expreulon  would  have  destroyed  the  appoeitenen  of  the  IDiistratkB. 
No  one  who  fairly  considers  the  context  can,  I  think,  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  limi- 
tation with  which  the  sentence  in  question  is  to  be  taken.  But  it  ia  often  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  pointed  saying  to  be  quoted  apart  ftnom  any  context,  and  consequently  to 
be  misunderstood. 

'  The  Meehanietd  Piroblenu  of  Aristotle  are  here  referred  to.  Of  Hero,  an  Alex- 
andrian physicist,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  [100],  Fludd  makes  fluent  mentkn, 
and  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  he  is  here  introduced.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  Archimedes  who,  beyond  all  comparison,  was  the  greatest  mecha- 
nical phUosopher  of  antiquity.  With  his  writings  however  there  is  reason  Co  think 
that  Bacon  had  no  acquaintance,  and  In  the  Historia  Densi  et  Rari  his  most  popularly 
kno?m  invention,  that  of  the  method  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  HIero's  crown.  Is 
mentioned  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  show  that  Bacon  did  not  distinctly  apprehend 
the  principle  on  which  it  depends.  With  contemporary  scientific  writen.  Bacon 
seldom  appears  to  be  acquainted,  and  It  is  therefore  less  remarkable  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  Stevinus,  Galileo,  Guldinus,  or  Ohetaldus.  Oall1eo*s  astronomical  dis- 
coveries were  of  course  more  generally  known  than  his  mechanical  researches. 

Xhe  writings  of  Agricola,  who  has  been  called  the  German  Pliny,  are  even  now.  It 
Is  said,  of  considerable  value,  and  certainly  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the 
scientific  men  of  the  16th  century.  His  greatest  work  is  the  /7t  re  metalHeOf  In 
twelve  books  [published  at  Basle  in  1656]. 

•  Hor.  Od.  11.  la 
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Meo  Biquidem  judicio  vix  possit  aliquid  in  Natuia  radicituB 
verta  aut  innovari,  yd  per  casus  aliquos  fortuitos,  vel  per  tenta- 
menta  experimentorum,  Tel  ex  luce  causarum  physicarum,  sed 
solummodo  per  Inventianem  Farmarum.  Si  igitur  desiderari 
earn  partem  Metaphysics  quad  de  Formis  agit  posuimus^  se- 
quitur  ut  Naturalis  etiam  Magia^  quae  ad  earn  est  relativa, 
similiter  desideretur.  Verom  hoc  loco  postulandum  yidetur, 
ut  Yocabulum  istud  MaguBy  in  deteriorem  partem  jampridem 
acceptum,  antique  et  honorifico  sensui  restituatur.  Etenim 
Magia  apud  Persas  pro  sapientia  sublimit  et  scientia  consent 
suum  rerum  universalium,  accipiebatur^ ;  atque  etiam  tres  illi 
reges^  qui  ab  Oriente  ad  Christum  adorandum  yenemnt^  Mago^ 
rum  nomine  yocabantur.  Nos  yero  eam  iUo  in  sensu  intelii- 
gimus^  ut  sit  scientia  quae  cognitionem  Formarum  Ahditarum 
ad  opera  admiranda  deducat ;  atque,  quod  dici  solet^  activa  cum 
pashms  canfungendo  magnalia  naturas^  manifestet.  Nam  quan* 
tum  ad  Naturalem  Magiam  (quae  in  libris  plurimorum  yolitat^) 
credulaa  quasdam  et  superstitiosas  traditiones  et  obseryationes 
de  Sympathiis  et  Antipathiis  rerum,  atque  de  occultis  et  specfficis 
prnprietatSfUs  complectentem^  cum  friyolis  ut  plurimum  experi- 
mentis^  potius  occultandi  artificio  et  larya  quam  reipsa  admi- 
randis ;  non  errayerit  sane^  qui  eam  dixerit  a  scientia  quam 
quaerimus  tantum  distare^  quoad  yeritatem  naturae,  quantum 
libri  rerum  gestarum  Arthuri  ex  Britannia,  aut  Hugonis  Bur- 
degalensis,  et  hujusmodi  heroum  umbratilium,  differunt  a  Gas* 
saris  Commentariis,  quoad  yeritatem  historicam.  Manifestum 
enim  est  Caesarem  majora  reyera  perpetrasse,  quam  illi  de 
heroibus  suis  confingere  ausi  sunt,  sed  modis  faciendi  minime 
fabuloeis.  Hujusmodi  doctrinas  bene  adumbrayit  Fabulae  de 
Ixione ;  qui  cum  Jimonis,  Potentiae  Deas,  concubitum  animo 
sibi  designarety  cum  eyanida  nube  rem  habuit^  ex  quae  Cen- 
tanros  et  ChimaBras  progenuit.  Sic  qui  insana  et  impotent! 
cupiditate  feruntur  ad  ea  quae  per  imaginationis  tantum  fumos 
et  nebulas  cemere  se  putant,  loco  operum^  nil  aliud  quam 
spes  inanes,  et  deformia  quasdam  ac  monstrosa  spectra^  susci- 
pientto      Hujus  autem   Magias   Naturalis,  leyis  et  degeneris^ 

'  See  rapra,  ik  542. 

*  <*  Magnalia  natune  **  is.  It  may  be  remarked,  a  favourite  phrase  with  Paracelsus. 
The  word  magnalia  occurs  In  the  VwltfaU  g  see  Fs.  cvi.  22.,  where  our  yersion  is  *'  won- 
drous works.** 

'  See  for  instance  the  Natural  Magic  of  G.  R  Porta,  published  in  [1689] ;  which 
quite  deserves  the  charscter  here  gl?ea  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 
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operatio  enper  homines  similis  est  soporiferis  quibosdam 
Biedicamentis,  quA  sonmum  coneiliant,  atque  insoper  inter 
donmendum  laeta  et  placentia  somnia  immittunt.  Primo  enhn 
intellectom  humanum  in  soporem  oonjicit,  canendo  proprieta- 
tes  specificas,  et  virtutes  occultas  et  tanqnam  coelitns  demissas, 
et  per  traditionum  susurros  solummodo  perdiscendas;  nnde 
homines  ad  veras  causas  eruendas  et  indagandas  non  amptios 
excitantur  et  eyigilant,  sed  in  hujosmodi  otiosis  et  credulis 
opinionibus  acquiescunt;  deinde  vero  innumera  commenta 
grata,  et  qnalia  qnis  optaret  mazime^  instar  somniorum,  insi- 
nnat.  Atque  opers^  pretimn  est  notare  in  illis  sdentiis^  qu» 
niminm  trahunt  ex  phantasia  et  fide  (quales  sunt  Magia  ista 
levis,  de  qna  nnnc  loquimnr^  Alchymiay  Astroloffia,  et  aliie 
consimiles),  media  sua  et  theoriam  solere  esse  magis  monstrosay 
quam  finis  ipse  est^  et  actio  quo  tendunt.  Versio  ai^enti,  aut 
argenti  yivi,  aut  alicujus  alterius  metallic  in  aurum,  res  creditu 
dura ;  attamen  longe  verisimilius  est,  ab  homine  qui  Panderis, 
CohrUJUniy  MaUeabUis  et  Extensibilis,  Fixi  etiam  et  VaUdiUs 
naturas  cognitas  et  perspectas  habuerit,  quique  similiter  prima 
mineralium  semina  et  menstrua  diligenter  introspexerit,  posse 
aurum  multa  et  sagaci  molitione  tandem  produci ;  quam  quod 
pauca  Elixiru  grana,  paucis  momentis,  alia  metalla  in  aurum 
yertere  yaleant  per  activitatem  ejusdem  Elixiris,  qu»  naturam 
scilicet  peificere  et  omni  impedimento  liberare  possit.  Similiter 
senectutis  retardatio,  ant  gradus  alicujus  juventutis  instauratio, 
non  facile  fidem  reperiat;  attamen  longe  verisimilius  est,  ab 
hcxnine  qui  naturam  Arefactiam*  et  spirituum  super  soKda  cor^ 
pans  deprmdatioHeg  bene  norit;  quique  naturam  Assimilatiamis 
atque  AUmeniatUmiSy  vel  perfections  vel  prayioris,  perepexerit; 
naturam  etiam  tpirituwrn  et  quasi  ^miiitf  corporis,  alias  ad 
oonsumendum  iqsposittt  alias  ad  reparanduia,  notarit;  posse 
per  disBtas,  balnea,  unctiones,  medicinas  proprias,  aocommo- 
data  etiam  ezerdtia,  et  similia^  yitam  prolongari  aut  yigorem 
juyentutis  aliqua  ex  parte  renoyari;  quam  quod  hoc  fieri 
possit  per  guttas  pauculas,  aut  scrupulos  alicujus  pretioti 
tiquoris  aut  quintesteniuB.  Rursus,  ex  astris  fata  elici  posse 
non  statim  aut  facile  homines  consenserint ;  ilia  vero,  quod 
Hora  Natiyitatis  (qu»  saepissime  ex  pluribus  accidentibus 
naturalibus  yel  acceleratur  yel  difiertur)  yit»^  tolaus  fbrtunam 
regat ;  aut  quod  Hora  Qusstionis  sit  cum  re  ipsa  quae  quffritor 
confatalis;  meras  nugas  dixeris.     Attamen  tanta  exeroet  hu- 
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manmn  genus  impotentia  et  intemperies^  nt  non  Bolmn  quse 
fieri  non  possunt  sibi  spondeant^  sed  etiam  maxiine  ardua  sine 
molestia  aut  sudore,  tanquam  feriantes^  se  adipisci  posse  con- 
fidant. Yerum  de  Magia  hactenus ;  cujus  et  yocabulmn  ipsum 
ab  mfamia  vindicavimus^  et  speciem  yeram  a  fidsa  et  ignobili 
segregavimus. 

Hnjus  vero  partis.  Operatives  scilicet  de  Natura^  duae  sunt 
Appendices^  magni  ntraque  pretii.  Pruna  est,  ut  fiat  Inventa" 
rium  Opum  Humanaruniy  quo  excipiantur  et  breviter  enume- 
rentur  omnia  hominum  bona  et  fortunaB  (sive  sint  ex  fructibus 
et  proventibus  naturaB,  sive  artis)  qu8B  jam  habentur,  et  quibus 
homines  finuntur;  adjectis  iis  quae  olim  innotuisse  constat, 
nunc  autem  perierunt ;  ad  hunc  finem,  ut  qui  ad  nova  inventa 
accingitur,  de  jam  inventis  et  extantibus  negotium  sibi  non 
facessat.  Hoc  vero  Inventarium  magis  erit  artificiosum  magis- 
que  etiam  utile,  si  quae  communi  hominum  opinione  Impossibilia 
reputantur  in  unoquoque  genere  adjunxeris ;  atque  una  Proxima 
ImpoisUnlibuSy  quae  tamen  habentur,  copules ;  ut  alteram  hu- 
roanam  inventionem  acuat,  alteram  quadantenus  dirigat;  utque 
ex  his  Optativis  et  Potentialibtis^  Activa  promptius  deducantur. 
Secunda  est,  ut  fiat  KdUndarium  eorum  Experimentorum,  quas 
maxime  Polychresta  sunt,  et  ad  aliorum  inventionem  faciunt 
et  ducunt.  Exempli  gratia;  experimentum  artificialis  congla^ 
etationis  aqu(B  per  glaciem  cum  sale  nigro,  ad  infinita  pertinet ' ; 
hoc  enim  modum  condensationis  secretum  revelat,  quo  homini 
nihil  est  fructuosius.  Praesto  enim  est  ignis  ad  rarefactiones; 
Tcrum  in  condensationibus  laboratur.  Plurimum  autem  facit 
ad  inveniendi  compendium,  si  hujusmodi  Polychresta  proprio 
Catalogo  excipiantur. 

'  Tbe  artificial  congelation  of  water  by  snow  and  salt  Bacon  has  elsewhere  spoken 
of  as  a  recent  discovery.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  by  whom  it  was  made. 
In  Boyle's  Ntw  ErperimenU  cf  Cold,  it  is  said  to  be  familiarly  made  use  of  in  Italy, 
tiKNigh  scarcely  known  in  England ;  and  in  the  collection  of  experiments  published  by 
the  Florentine  Academicians  in  1667  (in  which  collection  the  celebrated  "  Florentine 
experiment/*  which  Is  In  reality  due  to  Bacon,  is  contained),  artificial  congelations  are 
•poken  ot,  but  (probably  because  the  sufatject  was  commonly  known)  without  any 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  invention.  "  Sal  nigrum/'  it  may  be  well  to  mention, 
bialtiMtre. 
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CAPUT  VL 

J)t  magna  JPhilosophi€B  Naturalisy  tarn  SpeculativiB  quant  Ope* 
rativtBy  Appendice  Mathematica ;  quodque  inter  Appendices 
potius  poni  debet,  quam  inter  Scientias  Svbstantivas.  Parti- 
tio  MathematiciB,  in  Puram  et  Mixtam. 

Optime  Aristoteles,  Fhysicam  et  Mathematicam  generare  Pra- 
cticam  give  Mechanicam.^  Quare,  cum  jam  tarn  Speculativam 
quam  Operatdvam  partem  doctrinaB  de  Natura  tractaverimus, 
locus  est  ut  de  Mathematica  dicamus^  quae  ad  utramque  est 
scientia  auxiliaris.  Haec  siquidem^  in  Philosophia  recepta, 
Physica)  et  Metaphysicae  pars  tertia  adjungitur ;  at  nobis  ista 
retractantibus  et  recolentibus^  si  cam  ut  scientiam  substantivam 
et  principalem  designare  in  animo  esset,  magis  consentaneum 
yideretur  et  rei  ipsius  naturae  et  ordinis  perspicuitati,  ut  con- 
vStitueretur  tanquam  portio  Metapbysicas.  Quantitas  enim  (quae 
Bubjectum  est  Mathematicae)  Materiae  applicata  veluti  Dosis 
Naturae  est^  et  plurimorum  effectuum  in  rebus  naturalibus 
causativa;  ideoque  inter  Formas  Essentiales  numeranda  est 
Figura  autem  et  Numerarum  potentia  in  tantum  apud  antiquos 
valere  yisa  est,  ut  Democritus  principia  varietatis  rerum  in 
^guris  atamorum  praecipue  coUocaverit ;  ac  Pythagoras  naturam 
rerum  ex  numeris  constitui  asseruerit.  Ulud  interim  verum 
est,  Quantitatem  inter  Formas  Naturales  (quales  nos  eas  intel- 
ligimus)  omnium  maxime  esse  abstractam,  et  a  materia  separa- 
bilem ;  quod  ipsum  in  causa  f uit,  cur  et  diligentius  ezculta  et 
acrius  inquisita  ab  bominibus  fuerit  quam  aliae  quaecunque 
Formae,  quae  omnes  in  materia  magis  sunt  immersae.  Cum 
enim  id  hominum  animis  plane  insitum  sit  (plurimo  certe  cum 
Bcientiarmn  detrimento)  ut  Generalium  quasi  campis  Uberis 
magis  quam  Particularium  silvia  et  septis  delectentur,  nil  re- 
pertum  est  Mathematicis  gratius  et  jucundius,  quo  appetitus 
iste  ezpatiandi  et  meditandi  ezpleretur.  Etsi  autem  baec  vera 
sint,  nobis  tamen  qui  non  tantum  veritati  et  ordini,  verum 
etiam  usui  et  commodis  hominum  consulimus,  satius  demum 
visum  est  Mathematicasy  cum  et  in  Physicis  et  in  Metaphysicia 
et  in  Mechanicis  et  in  Magicis  plurimum  poUeant,  ut  omnium 
Appendices  et  copias  auxiliares  designare.  Quod  etiam  quo- 
dammodo  facere  compellimur,  propter  delidas  et  fastum  Maihe- 

*  Arist.  Pr«t  ad  Qiuest  Mecbu. 
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maticorum,  qui  hanc  scientiam  Physical  fere  imperare  dis- 
cupiant.  Nescio  enim  quo  fato  fiat  ut  Mathematica  et  Lo- 
gica,  qu»  ancillaram  loco  erga  Physicam  se  gerere  debeant, 
nihilominus  certitudinem  snam  pras  ea  jactantes^  dominatum 
contra  exercere  prsBsumant  Verum  de  loco  et  dignitate  hajus 
6cienti»  minus  curandum,  de  re  ipsa  videamus. 

Mathematica  aut  Pura  est^  aut  Mixta.  Ad  Puram  referun- 
tur  Scienliffi,  quae  circa  Quantitatem  occiipataB  sunt^  a  Materia 
et  Axiomartfbus  physicis  penitus  abstractam.  Ese  duse  sunt, 
Geometria  et  Arithmetica;  Quantitatem  altera  Continuam^  altera 
Diacretam  tractans.  Quae  duse  artes  magno  certe  cum  acumine 
et  industria  inquisitae  et  tractatas  sunt ;  yeruntamen  et  Euclidis 
laboribus  in  Geometricis  nihil  additum  est  a  sequentibusy  quod 
interrallo  tot  sseculorum  dignum  sit;  et  doctrina  de  Solidis 
nee  a  veteribus  nee  a  modemis  pro  rei  usu  et  exceUentia  in- 
structa  et  aucta  est'  In  Arithmeticis  autem^  nee  satis  yaria 
et  conmioda  inyenta  sunt  Supputationum  compendia^  pnesertim 
circa  Progressiones,  quarum  in  Physicis  usus  est  non  me- 
diocris^,  nee  Algebra  bene  consummata  est' ;  atque  Arithme- 
tica ilia  Pythagorica  et  Mystica,  quae  ex  Proclo  et  reliquiis 
quibusdam  Euclidis  coepit  instaurari^  expatiatio  quaedam  spe- 
culationiB  est.     Hoc  enim  habet  ingenium  humanum^  ut  cum 


>  We  might  here  expect  to  find  some  mention  of  Archimedes  and  of  Apollonius, 
whose  labours  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  geometry  than  those  of  Euclid,  who 
was  rather  a  syatematiser  than  an  original  discoverer,  and  whose  Elements  do  not  em* 
brace  the  whole  extent  of  the  geometry  of  the  Oreeks.  The  doctrine  of  conic  sections, 
which  was  commenced  by  Plato,  and  the  method  of  limits  of  Archimedes,  both  most 
important  portions  of  the  Greek  geometry,  are  of  course  not  to  be  found  in  Euclid's 
Elements,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  isolated  investigations.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  even  long  after  Bacon's  time  geometry  advanced  more  slowly  beyond  the  limits  It 
had  attained  in  antiquity  than  other  parts  of  mathematics,  though  in  the  present  day 
it  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  new  science.  See  on  this  head,  the  Aperfu  Hittoriqut 
dea  Mhhodn  d»  la  GSomStrie  of  M.  Chasles,  himself  one  of  those  who  have  contributed 
the  most  to  Its  recent  progress. 

'  One  would  certainly  not  infer  from  this  remark,  to  wblch  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  that  Bacon  was  aware  that  in  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  publication,  the  greatest  of  all  inventions  for  foctUtating 
arithmetical  computations  bad  been  made  known.  Napier's  Logariihnu  were  pub- 
Ifebed  In  1614,  and  reprinted  on  the  continent  In  1620;  in  which  year  Gunter's  Canon 
of  TriangleM  was  also  published.  In  1618  Robert  Napier's  account  of  his  fkther's 
method  and  Briggs's  first  table  of  Logarithms  were  both  published.  In  the  year  sue* 
ccedtag  that  of  the  publication  of  the  Dt  Aupnenti*  his  larger  tables,  and  probably 
those  of  Wingate,  made  their  appearance. 

These  dates  are  sniBdent  to  show  how  much  the  attention  of  mathematicians  was 
given  to  the  suttfect  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  one,  possibly  Savile,  had  told 
Bacon  —  what  was  no  doubt  true  —  that  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  scries  tn 
arithmetical  computation  was  not  as  yet  brought  to  perfection,  and  that  he  had  adopted 
the  remark  wltbont  understanding  the  importance  of  the  discovery  to  which  it  referred, 
and  perhaps  without  being  aware  that  any  such  discovery  had  been  made. 
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ad  Bolida  mm  sufficiat,  in  sapervacaneis  se  attewt  MUta  bar 
bet  pro  Bubjecto  Axiamata  est  partianes  phy$icct$;  Qiuuiti.tatenk 
antem  considerat,  quatenus  est  ad  ea  elucidanda  et  demon- 
atanda  et  actuanda  avixiliariB.  Miilt»  aiquidem  naturaB  partes 
nee  satis  subtiliter  comprebendi^  neo  satis  perspicue  demon- 
strari,  nee  satis  dextre  et  certo  ad  usum  aocommodari  pos- 
nnt,  sine  ope  et  interventu  Mathematic».  CiJ^us  generis  sunt 
Perspectiya,  Musicay  Astroaomia,  Cosmograpbia,  Arcbitectma, 
Macbinaria^  et  nonnulbe  aliaa.  Caeterum  in  Matbematicis 
Mixtis  integras  aliquas  portiones  detideratoi  jam  non  reperio, 
sed  maltas  in  posterum  pnedico,  si  bomines  non  ferientor. 
Front  enim  Pbysica  majora  indies  incr^nenta  capiet,  et  noya 
Axiomata  edueet;  eo  Matbematic®  opera  noya  in  mnltis  indi- 
gebit,  et  jdures  demum  fient  Matbematica  Mixtse. 

Jam  antem  doctrinam  de  Natura  pertranmyimus,  et  Deair 
derata  in  ipsa  notayimus.  Qua  in  re>  si  a  priscis  et  receptis 
opinionibns  disceaserknus,  eoqne  nomine  contradicendi  aoaam 
euiquam  prebnerimus;  qnod  ad  nos  attinet»  ut  disaentiendi 
stadium  longe  a  nobis  abest^  ita  etiam  et  eontendendi  ooo- 
nlinm.     Si  base  yera  sunt» 

Non  canimos  sordiB,  respondeiit  onmia  silve;' 

yox  natursB  ingeminabit>  etsi  yox  bominum  redamet.     Quern- 

admodum  autem  Alexander  Borgia  dicere  solebat  de  expedi* 

tione  Gallorum  NeapoUtana,  eos  venisse  cum  creta  in  manibus 

quo  diversaria  ma  notareni,  non  cum  carmi*  tU  perrumperent^ ;  sic 

nobis  magis  oordi  est  pacificua  yeritatis  ingressus^  ubi  quasi 

creta  consignentdr  animi  qui  tantam  bospitem  exdp^re  posnot^ 

quam  qui  pugnax  est,  yiamque  sibi  per  contentiones  et 

lites  stemat.     Absolutis  igitur  duabus  paitiboa 

Pbil)08(^bi»»  de  Numiue  et  de 

Natura,  restat  tertia  de 

JBomine. 

>  MachlmrU  means  tti«  art  of  maUog  macbinei,  not  mecbanics  in  the  oomooB 
MUM  of  tbe  word*  It  therefore  appears  from  thli  enumeration  that  Bacoo  nv 
not  acqjoalnted  with  any  application  of  mathematics  to  statics  or  dypamica.  as  he 
would  certainly  not  have  included  these  fundamental  portions  of  mixed  iTi^t*«T«"»<« 
in  the  nonnull®  ali«  with  which  the  list  concludes.  Tho. omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  motion  is  not  surprising,  though  Galileo's  researches 
were  linown  for  many  years  before  the  puhUcatton  of  the  />e  AugmnUU:  the  thcofy 
of  equiUbrium.  however,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Archimedes;  and  we  might  there- 
fore have  expects  that  it  would  \w%  been  here  m^^qiy>^ 

«  Vlng.  EcL  X.  a  >  See  Nov,  O19. 1.  36. 
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AD   BEGEM   SUUM. 

CAPUT  L 

PartUio  DoctriruB  de  Hamine  in  Philosophiam  Hnmanitatis  et 
CiyfleiiL  ParHHo  PhUotophuB  Humanitatis  in  Daetrinam 
circa  Corpas  HomiiiiB  et  Doctrinam  circa  AniiTM^nr^  HomiiiiB. 
Caiutitutio  unius  Doctrinm  generalis  de  Natura  sive  de  Statu 
Hominis.  Partitio  Doctrimz  de  Statu  Hominis  in  Doctrinam 
de  Peraona  Hominis  et  de  Foedere  Animi  et  Corporis.  Par- 
titio  DoctrincB  de  Persona  Hominis  in  Doctrinam  de  Miseriis 
Hominis  et  de  Praerogativis,  Partitio  DoctrincB  de  Fcedere 
in  Doctrinam  de  Indicationibus  et  de  Impressionibus.  As^ 
siffnatio  PliyBiognomiad  et  Interpretationis  Somniorum  Nsr 
tunJiiun  DoctrvfUB  de  Indicationilnu. 

Si  qnis  me  (Bex  optime)  ob  aliquid  eorum  qusB  propositi  ant 
deinceps  proponam  impetat  ant  vulneret^  (prseterquam  quod 
intiB  prsBffldia  Majestatis  tu»  tutus  esse  debeam^)  sciat  is  se 
contra  morem  et  disciplinam  militias  facere.  Ego  enim  bucci- 
nator tantum,  pugnam  non  ineo;  unus  fortasse  ex  iis  de  quibus 
Homeras, 

Xatftfrf  Kqpvxcc,  Aio^  a/ycXot  t)ii  cat  AvSptHy :  ^ 

bi  enim  inter  hostes,  etiam  infensissimos  et  acerbissimos,  ultro 
citroque  inTiolati  ubiqne  oommeabant^  Neqne  vero  nostra 
bnccina  homines  adrocat  et  excitat  ut  se  mutuo  contradictio- 


1  Horn.  IL  i.  334. 
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nibus  proecindanty  aut  secum  ipei  praelientur  et  digladientur ; 
sed  potius  ut  pace  inter  ipsoe  facta  conjunctis  yiribus  so  adver- 
6110  Naturam  Benim  oomparent,  ejusqae  edita  et  munita  ca- 
piant  et  expugnent,  atque  fines  imperii  homani  (quantum  Deus 
Opt.  Max.  pro  bonitate  sua  indulaerit)  proferant 

VeniamuB  nunc  ad  earn  scientiam  ad  quam  nos  ducit  oracu- 
lum  antiquum;  nempe  ad  scienUam  nostri,  Cui,  quo  nuigis 
nostra  intersit,  eo  incumbendum  est  diligentius.  Hasc  scientia 
Homini  pro  fine  est  scientiarum ;  at  Naturae  ipsius  portio  tan- 
tum.  Atque  hoc  pro  regula  ponatur  generali;  quod  omnes 
scientiarum  partitiones  ita  intelligantur  et  adhibeantur,  ut 
Bcientias  potius  signent  aut  distinguant  quam  secent  et  divel- 
lant;  ut  perpetno  evitetur  Solutio  Continuitatis  in  Scientiis. 
Hujus  etenim  contrarium  particulares  scientias  steriles  reddidit, 
inanes,  et  erroneas ;  dum  a  fonte  et  fomite  communi  non  alun- 
tur,  sustentantur,  et  rectificantur.  Sic  yidemus  Ciceronem 
oratorem  de  Socrate  et  ejus  schola  conquerentem,  quod  hie 
primus  Philosophiam  a  Bhetorica  disjunxerit;  unde  fajcta,  sit 
Bhetorica  ars  loquax  et  inanis.^  Constat  similiter  sententiam 
Copemici  de  Botatione  Terr»  (qus  nunc  quoque  inyaluit), 
quia  phsnomenis  non  repugnat,  ab  Astronomicis  Principiis  non 
posse  revinci;  a  Naturalis  tamen  Philosophia)  Principiis,  recte 
positis,  posse.  Artem  denique  Medicam  videmus,  si  a  Natundi 
Philosophia  destituatur,  empiricorum  praxi  baud  multum  pne- 
stare.  Hoc  igitur  posito,  accedamus  ad  Doctrinam  de  Homxne. 
Ea  duplex  est  Aut  enim  contemplatur  Hominem  segrega- 
tum,  aut  congregatum  atque  in  societate.  Alteram  hanun 
Philosophiam  Humanitatis,  alteram  Civilem  vocamus.  Philo- 
sophia Humanitatis,  sive  Humana,  ex  partibus  similibus  illis, 
ex  quibus  Homo  ipse,  consistit ;  nempe  ex  scientiis  quas  ciica 
Corpus,  et  ex  scientiis  quas  circa  Animam  versantur.  Verum 
priusquam  distributiones  particulares  persequamur,  constitua- 
mus  scientiam  unam  generalem  de  Natura  et  Statu  Hominis; 
digna  enim  certe  res  est  ut  emancipetur  haec  scientia  et  in 
scientiam  seorsum  redigatur.  Confioitur  autem  ilia  ex  iis  rebus 
qu83  sunt  tarn  corpori  quam  animse  communes.  Bursus,  luec 
scientia  de  Natura  et  Statu  Hominis  distribui  potest  in  duas 
JMurtes;  attribuendo  alteri  naturam  hominis  indivisam,  alteri 
vinculum  ipsum  anim»  et  corporis ;  quarum  primam  doctrinam 
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de  Persona  Hominis,  eecundam  doctrinam  de  Foedere  voca- 
bimiis.  Liquet  autem  haBC  omnia^  cum  sint  communia  et  mixta, 
primse  iUi  divisioni  scientiarum  circa  Corpus  et  scientiarum 
circa  Animam  versantium  assignari  non  potuisse. 

Doctrina  de  Persona  Hominis  duas  res  prsBcipue  complecti- 
tur ;  contemplationes  scilicet  de  Miseriis  Humani  Generis,  et  de 
ejusdem  Praerogativis  sive  Excellentiis.^  Atque  deploratio 
hmnanarum  aerumnarum  eleganter  et  copiose  a  compluribus 
adomata  est,  tarn  in  scriptis  philosopbici&  quam  theologicis. 
Estque  res  et  dulcis  simul  et  salubr^ 

At  ilia  altera  de  Praerogativis  digna  visa  res  nobis,  quae  inter 
Desiderata  proponatur.  Elegantissime  certe  Pindarus  (ut  ple- 
rumque  solet)  inter  laudandum  Hieronem  ait,  eum  decerpere 
summitates  ex  omnibus  virtutibtis,^  Equidem  plurimum  ad 
magnanimitatem  et  humanum  decus  conferre  posse  putarem,  si 
tdtimitates  (ut  loquuntur  Scholastic!)  sive  summitates  (ut  Pin- 
darus) humanae  naturae  colligerentur ;  prascipue  ex  historian 
fide ;  illud  est,  quid  ultimum  et  supremum  fuerit  quo  unquam 
humana  natura  per  se  ascenderit,  in  singulis  et  corporis  et 
animi  dotibus.  Quanta  res,  quae  de  Caesare  narratur,  quod 
amannensibus  quinque  simul  dictare  sufFecerit?  Quin  et  ex- 
ercitationes  illas  antiquorum  rhetorum,  Protagoras,  Gorgiae; 
etiam  philoeophorum,  Callisthenis,  Posidonii,  Cameadis, — ut  de 
quoTis  tbemate  in  utramque  partem  ex-tempore  disserere  ele- 
ganter et  copiose  potuerint, — ^Ingenii  Humani  Vires  baud  parum 
nobilitant.  Kes  autem  usu  minor,  at  ostentatione  et  facultate 
fortasse  major,  quam  de  Archia  magistro  suo  memorat  Cicero ; 
eum  magnum  numerum  optimorum  versuum,  de  its  rebus  qu<B  turn 
offerentur,  potuisse  dicere  ex'tempore,^  Tot  millibus  hominum 
nomina  reddere  potuisse  Cyrum  aut  Scipionem,  magnum  memO' 
rim  decus.^  At  yirtutum  moralium  palmae  non  minus  celebres, 
quam  intellectualium.  Quantam  rem  in  exercitio  patientia  ex- 
bibet  bistoria  ilia  vulgata  de  Anaxarcho,  qui  quaestioni  et  tor- 

*  Ftascal  has  finely  expressed  the  essential  connexion  which  subsists  between  them. 
**  Toates  ces  mis^res,"  he  remarks,  speaking  of  man's  life,  "  prouvent  sa  grandeur, 
ee  sont  miseres  de  grand  seigneur,  miseres  d*un  roi  d^poss^d^."^  Pnw^i  prem. 
pwtie. 

«  Mnd.  Olymp.  I  20.  ■  Cicero,  pro  Archii,  c;  S. 

*  Xenophon  says  that  Cyrus  knew  the  names  of  aU  the  officers  (iiy^fji^^s)  in  his 
army ;  later  writers  go  much  ikrther,  and  affirm  that  he  knew  the  names  of  all  his 
Boldiera.  Compare  Valerius  Max.  via  7.  with  Xenophon's  statement,  Cyrop.  v.  8. 
The  same  exaggeration  occurs  in  Solinus,  c.  6. :  **  Cyrus  memorise  bono  darul^  qui  in 
excrdttt  cui  numeroaissimo  prafuit  nominatim  slngulos  alloqueretnr.'*  The  Scipio 
here  mentioned  is  Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus.     Vide  Solin.  ubi  sup.  or  FJny,  vii.  34. 
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iMDtiB  sul^tiie  Ungiiam  (indioii  qiem)  dentiiMis  fuwstMlit,  ^ 
in  oe  tjcaimi  ezspoit.^  Neque  tdi^antia  eedit  (lioefc  digutale 
plurimam),  quod  sflBCulo  noetco  aooidit  in  Bmgiindo  quodam, 
Principis  AuraaonesDUs  interfectore.*  Is  vir^  ferreiB  flagel- 
latoB  et  fompibuB  ignitis  laoeratnsj  niiUum  procBiiB  geoutam 
edidit ;  quinetiam  com  forte  fractom  aliqiiid  desaper  in  caput 
4Mlf»Ai>i:ifl  jciguq^iain  incideEety  uatulatoB  jam  nebulo  et  in  Hiediis 
tormentiB  risit;  qui  tamen  paulo  ante^  cum  cinciani  capiUitn 
quoe  geetabat  tondeientur,  fleyerat.  Ardmi  quoque  mora  fen^ 
nitoB  et  tecuritat,  sub  iptum  tempui  taoriis,  in  pluiibne  eutuit; 
qualb  f uit  ilia  oentoxionis  apud  Tadtum.  I0  cum  a  milite,  qui 
eum  ex  impecato  oooiBunu  easety  juberetur  ut  eervioea  pem- 
geret  fortiter,  Utinam  (inquit  ille)  tu  tarn  foriiter  fenoM^  At 
Joannes  Dux  Saxonis,  cum  inter  ludum  aoaochorum  diptoma, 
quo  nex  ejus  in  poeterum  diem  mandabatnr,  aHalnm  caset, 
adrtantem  quondam  ad  se  vocayit,  et  BubxideoB,  Sptcta^  inquit, 
atim  turn  patiores  partes  ludi  hujus  teneam.  Iste  ensm  (ad  eoUn* 
Borem  innuens),  me  wwrtuoyjactabii  suae  peHores  parties  fuisse.^ 
Noster  vero  Momsj  Anglim  Cancellaziufl^  cum  [nidie  quo  mori* 
turuB  eseet  tonsor  ad  ieum  veniret  (miasna  scilioet  ad  hoc,  ne 
forte  capillitio  promiflso  easet  apud  populum  in  apecAacolo  au- 
serabilior)  eumque  interrogaret  num  tondeii  jdaceret,  renuit; 
atque  ad  tonaorem  veraua,  Hxhi^  inquiti  cum  rege  de  eapite  meo 
controversia  est;  antequam  vero  ilia  termmata  fueriiy  nanptue  in 
Ulud  nan  f adorn.  Quin  et  idem,  aub  ipaum  mortb  artafailum, 
postquam  jam  caput  in  truncum  fatalem  redinaaaet,  nuuau  se 
paululum  erexit,  et  barba  quia  ei  erat  promiaaior  leniter  amota. 
At  certe  Iubc,  inquit,  nan  qffendit  regenL  Yemm,  ne  hoc  loeo 
longiorea  aimua,  aati^  patet  quid  velimua ;  nempe  ut  Mvnaeida 
Natur(B  HumantBt  yi]:e9que  ejua  et  yirtutea  ultinuB,  tarn  aunu 
quam  corporia^  in  yplnmen  aliquod  ooUigantur;  quod  fiierit 

*  The  story  Is  somewbBt  difftontly  told  by  Dlogen.  Laert  Iz.  59 ;  but  In  Fttsy 
and  Valerius  Mazfmof  we  Hud  it  related  at  in  the  text  A  timUar  ttoiy  Is  told  of 
Leanui  In  J£Uan*s  HUt.  Far, 

*  The  nenon  refened  to  Is  Ijalthawr  Qcnrd  of  nanche  Cont^  vlio  abot  WBUam 
JQL  Prince  of  Qraoge  at  X^Ut  in  1684.  Tide  BUioin  GMnk  du  Aye  Bom, 
T.  384. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  zv.  67.  In  the  same  qiirit  Giordano  Brano  toM  his  Judges  thai  tt 
might  well  be  that  they  Itad  l^lt  more  fear  in  condemning  him  than  be  In  hearing 
himself  condemned. 

*  The  Elector  of  ^ony,  of  whom  this  story  is  told,  wai»  In  1547,  incaolvly  coiw 
demned  to  death  by  Charles  Y.    The  fentenoe  was  not  fvecatad ;  and  U 1 
fill  whether  the  Emperor  ever  intended  that  it  sboold  be. 

According  to  De  Thou,  the  Elector,  after  makiag  tone  nnark  OD  the  ] 
injustice,  resumed  and  won  the  game. 
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ostar  Fadlomim  de  Humams  Trinmphifl*  Qtta  in  re  institatam 
^alerii  Maadmi  et  C.  Plmii  pFobamus,  diligentiam  et  judidom 
^omm  requirimns. 

Qnantum  ad  doctrioam  de  Fcedere,  eive  de  Communi  Yin* 
yalo  AnJBMB  et  Corporis^  ea  in  dnas  partes  Iribui  possit*  Quern* 
idmodum  eoim  inter  foederatoa  mtereedunt  et  mutua  renim 
doanun  conununicatio  et  mntna  ofBda,  me  fceditB  istnd  animsB  et 
corporis  dnabtts  similiter  rebns  continetur ;  nimirum  nt  desori- 
batur  qndmodo  hoBc  duo  (Anima  scilicet  et  Corpus)  se  nrneem 
deteffont ;  et  gnamodo  invicem  in  se  agtmt ;  Notitia  sive  Indicar 
tiooe^  et  Impressione*  Harum  prior  (descriptio  scilicet,  qualis 
posait  haberi  notilia  de  anima  ex  habitu  corporis,  aut  de  corpore 
ex  accidentibus  animi)  duas  nobis  peperit  artes;  utramque 
Fnedkstionis;  inquisitionibus,  alteram  Aristotelis  alteram  Hip* 
pocratis,  decorataoL  Quanquam  autem  tempera  recentiora  has 
artes  superstitiosis  et  phantasticis  mixturis  p<^ueiint;  repur* 
gatse  tamen  ac  in  integrum  restitvtci,  et  fundamentum  habent 
in  natura  solidum,  et  fructum  edunt  ad  yitam  eommunem 
utikm.  Prima  est  Ffaysiognomia,  qusB  per  corporis  lineamenta 
animi  indicat  propensiones ;  altera  Somniorum  Naturalium  In* 
terpretatio,  qua  corporis  statum  et  dispositionem  ex  animi 
agitaiionibus  detegit  In  harum  priore,  partem  nonnullam 
desiderari  perspicia  Siquidem  Aristoteles  ingeniose  et  solerter 
corporis  fiftbricam,  dum  quiescit,  tractavit;  eandem  in  motu 
(nimirum  gestos  corporis)  omisit;  qui  tamen  n<m  minus  artis 
obaenrationibus  subjiciuntur,  et  maforis  sunt  usus.^  .Etenim 
lineamenta  coiporis  animi  inclinatioues  et  propensiones  gene* 
vales  OBtendunt ;  oris  autem  et  pardum  motus  et  gestus^  in* 
flviper  adittts  et  tempera  et  pr»sentis  dispositionis  et  yoluntatiB 
cogna  deolanati  Ut  enim  aptissbnis  atque  elegantissimis  Ma- 
jestatis  tusD  verbis  utar.  Lingua  aures  ferii,  ffestut  vero  oeuhi 
aUoqwituT^  Hoc  vero  bene  norunt  veteratores  complures  et 
astati  homines,  quorum  ocuii  in  aliorum  vultu  et  gestibus  ha- 
bitant»  idque  in  commodum  suum  trahont;  utpote  in  quo  fbr 
cultatia  et  prudentise  sua  pars  maxima  vertatur.     Nee  sane 

>  The  pbcfsioSBoniical  roetbod  of  AriBtotle  oodbMs  ebkilf  in  tndag  the  veMmUttMH 
which  exist  between  difEerent  kindi  of  animals  and  dUf^nt  indl?ldiialf  of  the  human 
flpedes ;  a  method  followed  \if  Uter  writen,  particuhffly  O.  B.  Porta,  and  Lebnm,  whoie 
Olustnttons  of  his  theory  are  weU  known,  thongh  the  esny  which  they  acoomiwnied 
wens  to  bare  been  lost. 

•  "For  as  the  tongue  speikeUi  to  the  etfes,  so  deeth  the  gettcve  speite  to  the  eyes 
of  the  audltoar." —  BtuiKeon  Doron,  book  ill.     J.  S, 
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n€gari  potest  hoc  ipsnm  simulalioniB  in  altero  indicein  ease 
mirificum^  et  monere  homines  optime  de  electionibus  temporom 
et  opportunitatum  adenndi  penonaa;  qpm  ctviliB  pradentas 
pan  est  non  parva.  Nemo  autem  putet  hujusmodi  soleitiam 
aliquid  quidem  valere  ciica  homines  individnos,  sob  regvla, 
autem  non  cadere ;  nam  ad  nnum  fere  modom  omnes  ridemiis, 
et  ploramns,  et  erabescimus^  et  irontem  oontrahimus ;  et  eic  (nt 
plurimum)  de  motibus  sabtilioribus.  Si  qnis  autem  hie  Chiio- 
manti»  meminit,  sciat  rem  esse  prorsus  vanam,  et  in  hujusmodi 
semKmibus  quos  tiactamus  nee  dignam  quidem  que  nominetor. 
Quod  vero  ad  S<Mnniorum  Naturalium  Interpretationem  attinet, 
res  est  quorundam  hiboribus  pertractata,  sed  plurimis  ineptiis 
scatena.  Dlud  tantum  in  pmeentia  innuo,  basim  illam  huic  rei 
qua  maxime  est  solida  non  substemi.  Ea  hujusmodi  eat:  ubi 
idem  fit  ab  interna  causa  quod  fieri  quoque  solet  ab  externa, 
actus  ille  extemus  transit  in  sonmium.  Similis  est  stomachi 
oppressio  ex  crasso  vapore,  atque  incubitu  ponderiis  extemi; 
itaque  qui  incubo  hiborant  pondus  sibi  superimponi,  magno 
cum  apparatu  ctrcumstantiarum,  somniant.  Similis  yiscerum 
pensilitas*  ex  fluctuum  agitatione  in  man,  et  ex  flatu  drca 
prnoordia  oollecto ;  itaque  hjpocfaondriaci  ssepius  navigationes 
et  agitationes  super  aquas  somniant.  Sunt  et  innumera  id 
genus. 

Posterior  pars  doctrins  Foederis  (quam  Impressionem  norni- 
navimus)  in  artem  nondum  redacta  est ;  sed  obiter  tantom  et 
carptimuter  alios  traotatus  aliquando  intervenit.  Ilia  eandem 
antistrophen  cum  priori  habet  Quippe  duo  conaiderat:  aut 
quamodo,  ei  gutmsquey  humares  et  temperamentum  corporis  immu' 
tent  anmam,  in  eamque  off  ant ;  aut  rursus,  qnomodo  et  quausjme 
aninuB  ptusiones  vel  apprehensiones  immutent  corpus,  et  in  Ulud 
Of  ant?  Horum  prius  in  re  medica  interdum  tractari  Tidemus; 
at  id  ipsum  se  miris  modis  religionibus  inseruit.  Pharmaca 
enim  prnscribunt  medici,  qusB  morbis  animse  persanandis  inaer* 
viant,  ut  in  curationibus  manise  et  melancholi»;  quinetiam 
medicinas  porrigunt  ad  animum  exhilarandum,  ad  cor  muniea- 
dum,  atque  inde  fortitudinem  augendam,  ad  ingenium  acuen- 
dum,  ad  memoriam  roborandam,  et  similia.  At  diastao,  et 
delectus  ciborum  et  potuum,  et  ablutiones,  et  alifle  circa  corpus 

*  By  «*vi8ceruin  pensUltas  "  Bacon  means  their  not  being  supported  from  below,  but 
merely  banging  ftxNn  their  attachments.  See,  tn  illostntion  of  thia  phrase,  the  M» 
Siftvarirm  (733> 
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observanldiB^  in  secta  PyihagonDorum,  et  in  haBreei  Manichaso- 
rum,  et  in  lege  Mahometi,  onmem  modum  superantb^  Ordina- 
tionea  qnoque  legb  casremonialis  Bangniniw  et  adipis  esum 
prohibentes;  ac  animalia  munda  ab  immundis  distinguentes 
(quatenus  ad  cibi  nsum),  et  plorimie  sunt  et  pnecisse.  Imo 
Cfariatiana  fides  ipsa  (quamvis  a  cffiremoniarum  nnbe  libera 
et  serena)  usum  tamen  retinet  jejuniormn,  abstinentiarum,  et 
alianim  lenun  quie  ad  corporis  macerationem  et  humiliationem 
speotant,  tanqnam  rerom  non  mere  ritualium  sed  etiam  fiructuo- 
sarom.  Atqni  radix  omnium  hnjusmodi  prteceptionum  (pneter 
ipsam  caeremoniam,  et  exendtium  obedientiie)  in  hac  re  con- 
si&tit,  de  qua  loquimur;  nimirum,  quod  anima  compatiatur 
corporL*  Si  quis  autem  judicio  infirmior  existimet  istas  cor- 
poris 11}  animam  impressiones  aut  immortalitatem  anim®  in 
dubium  revocare  aut  imperio  animse  in  corpus  derogare,  levi 
dabitationi  leye  responsum  suffecerit.  Exempla  petat  vel  ab 
infante  in  utero  matris,  qui  simul  cum  matris  affectibus  compa- 
titur',  et  tamen  e  corpore  matris  suo  tempore  excluditur ;  vel  a 
monarclus,  qui,  licet  potentes,  a  servorum  impetu  quandoque 
flectuntur,  salva  interim  majestate  sua  regia. 

Jam  quod  ad  partem  redprocam  (de  Anima  et  affectibus 
ejus  in  Corpus  agentibus),  ilia  quoque  in  medicina  locum  inve- 
niL  Nemo  enim  medicus  est  paulo  pnidentior,  quin  Accidentia 
Animi,  ut  rem  maximi  ad  sanationes  suas  moment!,  qiueque 
omnia  alia  remedia  plurimum  yel  adjuvet  vel  impediat,  con- 
sideret  et  tractet^  At  aliud  quidpiam,  quod  hue  pertinet,  parce 
admodum,  nee  pro  rei  vel  subtilitate  yel  utilitate,  inquisitum 
est;  quatenus  sdlicet  (missis  affectibus)  ipsa  imaginatio  animm, 
vel  cogitaHo  perquam  fixa^  et  veluH  in  fidem  quandam  exaltata, 
vaUat  ad  irnmutandum  corpus  tmoffinantis  f  Quamyis  enim  yim 
habeat  ad  nocendum  manifestam,  baud  tamen  inde  sequitur 
pari  potentia  praeditum  esse  ad  subyeniendum ;  non  magis 
herde  quam  si  quis  conduserit,  quoniam  reperitur  aliquis  aer 
ita  pestilens  ut  subito  interimat,  debere  quoque  esse  aliquem 
aerem  ita  salubrem  ut  decumbentem  subito  restituat.     Atque 

>  AU  thete  are  probaUy  tiirpaMed  by  the  Institatei  of  Menii»  to  fkr  as  they  rehite  to 
the  way  of  Ufe  of  the  Brahmins. 

'  The  difficulty  of  canodving  the  nature  of  the  reciprocal  Influence  of  the  mind 
and  body  led  to  its  being  altogether  rqected  by  lialebranche  and  by  Leibnits.  See 
the  Tkeodietea  of  the  latter  for  a  statement  of  the  three  theories,  namely  that  of  phy- 
sical Influence,  that  of  occasional  causes,  and  that  of  pre-established  harmony. 

*  Having  probably,  as  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  tells  us,  the  same  guardian  angeL  See 
hia  5.  T.  i.  US.  5. 
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hec  inqaiedtio  nobilie  profecto  eseet  qsqb  ;  verom  (ut  ait  Socrates) 
natatare  Delio  indiget^  quia  meigitur  in  ppoffuado.'  RunuB 
inter  has  doctrinas  de  Fcedere,  sive  eonsensibtts  animsd  et  cor* 
porisy  no&  aUa  foerit  magis  neoessaria  qiiam  ilia  disqniaitio  de 
Sedibus  j^c^riis  et  Domiciliis  qu»  singula  AxiimsB  Faoultates 
habent  in  Corpore  ejosque  O^ganis.  Quod  genus  scientis  qui 
sectati  foerint^  noii  desunt;  sed  quie  habeotur  in  plarisque  ant 
eontroveisa  snnt  ant  leviter  inquisita ;  ut  mi^ori  dUigentia  et 
acomine  opus  sit.  Nam  sententia  introducta  a  Platone^  qua 
Intellectus  in  Cerebro,  tanquam  in  azee,  coUocatus  est ;  Ani- 
mositas  (quam  iUe  satis  imperite.  Izaoundiam  Tooairit,  cum 
Tumori  et  Superbi»  sit  pn^^ior)  in  Corde;  Concufnscentia 
autem  et  Sensualitas  in  Jecinote;  neque  pr(»rsus  oontemnenda 
est  neque  cupide  recipienda.'  fiuxsus,  nee  coUocatio  facul- 
tatum  illarum  intellectualium  (Phantasi»,  Bationis,  Memorise) 
secundum  Ventriculos  Cerebri,  erroris  expers  est  Atque 
doctrinam  de  Natura  Hominis  indiyisap  ac  etiam  de  Fcedere 
Animi  et  Corporis,  ezplicaTimus. 


CAPUT  IL 


Partitio  DoctrintB  circa  Carptu  Hamims  in  Medicinam,  Cosmo* 
ticam,  Athleticam,  et  Yoluptariam.  Partitio  Medicine  in 
Officia  tria:  viz.  in  Conservationem  Sanitafis,  Curationem 
Morborom,  et  Prolongationem  Vita :  qnodque  pars  postrema 
de  ProhngeOi&ne  Vit<B  disfunffi  debeat  a  daehm  reUquig. 

DocT&iNA  ciroa  Corpus  Hominis  eandem  reoipit  diviakMiem, 
quam  bona  corporis  ipstus  quibus  iasorvit.  Bona  oozporis 
humani  quaiuor  sunt;  Sanitas,  Forma  sive  Pulehritudo,  Vires, 
Yoluptas.  Totidem  igitur  86ienli»;  Medicina^  Coemetica, 
Athletioa,  et  Yoluptaria,  quam  Tacitus  aj^p^at  erudOum 
luxum,* 

Medicuia  ars  inpriiais  nohilis,  et  ex  genoosisama  prosapia 
secundum  poetas.  Illi  enim  introduzeruntrApollinem  prima- 
rium  medicinas  deum ;  cui  filiiun  dederunt  iEsculapium,  deum 

^  SocntCB  iB  nid  to  haye  remarked  on  a  treatise  by  Heraetttoi,  tbat  It  required  a 
Ddlan  diver.  The  remark  "has,  however,  alio  been  ascribed  to  Cntn.  SeelHoK. 
Laert  U.  22.  and  is.  12. 

■  Se«  the  Tlmsoi,  p.  71.  '  T«e.  Ann.  zvi.  IS. 
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itidem  et  medicmn  professorem ;  qtdppe  cum  Sol  in  natura- 
libiu  sit  yit»  author  et  fons,  Medieus  ejusdem  conservator  et 
tspqnaiTi  scatorigo  altera.  At  decus  knge  illustiias  aocedit 
medieiiw  ex  operibus  Servatoris,  qui  et  aninue  et  corporis 
ine£cu8  fnit ;  et  sicnt  animain  doctrine  mud  oodestis,  ita  corpus 
miracnlonun  suQarum,  objectum  Toluti  pvopciiun  constitait. 
Naaquam  emm  legunns  miracufaun  aliquod  ab  eo  patratom 
conoa  faonstes  ant  pecunias  (pnster  unieuni  quo  tributum  redde* 
retur  Casaii),  sed  tantum  circa  corpus  humaaum  ant  conser* 
vandum  aut  sustentandnm  aat  penasiandnm. 

Bubjectum  istnd  MedicinflD  (CSorpns  niminun  Htunannm)  eat 
onuiibus  qus  natnra  procreavit  marime  est  capaz  lemedii; 
sed  Tidssim  illnd  remedium  mmrime  est  obnozium  enori. 
Eadem  namqne  subjecti  subtilxtas  et  Tarietas,  ut  magnam 
medendi  facuhatem  pnBbet,  sic  magnam  etiam  abenandi  fiuoi* 
litatem*  QjaodrcA,  qnemadmodum  an  ista  (pnesertim  quo 
nunc  babetur  modo)  inter  precipue  conjeoturales,  ita  inqui* 
sitio  ejfls  reponenda  est  inter  summe  ardnas  et  aeouratas. 
Neque  propterea  cum  Paiaeelso^  et  Alchymistis  ita  deaipi- 
mua,  nt  putemus  inTeniri  in  corpcre  bumano  que  singulis 
uniFenntatis  remm  speciebus  (steUis,  mineralibus,  et  aliis) 
retqwrndftant,  sicnt  ilU  £ftbnlantar;  leviter  et  orassa  Minerva 
trsdnoentes  famblema  illud  ▼etenim  {quod  homo  esset  Micros 
eownms  sive  epitome  totius  mnndi)  ad  hoc  commentum  snum, 
Vermm  nifailominus  hue  res  reditu  ut  (quod  ocooepimns  dicere) 
noQ  inveniator  inter  corpora  nataraUa  aliqvod  tarn  multipUciter 
oompositnm  quam  Corpus  Humanunb  Yideauis  enim  faerbas 
et  plantas  ex  term  et  aqua  nntriri ;  animalia  ex  herbis  et  firucti* 
bus ;  Hominem  Tero  ex  camibus  ipsorum  animalinm  (quadra- 
pednm^  avium,  piscium);  etiam  ex  berbis,  giunis,  fimctibus, 
snods  et  liquoribus  variis;  non  sine  mnltiplioi  oommixtiane, 
conditura,  et  proparatione  horum  corporum^  priasquam  homini 
fiint  in  dbum.  Adde  quod  animalihus  vivendi  modus  ait  sim- 
plicior^  affectusque  qui  in  corpus  agant  pauciores  et  ad  unum 
fere  modum  operantes;  ubi  Homo  loda  Imbitationum,  exerdita- 
tiombus,  affectibud,  sonmo  et  -vigiiiis,  Ticee  prope  infinitas  varia- 
mm  mutationum  subit.  Usque  adeo  verum  est,  imam  inter 
res  e»teras  CSorpcris  Humani  masasm  marime  fisnnentatam  et 
ex  plorimis  coagmentatam  esse.  At  Anima  eontiia  edbstantia* 
rum  est  simpliciasima,  ut  non  male  cecinerit  ille ; 

*  See  note  3.  ii.  389.  —  J,S. 
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—  pnrainqQe  reliquit 
^thereum  sensum,  atqne  aorai  simplicis  ignem.^ 

Uiide  minime  est  miiandiim^  Animam  sic  collocatam  reqmem 
non  inyenire ;  juxta  axioma  illud^  Motum  rerum  extra  locum  esse 
rapzdum^  placidum  in  loco.  Verum  ut  ad  rem  redeamus.  Yaria 
ista  et  erabtilis  Corporis  Humaai  compoeitio  et  fabrica  effedt^  ut 
sit  instar  organi  mosica  operosi  et  ezquisiti,  quod  harmonia  sua 
facile  ezcidit.  Quare  apud  poetas,  summa  ralione^  Muaca 
cum  Medicina  in  Apolline  conjun^tur;  quia  similis  fere  sit 
utriusque  artis  Genius;  atque  in  eo  consistat  plane  media 
officium^  ut  sciat  humani  corporis  lyram  ita  tendere  et  pulsare 
ut  reddatur  concentus  minime  discors  et  insuavis.  Eigo  de- 
mum  ista  subjecti  inconstantia  et  varietas  artem  reddidit  magis 
conjecturalem ;  ars  autem  tarn  conjecturalis  cum  sit,  locum 
ampliorem  dedit  non  solum  errori,  verum  etiam  impostune. 
Siquidem  omnes  aliie  propemodum  artes  et  scientis  virtute  sua 
et  functione,  non  successu  aut  opere^  judicantur.  Advocatum 
ipsa  agendi  et  dicendi  &cultas,  non  exitus  causes^  commendat; 
gubemator  navis  davi  tenendi  peritia^  non  expeditionis  for- 
tuDa^  se  probat.  At  Medicus^  et  fortasse  politicus,  yix  habent 
^tiones  aliquas  proprias  quibus  specimen  artis  et  virtntis  sam 
liquido  ezhibeant ;  sed  ab  eventu  prsecipue  honorem  aut  dedecus 
reportant,  iniquissimo  prorsus  judicio.  Quotus  enim  quisque 
novit^  aBgroto  mortuo  aut  restitute,  item  republica  stante  vel 
labante,  utrum  sit  res  casus  an  consilii?  Fit  itaque  sspissone 
ut  impostor  pabnam,  virtus  censuramy  referat.  Quin  ea  est 
hominum  infirmitas  et  credulitas,  ut  saepenumero  agyrtam  aut 
sagam  docto  medico  prsBponant.  Quare  poetsB  oculati  plane  et 
perspicaces  fuisse  videntur,  cum  ^sculapio  Ciroem  sororem 
dederunt,  utrumque  e  Sole  prognatum;  sicut  habetur  in  ver- 
sibus;  de  .SIsculapio  Phoebigena, 

.  Hie  repertorem  medicinie  talis  et  artis 
Fulmine  Fhoebigenam  Stjgias  detmsit  ad  undas;' 

et  similiter  de  Circe  Solis  filia, 

Dives  inaooessis  ubi  Soils  filia  lucis 

Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in  lamina  cedrom.' 

Omnibus  enim  temporibus,  fama  et  opinione  vulgi,  sagas  et 
aniculffi  et  impostores  medicorum  quodammodo  rivales  fuere,  et 

'  VIrg.  ^n.  vi  747.  «  Viig.  Mn.  viL  772.  "  Ylrg.  Mb,  HI  1 1. 
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de  curationum  celebritate  cum  iifidem  fere  certanmt.  Ex  hoc 
die  sodes  quid  sequitur?  Nempe  ut  medici  ita  eecum,  quem- 
admodum  Salomon  in  re  graviori.  Si  unus  et  stulti  et  mens 
eoentus  erit,  quid  mihi  prodest  quod  mqjorem  sapientitB  dedi 
operamf^  Equidem  medicis  minus  succenseo,  si  s»penumero 
vacent  alicui  alteri  studio  quod  adamant,  magis  quam  arti  suse 
proprifB.  Invenies  etenim  inter  eos  poetas,  antiquarios,  criticos, 
rhetores,  politicos,  theologos,  atque  in  iis  artibus  magis  quam 
in  professione  propria  erudites.  Neque  hoc  fit,  ut  arbitror, 
quia  (ut  quidam  declamator  contra  scientias  medicis  objicit) 
habeant  quie  sibi  obversentur  objecta  tam  fosda  et  tristia,  ut 
animum  ad  alia  abducere  iis  omnino  sit  opus;  (nam  qui  ho- 
mines sint  nihil  humani  a  se  alienum  putent  '.*)  sed  ob  hoc  ipsum 
de  quo  nunc  agimus ;  nempe  quod  arbitrentur  parum  ipsis  in- 
teresse  vel  ad  existimationem  vel  ad  lucrum,  utnun  artis  suse 
mediocritatem  an  perfectionem  in  ea  majorem  assequantur. 
McuHbi  enim  taedia,  vit®  dulcedo,  spei  fallacia,  et  amicorum 
commendatio,  efficiunt  ut  homines  facile  in  medicis  qualibus- 
cunque  fiduciam  collocent.'  Verum  si  quis  hsec  attentius 
perpendat,  ea  potius  ad  culpam  medicorum  quam  ad  culpas 
excusationem  spectant.  Neque  enim  spem  abjicere,  sed  vires 
potius  intendere  debuerant.  Nam  si  cui  placet  observalionem 
expergefacere  suam  et  paulatim  circumspicere,  etiam  ex  exem- 
plis  obviis  et  familiaribus  facile  deprehendet  quantum  obtineat 
imperii  Intellectus  Subtilitas  et  Acumen  in  varietatem  sive 
Materia^  sive  FormaB  Berum.  Nil  magis  yarium  quam  homi- 
num  fiunes  et  vultus ;  eorum  tamen  discrimina  infinita  retinet 
memoria ;  imo  pictor  ex  pauculls  colorum  testis,  acie  oculi  usus 
et  yi  phantasifB  et  manus  constantia,  omnium  fades  qui  sunt, 
fuerunt,  atque  etiam  (si  coram  reprsBsentarentur)  qui  futuri 
sunt,  penicillo  imitari  ac  describere  posset.  Humana  Yoce  nil 
magis  yarium;  hujus  tamen  discrimina  in  singulis  personis 
facile  intemoscimus ;  quinetiam  non  desunt  moriones  et  panto- 
mimi  quidam,  qui  quotquot  libuerit  reddere  sciunt  et  ad  yiyum 
exprimere.  Nil  magis  yarium  quam  soni  articulati,  yerba 
scilicet;  yia  tamen  inita  est,  ea  reducendi  ad  paucas  literas 
alphabetL     Atque  illud  yerissimum  est,  non  ex  eo  quod  mens 

1  Ecdet^  a  15. 

'  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puta" —  7^.  Heautotiy  U  1.  25. 
*  **  Tant  que  les  hommes  mourront  et  aimeront  k  TivTe,"  is  the  remark  of  a  Flench 
writer,  *<  le  mMedn  sera  railU  et  bien  pay^.** 
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kuuuuw  dt  imiMM-Biibtitis  aut  capax^  perjdeadtatoe  et  aotttalepBiaB 
in  acMntiis  {dexumque  provenire;  sed  ex  eo  potins^  quod  ob* 
jectiim  nimifl  in  vemoto  collocatiim  ait.  Siont  enim  sensos 
pvooul  ah  objecto  diflotoB  plnrimum  falHtnr,  debite  ^propin- 
qnatm  mnt  mnltami  emA ;  ita  fit  in.  intellectxu  Solent  aiitem 
bominea  natonmatanquam.  ex  pnaaha  turn  et  alonge  deapioesre, 
et  area  ganflralia  ntminra  ooeupari;  qnando  si  deacendese  pla- 
onerit,  et  ad  paortknlaria  aooedere,  reaqne  ipaaa  attentioa  et 
diligentins  inaptcere,  mapB  vera  et  otflia  fieret  oomprebenaa 
Itaqne  hugna  inoomnBodi  remedimn  non  in  eo  sothun  est,  nt 
organnm  ipsun  yel  acnant  vel  roborenty  Bed  omul  nt  ad  ob- 
jeotnm  piopiaa  aoeedanti  Ideoqne  dubitandmn  nan  eat  qnin  A 
madieiy  miaaia  panliqMBr  istia  genesalSbna^  natoraa  obviam  iie 
TeHent^  compotea  cgna  fierent^  d»  quo  ait  poeta, 

Et  qnoniam  yariant  morbi,  Tariabiimis  artes ; 
MSlte  mall  apeoiea,  milte  aalvtts  enmt^ 

Quod  eo  magis  facere  debent^  quia  philoaophiaB  ipsse  quibos 
innituntur  medid,  sive  methodici  dye  cbymici^  (medicina  autem 
in  philosophia  non  fundata  ree  infirma  est,)  parvi  rerera  sunt* 
Quare  si  nimia  generalia,  licet  vera  forent,  hoc  vitium  habeant, 
quod  non  bene  homines  ad  actionem  deducant;  certe  ma^us  est 
periculum  ab  illis  generalibus  quo  in  se  falsa  sunt,  atque  looo 
deducendi  seducunt. 

Medicina  igitur  (uti  perspezimus)  adhuc  taliter  comparata 
est,  ut  fuerit  magis  ostentata  quam  elaborata,  etiam  mag^s  ela- 
borata  quam  amplificata;  cum  laboresineam  insumpti  potius  in 
drculo  quam  in  progressu  se  exercuerint.  I^urima  enim  in  ea 
Tideo  a  scriptoribus  iterata,  addita  pauca.  Earn  in  tres  partes 
dividemus,  quse  tria  ejus  officia  nominabimus.  Primum  est 
Conservatio  Sanitatis ;  secundum  Curatio  Morborum ;  tertium 
Frolongatio  Vitas.  At  istud  postremum  non  videntur  medici 
tanquam  partem  principalem  artis  sute  agnoyisse,  yenim  idem 
reliquis  duobus  satis  imperite  immiscuisse.  Putant  enim,  si 
propulsentur  morbi  antequam  ingruant,  et  curentur  postquam 
inyaserint,  prolongationem  yit»  ultro  sequi.  Quod  licet  minime 
dubium  sit,  tamen  parum  acute  prospiciunt  horum  utrumque  ad 
morbos  tantum  pertinere,  et  ad  earn  solummodo  yitss  prolonga- 
tionem quffi  a  morbis  abbreyiatur  et  intercipitur.     Atqui  filum 

^  Bacon  hem  mohably  InfeenttoDaUy  deviatea  from  the  oiigbia],  in  which  the  flnt 
llDe  is,  Et  quonlam  rariant  animi,  Tariamua  et  artee.    yUe  OrM.  JUmmL  jtmor»  Sib 
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ipeum  vitfe  prodocere^  ac  mortem  per  reeolulaoiiem  simplicem  et 
atrophiam  senilem  seoBim  obrepentem  ad  tempiiB  suamioyere, 
argmnentum  est  quod  nemo  ex  medicis  pro  dignitate  tractaTit. 
Neque  vero  snbeat  anhnoft  bominum  iUe  senipiiliiB,  a<5  si  hiec 
res  fato  et  DiTinss  ProTidentisa  comraiasa  in  arti»  ofBcimn  et 
mnnus  jam  pHnimn  a  nobi»  revocaretur.  Frovidentia  enim 
proeoldubio  mortes  quaaoanque,  siye  ex  Tiolentia  sive  ex  morbb 
sive  ex  deenrsa  {Biatie^  pariter  regit;  neqne  tamen  ideo  prce- 
venlionea  et  remedia  exoludit  Are  autem  et  indnstria  hnmana 
natune  et  fato  non  nnperant,  sed  subministrant.  Vermn  de 
hac  parte  paulo  post  dicemus;  hsdc  tantum  interea  prsBfali^  ne 
quia  tertinm  istnd  offioium  medicince  cum  duobns  prioribus 
(qnod  fere  adhuc  factns  est)  imperite  confundat 

Quod  ad  officium  tuendcs  sanitatis  attinet(ex  offlciis  prasdictis 
Medicinfld  primum),  multi  de  eo  scripserunt,  cum  in  aliis  rebus 
satis  imperite,  turn  nimium  (ut  aarbitounur)  delectui  ciborum, 
minus  quam  par  est  quantitati  eorum,  tribuentes.  Quin  et  in 
quantitate  ipsa,  tanquam  philosophi  morales,  mediocritatem 
nimis  laudarunt;  cum  et  jejunia  in  oonsuetudinem  yersa  et 
yictoa  liberalis  cui  quia  assoeyerit  melius  sanit«tem  tueantur 
quam  iat»  medioeritates  qu»  Naturam  ignayam  fere  reddunt, 
neque  exoessns  neque  iodigeirtiie  cum  opus  fuerit  patientem. 
Exerdtationum  autem  species  qu»  in  sanitate  tuenda  plurimum 
pollent,  nemo  ex  medicia  bene  distinxit  aut  annotavit ;  cum  yix 
inyeniator  afiqua  inclinatio  in  morbum  qusB  non  exereitatione 
quadam  propria  corrigi  poesit.  Morbis  renum  globonun  lusus 
conyenit,  pulmonum  sagittatio,  stomadii  deambulatio  et  gestation 
atque  aliis  aHe.  Yerum  com  base  pars,  de  Yaletndinis  Conser^ 
yatione,  secundum  totnm.  tcactota  sit,  defectus  minotes  persequi 
non  est  nostri  institnii. 

Qnod  yero  ad  Curaiumem  Morbarum  attinet,  ilia  demum 
pars  est  Medicinsd  in  qua  pfairimum  laboris  insumptum  est, 
licet  fiructu  satis  tenui.  Continet  autem  doctrinam  de  morbis 
quibus  corpus  Iramanum  subjicitnr ;  una  cum  eorundem  causis, 
sympiomatibiis,  et  medelis.  In  hoc  secundo  ojffi<no  medimns^, 
muka  sunt  quie  desiderantur.  Ex  his  pauca  sed  maxime 
insignia  proponemus,  quse  enumerasse  satis  duxerimus  absque 
aliqua  ordinis  aut  methodi  lege. 

Primum  est,  intermissio  diligentiie  illins  Hippocratis,  utilis 
admodum  et  accuratas,  cui  moris  erat  narratiyam  componere 
oasuum  circa  aegrotos  specialium;  referendo  qualis  foisset  morbi 
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natura,  qualis  medicatio^  quails  eyentos.^  Atque  hixjus  rei 
nactis  nobis  jam  exemplum  tarn  proprium  atque  insigne,  in 
eo  scilicet  yiro  qui  tanquam  parens  artis  habitus  est,  minime 
opus  erit  exemplum  aliquod  forinsecum  ab  alienis  artibus 
petere;  veluti  a  prudentia  jurisconsultorum,  quibus  nihil 
antiquius  quam  illustriores  casus  et  novas  decisiones  scriptiB 
mandarey  quo  melius  se  ad  futuros  casus  muniant  et  instruant 
Istam  proinde  Continuationem  Medicinalium  Narrationum  de- 
nderari  video;  pnesertim  in  unum  corpus  cum  diligentia  et 
judicio  digestam;  quam  tamen  non  intelligo  ita  fieri  debere 
amplam,  ut  plane  vulgata  et  qu»  quotidie  obveniant  ezcipiat 
(id  enim  infinitum  quiddam  esset^  neque  ad  rem) ;  nee  rursns 
tam  angustam^  ut  solmnmodo  mirabilia  et  stupenda  (id  quod  a 
nonuullis  factum  est)  oomplectatur.  Multa  enim  in  modo  rei 
et  circumstantiis  ejus  nova  sunt,  qua&  in  genere  ipso  nova 
non  sunt.  Qui  autem  ad  observandum  adjiciet  animum,  ei 
etiam  in  rebus  quse  vulgares  videntur  multa  observatu  digna 
occurrent 

Item  in  Disquisitionibus  Anatomicis  fieri  solet,  ut  qu» 
corpori  humane  in  universum  competant,  ea  diligentissime 
usque  ad  curiositatem  et  in  Tninimifl  quibusque  notentur;  at 
circa  vaiietatem  qu»  in  diversis  corploribus  reperitnr,  medi- 
coram  diligentia  fatisdt  Ideoque  Anatomiam  Simplicem 
luculentissime  tractari  assero,  Anatomiam  Comparatam  desi- 
derari  statuo.  Partes  enim  singulas  recte  perscrutantur 
homines,  earamque  consistentias,  figuras,  situs;  sed  illarum 
partium  diversam  in  diversis  hominibus  figuram  et  conditionem 
minus  observant.  Atque  hujus  omissionis  causam.non  aliam 
esse  arbitramur,  quam  quod  ad  primam  inquisitionem  inspectio 
unius  aut  alterius  anatomi»  sufficere  possit;  ad  posteriorem 
vero  (qu»  comparativa  est,  et  casum  recipit)  necesse  est  ut 
plurimarum  dissectionum  attenta  et  perspicax  observatio  ad- 
hibeatur.  Prior  etiam  res  est,  in  qua  homines  docti  in  prse- 
lectionibus  suis  et  in  coetu  astantium  se  jactare  possunt;  at 
secunda  ea  est,  quae  tacita  et  diutina  experientia  tantum  acquiri 
potest  niud  interea  minime  dubium  est,  quod  intemarum 
partium  figura  et  structura  parum  admodum  extemorum 
membrorum  varietali  et  lineamentis  cedat ;  quodque  oorda  aut 
jecinora  aut  ventriculi  tam  dissimilia  sint  in  hominibus^  qmun 

>  See  nippocntes  Be  Epidemiit,  of  which  however,  only  the  first  and  third  iMoki 
appear  to  be  hla.    The  other  fire  alao  contain  a  varietj  of  caaea, 
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ant  frontes  aut  nasi  sut  aures.  Atque  in  his  ipsis  differentiis 
partium  intemarum  reperiuntur  saepiua  camtB  continentes  ^ 
multorum  morborum;  quod  non  attendentes  medici  humores 
interdum  minime  delinqnentes  criminantur ;  cum  ipsa  mechanica 
partis  alicujus  fabrica  in  culpa  sit.  In  quorum  morborum 
cura  opera  luditur^  si  adhibeantur  medicinas  alterantes  (quia 
res  alterationem  non  recipit) ;  sed  emendanda  res  est,  et  ac- 
commodanda  seu  pallianda  per  yictus  regimen  et  medicinas 
familiares.  Similiter,  ad  Anatomiam  Comparatam  pertinent 
accuratse  observationes  tam  humorum  omnigenum,  quam 
yestigiorum  et  impressionum  morborum  in  corporibus  yariis 
dissectis.  Etenim  Humores  in  anatomiis  tanquam  purgamenta 
et  fastidia  fere  prastermitti  solent ;  cum  tamen  inprimis  neces- 
sarium  sit  notare  quales  et  quam  multiplices  sint  humorum 
differentium  species  (non  nimium  in  hac  re  tribuendo  divi- 
sionibus  eorum  receptis)  qui  in  corpore  humano  aliquando 
inveniantur;  et  in  quibus  cavitatibus  et  receptaculis  quilibct 
ipsorum  sedes  et  nidulos  suos  figere  potissimimi  soleat ;  quoque 
juvamento,  aut  damno;  atque  his  slmilia.  Itidem  vestigia  et 
impressiones  morborum,  et  interiorum  partium  ab  iis  Isesiones 
et  devastationes,  in  diversis  anatomiis  cum  diligentia  notanda ; 
nempe  apostemata,  ulcera,  solutiones  continuitatis,  putrefacti- 
ones,  exesiones,  consumptiones ;  rursus,  contractiones,  exten- 
siones,  conyulsiones,  luxationes,  dislocationes,  obstructiones, 
repletiones,  tumores;  una  cum  omnibus  materiis  praetema- 
turalibus  quae  in  corpore  humano  inveniuntur  (veluti  calculis, 
camo8itatibus,tuberibus,  yermibus,  ethujusmodi);  ha&c(inquam) 
omnia^  et  his  similia,  per  eam  quam  diximus  Anatomiam 
Comparatam  et  multorum  medicorum  experimenta  in  unum 
collata,  magna  cum  cura  perquiri  et  componi  debent  At 
Varietas  ista  Accidentium  in  Anatomicis  aut  pcrfunctorie 
tractatur,  aut  silentio  praeteritur. 

De  illo  vero  altero  defectu  circa  Anatomiam  (nempe  quod 
non  fieri  consueverit  in  corporibus  vivis)  quid  attinet  dicere? 
Hes  enim  hasc  odiosa  et  barbara,  et  a  Celso  recte  damnata.^ 
^eque  tamen  illud  minus  verum   est  (quod   annotatum  fuit 

'  This  phrase  is  taken  from  Celsus:  **Igitur  hi  qui  rationalem  medicinam  profl- 
Centiir  hsec  neceflsaria  esse  proponunt :  Abditarum  et  morbos  continentium  causarum 
notitiaii],  deinde  evidentlam,**  &c. —  CdnUy  Prafatio, 

*  **IiicideTe  autero  yivorum  corpora  et  crudele  et  sapervacuum  est**—  Ceitua^ 
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a  piiBcis)  poro8  complures  et  meatus  et  pertusioiieS)  qii»  sunt 
ex  sabtilioribus,  in  anatomicis  dissectionibua  non  oomparere; 
qaippe  qua  in  cadayeribufl  oodudontur  et  latent  >  com  in 
viventibuB  dilatentur,  et  poesent  esse  conspicui.^  Itaqne  ut 
et  usui  oonsttlatur  simul  et  humanitati,  non  est  omnino  lejici- 
enda  Anatomia  Viyorum,  neque  ad  foituitas  chirttX]^oorum 
inspectiones  (quod  Celsus  fecit)  lemittenda;  cum  hoc  ipeum 
bene  expediri  pomt  per  dissectionem  brutorum  viyonim  quae, 
non  obstante  suarum  partium  dissimilitudine  ab  kmnanis,  huk 
inquisitioni  adhibito  judicio  eatisfacere  possinU* 

Item  in  inquisitione  illorum  de  McHrbis,  inyeniunt  mwbos 
complures  quos  insanabUe$  decemunt^  alios  jam  inde  a  prin- 
cipio  morborum,  alios  post  talepi  quampiam  periodum.  Its 
at  L.  Syll«  et  Triumyirorom  proecriptioues  res  nihil!  fherint 
praB  medicorum  proscriptionibus,  per  quas  tot  homines  iniquia- 
simis  edictis  morti  dedunt;  quorum  tamen  plurimi  nunore 
cum  diffioultate  eyadunt,  quam  illi  olim  inter  proscriptiones 
Bomanas.  Neque  igitur  dubitabo  inter  Desiderata  reponere 
opus  aliquod  de  Curationibus  Morborum  qui  habentur  pro 
Insanabilibus ;  ut  eyocentur  et  excitentur  medici  aliqui  ^regii 
et  magnanimi^  qui  huio  open  (quantum  largitur  natora  rerum) 
incumbant ;  quando  hoc  ipsum,  istos  marbos  pranundare  wa- 
nabiles^  neglectum  et  incuriam  yeluti  lege  sanciat»  et  igno- 
rantiam  ab  infamia  eximaU  ! 

Item,  ut  paulo  ulterius  insistam;  etiam  plane  censeo  ad  j 
officium  medici  pertinercj  non  tantum  ut  sanitatem  restituat, 
yerum  etiam  ut  dolores  et  cruciatus  morborum  mitiget; 
neque  id  ipsum  solummodo  cum  iUa  mitigatio  doknisy 
yeluti  symptomatis  periculosi^  ad  conyalescentiam  fiiciat  et 
conducat ;  imo  yero  cum^  abjecta  prorsus  omni  saaitatb  spe, 
excessum  tantum  prsdbeat  e  vita  magis  lenem  et  placidonL 
Siquidem  non  parya  est  foelidtatis  pars  (quam  sibi  tantopere 

*  This  dlfllculty  is  ilmost  entiiely  remoTed  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
msklng  anatomical  prepaFstioos  has  been  brought.  *  Berengario  of  CaipU  who  died  at 
Ferrara  in  1550,  is  said  to  ha?e  been  the  first  perMn  who  made  use  of  iiuectioiia  in 
order  to  render  the  vessels  visible.  He  employed  water  (probably  coloured )  lor  thk 
purpose.  Swammerdsm  wss  the  fint  to  iqject  with  wax.  In  one  branch  of  anatomy, 
namely  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  the  osseous  parts,  the  use  of  madder  in  t^ 
food  of  the  living  animal  has  led  to  very  curious  results.  It  stains  the  poctiODS  of  hooe 
developed  during  its  use -of  a  bri«bt  red.  Dnhaniel  was  the  flnt  to  use  this  means  of 
studying  the  growth  of  bone.     Flourens  has  also  employed  it, 

'  Even  this  In  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  appears  to  stand  arack  la 
need  of  an  apology ;  and  it  is  satisftaory  to  find  that  one  of  our  best  anatomiits  seesu 
o  thinl  so.     I  refer  to  Brodle's  Phytiohgkal  Enqmiriu. 
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precari  solebat  Augustus  Cassar)  ilia  Euthanasia  ^;  quas  etiam 
obsenrata  est  in  excessu  Antonini  Pii^  quando  non  tam  mori 
videretur  quam  dulci  et  alto  sopore  excipi.  Scribitur  etiam 
de  Epicuro,  quod  hoc  ipsum  sibi  procuraverit;  cum  enim 
morbus  ejus  haberetur  pro  desperato,  yentriculum  et  sensus 
meri  largiore  haustu  et  inguigitatione  obruit;  imde  illud  in 
epigrammate^ 

hinc  Stygias  ebrius  hausit  aquas.' 

Vino  scilicet  Stygii  laticis  amaritudinem  sustulit.  At  nostris 
temporibus  medicis  quasi  religio  est,  aegrotis  postquam  deplorati 
sint  assidere ;  ubi  meo  judicio,  si  officio  suo  atque  adeo  huma- 
nitati  ipsi  deesse  nolint,  et  artem  ediscere  et  diligentiam  pne- 
stare  deberent,  qua  animam  agentes  facilius  et  mitius  e  vita 
demigrent.  Hanc  autem  partem,  inquisitionem  de  Euthanasia 
Exteiiori  (ad  differentiam  ejus  Euthanasias  quae  animas  praepa- 
rationem  respicit)  appellamus,  eamque  inter  Desiderata  repo- 
nimus. 

Item  in  Curationibus  Morborum  illud  generaliter  destderari 
reperio;  quod  medici  hujusce  aetatis,  licet  Generales  Intentiones 
Curationum  non  male  persequantur,  Particulares  tamen  Medi- 
cinas  quas  ad  curationes  morborxim  singidorum  proprietate 
quadam  spectant,  aut  non  bene  norunt  aut  non  religiose 
observant.  Nam  medici  traditionum  et  experientias  probatas 
fructum  magistralitatibus  suis  destruxerunt  et  sustulerunt; 
addendo  et  demendo  et  mutando  circa  medicinas,  prout  iis 
libitum  fuerit;  et  fere  pharmacopceorum  more  t^uid  pro  quo 
substituendo ;  ita  superbe  imperantes  medicinas,  ut  medicina 
non  amplius  imperet  morbo.  Demptis  enim  Theriaca  et  Mi- 
thridatio  et  fortasse  Diascordio  et  Confectione  Alkermes  ^  et 
pauds  aliis  medicinis,  ad  nulla  fere  certa  pharmaca  se  religiose 

'  **  Fere  quotics  audittet  cito  ac  nullo  cruclatu  defunctam  quempiam  sibl  et  suis 
cMoKM'lair  eimilem  (hoc  enim  et  verbo  uti  solebat)  precabatur." — Suei.  in  Aug, 
c.  99. 

And  so  when  life*8  sweet  fable  ends 
His  soul  and  body  part  like  friends, 
Ko  quarrels,  murmurs  —  no  delay  — 
A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  then  away. 

CaAsuAw  :  Lines  prefixed  to  the  English 
translation  of  Comara, 

*  See  for  this  story  Diog.  lAert  x.  16. ;  the  words  quoted  are  the  end  of  the  mo- 
dem Latin  version  of  an  epigram  there  given.  The  original  contains  nothing  which 
corresponds  to  the  word  e&n'iM,  which  in  the  more  recent  editions  of  Diog.  Laert.  is 
replaced  by  latitu.     Oassendi  in  his  essay  on  Epicurus  substitutes  protinus, 

*  Theriaca,  from  which  treacle  is  a  corruption,  is  the  name  of  a  noatrum  in?ente<l  by 
Androjnacbns,  who  was  physician  to  Nero.  For  an  account  of  the  history  and  coroposiUon 
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et  severe  astringunt.  Nam  medicamenta  ilia  quae  in  offici- 
nis  prostant  venalia,  potius  in  prompta  sunt  ad  intentiones 
generales^  quam  accommodata  et  propria  ad  curationes  par- 
ticulares;  siquidem  speciatim  nullum  morbum  magnopere 
respiciunt;  verum  generatim  ad  obstructiones  aperiendas, 
concoctiones  confortandas^  intemperies  alterandas  pertinent 
Atque  hinc  prascipue  fit,  ut  empirici  et  vetulss  saspenumero 
in  curandis  morbis  foelicius  operentur  quam  medici  eruditi; 
quia  medicinarum  probatarum  confectionem  et  oompositionem 
fideliter  et  scrupulose  retinent.  Equidem  memini  medicum 
qnendam  apud  nos  in  Anglia,  practica  celebrem^  religione 
prope  Judseum,  librortun  lectione  tanquam  Arabem,  soUtum 
dicere,  Medici  vestri  Europtei  sunt  quidem  vin  docti:  ted  nan 
norunt  particulares  curationes  morborum.  Quinetiam  idem 
ludere  solebat,  parum  decore,  dicendo,  Medicos  nostros  simi- 
les  esse  Episcopis :  ligandi  et  solvendi  claves  habere,  et  nihil 
amplius.  Sed  ut  serio  quod  res  est  dicamus;  plurimum 
referre  censemus,  si  medici  aliqui,  et  eruditione  et  practica 
insigniores,  opus  aliquod  conficiant  de  medicinis  probatis 
et  expcrimentalibus  ad  morbos  particulares.  Nam  quod  spe- 
ciosa  quis  ratione  nixus  existimet  decere  medicum  doctum 
(habita  ratione  complexionis  segrorum,  SDtatis,  tempestatis 
anni,  consuetudinum,  et  hujusmodi)  potius  medicinas  ex  tem- 
pore aptare,  quam  certis  aliquibus  prssscriptis  insistere;  id 
fallax  res  est,  et  experientise  non  satis  attribuit,  judicio  plus 
nimis.  Sane  quemadmodum  in  republica  Romana  dyes  erant 
utilissimi  et  optime  compositi  qui  aut  consules  populo  favebant, 
aut  tribuni  in  partes  senatus  inclinabant ;  ita  in  hac  materia  de 
qua  agimus  medicos  eos  probamus  qui  aut  in  magna  eruditione 
traditiones  experientiae  plurimum  faciunt,  aut  in  practica  insigni 
methodos  et  generalia  artis  non  aspemantur.  Modificationes 
vero  medicinarum  (si  quando  sit  opus  eas  adhibere)  potius  in 
Tehicidis  earum  exercendas  sunt,  quam  in  ipso  corpore  medi- 
cinarum; in  quo  nil  noyandum,  absque  eyidenti  necessitate. 
Hanc  igitur  partem,  quse  de  Medicinis  Authentids  et  Positivis 
tractet,  desiderari  statuimus.     Bes  autem  est,  quad  tentari  non 

of  mithridatlcum,  see  Celsus,  v.  23.  The  InyenUoQ  of  what  was  called  diascordiani  Is 
ascribed  to  Fracastorius,  who  speaks  of  it  as  «  Diascordlum  nostnmi  *'  In  his  D€  Camt, 
Morb,  Cur,  ill.  7.  The  confection  of  Alkermes  in  its  original  form  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  Mesn^,  an  Arabian  physician.  About  Bacon's  time  what  was  called 
mineral  kermes,  which  was  a  preparation  of  antimony,  was  a  popular  medicine,  bat  it 
8  probable  that  he  here  refers  either  to  the  ccnfection  of  Mesn^  or  to  some  modifica- 
tion of  it 
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debet  absque  acri  et  severo  judicio^  et  tanquam  in   synodo 
medicorum  selectorum. 

Item  inter  prsBparationes  medicinarum,  mirari  subit  (prse- 
sertim  cum  Medicinse  ex  Mineralibus  a  Chymicis  in  tantum 
evectsB  et  celebratas  sint^,  cumque  tales  medicinse  tutius 
adhibeantur  ad  exteriora  quam  intro  sumantur)  neminem 
adhuc  inventum^  qui  per  artem  Thermas  Naturales  et  Fontes 
M edicinales  imitari  annixus  fuerit ;  cum  tamen  in  confesso  sit 
thermas  illas  et  fontes  Tirtutes  suas  ex  venis  mineralium,  per 
quas  permeant^  nancisci;  quinetiam^  in  manifestum  hujus  rei 
documentum^  bene  norit  humana  industria  discemere  et  distin* 
guere  per  separationes  quasdam  ex  quo  genere  mineralium 
hujusmodi  aquie  inficiantur;  veluti  an  ex  sulphure^  vitriolo, 
chalybe^  ant  aliquo  simili  ?  Qusb  naturalis  aquarum  tinctura, 
si  ad  artificiosas  compositiones  reduci  posset,  fuerit  in  potestate 
hominis  et  plura  genera  earum  prout  usus  postulat  efScere^  et 
temperamentum  ipsarum  pro  arbltrio  regere.  Hanc  igitur 
partem^  de  Imitatione  Katur»  in  Balneis  Artificialibus  (re 
proculdubio  et  utili  et  in  promptu)  desiderari  censemus. 

Ne  Tero  singula  scrupulosius  exequamur  quam  vel  instituto 
nostro  vel  hujusce  tractatus  naturse  convenit,  claudemus  hanc 
partem  defectus  alterius  cujusdam  enumeratione,  qui  maximi 
nobis  videtur  momenti ;  nimirum  quod  medendi  ratio,  quis  ob- 
tinuit,  sit  nimio  plus  compendiosa  quam  ut  insigne  aliquid  aut 
arduum  pnestare  possit.  Etenim  judicio  nostro  opinio  fuerit 
magis  blanda  quam  vera,  si  quis  existimet  medicamentum 
aliquod  tam  potens  aut  fcelix  fieri  posse,  ut  usus  ejus  simplex 
curatioiii  alicui  grandiori  sufficiat.  Mirabilis  profecto  foret 
oratio  quss  pronunciata,  aut  etiam  saspius  repetita,  vitium 
aliquod  animo  penitus  insitum  aut  inveteratum  corrigere  aut 
tollere  possit.  Longe  certe  abest.  Yerum  quae  in  natura 
eximie  possunt  et  poUent,  sunt  ordo,  prosecutio,  series,  vicissi- 
tudo  artificiosa.  Quse,  licet  majus  quoddam  in  prsecipiendo 
judicium  majoremque  in  parendo  constantiam  requirant,  tamen 
eflPectuum  magnitudine  abunde  rem  compensant.  Etsi  autem 
ex  (^era  medicorum  quotidiana,  quam  invisendo,  assidendo, 
prasscribendo,  sagrotis  prsestant,  putaret  quispiam  baud  segniter 
ipsos  curationem  persequi  atque  in  eadem  certa  quadam  via 

>  The  school  of  medicine  of  which  Paracelsus  was  the  head  distinguished  itself  from 
tbe  OalenJstfl,  who  had  chiefly  recourse  to  vegetable  decoctions  and  infusions,  by  the 
use  of  mineral  medicines.    This  school  has  been  called  that  of  the  latro-chcimists. 

QQ  3 
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insbtere;  tamen  si  qois  ea  qu»  pnescribere  et  ministrare 
soleant  medici  acutius  introspiciat^  inventet  pleraqne  yacilla- 
tionis  et  incoiifltaiitiflB  plena^  et  quas  ex  tempore  excogitentur 
et  in  mentem  illis  veniant  absque  certo  aliquo  ant  pnBviso 
ourationis  tramite.  Debnerant  antem  etiam  ab  initio,  post 
morbum  bene  perspectum  et  cognitum,  seriem  cuiandi  ordinatam 
meditari ;  neqne  ab  ea  absque  gravi  causa  discedere.  Atque 
sciant  pro  certo  medici,  posse  (exempli  gratia)  tria  fbrtasse  aut 
quatuor  medicamenta  ad  morbum  aliquem  gravem  curandum 
recte  praescribi,  qu»  debito  ordine  et  debito  intervallo  sumpta 
curationem  prsBStent ;  quorum  singula  si  per  se  tantum  sume- 
rentur,  aut  si  ordo  inverteretur,  aut  intervallum  non  servaretur, 
fuerint  prorsus  nocitura.  Neque  tamen  id  vohmius,  ut  omnis 
scrupulosa  et  superstitiosa  curandi  ratio  in  pretio  sit  taaquam 
optima  (non  magis  quam  omnis  via  arcta  ma  At  ad  emlum) : 
verum  ut  seque  recta  sit  via,  ac  arcta  et  difficilis.  Hanc  autem 
partem,  quam  Filum  Medicinale  vocabimus,  desiderari  pommus. 
Atque  haec  ilia  sunt,  quaa  in  doctrina  medicinse  de  Curatione 
Morborum  desideramus;  nisi  quod  restet  unicum,  quod  plu- 
ris  est  quam  ilia  omnia.  Desideratur  nimirum  Philosophia 
Naturalis  Vera  et  Activa,  cui  Medicinse  scientia  inasdificetur. 
Ca&terum  ilia  non  est  hujusce  tractatus. 

Tertiam  partem  MediciniB  posuimus  illam  de  Prohnga^ne 
VitiBy  qu»  nova  est,  et  desideratur;  estque  omnium  nobilissima. 
Si  enim  tale  aliquid  inveniri  possit,  non  versabitur  tantum  me- 
dicina  in  curationum  sordibus,  nee  medici  ipsi  propter  neces- 
sitatem  solummodo  bonorabuntur ;  sed  utique  propter  donum 
mortalibus  ex  terrenis  quasi  maximum,  cujus  poterint  esse 
secundum  Deum  dispensatores  et  administri.  Licet  enim  Mun- 
dus  homini  Christiano  ad  Terram  Promissionis  contendenti 
tanquam  Eremus  sit,  tamen  in  Eremo  ipso  profiscentibuB  cal- 
ceos  et  vestes  (corpus  scilicet  nostrum^  quod  animas  looo 
tegminis  est)  minus  atteri,  Grratiao  Diyinao  munus  quoddam 
asstimandum.  Hac  de  re,  quia  est  ex  optimis,  eamque  inter 
Desiderata  posuimus,  ex  more  nostro  et  Monita  dabimus  et 
Indicia  et  Prsecepta. 

Primo  monemuSi  ex  scriptoribus  circa  hoc  argumentum  nemi- 
nem  essci  qui  aliquid  magni,  ne  dicamus  aliquid  sani,  repererit. 
Aristoteles  certe  commentarium  de  hoc  edidit  perpusillum,  in 
quo  nonnihil  inest  acuti ;  quod  ipse  omnia  esse  vult,  ut  solet.^ 

*  Ari8totle*8  tract  Dt  Long,  f*  Bret,  Ftto,  which,  as  Bacon  remailcs,  is  Tery  brief 
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At  recentioreB  tun  oecitanter  et  superstitiose  de  hoc  scripse- 
ront^  ut  argumentam  ipsum  ob  eorum  yanitatem  tanquam 
yaniim  et  vecors  habm  cceperit. 

Secnndo  manemus,  ipsas  intentiones  quas  hue  spectant  me- 
dicorom  res  nihili  esee^  et  cogitationes  hominum  a  re  potiuB 
abdncere  quam  versus  earn  dirigere.  Sermocinantur  enim^ 
mortem  in  destitutione  calidi  et  hmnidi  consistere;  debere 
itaqiie  calorem  naturalem  confortari^  humorem  autem  radicalem 
foreri.  Perinde  ao  si  hsec  res  jusculis^  aut  lactucis  et  malvis, 
ant  amjdoS  aut  jujubis^  aut  rursus  aromatibus^  aut  vino  gene- 
ro805  aut  etiam  spiritu  vini  et  oleis  chjinici  confici  possit; 
quae  omnia  obsunt^potius  quam  prosunt. 

Tertio  monemus^  at  homines  nugari  desinant,  nee  tam  faciles 
sint  nt  credant  grande  illud  opus^  quale  est  naturae  cursum 
remorari  et  retrovertere,  posse  haustu  aliquo  matutino  aut  usu 
alicujus  pre1aos»  medicinas  ad  exitum  perduci;  non  auro  pota- 
bili,  non  margaritamm  essentiis^  et  similibus  nugis ;  sed  ut  pro 
cerio  habeant  Prolongationem  Vitae  esse  rem  operosam^  et  qua& 
ex  C(»npluribus  remediis  atque  eorum  inter  se  connexione  idonea 
constet.'  Neque  enim  quisquam  ita  stupidus  esse  debet^  ut 
credat  quod  nimquam  factum  est  adhuc,  id  fieri  jam  posse^  nisi 
per  modoB  etiam  nunquam  tentatos. 

Quarto  monemus,  ut  homines  rite  animadvertant  et  distin- 
gnant  circa  ea  quad  ad  vitam  sanam^  et  ea  quae  ad  vitam  lonffam, 
conferre  possunt  Sunt  enim  nonnidla  quae  ad  spirituum  alacri- 
tatem,  et  fimctionum  robur,  et  morbos  arcendos  prosunt ;  quae 
tamen  de  summa  vitae  detrahunt^  et  atrophiam  senilem  absque 
morbis  accelerant.  Sunt  et  alia  quae  ad  prolongationem  vitae  et 
atrophiam  senilem  longius  summovendam  juvant;  sed  tamen 
non  usurpantur  absque  periculo  valetudinis^  adeo  ut  qui  iis 
utentur  ad  prolongationem  vitae  debeant  simul  incommodis 
occurrere,  quae  alioquin  ex  eorum  usu  ,supervenire  possint 
Atque  Monita  hactenus  dedimus. 

relates  to  the  length  of  life  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  even  of  plants.  Sancbex,  a 
Spanish  physidao,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  same  sultiect,  thus  remarks  on  Aristo- 
tle's: **  Adeo  longe  breviterque  disseruit  Arlstoteles,  ut  mlrum  sit  tantum  pbilosophum  * 
taun  indlgnd  rem  banc  tractisse."  Not  long  before  the  publication  of  the  De  Aug- 
mentis,  the  Mtthvtala  Vivax  of  Dornavus  was  printed  at  Hanover ;  it  contains  an  in- 
quiry as  to  tbe  causes  of  antediluvian  longevity ;  Dornavus  reAites  the  notion  that 
the  years  in  which  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  are  stated  are  in  reality  only  lunations, 
by  refi?rriDg  to  their  ages  when  their  first-born  sons  were  begotten. 

*  This  is  manifestly  a  mistake  for  amyh.  Amylum,  or  starch,  is  mentioned  by 
Cclsus  as  one  of  the  <*  cibi  lenes." 

'  The  matter  is  much  simplified  by  the  Schola  Salernitana: 

**  Cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia  crescit  in  horto  ?  "     Regimen  SanilatU 
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Quod  ad  Indicia  attinet ;  tale  hujus  rei  (quam  animo  meti- 
mur)  plasma  est  Conservantur  res  et  durant  duobus  modis ; 
aut  in  Identitate  sua,  aut  perKeparationem.  In  Identitate  sua, 
ut  musca  aut  formica  in  succino ;  flos  aut  pomum  aut  lignum  in 
conservatoriis  nivalibus;  cadaver  inter  balsama.  Per  Kepara- 
tionem,  ut  in  flamma,  et  in  mechanicis.  Opecanti  ad  Prolon- 
gationem  Yitse  utroque  genere  utendum  est  (disjuncta  minus 
possunt),  corpusque  humanum  conserrandum^  quemadmodum 
Inanimata  conservantur,  ac  rursus  quemadmodum  Flamma  con- 
servatur,  ac  denique  quadantenus  ut  Mechanica  conservantur. 
Tres  igitur  sunt  ad  prolongandam  vitam  intentiones ;  Retarda- 
tio  Consumptionis,  Probitas  Beparationis,  et  Renovatio  ejus 
quod  cocpit  veterascere.  Consumptio  fit  a  duabus  Depraedatio- 
nibus ;  depraeilatione  spiritus  innati,  et  deprsdatione  aerb  am- 
bientis.  Prohibitio  utriusque  duplex ;  aut  si  agentia  ilia  fiant 
minus  prsedatoria,  aut  si  patientia  (succi  scilicet  corporis)  red- 
dantur  minus  deprsedabilia.  Spiritus  fit  minus  pnedatoriuB,  si 
aut  substantia  densetur,  ut  in  usu  opiatorum  et  nitratorum,  et  in 
contristationibus ;  aut  quantitate  minuatur,  ut  in  diaetis  Pythago- 
ricis  ^t  Monasticis ;  aut  motu  leniatur,  ut  in  otio  et  tranquilli- 
tate.  Aer  ambiens  fit  minus  praBdatorius,  si  aut  minus  incalescat 
a  radiis  solis,  ut  in  regionibus  frigidioribus,  in  speluncis,  in 
montibus,  et  columnis  anachoretarum ;  aut  smnmoveatur  a  oor- 
pore,  ut  in  cute  densa,  et  in  plumis  avium,  et  in  usu  olei  et 
unguentorum  absque  aromatibus.  Suoci  corporis  redduntor 
minus  depraedabiles,  si  aut  duri  facti  sint,  aut  roscidi  sive  ole- 
osi.  Duri,  ut  in  victu  aspero,  vita  in  frigido,  exercitationibus 
robustis,  balneis  quibusdam  mineralibus.  Roscidi,  ut  in  usu 
dulcium,  et  abstinentia  a  salsis  et  acidis,  et  maxime  omnium  in 
tali  miBtione  potus,  quae  sit  partium  valde  tenuium  et  sub- 
tilium,  absque  tamen  omni  acrimonia  aut  acedine.  Reparatio 
fit  per  Alimenta.  Alimentatio  autem  promovetur  quatuor  mo- 
dis :  per  concoctionem  viscerum  ad  extrusionem  aiimenti,  ut  in 
confortantibus  viscera  principalia;  per  excitationem  partium 
exteriorum  ad  attractionem  aiimenti,  ut  exercitationibus  et 
fricationibus  debitis,  atque  unctionibus  quibusdam  et  balneis 
appropriatis ;  per  praeparationem  aiimenti  ipsius,  ut  lacilius  se 
insinuet  et  digestiones  ipsas  quadantenus  anticipet,  ut  in  va- 
riis  et  artificiosis  modis  cibi  condiendi,  potus  miscendi,  panis 
icrmcntandii  et  horum  trium  virtutes  in  unum  redigendi ;  per 
ooufortatlonem  ipsius  ultimi  actus  assimilationis,  ut  in  somno 
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tempestivo,  et  applicationibus  quibusdam  exterioribus.  £eno- 
vatio  ejus  quod  coepit  veterascere  fit  duobus  modis:  vel  per 
intenerationem  habitus  corporis  ipsius^  ut  in  usu  malacissa- 
tioDum  ex  balneis^  emplastris^  et  unctionibus^  quse  talia  sint  ut 
imprimant,  non  extrahant;  vel  per  expurgationem  succi  ve- 
tens,  et  substitutionem  succi  novi,  ut  in  tempestivis  et  repetitis 
purgationibusj  sanguinis  missionibus,  et  disetis  attenuantibus, 
quae  florem  corporis  restituunt.     Atque  de  Indiciis  hactenus. 

PrsBoepta,  quanquam  ex  ipsis  Indiciis  plurima  possint  deduci, 
tria  tamen  veluti  prsBcipua  sabjungere  visum  est.  PrtBcipimtis 
primo^  ut  prolongatio  yitte  expectetur  potius  a  disetis  statis 
quam  a  regimine  aliquo  victus  familiari,  aut  etiam  a  medica- 
mentorum  particularium  excellentia.  Etenim  quae  tanta  virtute 
pollent  ut  naturam  retrovertere  valeant,  fortiora  plerumque 
sunt  et  potentiora  ad  alterandum  quam  ut  simul  in  aliqua  medi- 
cina  componi,  multo  minus  in  yictu  familiari  intersper^  possint. 
Superest  itaque  ut  seriatim,  et  regulariter,  et  ad  tempora  certa 
et  yicibus  certis  recurrentia,  adhibeantur. 

Secundo  prcBcipimusy  ut  prolongatio  yitae  expectetur  potius 
ab  operatione  in  spiritus,  et  a  malacissatione  partium,  quam  a 
modis  alimentandi.  Etenim  cum  corpus  humanum  ejusque 
fabrica  (missis  extemis)  a  tribus  patiatur,  spiritibus  scilicet, 
partibus,  et  alimentis ;  yia  prolongationis  yitae  per  alimentandi 
modes  longa  est,  atque  per  multas  ambages  et  circuitus ;  at  yiae 
per  operaliones  super  spiritus  et  super  partes  multo  breviores 
sunt,  et  quibus  citius  ad  finem  desideratum  pervenitur;  eo 
quod  spiritus  subito  patiantur  et  a  yaporibus  et  ab  affectibus, 
quae  miris  modis  in  eos  possunt;  partes  item  per  balnea  aut 
imguenta  aut  emplastra,  quae  subitas  etiam  impressiones  faciunt. 

Tertio  prcBcipimuSy  quod  malacissatio  partium  per  exterius 
fieri  debet  per  Consubstantialia,  Imprimentia,  et  Occludentia. 
Consubstantialia  enim  beneyolo  partium  amplexu  libenter  exci- 
piuntur,  et  proprie  malacissant.  Imprimentia  autem  et  yir- 
tutem  malacissantiiun,  tanquam  yehicula,  facilius  et  altius 
deducunt,  atque  ipsa  partes  nonnihil  expandunt  Occludentia 
autem  yirtutem  utrorumque  retinent  et  paulisper  figunt,  et 
perspirationem,  quae  est  res  malacissationi  opposita  (quia  hmni- 
dum  emittit),  cohibent.  Itaque  per  haec  tria,  (sed  potius  ordine 
disposita  et  succedentia,  quam  commixta,)  res  absolyitur.  In- 
terim in  hac  parte  monemus,  non  cam  esse  intentionem  malacis- 
sationis  ut  nutriat  partes  per  exterius,  sed  tantum  ut  eas  re^dat 
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magiB  idoneas  ad  nutriendum*  Quidqiiid  enim  magia  aridani 
est^  minus  est  activum  ad  aasimilandiun*  Atque  de  Prol<mga- 
tione  YitflB,  quie  est  pars  tertia  Medicine  noviter  ascripta,  base 
dicta  unt.^ 

Yeniamus  ad  Cosmeticam^  qiue  certe  partes  habet  civiles, 
partes  nirsns  effceminatas.  Corporis  enim  mnnditia  et  decor 
bonestus  recte  ezistimatur  promanare  a  modestia  qnadam  mo- 
rum,  et  a  reyerentia;  inprimis  eiga  Deum,  cujus  creatarae 
sumus ;  tum  erga  societatem,  in  qua  degimus ;  turn  etiam  eiga 
nosmetipsoB,  qnos  non  minus,  imo  magis,  quam  alios  revereri 
debemus.  Yerum  adulterina  ilia  decoratio,  quae  fucos  et  pi- 
gmenta  adbibet,  digna  certe  est  illis  defectibus  qui  earn  semper 
comitantur ;  cum  non  sit  aut  ad  fallendum  satis  ingeniosa^  aot 
ad  utendum  satis  commoda,  aut  ad  salubritatem  satis  tata  et 
innocua.  Miramur  autem  pravam  banc  consuetndinem  fucandi 
leges  censorias^  tam  ecclesiasticas  quam  ciriles,  (quffi  alias  in 
luxuriam  circa  vestes  aut  cultus  capillorum  effoeminatoa  admo- 
dum  fuerint  severse)  ita  diu  Aigisse.  Legimus  certe  de  Jeza- 
bele,  quod  pigmentis  faciem  obUverit;  verum  de  Estbera  et 
Juditba  nil  tale  perbibetur. 

Pergamus  ad  Atbleticam.  Earn  sensu  intelligimus  paulo 
largiori,  quam  accipi  consuevit.  Hue  enim  referimus,  quid- 
quid  versatur  circa  conciliandam  qualemcunque  (quam  corpus 
humanimi  suscipit)  Habilitatem ;  sive  sit  Agilitatis,  sive  Tole- 
rantias.  Quarum  Agilitas  duas  babet  partes,  Robur  et  Yeloci- 
tatem ;  ac  Tolerantia  itidem  duas,  Tel  Indigentiarum  Naturalium 
Patientiam,  vel  in  Cruciatibus  Fortitudinem.  Quorum  omnium 
videmus  ssepenumero  exempla  insignia,  in  practica  funambulo- 
rum;  in  duro  yictu  bominum  quorundam  barbarorum;  in 
stupendia  viribus  maniacorum;  et  in  constantia  nonnuUorum 
inter  exquisita  tormenta.  Imo  si  aliqua  alia  reperiatur  facul- 
tas  quse  in  priorem  partitionem  non  cadit  (quaHs  in  Urinatori- 
bus  ssepe  conspicitur^  qui  mirifice  anbelitum  cobibere  poesont), 
ad  banc  ipsam  artem  aggregari  volumus.  Atque  quod  talia 
fieri  quandoque  possint,  manifestissimum  est;  at  philosophia  et 
inquisitio  causarum  circa  eadem  fere  neglecta  jacet ;  banc  iirbi- 
tramur  ob  causam,  quod  bominibus  persuasum  sit  bujusmodi 
magisteria  nature  Si^unmiodo  vel  ex  peculiari  certorum  bomi- 
num indole  (que  sub  disciplinam  non  cadit),  vel  a  diutina  ab 

1  Compare  Bacon's  Historia  Fitte  et  Mortis,  particularly  for  the  view  he  takes  of 
the  depredations  of  the  animal  spirits. 
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annis  usque  puerilibus  consuetudine  (qu»  potiua  imperari  quam 
doceri  solet),  obtinere.  Quod  etsi  verum  prorsus  non  ml, 
tamen  defectus  hujusmodi  rerum  quid  attinet  notare  ?  Certa- 
mina  enim  Oljmpica  jam  diu  cessanmt ;  turn  etiam  in  ejusmodi 
rebus  mediocritaa  sufficit  ad  usum,  excellentia  autem  mercena- 
riiB  cuidam  osteutationi  fere  inservit. 

PoBtremo  acoedimus  ad  Artes  Vohiptarias.  Eao  secundum 
sensus  ipsos  dispertitflB  sunt.  Oculos  oblectat  prsodpue  Picto- 
ria,  cum  aliis  artibus  innumeris  (qu»  ad  magnificentiam  spectant) 
circa  sedificia,  hortoS}  vestes  vasa^  calices,  gemmas,  et  similia. 
Aures  demulcet  Musica^  qute  tanta  yocum,  spiritus,  chordarum, 
varietate  et  apparatu  instructa  est  Olim  etiam  Hydraulica 
pro  Coryphseb  quibusdam  artis  ejus  habita  sunt,  quse  nunc 
prope  obsoleverunt  Atque  artes,  quse  ad  visum  aut  auditum 
spectant,  pr»  aliis  prsecipue  liberales  habitte  sunt.  Sensus  hi  duo 
magiscasti;  scientias  magis  eruditoB;  quippe  qui  etiam  Mathe- 
maticam  veluti  andllam  in  familiis  suis  liabeant.  Etiam  altera 
ad  memoriam  et  demonstrationes,  altera  ad  mores  et  afiectus 
animi  nonnihil  respicit.  Reliquorum  sensuum  oblectationes, 
atque  artes  circa  ipBOs,  minus  in  honore  sunt ;  veluti  luxuri» 
qnam  magnificenti»  propiores.  Unguenta,  odoramenta,  delici® 
et  cupedifld  mensarum,  maxime  autem  incitamenta  libidinis,  re- 
ctius  oensore  quam  doctore  indigent.  Optime  sane  a  quibusdam 
annotatum  est,  nascentibus  et  createntibus  rebuspublicis  artes 
militares  florere,  in  statu  et  culmine  positis  liberales,  at  ad  de- 
clinationem  et  decasum  vergentibus  voluptarias.  Hasc  yero 
aetas  nostra,  vereor  ne  tanquam  in  decasu  foelicitatis  in  artes 
voluptarias  inclinet.  Quare  ista  missa  faciamus.  Cum  Artibus 
Voluptariis  Joculares  copulo.  Deceptiones  siquidem  sensuum 
inter  delectationes  sensuum  reponendse  sunt 

Jam  vero,  transcursb  doctrinis  illis  circa  Corpus  Humanum 
(Medicina,  Cosmetica,  Athletica,  Voluptaria),  illud  obiter  mo* 
nemus:  cimi  in  corpore  humane  tot  res  in  considerataonem 
veniant.  Partes,  Hiunores,  Functiones,  Facultates,  Accidentia; 
cumque  (si  nobis  integrum  esset)  constitui  oportuisset  corpus 
unicum  doctrinss  de  Corpore  Humane,  quss  ista  omnia  com- 
plecteretur  (simile  illi  doctrinse  de  Anima  de  qua  mox  dicemus), 
tamen  ne  artes  nimis  multiplicentur,  neve  veteres  artium  limites 
(plus  quam  necesse  fiierit)  transponantur ;  doctrinam  de  Parti- 
bus  Corporis  Humani,  de  Functionibus,  de  Humoribus,  de 
Bespiratione,  de  Somno,  de  Generatione,  de  Foetu  et  Gesta- 
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tione  in  Utero,  de  Angmentis,  de  Pubertate,  de  Canilie,  de 
Impingaatione^  et  simiiibus^  in  Corpus  Medicinss  recipimus; 
licet  ad  officia  ilia  tria  non  proprie  pertineant ;  sed  quia  Corpus 
ipsum  Hominb  eit  per  omnia  Medicin»  Bubjectum.  Motum 
autem  Yoluntarium,  et  Sensum,  ad  doctrinam  de  Anima  rejici- 
mu8;  Biquidem  AnimsB  partes  in  bis  duobus  sunt  potiores. 
Atque  do  doctrinam,  qute  circa  Corpus  Hominis  versatur,  (quod 
Anim»  pro  tabemaculo  duntaxat  est,)  claudimus. 


CAPUT  III. 


Partitio  PhUosophuB  Humun<B  circa  Animam^  in  Doctrinam  de 
Spiraculo  et  Doctrinam  de  Anima  Se&sibili  sive  Pioducta, 
Partitio  secunda  ejusdem  Philosopkice  in  Doctrinam  de  Sub- 
stantia et  Facultatibus  Animas  et  Doctrinam  de  Usu  et  Ob- 
jectis  Facultatum.  Ajipendices  dtuB  I>octriwB  de  Facultatibus 
Anima;  Doctrina  de  Divinatione  Naturali,  et  Doctrina  de 
Fascinatione.  Distributio  Facultatum  Anima  SensilnUs,  in 
Motum  et  Sensum. 

Yeniamus  ad  doctrinam  de  Anima  Humana ;  e  cujus  thesauris 
omnes  caeter»  doctrinse  depromptee  sunt.  Ejus  duae  sunt  partes; 
altera  tractat  de  Anima  Rationali,  quie  diyina  est;  altera  de 
Irrationaliy  quae  communis^est  cum  brutis.  Notavimus  autem 
paulo  superius  (ubi  de  Formis  loquebamur)  difierentea  illas 
duas  Animarum  emanationes,  quas  in  prima  utriusque  crea- 
tione  se  dant  conspiciendas ;  nimirum,  quod  altera  ortum  ha- 
buerit  a  Spiraculo  Dei,  altera  e  Matricibus  Elementorum. 
Nam  de  Animas  Bationalis  generatione  primitiya  ita  aitScri- 
ptura^  Formavit  hominem  de  Umo  terrce,  et  spiravit  infaciem  ejvs 
spiraculum  vitcB.  At  generatio  Animas  Irrationalis^  sive  Bruto- 
rum,  facta  est  per  verba  ilia,  Producat  aqua;  Producat  terra^; 
base  autem  Anima  (qualis  est  in  homine)  Animas  Ratiouali 

■  To  the  ttme  effect  S.  Thomu  Aquinas  says:  **  Anima  brutorum  produdtar  n 
vlrtute  aliquA  corporea,  anima  vero  bumana  a  Deo.  £t  ad  boc  dgniflcandam  didtur 
Gen.  i.  quantum  ad  alia  anlmalia  Producat  terra  animara  viventem ;  Quantom  vcro 
ad  bominem  didtur  quod  inspiiavit  In  &ciem  ^ua  spiraculum  ▼itas." —  Sim.  Tkeoi 
i.  76.  6. 

But  tbe  doctrine  tbat  in  man  tbere  is  an  irrational  soul,  as  in  brutes,  to  which  the 
raUonal  soul  is  a  distinct  addition,  is  not  only  not  countenanced  as  .Bf.  BoolUet  lup- 
poses  by  S.  Augustine  and  tbe  schoolmen  (see  bis  edition  of  Bacon*s  philosophicsl 
works,  ii.  p.  631.),  but  is  distinctly  condemned  by  tbem.  Bacon  derived  It  ftm 
Teleaius.     See  General  Pre&ce,  p.  50. 
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oiganum  tantum  est,  atque  originem  habet  et  ipsa  qnoque, 
quemadmodum  in  brutis,  e  limo  terras.  Neque  enim  dictum 
est,  Formavit  corpus  haminis  de  limo  ierrcBy  sed  Formavit  homi- 
nem  ;  integram  scilicet  hominem,  excepto  illo  spiraculo.  Quam- 
obrem  partem  primam  doctrinsB  generalis  circa  Animam 
Humanam,  doctrinam  de  Spiraculo  appellabimus ;  Secundam 
irero,  doctrinam  de  Anima  Sensibili  siye  Producta.  Neque 
tamen,  cum  hactenus  Philosophiam  solam  tractemus  (quippe 
Sacram  Theologiam  in  fine  operis  collocavimus)  partitionem 
istam  a  Theologia  mutuaremus,  nisi  etiam  cum  principiis  Phi- 
losophias  conveniret.  Plurixnae  enim  et  maxim®  sunt  AnimaB 
Humanse  prsecellentise  supra  animas  brutorum,  etiam  philo- 
sophantibus  secundum  sensum  manifests.  Ubicunque  autem 
tot  et  tantarum  invenitur  excellentiarum  symbolum,  ibi  merito 
semper  constitui  debet  differentia  specifica.  Itaque  nobis  non 
nimium  placet  confusa  ilia  et  promiscua  philosophorum  de 
Animas  Functionibus  tractatio;  ac  si  Anima  Humana  gradu 
potios  quam  specie  discriminata  esset  ab  anima  brutorum; 
non  aliter  quam  sol  inter  astra,  aut  aurum  inter  metalla. 

Subjungenda  est  etiam  partitio  alia  Doctrines  Generalis  circa 
Animam  Humanam,  antequam  de  speciebus  fusius  loquamur. 
Etenim  quss  de  speciebus  postea  dicemus  utramque  partitionem, 
turn  illam  quam  jam  modo  posuimus,  tum  istam  quam  nunc 
proponemus,  simul  tractabunt.  Se#unda  igitur  partitio  sit,  in 
doctrinam  de  Substantia  et  Facultatibus  Animas,  et  doctrinam 
de  Usu  et  Objectis  Facultatum. 

Prasmissis  itaque  his  partitionibus  geminis,  ad  species  acce- 
damus.  Doctrina  de  Spiraculo,  eademque  de  Substantia  Ani- 
mas Bationalis,  complectitur  inquisitiones  illas  de  natura  ejus ; 
utrum  nativa  sit  ilia,  an  adventitia;  separabilis,  an  insepara" 
bills;  moTtaliSy  an  immortalis;  quatenus  legibiis  materuB  alligatay 
quatenus  minime ;  et  similia.  Quas  Tcro  bujus  sunt  generis, 
licet  etiam  in  pfailosopbia  et  diligentiorem  et  altiorem  inquisi 
tionem  subire  possint  quam  adhuc  habetur,  utcunque  tamen  in 
fine  religioni  determinanda  et  diffinienda  rectius  transmitti 
censemus.  Aliter  enim  erroribus  baud  paucis  et  sensus  illusi- 
onibus  omnino  exponentur.  Etenim  cum  Substantia  Animas 
in  creatione  sua  non  fuerit  extracta  aut  deducta  ex  massa  coeli 
et  terrasj  sed  immediate  inspirata  a  Deo ;  cumque  leges  cceli  et 
terras  sint  propria  subjecta  pbiloso|>1iiaB;  quomodo  possit  cogni-  ' 
tio  de   Substantia  Animas  Bationalis  ex  philosophia  peti  ct 
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haberi?     Qoiiiiino  ab  eadem  inspiratione  diyina  hauriatur,  a 
qua  Substantia  AnimaB  primo  emanavit.^ 

Dootrina  vero  de  Anima  Sensibili  sive  Producta,  etiam  qua- 
tenus  ad  Subetantaam  ejus,  vere  inquiritur;  at  ea  inquiaitio 
nobis  quasi  denderari  yidetur*  Quid  enim  ad  doctrinam 
de  Substantia  Anim»  fiu^iunt  Actus  Ultimus  et  Forma  Cor- 
poiisj  et  kujusmodi  nug»  logicsB^?  Anima  siquidem  Sen- 
dbilis  nve  Brutorum  plane  substantia  oorporea  censenda 
est,  a  calore  attenuata  et  facta  invisibilis;  aura  (inquam) 
ex  natura  flammea  et  aSrea  conflata>  aeris  mollitie  ad  impres- 
sionem  recipiendam,  ignis  vigore  ad  actionem  vibrandam,  do- 
tata;  partim  ex  oleosis,  partim  ex  aqueis  nutrita;  oorpore 
obducta,  atque  in  animalibus  perfectis  in  capite  praacipue  locata, 
in  nervis  percurrens,  et  sanguine  spirituoso  arteriarum  refecta 
et  reparata;  quemadmodum  Bemardinus  Telesius,  et  diaci- 
pulus  ejus  Augustinus  Donius,  aliqua  ex  parte  non  omnino 
inutiliter  asseruerunt'  Itaque  de  hac  doctrina  diligentior  fiat 
inquisitio;  eo  magis,  quod  hiec  res  non  bene  intelleota  opi« 
niones  superstitiosas  et  plane  contaminatas,  et  dignitatem 
Anims  Humansd  pessime  conculcantes,  de  Metempsychosi  et 
Lustrationibus  Animarum  per  periodos  annorum,  denique  de 
nimis  propinqmi  Anim»  Humanse  eiga  animas  brutorum  per 
omnia  cognatione,  peperit     Est  autem  bade  Anima  in  brutis 

'  The  anima  rationalU  is  immaterial*  —  tbc  anima  sensibiUa  ia  as  much  material  as 
any  other  part  of  man*s  frame.  To  it  however  Telesius,  whom  Bacon  here  Ibllows, 
aacribes  sensation,  imagtaiation,  &&,  leaving  the  higher  Acuities,  and  especially-  tbe 
moral  sense  as  the  portion  of  the  anima  ratlonalls.  Donius,  to  whom  Bacon  refers  a 
little  ftirther  on,  in  effect  r^ects  the  anima  rationalis  altogether ;  admitting,  in  appa- 
rently insincere  deference  to  received  opinions,  that  it  may  e^dst;  but  holding  that,  if 
it  does  so,  it  is  incognisable  by  human  reason. 

*  Bacon  refers  to  the  Aristotelian  definition  of  the  soul,  **  Aetus  primos  curpmls 
physic!  oiganici  vitam  potentia  iiabentis^"  and  to  the  doctrine  Immediately  connected 
with  this  definition  that  the  soul  is  the  form  of  man.  It  is  obvious  that  the  actus 
primus  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  actus  ultimus,  according  to  the  direction  In  whi^  the 
arrangement  proceeds,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Bacon  had  any  reason  for  deviattns 
flrom  the  usual  phraseology. 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  *<lbrma  corporis,**  it  ia  to  be  remarked  that  the  ft^n^Mn 
maintained  the  existence  of  a  "  forma  corporis,'*  that  namely  which  gives  the  body 
corporeity  distinct  from  the  informing  principle  or  soul  of  man ;  —  a  subtlety  intro- 
duced to  evade  the  difficulties  which  the  gradual  development  of  the  body  fhwii  its 
first  rudiments  to  perfection,  —  that  is,  its  gradual  progress  to  corporeity,  —  appears  to 
present  when  contrasted  with  the  way  in  which  the  rational  soul  is  inftised.  For  it  was 
a  received  opinion  that  the  soul  is  not  **ez  traduce,**  that  ia,  not  derived  from  that  of 
the  progenitor,  but  on  the  contrary  is  infused  as  it  were  ab  extra  into  the  body  it 
informs. 

*  See  the  fifth  book  of  Telesius  De  Rerum  Natura^  and  the  second  book,  psirti- 
cuhvly  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  of  Donius  De  Naturd  Siomuue ;  and  compare 
Campanella  De  Sentm  Senmt,  ii.  4.    CampaneUa  foUowt  Teleslas  more  closely  thao 
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anima  principalis,  eajus  corpus  brutorum  organum ;  in  hooiine 
autem,  organum  tantum  et  ipsa  Aninue  Bationalis ;  et  Spiritus 
potius  appellatione  qnam  AnimsB  indigitari  possil  Atque  de 
Substantia  Aninue  hactenus. 

Facultates  autem  Animse  notissimse  sunt;  Intellectus,  Ratio, 
Phantasia,  Memoria,  Appetitus,  Voluntas,  denique  universal 
illsB,  drca  quas  yersantur  sciential  Logic®  et  £thic».  Sed  in 
doctrina  de  Anima,  Origines  ipsarum  tractari  debent,  idque 
physice,  prout  anim»  innatse  sint  et  adhasreant ;  Usus  tantum 
ipparum,  et  Objecta,  illis  alteris  artibus  deputantur.  Atque  in 
bac  parte  nihil  egregii  (ut  nobis  videtur)  adhuc  repertum  est ; 
quanquam  desiderari  earn  baud  sane  dixerimus.  Habet  etiam 
pars  ista  De  Facultatibus  AnimsB,  appendices  duas;  qu»  et 
ipeiB>  quemadmodum  tractantur,  potius  fumos  nobis  exhibuerunt 
quam  flammam  aliquam  lucidam  veritatis.  Altera  harum  est 
doctrina  de  Divinatione  Naturali;  altera  de  Fascinatione. 

Divinationem  ab  antiquis,  nee  male,  in  duas  partes  divisam 
habemus;  Artificialem,etNaturaIem.  Artificialis,  ratiocinando, 
ex  indicatione  eignorum,  predictionem  colligit :  Naturalis,  ex 
ipsa  animi  prssensione  interna,  absque  eignorum  adminiculis, 
prassagit.  Artificialis  duplex ;  altera  argumentatur  ex  Causis, 
altera  ex  Experimentis  tantum,  cceca  quadam  authoritate. 
Quae  posterior,  ut  plurimum,  superstitiosa  est;  quales  erant 
ethniconun  disciplinae  circa  Inspectionem  Extorum,  Yolatum 
Ayium,  et  similia.  Etiam  Chaldaeorum  Astrologia  solennior, 
non  molto  meUor.  At  Artificialis  Divinatio  utraque  inter 
diyersas  seientias  spargitur.  Habet  Astrologus  praedictiones 
suas,  ex  situ  astrorum.  Habet  etiam  Medicus  suas,  de  morte 
ingruente ;  de  convalescentia ;  de  symptomatibus  morborum  su- 
perventuris,  ex  urinis,  pulsibus,  aspectu  aegrorum,  et  similibus, 
Habet  et  Politicus  suas ;  O  urbem  venalem,  et  cito  perituram  si 
empiarem  inveneriO ;  cujus  vaticinii  fides  non  diu  morata  est; 
impleta  primiun  in  Sylla,  postea  in  Caesare.  Hujusmodi  igitur 
praedictiones  pnesentis  non  simt  instituti,  verum  ad  artes 
proprias  remitti  debent.  Naturalis  autem  Divinatio,  ex  vi 
scilicet  interna  animi  ortum  habens,  ea  demum  est  de  qua 
nunc  agitur.  Haec  duplex  est ;  altera  Nativa,  altera  per  In- 
fluxum.  Nativa  hoc  nititur  suppositionis  fundamento;  quod 
anima  in  se  reducta  atque  coUecta,  nee  in  corporis  organa 
diffusa,  babeat  ex  vi  propria  essentise  suae  aliquam  praenotionem 

'  Sallost,  In  Ben.  Jugurtb.  88. 
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remm  futurarum.  Ilia  vero  optime  cemitur  in  gomnls, 
ecstasibtts^  confiniis  mortis ;  rarius  inter  vigilandum^  aut  cum 
corpus  sanum  sit  ac  yalidum.^  Hujusmodi  vero  status  animi 
procuratur  fere  aut  adjuTatur  ex  abstinentiis,  atque  illis  rebus 
qu8B  animam  a  muneribus  corporis  exercendis  maxime  sevocant, 
ut  sua  natura  absque  impeditionibus  exteriorum  gaudere  posait. 
Divinatio  vero  per  Influxum  hoc  altero  suppositionis  funda- 
mento  nititur;  quod  anima^  veluti  speculum,  iliuminationem 
quandam  secundariam  a  prsescientia  Dei  et  spirituum  excipiat; 
cui  eliam  idem,  qui  priori,  status  et  regimen  corporis  confert. 
Eadem  enim  animas  sevocatio  efficit,  ut  et  sua  natura  impensius 
utatur,  et  diTinorum  influxumn  sit  magis  susceptiva ;  nisi  quod 
in  Divinationibus  per  Influxum  anima  fervore  quodam  atque 
tanquam  numinis  prsBsentis  impatientia  (quae  apud  priscos  Sacri 
Furoris  nomine  vocabatur)  corripiatur ;  in  Divinatione  autem 
Nativa,  quieti  potius  et  vacationi  propior  sit. 

Fascinatio  autem  est  vis  et  actus  imaginationis  intensivus  in 
corpus  alterius:  (vim  enim  imaginationis  super  corpus  propriiun 
ipsius  imaginantis  superius  perstrinximus.)  In  hoc  genere 
Bchola  Paracelsi,  et  ementitas  Naturalis  Magias  cultores,  tann 
fuerunt  immodici  ut  imaginationis  impetum  et  apprehensionem 
Miracula-patranti  Fidei  tantum  non  exaequarint'  Alii  ad 
similitudinem  veri  propius  accedentes,  cum  occultas  rerum 
energias  et  impressiones,  sensuum  irradiationes,  contagionum 
de  corpore  in  corpus  transmissiones,  virtutum  magneticarum 
delationes,  acutius  intuerentur,  in  eam  opinionem  devenerunt, 
ut  multo  magis  a  spiritu  in  spiritum  (cum  spiritus  pr»  rebus 
omnibus  sit  et  ad  agendum  strenuus,  et  ad  patiendum  tener 
et  mollis)  impressiones  et  delationes  et  communicationes  fieri 
poterint.  Unde  increbuerunt  opiniones  factas  quasi  populares 
de  Genio  superiori,  de  hominibus  quibusdam  infaustis  et 
ominosis,  de  ictibus  amoris   et   invidiam,  et  alias  his   similes. 

*  A  curiouB  UIuttTation  of  this  remark  to  mentioned  in  the  geography  aacrlbed  to 
Ibn  HaukaL  When  a  prince  among  the  KhaiarB  was  made  Khakan,  he  was  strangled 
with  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  asked,  when  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  how  long  he  had 
to  reign.  He  answered  so  many  years  ;  and  if  he  reached  the  term,  was  then  put  to 
death.  This  was  also  a  Turkish  usage,  except  that  it  does  not  seem  that  they  put  the 
prince  to  death  if  he  lived  as  long  as  he  had  foretold.  See  Klaproth,  Takltaux  HUL 
d4  VAtU^  p.  273. 

On  the  sulyect  of  natural  divination  see  Campanella,  D«  Sentm  Remm,  itL  7—11. 
He  says  of  himself:  **  Ast  ego,  cum  mall  quippiam  mihi  imminet,  inter  somnium  et 
viglUam  audlre  soleo  vocem  clard  loquentem  mihi  *  Campanella,  Campanella,'  et  inter, 
dum  alia  addentem,  et  ego  attendo  nee  intelligo  quia  sit." 

See  Faracelsus's  tract  De  Vi  imojfimathd  and  many  other  parts  of  bb  writings. 
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Atqiie  huic  coi\juiicta  est  disquisition  quombdo  imagindtio 
intendi  et  fortificari  possitf  Quippe  si  imaginatio  fortis  tan* 
tarum  sit  virium^  operas-pretium  fuerit  nosse  quibus  modis 
earn  exaltari  et  seipsa  majorem  fieri  detur  ?  Atque  hie  oblique^ 
nee  minus  perieulose^  se  insinuat  palliatio  qu»dam  et  defensio 
mazimsB  partis  Magi»  Ca&remonialis.  Speeiosus  enim  fuerit 
prastextus,  cseremonias^  characteres^  incantationes,  gesticula- 
tiones^  amuleta,  et  similia^  non  ex  aliquo  tacito  aut  sacramcntali 
cum  malis  spiritibus  contractu  vires  nancisci  * ;  sed  eo  pertinere 
tantum,  nt  imaginatio  illius  qui  his  utitur  roboretur  et  exaltetur ; 
quemadmodum  etiam  in  religione  usus  imaginum,  ad  mentes 
hominum  in  rerum  contemplatione  defigendas  et  devotionem 
precantium  excitandam,  invaluit  Attamen  mea  talis  est  sen- 
ten  tia;  etiamsi  detur  yim  imaginationis  esse  utique  potentem ; 
atque  insuper  caeremonias  vim  illam  intendere  et  roborare; 
posito  denique  quod  adhibeantur.  caeremoniss  ad  banc  inten- 
tionem  sincere,  atque  tanquam  remedium  physicum,  absque 
aliqua  vel  minima  cogitatione  de  invitandis  per  ipsas  auxiliis 
spirituum;  haberi  nihilominus  debent  pro  illicitis,  propterca 
quod  sentential  illi  divinae  adversus  hominem  propter  peccatum 
latse  repugnent  et  recalcitrent.  In  stidore  vultus  comedes  panem 
tuumJ  Siquidem  Magia  ejus  generis  egregios  illos  fructus 
quibus  Deus  pretium  laborem  constituit,  adipiscendos  proponit 
per  paucas  casque  faciles  et  minime  operosas  observantias. 

Supersunt  doctrinas  duas,  quad  ad  Facultates  Animas  Inferioris 
81  ve  Sensibilis  pnecipue  spectant;  utpote  quao  cum  organis 
corporeis  maxime  commimicant;  altera  de  Motu  Voluntario, 
altera  de  Sensu  et  SensibilL  In  priori  harum,  etiam  alias 
satis  jejune  inquisita,  tmica  pars  fere  integra  deest,  Etenim  de 
officio  et  fabrica  commoda  nervorum  et  musculorum,  et  aliorum 
quao  ad  hunc  motum  requiruntur ;  quaeque  pars  corporis  qui- 
escat  dum  alia  moveatur ;  tiun  quod  hujusce  motus  rector  et 
quasi  auriga  sit  imaginatio,  adeo  ut  dimissa  imagine  ad  quam 
motus  fertur  statim  intercipiatur  et  sistatur  motus  ipse  (ut  cum 
deambulamus,  si  alia  subeat  cogitatio  acris  et  defixa,  continuo 
consistimus) ;  et  alias  nonnullas  subtilitates  non  malas,  in  obser- 
vationem  et  inquisitionem  jampridem  venerunt.      Quomodo 

>  Pancelsus  saysthAt  the  devirs  claiming  credit  for  tbe  efficacy  of  these  devices  is  as 
absurd  as  If,  while  the  sheep  were  inquiring  to  whom  a  lock  of  wool  belonged,  the 
wolf  should  come  up  and  affirm  that  it  was  his. 

*  Gen.  la  19. 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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yero  compressioneB  et  dilatationes  et  agitationes  spirituB  (qui 
proculdubio  motus  fona  est)  corpoream  et  crassam  partium 
molem  flectat,  excitet^  ant  pellat^  adhne  diligenter  inquintom 
et  tractatum  non  est.  Neque  minun,  cum  Anima  ipsa  Sensibilis 
hactenus  potius  pro  entelechia  et  functione  quadam  habita  at, 
quam  pro  substantia.^  At  quandojam  innotueiit  ipsam  esse 
substantiam  corpoream  et  materiatam,  necesse  est  etiam  nt 
quibuB  nixibuB  aura  tam  pusilla  et  tenera  corpora  tarn  crasaa  et 
dura  in  motu  ponere  possit  inquiratur.  De  hac  parte  igitor, 
cum  desideretuTy  fiat  inquisitio. 

At  de  Senstt  et  Sensibili  longe  uberior  et  diligentior  adhibita 
est  inquisitio^  tam  in  tractatibus  circa  ea  generalibus  quam 
in  artibuB  8peoialibnB3  utpote  Perspectiya^  Musica;  quam  Tere, 
nihil  ad  iuBtitutum;  quandoquidem  ilia  tanquam  Desiderata 
ponere  non  liceat.  Sunt  tamen  duse  partes  nobiles  et  insignes, 
quas  in  hac  doctrina  desiderari  statuimua;  altera  de  Bifferentift  j 
Perceptionis  et  Sensus^  altera  de  Forma  Lucia. 

Atque  differentiam  inter  Perceptionem  et   Sensum  bene 
enucleatam   debuerant  philosophi   tractatibus   snis  de  Sensu 
et    Sensibili    pnemittere,    ut    rem    mazime    fundamentaleoL 
Videmus  enim  quau  omnibus  corporibus  naturalibus  inesse 
vim  manifestam  perdpiendi;  etiam  electionem  quandam  arnica 
amplectendi^    inimica    et    aliena    fiigiendL      Neque    noa   de 
subtilioribua    perceplionibus    tantum    loquimur;  yeluti  cum 
magnes  fi^rum  allicit;    flamma  ad  naphtham  assilit;   bulla 
buUae  approximata  coit;   radiatio   ab    objecto  albo   dissilit; 
corpus  animalis  utilia  assimilat,  inutilia  ezcemit;  qx>ngi»  pars 
(etiam  super  aquam  eleyata)  aquam  attrahit^  aerem  expellit ; 
et  higusmodi.    Etenun  quid  attinet  talia  enumerare  ?     NuUum 
siquidem  corpus  ad  aliud  admotum  iUud  immutat  out  ab  illo 
immutatur^  nisi    op^rationem    praecedat  Perceptio  redproca. 

*  In  the  school  philofiopby,  at  least  among  the  BeaUit>»  eytry  suhttaDtial  finm  (and 
the  soul  among  the  rest)  was  regarded  as  a  ra6«tonoe.  This  of  course  Implies  the 
possibility  of  its  independent  eiistenoe,  though,  as  form  and  matter  are  correlatiTrt, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  either  can  exist  apart  fh>m  the  other.  Thls.diflciilty 
however  seems  to  have  been  completely  surmounted  or  set  aside ;  and  thus,  for  instance, 
St  Thomas  Aqolnss  affirms  that  angels  are  imniBterial  forms  {Sum,  T%uL  i.  Sl)i 
Bacon*s  remark  that  the  soul  had  hitberto  been  looked  on  rather  as  a  function  than  a 
substance  refers,  I  tbink,  to  Melanctbon's  exposition  of  tbe  Aristotelian  doctrine. 
For  Melancthon,  wbose  views  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  had  long  great  influence  in  the 
Protestant  universities,  afflrmsthat,  according  to  the  true  view  of  Aristotle's  opinion, 
the  soul  is  not  a  substance  but  an  hmXix^w  or  fUnctio.  The  word  imtXix^M  be 
conceives  to  be  only  a  modification  of  M^ix^uL,  which  he  proposes  to  render  ^  haU- 
tualls  agitatio  seu  S^nv&iy  quedam  ciens  actiones."    See  his  Z>e  Anm&t  c  15. 
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^reipit  corpus  meatus  quibua  se  insmuat;  percijni  impetum 
^   Jterius  corporis  cui  cedit;  pereipit  amotionem  alterius  corporis 
»  quo  detinebatur^  com  se  recipit;  pereipit  diyulsionem  sui 
)ontiiiu]^  cui  ad  tempus  resistit ;  ubique  denique  est  Perceptio. 
kj&c  vero  Calidum  et  Frigidum  tarn  acute  pereipit,  ut  ejus 
?erceptio  sit  longe  subtilior  quam  tactus  humani ;  qui  tamen 
vro  <»lidi  et  frigidi  norma  habetiu*.     Duplex  igitur  depre- 
^    ^enditur  circa  banc  doctrinam   bominum   culpa ;  alia^   quod 
M«am  intactam  et  intractatam  (cum  tamen  sit  res  nobilissima) 
leromque  reliquenmt;   alia,   quod  qui  huic  contemplationi 
'  •     arte  animum  adjecerunt  longius  quam  par  est  proveeti  sunt,  et 
Jensum  corporibus  omnibus  tribuerunt ;  ut  piaculum  fere  sit 
amum  arboris  avellere,  ne  forte  instar  Polydori  ingemiscat. 
kt  debuerant  illi  Differentiam  Perceptionis  et  Sensus,  non 
fcantum  in  comparatione  sensibilium  ad  insensibilia,  secundum 
^   corpus  integrum,  explorare,  (yeluti  plantarum  et  animalium) ; 
V   Terum  etiam  in  corpore  ipso  sensibili  animadvertere,  quid  in 
causa  sit  cur  tot  aotiones  expediantur  absque  omni  tamen 
Sensu;  cur  alimenta  digerantur,  egerantur;  humores  et  succi 
suTBum  deorsum  ferantur;  cor  et  pulsus  vibrent;  viscera  sua 
.  quieque  opificia,  sicut  offidnaD,  producant ;  et  tamen  base  omnia^ 
'  et  complura  alia,  absque  Sensu  fiant  ?     Verum  homines  non 
^  wtis  acute,  qualis  sit  aqtio  Sensus,  viderunt ;  atque  quod  genus 
orporis,  quiB  mora,  quas  conduplicatio  impressionis  ad   hoc 
requirantnr,  ut  dolor  vel  voluptas  sequatur  ?    Denique  diffe- 
rentiam inter  Perceptionem  simpUcem  et  Sensum  nullo  modo 
nosse  videntur;  nee  quatenus  fieri  possit  Perceptio  absque 
Senau.     Neqne  enim  h»c  Ycrborum  tantum  controversia  est, 
aed  de  re  magni  prorsus  momentL     De  hac  igitur  doctrina 
{at  inprimis  utili,  et  ad  plurima  spectante)  melius  inquiratur. 
Quandoqnidem  etiam  circa  banc  rem  inscitia  tantum  apnd 
nonnullos  ex  antiquis  philosophis  potuerit,  ut  omnibus  sine 
discrimine  corporibu/9  animam  infundi  putayerint ;  neque  enim 
iridebant  quomodo  Motus  cum  discretione  fieri  potuerit  absque 
Sensu,  aut  Sensus  adesse  absque  Anima.* 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  tbe  view  which  Bacon  here  maintains  and 
that  which  we  find  In  sereral  passages  in  the  writings  of  Leibnitx.  See  his  Afoiia- 
doloj^  §§1^  '^^  19.,  or  his  Prindpw  de  la  Nature  et  dela  Grace,  §  4.  The  distinc- 
tion between  perceptio  and  sensus  corresponds  in  Leibnits's  language  to  that  between 
perception  and  apperception,  a  distinction  on  which  the  classification  of  the  different 
orders  of  monads  essentialiy  depends.  It  Is  not  probable  that  Bacon  was  acquninted  with 
the  most  celebrated  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  unlyersally  diffused  sensation,  namely 
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De  Forma  Lacis  qaod  deblta  non  facta  fderit  inqtusitio 
(pneeertim  cum  in  PerspectiTa  strenue  elaborarint  homines), 
stupenda  qaasdam  negligentia  cenaeri  poesit.  Etenim  nee  in 
PeivpectiTa  nee  alias  aUquid  de  Lace  quod  valeat  inquisitum 
est.  Badiationes  ejus  tnictantar^  engines  minime.  Sed  coUo- 
catio  demum  PerspectiT»  inter  Mathematica  hunc  ipsum  de- 
fectum, et  alios  similes,  peperit;  quia  a  Phjsids  preematore 
diacessum  est  Tractatio  autem  de  Luce  et  causis  ejus  in  Phj- 
nds  rursus  superstitioea  fere  est,  tanquam  de  re  inter  divina  et 
natunJia  media;  adeo  at  quidam  ex  Platonicis  earn  Materia 
ipsa  antiquiorem  introduxerint :  cum  enim  spatium  esset  diflk- 
tum,  id  primum  lumine,  postea  vero  corpore  impletum  fuisee, 
Tanissimo  commento  asseruerunt;  quando  tamen  Scriptune 
Sacre  masftam  coeli  et  terras  tenebrosam,  ante  lucem  creatam, 
diserte  posuerint'  Qusb  vero  physice  et  secundum  sensum  de 
ea  tractantur,  ea  statim  ad  radiationes  descendunt,  ut  parum 
physicsB  inquisitionis  circa  banc  rem  extet.  Debuerant  autem 
homines  contempktiones  suas  submittere  paulisper^  et  quid  sit 
Corporibus  omnibus  Lucidis  commune  inquirere,  tanquam  de 
Forma  Lucis.  Etenim  quam  immensa  est  corporis  diiSerentia 
(si  ex  dignitate  considerentur)  inter  solan  et  lignum  patridum, 
aut  squamas  etiam  piscium  putridas?  Inquirere  etiam  debue- 
rant, quid  tandem  in  causa  sit  cur  aliqua  ignescant,  et  Lucem 
ex  se  jaeiant  calefacta,  alia  minime  ?  Ferrum,  metalla,  lapides, 
vitrum,  ligna,  oleum^  sevum^  ab  igne,  vel  flammam  vibrant  vel 
saltem  rubescunt;  at  aqua,  aer,  acerrimo  et  tanquam  furenti 
calore  ferveiacta,  nihil  tamen  Lucis  adipiscuntur^  nee  splen- 
dent. Quod  A  quis  hoc  eo  fieri  putet  quod  proprium  sit  ignis 
lucere,  aqua  autem  et  aer  igni  omnino  inimica  sint;  is  sane 
nimquam  per  obscura  noctis  in  aqua  salsa,  tempestate  calida, 
remigavit;  cum  guttulas  aqu»,  ex  remorum  ooncussione  subd- 
lientes,  micare  et  lucescere  videre  potuisset.    Quod  etiam  fit  in 


the  De  Semn  Renm  of  Campanella,  at  it  mB  not  published  much  before  th«  aiqpeuiiice 
of  the  De  Augmeniie  ;  but  the  same  doctrine  had,  as  Brucker  remarks,  been  taught, 
though  not  in  so  Ibnnal  a  manner,  by  Teleslus,  with  whose  works  Bacon  was  as  we 
know  familiar ;  and  it  may  in  truth  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno,  of 
Ccsalpinus,  and  of  Qilbert,  and  probably  in  those  of  many  of  their  contemponrie^ 
See  for  Leibnits*s  remarks  as  to  the  origin  of  this  doctrine,  his  letter  to  Thomaous^ 
referred  to  iii  the  note  at  p.  46. 

*  Bacon  appears  to  refer  to  the  visionary  opinions  of  Fludd.  See  the  first  part  of 
FIudd*8  great  work  referred  to  in  the  note  at  p.  526.  The  process  of  creation  is  iUustrstfrd 
by  some  curious  engravings.  There  is  an  account  of  Fludd's  views  on  this  and  other 
sul^ects  in  Tennemann's  HUtory  of  PkUotopi^,  iz.  p.  218. 
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spuma  maris  ferventlore,  quam  Pulmoncm  Marinum'  vocant 
Quid  denique  habent  commune  cum  flamma  et  ignitis  cicen- 
dulad  et  luciolae ;  et  musca  Indica^  quae  cameram  totam  illustrat ; 
et  ocuU  quorundam  animalium  in  tenebris ;  et  saccharum  inter 
radendum  aut  frangendum ;  et  sudor  equi  nocte  lestuosa  festi- 
nantis;  et  alia  nonnulla?     Quin  et  homines  tarn  parum  in  hac 
re  Tiderunt^  ut  plerique  scintillas  e  silice,  aerem  attritum  putcnt. 
Attamen  quando  aer  calore  non  ignescat,  et  Lucem  manifesto 
concipiaty  qaomodo  tandem  fit  ut  noctuaB  et  feles  et  alia  non- 
nulla animalia  noctu  cernant  ?     Adeo  ut  ipsi  aeri  (quando  yisio 
absque  Luce  non  transigatur)  necesse  est  inesse  Lucem  aliquam 
nativam  et  genuinam,  quamvis  tenuem  admodum  et  infirmam, 
quae  tamen  sit  radiis  visivis  hujusmodi  animalium  proportionata, 
iisque  ad  yidendum  sufficiat.'    Verum  hujusce  mail  (ut  plurimo- 
rum)  causa  est,  quod  homines  ex  instantiis  particularibus  For^ 
mas  naturarum  Communes  non  elicuerunt ;  id  quod  nos  tanquam 
Bubjectum  proprium  Metaphysical  posuimus,  quae  et  ipsa  Phy- 
sical sive  doctrinaB  de  Natura  pars  est.     Itaque  de  Forma  et 
Originibus  Lucis  fiat  inquisitio,  eaque  interim  inter  Desiderata 
ponatur.     Atque  de  doctrina  circa  Substantiam  Animad  tarn 
Sationalis  quam  Sensibilis,  cum  Facultatibus 
suis ;  atque  de  ejusdem  doctrinao 
Appendicibus^  base 
dicta  sint. 

*  See  Nmmm  Oryamtrnt  U.  12.  p.  242.,  wbere  Bacon  speaks  of  the  same  pheno- 

Blfllffl 

'  Tbat  tbeie  is  always  some  light  in  the  air  is  a  doctrine  of  Teletius's.    See  note  I. 
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AD   BEGEM   8UUM. 


CAPUT  L 


Partitio  DoctrifUB  cirea  Usum  et  Obfeeta  FacuUatum  Amme 
Humafue  in  Lc^oam,  et  Ethicam.  PartUio  Logicm  in  Arta 
InTeniendi,  Jumcandi^  Betinendi,  et  TiadendL 

DoCTBiN A  circa  Intellectum  (Bex  optime)  atque  ilia  altera  dica 
Voluntatem  Hominis,  in  natalibns  suis  tanquam  gemellse  sunt 
Etenim  Illuminationis  Puritas  et  Arbitrii  Libertaa  simul  incce- 
perunt,  eimul  comiemnt.^  'Neque  datur  in  univerutate  rerm 
tarn  intima  eympatfaiai  qnam  ilia  Yen  et  Boni.  Quo  magis 
rubori  fuerit  viris  doctis,  si  scientia  sint  tanquam  angeli  ala- 
ti,  cupiditatibus  vero  tanquam  serpentes^  qui  humi  reptant; 
circumgerentes  animas  instar  speculi  sane,  sed  menstniatL* 

Yenimus  jam  ad  doctrinam  circa  Usum  et  Objecta  Faculta- 
turn  Animas  Humanae.  Ilia  duas  habet  partes,  easque  notis- 
simas  et  consensu  receptas;  Logicam  et  Ethicam:  nioi  quod 
Doctrinam  Civilem,  qu»  vulgo  ut  pars  Ethicae  collocatur,  jam 
ante  emancipayerimus,  et  in  integram  doctrinam  de  Homme 
Congregato  sive  in  Sodetate  constituerimus;  hie  tantnm  de 

*  Namely  at  the  fUI ;  aa  St.  liKKnaa  Aqaima  dbmsntk :  <«IIoino  peccanilo  Uberam 
arbitrium  didtur  perdidisae,  non  quantum  ad  llbertatem  naturalem  que  eat  a  ooactioiie. 
sed  quantum  ad  Ubeitatem  qus  eat  a  culpa  et  roiaerl^"  —  Swm.  TfuoL  L  83.  S. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  notion  on  which  this  use  of  the  word  menatraatos  is 
founded,  see  Aristotle  De  Iiuomniu,  2.  8.,  or  Pliny  [vii.  13.] 
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Homine  Segregate  tractantes.  Logica  de  Intellectu  et  Bsr 
tione;  Ethica  de  Voluntate,  Appetitu,  et  Affectibus  disserit: 
oltera  Decreta^  altera  Actiones  progignit  Verum  quiden^  est^ 
quod  Phantasia  in  utraque  provincia^  tarn  judiciali  quam  mini- 
steriali^  legati  cujusdam  aut  intemuncii  aut  procuratoris  reci- 
proci  Ibices  gerit.  Nam  Sensus  idola  omnigena  Phantasise  tradit^ 
de  quibus  postea  Ratio  judicat :  at  Ratio  yicissim  idola  electa  et 
probata  Pbantafiise  transmittit^  priusquam  fiat  executio  decreti. 
Siquidem  motum  voluntarium  perpetuo  prsecedit  eumque  in- 
citat  phantasia;  adeo  ut  phantasia  sit  utrique^  tarn  rationi 
quam  voluntatis  instrumentum  commune ;  nisi  quod  Janus  iste 
bifrons  sit  et  duas  obvertat  facies.  Facies  enim  rationem  aspi- 
ciens^  veritatis  habet  effigiem ;  facies  autem  actionem  aspiciens^ 
effigiem  bonitatis ;  qu»  tamen  sint  facies, 

quales  decet  esse  sororum.* 

Neque  yero  merus  et  nudus  intemuncius  est  phantasia;  sed 
authoritatem  non  exiguam  vel  acdpit  vel  usurpat^  pr»ter  dela- 
tionem  simplicem  mandati.  Recte  enim  Aristoteles ;  Id  impe- 
rii habet  anima  in  corpus/quod  dominus  in  mancipium:  ratio 
vero  in  phantananiy  quod  in  libera  civitate  magistratus  in  civem^, 
ad  quem  possit  sua  vice  redire  dominatio.  Videmus  enim 
quod  in  iis  quas  sunt  fidei  et  religionis^  phantasia  supra  ipsam 
rationem  scandat  et  evehatur;  non  quod  illuminatio  divina 
locum  habeat  in  phantasia,  (quin  potius  in  ipsa  arce  mentis  et 
intellectus) ;  verum  quemadmodum  gratia  divina  in  virtutibus 
utitur  motibus  voluntatis^  ita  similiter  gratia  divina  in  illumina- 
tionibus  utitur  motibus  phantasi® ;  unde  fit  ut  religio  semper 
aditum  sibi  ac  viam  ad  animum  quaesierit  per  Similitudines, 
Typos,  Parabolas,  Yisiones,  Insomnia.  Rursus  baud  humile  est 
r^num  phantasise  in  persuasionibus,  a  vi  eloquentias  insinuatis. 
Nam  ubi  per  orationis  artificia  hominum  animi  demulcentur, 
infiammantur,  et  in  quamcunque  partem  pertrahuntur,  totum 
illud  fit  per  exuscitationem  phantasias,  quas  impotens  jam  facta 
non  solum  rationi  insultat,  verum  eidem  vim  quodammodo  facit, 
partim  occoecando  partim  extimulando,  Neque  tamen  causa 
videtur,  cur  a  partitione  priore  discedamus.     Nam  phantasia 

*  Mctamorph.  iL  14. 

'  4  fUr  7^  ^'vx^   rov  e^fueros  Apx'^  HaworiK^  ^xA'^f  ^  ^  >vvf  r^f  p^{e  «f 
trsAtrucV  f^  fiariKuthif,  —  Ari^t,  Pol,  I  3. 

If^  oit^t  rather  to  taaYC  boen  rendered  by  oppeHttu  than  by  phtmituia  ;  but  the 
mhulc  quotation  was  probably  made  fiNMn  memory. 

R  R  4 
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scientias  fere  non  parit ;  siquidcm  poena  (qiue  principio  phan- 
taam  attributa  est)  pro  luan  potias  ingenii  qnam  pro  scientia 
habenda.  Potestatem  autem  phantasi»  in  natiiralibua,  doctrins 
de  Anima  paulo  ante  assignayimus.  Earn  Tero  quam  habet 
cam  ibetorica  c<^ationein  illi  ipei  arti  (de  qua  infra  traetabi* 
mna)  remitd  par  est. 

Para  iata  Hamanie  Philoeopbis  qtuD  ad  Logicam  spectat, 
ingeniomm  plurimorum  gnstui  ac  palate  minna  grata  est;  et 
nihil  aliud  videtur  qnam  spinoefle  snbtilitatis  laqneus  ao  tendi- 
onla.  Nam  stout  yere  dicitur,  Scientiam  eue  animi  pabulvm^ ; 
ita  in  hoc  pabulo  appetendo  et  deligendo  pleriqne  palatom  nacti 
aunt  Israelitamm  simile  in  deserto;  qnos  cnpido  incessit  re- 
deundi  ad  ollas  eamium,  mantuB  autem  fastidium  cepit;  qwB 
licet  cibus  fuerit  coelestis,  minus  tamen  aentiebatnr  almus  et 
sapidus.  Eodem  mode  (ut  plurimum)  ills  Sdentis  placent, 
qu8B  habent  infusionem  nonnullam  camium  magia  eaculentam^ ; 
quales  sunt  Historia  Ciyilis,  Mores^  Prudentia  Politica,  dica 
quas  hominum  cupiditates,  laudes,  fortunte^  Tertantor  et  occn* 
patte  sunt  At  istud  lumen  siccum  plurimorum  mollia  et  madida 
iDgenia  ofTendit  et  torret  Cseterum  unamquamque  rem  pro- 
pria si  placet  dignitate  metiri^  Bationales  Scientise  reliquamm 
omnino  claves  sunt  Atque  quemadmodum  manus  insirumat- 
turn  instrumentarum,  anima  forma  formarum^  ita  et  ilbe  arU$ 
artium  ponendsB  sunt  Neque  solum  dirigunt,  sed  et  robo- 
rant;  sicut  sagittandi  usus  et  habitus  non  tantom  fadt  ut 
melius  quis  collimet,  sed  ut  arcum  tendat  fortioreuL 

Artes  Logics  quatuor  numero  stmt;  di visas  ex  finibus  suia 
in  quos  tendunt  Id  enim  agit  homo  in  Rationalibus^  aut  ut 
tnveniat  quod  qucBsiverit ;  aut  judicet  quod  invenerit ;  aut  re- 
tineat  quod  judicaverit;  aut  tradat  quod  reHnuertt,  Neoease 
igitur  est^  ut  totidem  sint  Artes  Kationales ;  Ars  Inquisitionis 
eeu  InyeDtionis;  Ars  Examinis  sen  Judicii;  Ars  Custodia 
sou  Memoriae;  et  Ars  Elocutionis  sen  Traditionis.^  De 
quibus  jam  sigillatim  dicemus. 

'  Mr.  Markby,  in  his  edition  of  the  AdvaneemetU  of  Learminff,  refen  to  Cioen>» 
Acad,  Qu.  11.  41. :  *'  Est  enim  anlmoruoi  ingenloruroque  natunle  quoddam  quasi  pate- 
luro  conslderatio  contemplatloque  natura.** — /.  S, 

*  [So  in  the  original.]  Esculentamm  ? 

'  That  the  hand  is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  soul  the  form  of  fbros.  is 
said  by  Aristotie.     See  the  Be  AnimA,  iU.  8. 

*  These  divisions  are  adopted  from  Peter  Bamus ;  the  artes  logics  including  what 
Rmhiis  calls  Dialectic  and  Bhetoric,  of  which  the  former  is  divided  into  Inventio  and 
Judicium,  and  the  latter  into  Elocutlo  and  Pronundatio. 
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CAPUT  IL 

Partitia  InvenHvm  in  Inventivam  Artium^  ei  Aigomentoram : 
quodque  prior  harum  {qucB  eminet)  desideretnr.  PartiHo  In," 
ventivtB  Artium  in  .£xperientiam  Literatam^  et  Organum 
Novmn.     Deltneatio  Experientiie  LiteratsB. 

Invektionis  du»  eunt  species^  valde  profecto  inter  se  discre- 
pantes;  una  Artium  et  Scientianun>  altera  Argumentorum  et 
Sennonum.  Priorem  harum  desiderari  prorsus  pronuncio.  Qui 
quidem  talis  mihi  videtur  esse  defectus^  ac  si  quis  in  inventario 
conficiendo  bonorum  alicujus  defimcti  ita  referat^  Numerates 
peeunuB  nihiL  Ut  enim  cetera  omnia  pecunia  parantur^  ita  et 
per  hanc  artem  reliqu»  acquiruntur.  Atque  sicut  India  Occi- 
dentalis  nunquam  nobis  inventa  fuisset  nisi  prsfecessisset  acus 
nautic»  iuTentio^  licet  regiones  ill®  immenste,  yersori®  motus 
pusillus  sit;  ita  non  est  cur  miretur  quispiam  in  Artibtis  per- 
lustrandis  et  promovendis  ampliores  progressus  &cto8  non  esse^ 
quandoquidem  Ars  ipsa  Inveniendi  et  Perlustrandi  Scientias 
hactenus  ignoretur. 

Hanc  Scientist  desiderari  partem  plane  in  confesso  est.  Prime 
enim  Dialectica  nihil  profitetur^  imo  ne  cogitat  quidem>  de  In- 
veniendis  Artibus,  sive  Mechanicis  sive  (quas  yocant)  Liberali- 
bus ;  aut  etiam  de  Ularum  Operibus,  harum  vero  Axiomatibus 
eliciendis;  Bed  quasi  pneteriens  homines  alloquitur  et  dimittit, 
edicens  ut  cuique  in  eua  arte  eredant^  Celsus^  yir  prudens^ 
non  solum  medicus^  (licet  moris  sit  omnibus  in  laudes  artis  pro- 
priae  effim^)  graviter  et  ingenue  de  empiricb  et  dogmaticis 
medicorum  sectis  loquens,  fatetur^  Medicamenta  et  remedia  prins 
Juisse  inventOy  de  catme  vero  et  ratumSms  posterius  disceptatum : 
non  ordxne  canverso,  causae  ex  natura  rerum  primo  erutas  fuisse, 
easque  inventiani  remediorum  prceluxisse.^  At  Plato  non  semel 
innuit»  Particularia  ir^finita  esse  ;  maxime  rursus  generalia  minus 
certa  documenta  exkibere;  medullam  igitur  scientiarum,  qua  arti" 
Jex  ab  imperito  distinguitury  in  mediis  propositionibus  consistere, 
quas  per  singulas  scientias  tradidit  et  docuit  experiential     Quin 

'  See  Arist.  Prior.  Analyt  I  30. 

*  See  Not,  Org.  L  78.  This  Is  not  what  Gelsiu  bimself  confenes,  in  tbe  panage  to 
which  Bacon  apparently  refers ;  but  what  he  represents  the  Empirics  as  urging  against 
the  Hationalists.  •—  /.  S, 

■  Bacon  appears  to  refer  principally  to  the  passage  in  the  FkiMnM^  p.  17.,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.    See  note  at  p.  566.     In  the  corresponding  passage  in  the 
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et  illi  qui  de  -primis  rerum  inventoribiis  ant  edentiamm  origi- 
nibu0  verba  fecenint,  casom  potius  quam  artem  celebranint ; 
atque  animalia  bnita,  quadrapedes,  aves,  pisces,  serpentes, 
magis  quam  homines,  tanqnam  Sdentiamm  doctores  intro- 
duxenint: 

Dictamnum  Genitriz  Dictmi  carpit  ab  Ida 
Fuberibus  caulem  folits,  et  flore  comantem 
Paipnreo:  non  ilia  feria  incognita  capris 
Gramina,  cum  tergo  Tolucres  luesere  sagittas.^ 

Adeo  nt  minime  mirum  ait  (cnm  in  more  apnd  antiqnoe  fuerit 
rerum  utilium  inventoree  consecrare)  apnd  .^Igyptios,  gentem 
priscam  (cui  plurim»  Artes  initia  sua  debent),  templa  plena 
fuisse  aimulachris  brutorum,  hominum  yero  sunulachria  prope 
vacna; 

Omnigenomque  Denm  monatra,  et  latrator  Aanlna, 
Contra  N^Qnum,  et  Yenerem,  contraque  Minenram»  &c.* 

Quod  si  malis,  ex  traditione  Ghmoomm,  Aries  potius  homi- 
nibus  ut  inventoribuB  tribuere;  haudquaquam  tamen  dixeris 
Prometheum  ad  ignis  inventionem  contemplationes  adhibuisse ; 
aut  cum  silicem  primo  percuteret  scintillas  expectasse;  sed 
casn  in  illud  incidisse^  atque  (ut  Bi\mt)furium  Jamfeetsse.  Ita 
ut  ad  artium  inventionem  quod  attinet,  ciqpns  silvestri  pro 
emplastris,  Philomelas  pro  modulationibus  nuisids,  Ibidi  pro 
lavationibus  intestinorum^  operculo  olba  quod  dissiliit  pro 
re  tormentaria,  denique  (ut  verbo  dicamus)  casui  ant  cuivis 
alteri  rei  plus  debeamus,  quam  dialecticss.  Neo  vero  molto 
alitor  se  habet  modus  ille  inveniendi,  qnem  recte  describit  Yii^ 
gilius, 

Ut  Tarias  nana  meditando  exttmderet  artea 
Faulatim.^ 

Non  enim  alia  hie  proponitnr  inveniendi  mediodus  quam  cujus 
bruta  ipsa  sunt  capacia,  et  quam  crebro  usurpant;  nimirum 

AdeaneemeMt  of  Leaning,  be  refers  to  the  Theatetutj  which  Is  certainly  a  mistake,  as 
no  such  remark  Is  to  be  fomid  there.  The  nearest  approach  to  It  Is,  I  think,  t^  /lir 
(TTsixtMi  &Xe7a  ml  frymMrra  «2mu,  eia^^k  U,  fcc.,  the  rdation  of  letters  to  ^DaUes 
and  words  being  here  as  elsewhere  typical  of  the  nature  of  knowledge. 

»  Virg.  JEn.  xfl.  4W.  «  Vlrg.  JEa  iW.  696. 

'  See  Plutarch,  2>e  SoUrtiA  AmnuUium,  or  De  Iride,  Compare  Pliny.  The  story 
of  the  accidental  invention  ^  gunpowder  by  Schwarti  is  wdl  known.  So  too  is  It  saJd 
that  the  Jerait^s  bark  was  disoovered  by  the  Uons  who  cured  their  fevers  by  drinkhig 
the  water  into  which  it  had  lUlen.  It  is  obvious  that  all  stories  of  this  kind  are  more 
or  less  mythical.  The  subfect  has  been  systematically  discussed  by  Vlrey.  (Javmal 
de  Pharmacie,  181  a) 

«  Vliig.  Georg.  t  ISA. 
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attentuama  oirca  unam  rem  sollioitudo^  ejiuque  peipetna  exer- 
citatio,  qiias  sai  oonservandi  necessitas  hujiunnodi  animantibua 
imponit.  Cicero  eium  vere  admodum ;  Usus  uni  ret  deditus,  et 
natwram  et  atUm  $ape  vineiL^  Quare  ei  pnedioetur  de  homi- 
nibus, 

—  Labor  omnia  Tincit 
Lnprobus,  et  diiris  urg^s  in  rebiu  egestas ;' 

etiam  de  brutis  similiter  quasritnr^ 

Quis  expedivit  psittaco  sunm  XaTpt  ?  '  * 

Corvo  quia  auctor  fuit^  ut  magna  siccitate  lapillos  immitteret 
arbori  cayv^,  ubi  aquam  forte  conspexerit^  ut  soigentem  laticem 
roetro  poeset  attingere?  Quia  viam  monstravit  apibus,  qui^ 
per  aerem,  tanquam  yaetum  mare^  agros  floridos^  licet  multum 
ab  alvearibus  dissitos^  solent  petere^  et  favos  buob  denuo  repe- 
tere?^  Quis  formicam  docility  ut  grana  in  coUiculo  suo  repo- 
nenda  circumroderet  priua^  ne  reposita  germinarent  et  spem 
suam  illnderent?^  Quod  si  in  versu  illo  Virgiliano  quis  notet 
yerbum  illud  JExtundere,  quod  difficultatem  rei^  et  verbum  illud 
JPaubUim,  quod  tarditatem  innuit^  redibimus  unde  profecti 
sumns,  ad  JBgyptiorum  illos  Deoe;  cum  hactenus  homines 
modice  rationis  facidtate^  neutiquam  vero  officio  artis^  usi  sint 
ad  inyenta  detegenda. 

SecundOf  hoc  ipsum  quod  asserimus  (si  advertatur  paulo 

^  •*  Anidniii  uros  an!  ret  deditus  et  ingeniom  et  artem  «epe  Tincit"  —  Cieero,  Pro 
BaBfO,e,  SO. 

*  YbV.  Georg;  L 146.  '  Penius,  Prolog. 

*  Qm,  M  M.  Booillet  renunto,  is  dearly  a  mistake  for  qiM, 

*  Much  more  remarkable  tban  the  return  of  tbe  bees  to  their  hive  is  the  appearance 
of  mathematical  knowledge  shown  in  the  construction  of  their  cells.  In  every  case  of 
loatlnct,  the  impidw  in  obedience  to  which  the  instinctive  act  is  4>erformed  is  a  matter 
at  the  natore  of  which  we  can  only  guess  ;  but  the  case  just  mentioned  has  a  diffi- 
culty of  its  own.  The  bees  may  be  supposed  to  know  when  they  liave  reached  their 
liive ;  but  how  do  they  perceive  that  the  cell  has  acquired  its  just  proportions  ?  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  eacplaln  away  this  especial  difficulty ;  but  those  which  I 
am  acquainted  with  appear  to  be  quite  unsatis&ctory.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  degree  of  accmicy  with  wlilch  the  cells  are  constructed  has  been  exaggerated ; 
one  writer  after  another  having  repeated,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Maraldl,  what 
Maraldl  never  said.  According  to  his  observations  the  angles  of  the  terminal  rhomb 
are  about  lOS^  and  72^.  He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  them  more  precisely, 
although  he  has  generally  been  supposed  to  do  so.  It  has  been  recently  stated  that 
the  mathematkid  problem  wlilcfa  the  ceOs  of  bees  suggest  was  first  correctly  solved  by 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  not^  to  his  edition  of  Paley's  Natural  Theology  s  but  this 
statement  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  erroneous. 

*  This  statement  is  probably  taken  from  Plutarch,  i)e  SoUrHd  Animalium.  The  sup- 
posed grains  of  corn  are  no  doubt  the  nymphe.  Huber  repeatedly  observed  ants  in  the 
act  of  tearing  the  integument  in  which  the  young  ant  was  enclosed,  In  order  to  fiidU- 
tate  its  exit.  This  practice  is»  it  may  be  presumed,  the  origin  of  the  notion  mentioned 
in  the  text 
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diligentins)  demonfltrat  Inductionis  forma^  quam  proponit  Dia- 
lectica;  qiui  scilicet  scientiarum  principia  inyeniantur  et  pro- 
bentur;  qu»  yitiosa  plane  est  et  incompetens,  et  nataram 
tantum  abest  ut  perficiat,  ut  etiam  earn  pervertat  et  detorqueat 
Qui  enim  modum  acute  intfospexerit  quo  ros  iste  »thereu8 
scientiarum,  dmilis  illi  de  quo  loquitur  poeta, 

aSrd  mellis  ooeleBtia  dona,  ^ 

cdligatur,  (cum  et  scientisB  ips»  ex  exemplis  singulis,  partun 
naturalibuB  partim  artificialibus,  tanquam  prati  floribiis  et  horti, 
extrahantur,)  reperiet  profecto  animum  suapte  sponte  et  nativa 
indole  Inductionem  solertius  conficere,  quam  quse  describitur  a 
dialecticis ;  siquidem  ex  nuda  enumeratione  particularinm  (at 
dlalectici  solent)  ubi  non  invenitur  instantia  contradictoria, 
vitiose  concluditur;  neque  aliquid  aliud  hujusmodi  Inductio 
producit  quam  conjecturam  probabileuL  Quis  enim  in  se  red- 
piet,  cum  particularia  quss  quis  novit  aut  quorum  meminit  ex 
una  tantiun  parte  compareant,  non  delitescere  aUquod  quod 
omnino  repugnet?  Perinde  ac  si  Samuel  acquievisset  in  illis 
Isai  filiis  quos  coram  adductos  videbat  in  dome,  et  minime 
quassivisset  Davidem,  qui  in  agro  aberat.'  Atque  luec  Indu- 
ctionis forma  (si  venun  omnino  dicendum  sit)  tam  pinguis  est 
et  crassa,  ut  incredibile  videatur  tam  acuta  et  subtilia  ingenia 
(qualia  in  his  rebus  meditationes  suas  exercuerunt)  potuisse 
eam  mundo  obtrudere,  nisi  illud  in  causa  fuisset,  quod  opera 
festinata  ad  tbeorias  et  dogmata  contendissent,  particularia 
autem  (prsBsertim  moram  in  iis  longiorem)  ex  fastu  quodam  et 
elatione  animi  despexissent  Illi  enim  exempla,  aive  instantias 
particulares,  vice  lictorum  aut  viatorum  adhibuerunt  ad  sum- 
movendam  turbam,  ut  dogmatibus  suis  viam  aperirent;  neati- 
quam  autem  ea  inde  ab  initio  in  consilium  advocanmt,  ut 
legitima  fieret  et  matura  de  rerum  veritate  deliberatio.  Certe 
perculserit  animos  pia  et  religiosa  qusedam  admiratio,  cum 
videamus  eadem  calcata  vestigia,  ad  errorem  ducentia,  in  divinis 
et  humanis.  Quemadmodum  enim  in  Divina  Veritate  perci- 
pienda  asgre  quis  in  animum  inducat  ut  fiat  tanquam  parvulus; 

*  Vlrg.  Oeorg.  Iv.  1. 

*  1  Sam.  x?t  We  see  from  thto  very  itrong  condemnation  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
induction,  how  much  Bacon  must  have  conceived  his  own  method  to  diflbr  from  It. 
It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  apprehend  Bacon's  idea  of  tils  own  process  of  inductfam,  U  w« 
assume  that  It  was  to  diffbr  from  that  in  common  use  only  by  being  more  systematic 
and  more  accurate.     See  the  General  Preface,  p.  22. 
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ita  in  hnmona  perdiscenda^  pirovectos  utiquCi  pueromm  more^ 
prima  Inductionum  elementa  adhuc  legere  et  retractare^  res 
bmnilia  existimatur  et  quasi  contemnenda. 

TertiO;  si  concedator  principia  scientiarum  ex  Inductione  qua 
utuntnr,  yel  sensa  et  experientia^  recte  posse  constitui,  certissi- 
mum  est  tamen  axiomata  inferiora  ab  iis  per  syllogismum  non 
posse  (in  rebus  naturalibus^  qu»  participant  ex  materia)  recte 
et  tuto  deduci.  In  Syllogismo  enim  fit  reductio  propositionum 
ad  principia  per  propositiones  medias.  HaBC  autem  sive  Inye* 
niendi  sive  Probandi  forma^  in  Scientiis  Popularibus  (veluti 
Etbicis,  Politicise  Legibus^  et  hujusmodi)  locum  babet ;  imo  et 
in  Theologicis ;  quandoquidem  Deo  pro  bonitate  sua  placuerit 
captui  bumano  se  accommodare;  at  in  Physicis^  ubi  Natura 
opere^  non  adversarius  argumento  constringendus  est^  elabitur 
plane  Veritas  ex  manibus^  propter  longe  majorem  naturalium 
operationumquam  verborum  subtilitatem;  adeo  ut  succumbente 
Syllogismo^  Inductionis  (verse  scilicet  et  emendatae)  officio 
nbique  opus  sit,  tarn  ad  principia  magis  generalia  quam  ad  pro- 
positiones inferiores.  Nam  syllogismi  ex  propositionibus  con- 
sistunt;  propositiones  ex  verbis;  verba  notionum  tesserse  sunt; 
quare  si  notiones  ipse  (quas  verborum  animas  sunt)  male  et 
vane  a  rebus  abstrahantur,  tota  fabrica  corruit.'  Neque  labo- 
riosa  vel  consequentiarum  argumentorum  vel  veritatis  proposi- 
tionum examinatio  rem  in  integrum  unquam  restituet ;  cum  error 
sit  (ut  loquuntur  medici)  in  digestione  prima  ;  quae  a  functioni- 
bus  sequentibus  non  rectificatur.  Non  igitur  absque  magna  et 
evident!  causa  evenit,  ut  complures  ex  pbilosopIiis(aliqui  autem 
eorum  maxime  insignes)  Academici  Aierint  et  Sceptici^  qui 
Bcientiad  humanas  et  syllepsium  certitudinem  sustulenmt;  ultra 
▼erisimilitudinem  aut  probabilitatem  negantes  eam  pertingere. 
Inficias  non  iverim^  visum  esse  nonnullis  Socratem^  cum  scien- 
tial certitudinem  a  se  amoveret,  per  ironiam  tantum  hoc  fecisseS 
et  scientiam  dUnmulando  simulasse ;  renunciando  scilicet  iis 
quas  manifesto  sciebat^  ut  eo  modo  etiam  quas  nesdebat  scire 

'  Compare  Novum  Organum,  L  13.  aod  14.  The  formation  of  abstract  conceptions 
Is  one  of  the  oldects  of  Bacon*8  inductive  method,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
axioms.  See  Oen.  Pref.  p.  37.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  subtlety  of 
language  and  the  subtlety  of  natural  operations  can  be  compared.  Bacon  must  be 
underBtood  to  mean  that  scientific  terms  and  the  conceptions  which  t^ey  express  are 
not  an  adequate  representation  of  the  natural  phenomena  which  have  led  to  their 
formation. 

'  "Socrates  autem,  de  se  ipso  detrahens  in  disputatione,  plus  tribuebat  lis  quot 
volebat  refellere.  Ita  cum  aliud  diceret  atque  sentiret,  libenter  uti  solitus  est  ca  dis- 
simuIatloDe  quam  Gneci  9ipmy€lttv  vocant.**     Ci'c.  Ac.  Qu,  ii.  5.  15. — /.  S. 
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pataretoc  Neque  etaam  in  reeentiore  A  cadeinia  (qnam  amplexos 
68t  Cicero)  ilia  opinio  AcatalepsisB  admodum  Bincere  culta  fmt 
Etenim  qui  eloquentia  flomenint  hanc  fere  sectam  sibi  de* 
sumpaenmt^  ut  in  utramque  partem  oopiose  disserendi  gloriam 
asseqaerentor ;  undeavia  ilia  recta^ per quam  ad  veritatem  per- 
gere  debniflsent,  tanquam  ad  deambulationes  qnasdam  amoBniw, 
animi  causa  institataSi  deflexum  est  Constat  tamen  nonnullos 
sparsim  in  utraqne  Academia  (veteri  et  nova),  malto  ma^ 
inter  Scepticos,  Acatalepsiam  istam  simpliciter  et  int^re  tenn- 
isse.^  Yerum  in  hoc  maxime  ab  illis  peccatom  est,  quod 
sensumn  perceptiones  calnmniabantor ;  unde  Sdenlias  radidtos 
evellebant.  Sensns  vero,  licet  easpeniunero  homines  aut  fallant 
ant  destituant,  possint  tamen  multa  adjud  industria  ad  scientias 
sufficere;  idque  non  tarn  ope  instromentoram  (licet  et  hec 
qnoqne  aliqua  ex  parte  prosint)  quam  exjperimentonmi  cgus 
generis^  qu»  objecta  subliliora  quam  pro  sensus  facilitate  ad 
objecta  sensu  comprehensibilia  producere  queant  Debuerant 
autem  potius  defectum  hac  in  parte  imputasse  mentis  tom 
erroribus  tum  contumad»  (quas  rebus  ipsis  morigera  esse  re- 
cttsat),  et  pravis  demonstrationibusj  et  modis  ratiocinandi  et 
concludendi  ex  perceptione  sensuum  pexperam  institutis.  Ha» 
autem  loquimur,  non  quo  intellectui  detrahatur,  ant  negotium 
totum  deseratur;  sed  quo  intellectui  anxilia  commoda  compa- 
rentnr  et  subministrentur,  quibus  rerum  ardua  et  natuiiB  ob- 
scuritatem  vincere  possunt.  Nemo  enim  tanta  pollet  manus 
constantia^  aut  etiam  habitu^  ut  rectam  lineam  ducere  aut  per- 
fectum  circulum  circumscribere  manu  libera  possit ;  quod  tamen 
ope  reguke,  aut  circini,  £EU^re  in  promptu  est.  Hsec  i^tnr  res 
q)6a  est  quam  paramus,  et  ingenti  conatu  molimur;  ut  scilicet 
mens  per  artem  fiat  rebus  par,  utque  inreniatur  Ars  quaBdaoi 
Indicii  et  Directionis,  quss  csBteras  artes  earumque  axiomata 
atque  opera  detegat  et  in  conspectum  det.  Hanc  enim  merito 
desiderari  posuimus. 

Ars  ista  Indicii  (ita  enim  earn  appellabimus)  duas  habet 
partes.  Aut  enim  defertur  Indicium  ab  experimentis  ad  experi- 
menta  ;  aut  ab  experimentis  ad  axiomata^  quad  et  ipsa  wma  expe^ 

'  There  Is  tometliiDg  very  striking  in  one  of  the  earliest  eziiressloiis  of  this  waj  of 
thinking:  — 

Kal  T^  iikv  ohf  ffo/^h  o0rts  iufiip  VScv,  oM  ris  lirrai 
tl6iit  ii/Ji^l  BtSt¥  r«  koI  Ha^a  X^«  v«pl  TianttWt 

tArhs  tfMS  odK  oI8«,  8^«os  V  M  wari  rirvterau 

Xbiiophaxi8»  spud  Seztum  EmpirieanL 
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rimenta  designent.  Priorem  harom  Ezperieniaain  Literatam^ 
nominabimus,  posteriorem  vero  Interpretatlonem  Naturse^  siye 
Novum  OrganuixL  Prior  quidem  (at  alibi  attigimuB^)  yix  pro 
Arte  habenda  est  aut  parte  Philosophise  sed  pro  Sagacitate 
quadam;  nnde  etiam  earn  Yenationem  Panis  (hoc  nomen  ex 
fabida  mutuati)  quandoqne  appellamus.  Attamen  quemadmo- 
dum  possit  quis  in  via  sua  triplici  modo  prc^redi;  aut  cum 
palpat  ipse  in  tenebrU  ;  aut  cum  alierius  manu  ducatur,  ipse  pa- 
rum  videns;  aut  denique  cum  vestigia  lumine  adhibito  regat: 
similiter  cum  quis  experimenta  omnigena  absque  uUa  eerie  aut 
meihodo  tentet,  ea  demum  mera  est  palpatio ;  cum  vero  nonnulla 
uiatur  in  experimeniando  direcUone  et  ardine,  perinde  est  ac  si 
manu  ducatur:  atque  hoc  illud  est  quod  per  Experientiam 
Ltfiteratam  intelligimus.  Nam  Lumen  ipsum,  quod  tertium  fuit, 
ab  Interpretatione  Nature,  sive  Novo  Oi^ano,  petendum  est 

Literata  Experiential  sive  Venatio  Panis,  modos  ezperi- 
mentandi  tractat     Earn  (cum  desiderari  posuerimus,  neque  res 

*  with  leferenoe  to  the  question  how  fiur  Bacon  thought  it  possible  for  obserra^ 
tfon  to  he  curled  on  apart  from  theory  (see  General  Frefkce,  p.  61.)*  it  is,  I 
think,  impofitant  to  remark  that  this  notion  of  an  Ezperlentia  Utarata,  as  an  in- 
termediate step  between  simple  experimentation  ab$que  vUd  terie  oMt  methodo  and 
the  InterpicCatlon  of  Nature,  was  not  an  after-thought,  but  formed  part  of  his  origi- 
naJ  design  in  the  eariiest  shupe  in  which  it  is  known  to  us.  «  This  part  of  Invention 
(he  sajs  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning)  concerning  the  Invention  of  Sciences,  I 
porpoae  (if  God  give  me  leave)  hereafter  to  propound :  having  digested  it  into  two 
pauts :  whereof  the  one  I  term  Experientia  literata,  and  the  other  Interpretatio  natura; 
the  former  being  but  a  degree  or  rudiment  of  the  latter."  Now  if  he  meant  by  •*  Ezperi- 
aitla  literata  **  the  same  thing  which  he  describes  here,  or  anything  like  it,— which  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt — he  must  have  seen  even  then  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
colleetion  of  ftcts  sufllcient  for  the  purposes  of  Interpretation  without  the  help  of  some 
principle  of  anrangement,  some  **  series  et  methodus,"  some  **  sagacitas  "  in  seeking 
and  selecting ;  which  necesmrily  implied  some  amount  of  theory.  Such  theory  was 
Indeed  to  be  provlstonal  only,  and  suhject  at  all  times  to  revision.  It  was  not  to  be 
allowed  as  an  axiom.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  would  have  put  any  other  re- 
strlctioo  upon  the  exercise  of  hnman  sagacity  in  this  way.  The  process  might  have 
been  canied  therefore  to  an  Indeinite  length,  and  the  further  the  better.  And  though 
it  may  be  true  that  no  amount  of  diligence  and  sagacity  could  ever  have  made  a 
coXletiUm  isit  facts  complete  enough  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Forms  by  the  method 
of  tlie  Novum  Organum^  it  seems  impossible  to  fix  a  point  beyond  which,  through 
succesri  ve  reductions  of  particular  phenomena  and  groups  of  phenomena  under  laws  more 
smd  more  general,  ftirther  progress  could  not  have  been  made  towards  the  highest 
lav  which  includes  them  alL  And  such  progress  men  have  in  fact  been  making  ever 
since  Baooo's  time ;  the  whole  of  our  experimental  philosophy  being  what  he,  I  think, 
-uvwAA  ha?e  described  as  Experientia  Uterata,  and  allowed  as  legitimate  and  successful 

so  fisr  as  it  goes.    Whether,  if  he  could  see  the  results  which  it  has  produced 

during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  he  would  still  believe  in  the  possibility  of  arriving 
nltimately  at  what  he  would  have  called  **  the  Interpretation  of  Nature"  may  be  doubted ; 
1>sit  that  If  this  <*  bunt  of  Pan  **  were  conducted  as  skilfully  and  assiduously  by  the 
wvHole  body  of  inquirers  through  the  entire  field  of  nature  as  it  has  been  by  particular 
ixiquirers  In  particular  fields,  we  should  be  able  to  approach  much  nearer  to  such  a 
ecmsummatlon  than  anybody  now  imagines— this  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  still 
lielleve.— ./.  S. 

*  See  Nov.  Org.  i.  100. 
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At  plane  penpicua)  pro  more  et  instituto  nostro  aliquateiius 
adumbrabimus.  Modus  Experimentandi  prsscipue  procedit,  aut 
per  Yariationem  Experiment! ;  aut  per  Productionem  Experi- 
ment!; aut  per  Translationem  Experiment!;  aut  per  Inyer- 
eionem  Experimenti ;  aut  per  Compulsionem  Experiment! ;  aut 
per  Applicat!onem  Expenmenfi ;  aut  per  Copulationem  Expe* 
rimenti ;  aut  denique  per  Sortes  Experimenti  Umyersa  Tero 
ista  coh!bita  sunt  citra  Terminos  Axiomatis  alicujus  !nvemendi 
nia  enim  altera  pars  de  Novo  Organo  omnem  Transitionem 
Experimentorum  in  Axiomata^  aut  Axiomatum  in  Experi- 
mental sib!  rindicat' 

Yariatio  Experimenti  fit  primo  in  Materia;  scilicet  quando 
Experimentum  in  jam  cognitis,  cert®  materia  fere  adlussit; 
nunc  vero  in  illis  quad  similis  sunt  specie!  tentetor;  veluti 
Confectio  Papyri  in  pannis  linteis  tantum  probata  est,  in  sericis 
minime^  (nisi  forte  apud  Chinenses) ;  neque  rursus  in  filaceiSy 
compositb  ex  setis  et  pilis^  ex  quibus  conficitur  (quod  vocamus) 
Camelotum;  neque  denique  in  laneis,  gossipio^  et  pellibus; 
quanquam  base  tria  postrema  magis  esse  videntur  heterogenea; 
itaque  admisceri  possint  potius  quam  per  se  utilia  esse.  Item 
insitio  in  arboribus  fructiferis  in  usu  est;  in  arboribua  silve- 
stribus  raro  tentata ;  licet  perhibetur  ulmum  in  ulmum  insitam 
miras  producere  foliorum  umbras.  Insitio  etiam  in  floribus 
rara  admodum  est ;  licet  hoc  jam  coeperit  fieri  in  rosis  musca- 
tellis,  quad  rosis  communibus  foeliciter  inoculantur.  Etiam 
variationem  in  parte  ret  inter'  variationes  in  materia  ponimus. 
Yidemus  enim  surculum  in  trunco  arboribus  insitum  foelidus 
pullulare^  quam  si  tenw  indatur.  Cur  non  et  semen  cepae  capita 
alterius  cepas  viridis  inditum  fcdicius  germinet,  quam  si  nudae 
terrad  commissum  fuerit  ?  Atque  bic  radix  pro  trunco  yariatur; 
ut  bade  res  insitio  quaadam  in  radice  yideri  possit  Yariatio 
Experimenti  fit  secundo  in  Efficiente.  Radii  Solis  per  specula 
comburentia  calore  ita  intenduntur^  ut  materiam  quae  ignem 
facile  concipiat  acoendere  possint:  num  et  radii  Lunas  per 
eadem  ad  lenissimum  aliquem  gradum  teporis  actuari  possont; 
ut  yideamus^  utrum  corpora  omnia  coelestia  sint  potestate' 

*  Cotton  paper  was  known  long  before  that  made  firom  nga.  It  seems  probable 
tbat  the  art  of  making  paper  came  to  the  west  of  Europe  from  Constantinoi^  end 
that  our  word  quire,  of  which  the  equivalent  in  Low  Latin  is  manus,  is  a  tciken  of  i(a 
Greek  origin,  and  means  properly  a  handful  of  pi4>er. 

'  The  elements  and  their  primary  qualities  (hot,  cold,  moist,  dry),  being  confined 
to  the  sublunary  part  of  the  universe,  nothing  which  lies  beyond  the  region  of  fliv* 
which  Is  next  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  can,  according  to  the  school  philosophy,  be 
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calida?  Item  calares  radiosty  per  specula  scilicet,  intenduntur: 
num  etiam  calores  opaci  (quales  sunt  lapidum  et  metallorum 
antequam  candeant)  idem  patiuntur^  an  potius  sunt  luminis  in 
hae  re  partes  nonnull»?'  Item  succinum  et  gagates  fricata 
paleas  trahunt :  num  etiam  et  ad  ignem  tepefacta  ?  Variatio 
Experimenti  fit  tertio  in  Quanto ;  circa  quod  diligens  admo- 
dum  est  adhibenda  cura,  cum  hoc  multi  circumstent  errores. 
Credunt  enim  homines,  aucta  aut  multiplicata  quantitate^  pro 
rata  augeri  aut  multiplicari  virtutem.  Et  hoc  fere  postulant 
et  supponunt,  tanquam  res  sit  mathematicae  cujusdam  certi- 
tudinis;  quod  omnino  falsissimum  est.  Globus  plumbeus  umus 
libriB  a  turri  demissus  (puta)  decem  pulsuum  spatio  ad  terram 
des^ndit :  num  globus  duarum  librarum,  (in  quo  impetus  iste 
motus,  quem  vocant,  naturalis  duplicari  debet,)  spatio  quinque 
pulsaum  terram  feriet?  At  ille  »quali  fere  tempore  descendet, 
neque  accelerabitur  juxta  rationem  Quantl^  Item  sulphuris 
(puta)  drachma  una^  semilibrss  chalybis  admixta,  cam  fluere 
faciet  et  oolliquari:  num  igitur  uncia  sulphuris  quatuor  libris 
chalybis  ad  coUiquationem  suflSciet?  At  illud  non  sequitur. 
Certnm  enim  est,  obstinationem  materiiB  in  patiente  per  Quan- 
titatem  augeri  amplius,  quam  activitatem  virtutis  in  agejite. 
Porro  Nimium  aeque  fallit  ac  Parum.  Etenim  in  excoctionibus 
et  depuratiambus  metallorum  error  est  familiaris ;  ut  ad  excocti- 
onem  promovendam,  aut  calorem  fomacis  aut  additamenti 
quod  injiciimt  molem  augeant.  At  ilia  supra  modum  aucta 
operationem  impediunt;    propterea  quod  vi  et  acrimonia  sua 

actuany  or  forottlly  hot  But  the  heav«n1y  bodies,  as  the  sun  manifestly  Is,  may  be 
hot  pot€staie  —  that  is,  may  have  the  power  of  heating  whatever  is  susceptible  of  their 
opention.  It  Is  known  that  tbe  moon's  rays  have  never  as  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  produce  any  perceptible  degree  of  heat. 

>  The  researches  which  Bacon  here  suggests,  in  which  obscure  radiant  heat  is  dealt 
with  In  the  same  manner  as  luminous  heat,  have  been  recently  carried  on  with  great 
aucceaa,  and  have  led  to  many  interesting  results.  The  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  essential  or  formal  connexion  between  heat  and  light  remains  however  as  yet  un- 
answered, though  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  shortly  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

Teledns,  of  whom  more  than  of  any  one  else  Bacon  was  a  follower,  maintained  that 
heat  and  light  were  '*  cootubemales  natur»,*'  and  that  where  one  was  present  the 
other  most  be  present  too.  Bacon,  with  a  more  subtle  iuslght  Into  nature,  proposed  to 
trace  the  analogy  which  might  exist  between  them  in  cases  where,  sensibly  at  least,  the 
dogma  of  Teletlus  seemed  unfounded. 

*  Vtsag  before  the  publication  of  the  De  Augmeniis,  the  theory  of  the  acceleration 
of  ftlling  bodies,  which  of  course  includes  the  fact  that  all  bodies  fall  from  rest  with  equal 
welocities  (the  reslttaaee  of  the  air  being  set  aside),  had  been  made  known  by  Galileo 
The  erperiments  which  he  made  about  the  year  1 590  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
received  opinion  that  the  velocity  of  falling  increases  as  the  mass  of  the  falling  body  led 
to  hfs  leaving  Pisa,  where  he  had  made  them,  and  where  he  had  in  consequence  been 
involved  In  disputes  with  tile  adherents  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
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multum  ex  metallo  puro  in  fumos  vertant  et  aeporient ;  ut  et 
jactora  fiat,  et  massa  quae  remanet  magis  sit  obstinata  et  dura. 
Debent  igitur  homines  ludibrium  illud  mulieris  ^sopi  cogitaxe; 
quad  sperarat  ex  duplicata  mensura  hordei  gallinam  suam  duo 
ova  quotidie  parituram.  At  ilia  impinguata  nullum  peperit. 
Prorsus  non  tutum  fuerit  alicui  Experimento  Natural!  con- 
fidere,  nisi  facta  fuerit  probatio  et  in  minore  et  in  majore 
Quanto.     Atque  de  Variatione  Experimenti  hactenus. 

Productio  Experimenti  duplex ;  Bepetitio,  et  Extensio; 
nimirum,  cum  aut  experimentum  iteratur,  aut  ad  stibtilius  quid-- 
dam  urgetur,  Bepetitionis  exemplum  tale  sit  Spiritns  Vini 
fit  ex  vino  per  distillationem  unicam ;  estque  vino  ipso  multo 
acrior  et  fortior :  num  etiam  spiritus  vini  ipse  destillatus,  siire 
sublimatUB,  seipsum  fortitudine  seque  superabit  ?  At  Itepetitio 
quoque  non  absque  fallacia  est  Etenim  tum  secunda  exaltatio 
prions  excessum  non  squat,  tum  etiam  ssepenumero  per  Itera- 
tionem  Experimenti,  post  statum  siye  acmen  quandam  opera- 
tionis,  tantum  abest  ut  progrediatur  natura,  ut  potius  relabatur. 
Judicium  igitur  in  hac  re  adhibendum.  Item  Arffentum  Vwunif 
in  linteo  aut  alias  in  medio  plumbi  liquefacti,  cum  refingescere 
coeperit,  insertum,  stupefit,  nee  amplius  fluit:  num  et  id^n 
argenttun  yivum,  si  ssepius  immissum  fuerit,  ita  figetur  ut  fiat 
malleabile  ?  Extensionis  exemplum  tale  sit :  Aqua  in  summo 
posita,  et  pensilis  facta,  et  per  rostrum  vitri  oblongum  in  Yinum 
dilutum  immersa,  separabit  aquam  a  vino ;  yino  in  summum  se 
paulatim  recipiente,  aqua  in  imo  subsidente ' :  num  etiam,  quern- 
admodum  vinum  et  aqua  (corpora  scilicet  diversa)  hoc  ingenio 
separantur,  possint  quoque  partes  vini  (corporis  nimimm  in- 
tegri)  subtiliores  a  crassioribus  separari ;  ut  fiat  tanquam  destil- 
latio  per  pondus,  et  in  summo  reperiatur  aliquid  spiritni  vini 
proximum,  sed  forte  delicatius?  Item  Magnes  ferrum  inUgrum 
trahit:  num  etiam  frustum  magnetis^  in  dissolutione  fern  im- 


*  This  experiment  is  more  minutely  described  in  the  Sjfha  S^/harum^  t  14.  The 
water  In  the  inverted  glass  or  phial  is  maintained  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  i^ 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  wine  and  water  into  which  the  neck  of  the  vessel  con^ 
taining  it  is  inserted,  but  as  the  density  of  the  water  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dUated 
wine,  it  is  In  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium.  But  for  friction  &c.  the  equUlhrium 
could  not  practically  exist  at  all ;  and  after  a  little  while  tt  ceases  to  do  so,  the  water 
gradually  subsiding  to  the  bottom  and  forcing  the  wine  and  water  or  some  part  of  it 
into  the  vessel,  which  originally  contained  only  water.  Ttie  water  for  a  considerable 
time  passes  without  mixing  through  the  wine  and  water ;  but  of  course  there  is  no 
separation  between  the  wine  and  the  portion  of  water  with  which  it  was  originally 
mixed,  and  the  experiment  succeeds  just  as  well  with  pun  as  with  diluted  wine. 
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mersuiDj  ferrum  ad  se  alliciet  et  se  ferro  obducet  ?  Itenij  Ver" 
sorium  Acus  NautictB  se  ad  polos  mundi  appUcat :  num  etiam 
eadem  via  et  consecutione  qua  coelestia?  Videlicet^  ut  si  quia 
acum  in  contrario  situ,  hoc  est  in  puncto  Australia  ponat,  et 
pauUsper  teneat,  ac  deinde  yim  omittat;  num  forte  acus  ad 
Septentriones  se  conferet,  eligendo  potius  rotare  per  occidentem 
in  situm  desideratum  quam  p^  orientem?  Item,  Aurum 
argentum  vivumyjtixta  positum^  imbibit:  num  vero  aurum  recipit 
illud  argentum  vivum  intra  se,  sine  extensione  molis  suae,  ut 
fiat  massa  qusedam  ipso  auro  ponderosior?  Item,  Homines  me- 
marim  serviunt  collocando  imagines  personarum  in  locis:  num 
etiam  idem  assequentur  (missis  locis)  et  affingendo  actiones 
aut  habitus  personis?  Atque  de  Productione  Experimenti 
hactenns. 

Translatio  Experimenti  triplex;  aut  a  natura  vel  casu  in 
artem;  aut  CLb  arte  vel  practica  alia  in  aliam;  aut  a  parte 
aUcujus  artis  in  partem  diversam  ejusdem.  Translationis  a 
natura  aut  casu  in  artem  innumera  sunt  exempla;  adeo  ut 
omnes  fere  artes  mechanical  a  tenuibus  initiis,  natura  aut  casu 
prssbitis,  ortum  habuerint  Adagio  receptum  erat,  Botrum 
contra  botrum  citius  maturescere^  ;  id  quod  de  mutuis  amicitias 
operis  et  officiis  increbuit  At  nostri  Cydras  (vini  scilicet  ex 
pomis)  confectores  hoc  optime  imitantur.  Cavent  enim  ne 
poma  tundantur  aut  exprimantur,  antequam  nonnullo  tempore 
in  aoeryos  ,conjecta  mutuo  contactu  maturuerint;  unde  nimia 
potos  aciditas  emendetur.  Item,  Iridum  artificiosarum  imitatio 
ex  aspersione  spissa  guttularum,  ab  Iridibus  naturalibus  ex 
nube  roscida  facili  ductu  translata  est  Item  modus  destillandi 
vel  ex  alto  peti,  ex  imbribus  scilicet  aut  rore ;  vel  ex  humili  illo 
experimento  guttanmi  in  patinis,  ollis  aquas  buUientis  superim- 
poflitis,  adhasrentium,  desumi  potuit  Tonitrua  autem  et  FuU 
gura  imitari  veritus  quis  esset,  nisi  operculum  monachi  illius 
chjmici,  magno  impetu  et  fragore  subito  in  sublime  jactum, 
submonuisset  Yerum  quo  hasc  res  magis  exemplis  abundet,  eo 
pauciora  adducere  opus  fuerit.  Debuerant  autem  homines,  si 
illis  utilia  inquirere  vacaret,  naturalia  opificia  et  operationes 

'  This  proverb  Bacon  doubtless  took  from  Erasmus's  collection.  The  iVomtw, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  contains  nearly  200  Latin  proverbs  (and  this  among 
the  number)  all  of  which  are  given  by  Erasmus.  In  more  than  one  instance  errors  of 
Erasmus's  are  copied  in  Bacon's  extract,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  source 
from  which  he  derived  them.     See  for  the  proverb  in  the  text,  Erasm.  ill.  2.  49. 
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uDgalas  attente  et  minutlin  et  ex  composito  intueri ;  et  aeccmi 
perpetuo  et  acriter  oo^tare,  queBoain  ex  ipsis  ad  artes  traosr* 
ferri  possint.  Speculum  enim  artis  natura.  Nee  paucaora  sunt 
Experimental  quie  ab  Arte  in  Artem,  eeu  a  Practica  in  Practi- 
cam,  tranaferri  possunt ;  licet  hoc  rarins  in  ubu  sit.  Natura 
enim  ubique  omnibus  occurrit;  at  artes  singula  artificnbus 
tantum  propriia  oognits  sunt*  SpeciHa  acvlaria  ad  visum  de- 
bilem  juvandum  inventa  sunt :  num  et  comminisci  quis  queat 
aliquod  instrumentum,  quod  auribns  appensum  surdastris  ad 
audiendum  juvet  ?  Item,  tmbahamattanes  et  mel  cadavera  eon' 
servant :  annon  possit  aiiquid  ex  his  in  medicinam  transferrin 
quod  etiam  vivis  corporibus  prosit?  Item,  HgUlarum  practica 
in  oera,  caementis,  et  plumbo  antiqua  fiiit :  at  luec  etiam  im* 
pressioni  in  chartis,  sive  arti  typographies,  viam  monatiavit. 
Item,  sal  in  coquinaria  comes  candit,  idque  melius  hyeme  quam 
sBstate :  annon  hoc  ad  balnea  utiliter  transferri  posdt,  eorumque 
temperamentum,  quando  opus  fuerit,  vel  imprimendum  Tel  ex- 
trahendum  ?  Item  sal,  in  nupero  experimento  de  congladatuH 
nibus  artifidalibus,  magnas  vires  ad  condensandum  obtinere 
reperitur ' :  annon  possit  hoc  transferri  ad  condensationes  metal- 
lorum;  cum  jampridem  notum  sit  aquas  fortes,  ex  nonnuUis 
salibus  compositas,  dejicere  et  prsscipitare  arenulas  auri  ex 
metallis  aliquibus  auro  ipso  minus  densis*?  Item,  Pidoria 
imagine  memoriam  rei  renavat:  annon  hoc  traductum  est  in 
Artem  earn,  quam  vocant,  MemoriBd  ?  De  his  in  genere  moni- 
tum  sit ;  quod  nihil  ad  imbrem  quendam  inventorum  utilium, 
eorundemque  novorum,  veluti  ccelitus  deducendum  tantum 
valere  possit,  quantum  si  experimenta  complurium  artium 
mechanicarum  uni  homini,  aut  paucis  qui  se  invicem  colloquiis 
acuere  possint,  in  notitiam  venerint ;  ut  per  banc,  quam  dici- 
mus,  Experimentorum  Tronslationem,  artes  se  mutuo  foyere 
et  veluti  commixtione  radiorum  accendere  possint  Quamvis 
enim   Via  Bationalis  per  Qiganum  longe  majora  spondeat, 

>  Bacon  refers  to  the  esperiments  exhibited  by  Drebbel  In  1680.  One  of  tfaeo  vat 
of  a  boat  that  would  go  under  water.  See  NeIU*s  Lifi  of  GalOeo,  I  bare  not  been 
able  to  see  the  Chronicle  of  Alkmaar  to  which  Nelli  refers.  It  is  said  that  in  presence 
of  James  I.  Drebbel  produced  an  intolerable  degree  of  cold  in  Westminster  HalL 

'  The  experiment  here  referred  to,  which,  as  Professor  Gumming  has  suggested  to 
me,  may  not  improbably  have  been  an  alchemist's  trick,  is  not  sufficiently  described  to 
make  it  possible  to  ascertain  its  nature.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
based  on  a  reduction  of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold  in  an  excess  of  acid  by  tome 
other  metaL  Of  all  metallic  salts  the  perchloride  of  gold  appears  to  be  one  of  tlie 
most  easy  to  decompose.     Its  reduction  by  a  metal  is  employed  as  a  gilding  process. 
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attamen  hseo  Sagacitas  per  ExperientJam  Literatam  plurima 
interim  ex  iis  qu»  in  proximo  sunt  in  genus  humanum  (tan- 
quam  missilia  apud  antiques  donativa')  projiciet  et  sparget 
Superest  ilia  Translatio  de  Parte  Artis  in  Partem  diyersam ; 
quie  parum  differt  a  translatione  de  arte  in  artem,  Yerum 
quia  artes  nonnullse  spatia  magna  occupant^  ut  etiam  Transla- 
tionem  Experimentorum  ferre  intra  seipsas  possint,  banc  etiam 
speciem  Translationis  subjungere  yisum  est  Praecipue^  quia 
magni  prorsus  est  in  nonnulla  arte^momenti.  Plurimum  enim 
ad  artem  Medicinse  amplificandam  profiierit,  si  experimenta 
partis  illius  medicines  de  Curationibus  Morborum  ad  partes 
illas  de  Tuenda  Sanitate  et  Prolongatione  Yitsd  transferantur. 
Si  enim  opiatum  aliquod  iruigne  ad  spirituum  in  morbo  pestilenli 
Airibnndimi  incensionem  reprimendam  suffecerit^  non  dubitet 
quiapiam,  quin  simile  aliquod,  debita  dosi  familiare  redditum, 
etiam  incensionem  eam  gliscentem  et  obrepentem  quas  per 
sstatem  fit  aliqua  «x  parte  frsenare  et  retardare  possit.  Atque 
de  Translatione  Experimenti  hactenus. 

Inversio  Experimenti  fit,  cum  contrarium  ejus  quod  Experi- 
mento  constat  probatur.  Exempli  gratia ;  Calidum  per  Specula 
intenditur:  num  etiam  Frigidum?'  Item,  Calidum  se  diffurir 
dendo  fertur  tamen  potius  in  sursum :  num  etiam  Frigidum  se 
diffundendo  fertur  magis  in  deorsum?  Exempli  gratia ;  acci- 
pias  bacillum  ferreum,  illudque  in  uno  fine  calefaciaa ;  et  deinde 
erigaa  ferrum,  parte  calefacta  subtus  locata,  in  superiore  parte 
manu  apposita;  actutum  manum  aduret ;  parte  autem  calefacta 
aupra  locata,  et  manu  subtus,  multo  tardius  aduret' :  num  etiam, 
gi  totnm  bacillmn  calefiat,  et  finis  alter  nive  vel  spongia  in  aqua 
irigida  tincta  madefiat ;  si  nix  aut  spongia  superius  locetur,  num 
(inquam)  frigus  -deorsum  mittet  citius,  quam  inferius  locata 
sursum?  Item,  Radii  Solis  supra  album  dissiliunt,  supra  nigrum 


I  Sec  for  an  mustntlon  of  Uifs  phrase  Saeton.  In  Calig.  c.  18. 

<  With  Bacon,  as  with  the  Peripaticians,  cold  b  not  the  negation  of  heat ;  it  is 
something  positive —  the  opposite  of  heat,  and  not  merely  its  absence.  PreToat*s  ex- 
periment, in  which  two  concave  mirrors  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another  with  a 
piece  of  ice  in  the  Ibcus  of  the  one  and  a  thermometer  in  tliat  of  the  other,  shows  that 
the  effect  apparently  due  to  the  radiation  of  cold  may  be  made  more  intense  in  the 
manner  which  Bacon  suggests :  the  real  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  coarse  de- 
pends upon  the  '*  theory  of  exchanges.** 

*  It  is  obvious  that  the  difference  arises  simply  from  the  drcomstance  that  the 
air  close  to  the  hot  end  of  the  rod  rises  in  the  one  case  to  that  at  which  the  hand  is 
applied,  and  in  the  other  case  does  not  do  so.  In  other  words,  in  the  first  form  of  the 
experiment  the  eiftet  of  conduction  Is  increased  by  that  of  convection,  and  in  the 
second  is  not. 
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congreganhgr :  num  etiam  umbnB  super  nigrum  disperdantnr, 
super  album  congregantur?  Id  quod  in  loco  tenebroeo,  luce 
per  foramen  exiguum  tantum  immissa^  fieri  videmus ;  ubi  ima- 
gines rerum  qu»  foras  sunt  super  papyrum  quae  alba  est  ezci- 
piuntur,  super  nigram  minime.  ItemyVeruzJrantis  ad  dobrem 
hemicranicum  inciditur;  num  etiam  hemicranium  scarificatur  ad 
sodam  ?'     Atque  de  Inversione  Experimenti  hactenus. 

Compulsio  I^xperimenti  fit,  ubi  urgetur  et  produ<ntur  Ex- 
perimentum  ad  annihilationem  vel  privationem  virtutis;  in 
reliquis  enim  venationibus  fera  capitur  tantum,  at  in  ista 
occiditur.  Exemplum  Compulsionis  tale  est  Magnes  ferrum 
trahit:  urge  ergo  ferrum,  aut  urge  magnetem,  ut  amplius  non 
fiat  attractio ;  veluti,  num  forte  si  magnes  ustus  fuerit,  aut  in 
aquis  fortibus  maceratus,  virtutem  suam  deponet,  ant  ealtem 
remittet?  Contra,  si  chalybs  aut  ferrum  in  Crocum  Martis 
redigatur,  vel  in  chalybem  quem  vocant  prseparatum*,  vel  etiam 
in  aqua  forti  solvatur,  num  adhuc  ea  alliciat  magnes  ?  Rursus : 
magnes  ferrum  trahit  per  universay  qusB  novimus,  media  ;  nempe 
si  interponatur  aurum,  argentum,  vitrum:  urge  igitur  aliquod 
medium,  si  fieri  possit,  quod  virtutem  intercipiat;  probetor 
argentum  vivum ;  probentur  oleum,  gummi,  carbo  Ignitus,  et 
alia  qu8B  adhuc  probata  non  sunt.  Item,  introducta  sunt  nuper 
PerspidUa  qu<B  Vjsibilia  minuta  miris  modis  multipUcent :  uige 
usum  eorum,  vel  ad  species  tam  pusillas  ut  amplius  non  ya- 
leant,  vel  ita  grandiusculas  ut  confundantur.  Scilicet,  num 
poterint  ilia  in  urina  clare  detegere  ea  quse  alias  non  persinoe- 
rentur?  Num  poterint  in  gemmis,  ex  omni  parte  puris  et 
nitidis,  grana  aut  nubeculas  conspicienda  dare  ?  Num  et  pul- 
viscula  in  sole  (quss  Democrito  pro  atomis  suis  et  principiis 
rerum  falsissime  objiciebantur^)  tanquam  corpora  grandiuscula 
monstrare?  Num  pulverem  crassiusculum  ex  cinnabari  et 
cerussa  ita  ostendere  distributum,  ut  appareant  hie  granula 
rubra,  illic  alba?    Num  rursus  imagines  majores  (puta  faciem, 

1  Soda  is  a  lo^  Latin  word  for  a  headache.  The  context  appears  to  require  that  it 
should  be  a  pain  In  the  forehead,  in  order  to  establish  an  dyaXoyia  between  the  t«o 
complaints  and  their  remedies. 

'  The  chalybs  praDparatus  here  mentioned  is  apparently  that  which  b  obtained  by 
the  following  proce^ :  **  LImatura  chalybis  sic  prwparatur  Rubtilissimd ;  teritor  io 
mortario  ceneo,  et  setaceo  crlbratur,  et  decern  dies  in  aceto  infunditur,  et  rcmoto  «crtc» 
aduritar;  et  conservetur.**  See  Amerinus  (1535),  p.  142.  In  another  work  of  about 
the  same  date  (that  of  Franciscus  ab  Alexandris),  scoriae  are  recommended  iosteid  of 
fl  lings. 

"  Deraocrltus  maintained  the  absolute  Invisibility  of  his  atoms.  See  Sezttts  £mpi* 
cus.  Adv.  Logic,  i.  135.,  ii.  6.  and  elsewhere. 
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oculum,  &c.)  in  tantum  multiplicatas  ostendere^  in  quantum 
pulicem  aut  vermiculum  ?  Num  bjssum^  aut  hujusmodi  tex- 
tile linteum  delicatius  et  paulo  apertius^  ita  foraminatum 
ostendere^  ac  si  esset  rete  ?  Yerum  in  Compulsionibus  Expe- 
rimentorum  minus  moramur,  quia  fere  extra  limites  Experien- 
tias  Literat®  cadunt^  et  ad  Causas  et  Axiomata  et  Novum 
Organum  potius  spectant  Ubicunque  eaim  fit  negativa,  aut 
privaliya^  aut  exdusiva,  coepit  jam  pr»beri  lux  nonnulla  ad 
Inyentionem  Formarum.  Atque  de  Compulsione  Experimenti 
hactenus. 

Applicatio  Experimenti  nihil  aliud  est^  quam  ingeniosa  tra* 
ductio  cjjus  ad  experimentum  aliud  aliquod  utile.  Ezemplum 
tale  sit  Corpora  qu(Bque  suas  habent  dimensionesy  sua  pondera: 
aurum  plus  ponderis,  minus  dimensionis^  quam  argentum; 
aqua,  quam  vinum.  Ab  hoc  traducitur  experimentum  utile; 
ut  ex  mensura  impleta,  et  pondere  excepto,  possis  dignoscere 
quantum  argenti  fuerit  admixtum  auro,  ^el  aquae  vino ;  quod 
fuit  evfyrfKa  illud  Archimedis.^  Item,  Carnes  in  nonnuHis  cellis 
citius  pvirefiunt  quam  in  aliis :  utile  fuerit  experimentum  hoc 
traduccre  ad  dignoscendos  aeres  magis  aut  minus  salubres  ad 
habitationem ;  ubi  scilicet  carnes  diutius  vindicentur  a  putre<- 
dine.  Possit  idem  applicari  ad  revelandas  salubriores  aut 
pestilentiores  tempestates  annL  Vcrum  innumera  sunt  ejus- 
modL  Evigilent  modo  homines,  et  oculos  perpetuo  alias  ad 
naturam  refum  alias  ad  usus  humanos  vertant,  Atque  de 
Applicatione  Experimenti  hactenus. 

Copulatio  Experimenti  est  applicationum  nexus  et  catena ; 
cum  quas  singula  profiitura  non  fuissent  ad  usum  aliquem,  con« 
nexa  valeant.  Exempli  gratia ;  Rosas  aut  fructus  serotinos 
habere  eupis:  hoc  fief,  si  gemmas  prascociores  avellas;  idem 
fiet,  si  radices  usque  ad  ver  adultum  denudes,  et  aeri  exponas; 

.  '  The  c^piyica  of  Archimedes  related  to  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  detennlnlng 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  hody  which  could  not  be  made  "  implere  mensuram.**  If  he 
had  had  a  crowu  of  pure  gold  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  the  suspected  one,  he  need 
only  have  weighed  the  one  against  the  other ;  and  if  the  latter  were  lighter,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  being  alloyed  would  have  been  settled.  Or  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  melt 
down  a  portion  of  the  crown  and  to  run  it  into  a  mould  in  which  a  piece  of  pure  gold 
had  previously  been  moulded,  he  might  then  have  weighed  them  and  determined  which 
was  the  heaviest.  But  the  problem  he  had  to  solve  viaa  quite  different  from  this,  and 
required  the  application  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics.  Tet  both  here  and  In  the 
Ifistoria  Densi  et  Rari  Bacon  refers  to  the  discovery  of  Archimedes  without  distill 
guishing  between  his  own  inartilicial  method  of  determining  specific  gravities  (which 
coDsiiited  in  filling  a  measure  with  difl'c'i*ent  substances  and  then  weighing  it)iind  that 
of  Archimedes.  Bacon's  results  are  wonderfully  accurate  (with  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion), considtiving  the  manner  in  which  they  were  obtahied. 
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at  multo  magby  ai  copuletur  utninque.  Item,  ad  refTigeran-' 
dum  maxime  faciunt  glades  ei  nitrum ;  utninque  oommixtum 
multo  magis.  Yerum  et  hstc  res  per  se  perspicua  est.  Atti^ 
men  fallada  ei  saspe  subesse  possit,  (ut  et  omnibusj  ubi  desont 
Axiomata,)  si  copula  fiat  ex  rebus  quie  diversis  et  quasi  pugnan- 
tibus  modis  operantur.  Atque  de  Copulatiane  Experiment! 
hactenus. 

Restant  Sortes  Experimenti.  Hie  vero  experimentandi 
modus  plane  irrationalis  est,  et  quasi  furiosus;  cum  aliquid 
experiri  Telle  animum  subeat,  non  quia  aut  ratio  aut  aliquod 
aliud  experimentum  te  ad  illud  deducat,  sed  prorsus  quia  similis 
res  adhuc  nunquam  tentata  fiiit.  Hand  tamen  scio,  an  in  hac 
ipsa  re  (de  qua  nunc  agimus)  non  aliquid  magni  lateat;  si, 
inquam,  omnem  lapidem  in  natura  moveas.  Magnalia  enira 
naturo  fere  extra  vias  tritas  et  orbitas  notas  jacent,  ut  etiana 
absurditas  rei  aliquando  juvet.  At  si  ratio  simul  conutetur ; 
id  est,  ut  et  manifestum  sit  simile  experimentum  nunquam 
tentatum  ftiisse,  et  tamen  causa  subsit  magna  cur  tentetnr; 
turn  vero  bee  res  ex  optmiis  est,  et  plane  nnu&  nature  excutit. 
Exempli  gratia;  in  operatiane  ignis  super  aliquod  corpus  na- 
turak  alterum  horum  hactenus  semper  evenit,  ut  aut  aliquid 
evolet,  (veluti  flamma  et  fumus  in  combustione  vulgari,)  aut 
saltern  fiat  separatio  partium  localis  et  ad  nonnullam  distantiam; 
ut  in  destillatione,  ubi  faeces  subsident,  yapores  in  receptacola, 
postquam  luserint,  congregantur.  At  destilkUiohnn  elausam 
(ita  enim  cam  vocare  possumus)  nemo  mortalium  adhuc  tentayit* 
Verisimile  autem  videtur  vim  caloris,  si  intra  daustra  corporis 
sua  in  alterando  edat  facinora,  cum  nee  jactura  fiat  corporis  nee 
etiam  liberatio,  turn  demum  hunc  Materia  Proteum,  veluti 
manicis  detentum,  ad  complures  transformationes  adacturam; 
ei  modo  calor  ita  temperetur  et  altemetur  ut  non  fiat  vasorum 
confractio.  Est  enixn  haec  res  matrici  similis  naturali,  ubi  calor 
operatur,  nihil  corporis  aut  emittitur  aut  separatur ' ;  nisi  quod 
in  matrice  conjungatur  alimentatio ;  verum,  quatenus  ad  versio* 
nem,  eadem  res  videtur.  Tales  igitur  sunt  Sortes  Experimenti 

lUud  interim  circa  hujusmodi  Experimenta  monemus;  ut 
nemo  animo  concidat,  aut  quasi  confundatur,  si  experimenta 
quibus  incumbit  expectationi  suae  non  respondeant     Etenim 

<  This  notion  of  the  matrix  being  a  closed  receptacle  in  which  great  leealti  arise 
from  the  continuous  application  of  heat  under  certain  conditions  is  taken  finom  Tde- 
Blus.     See  the  De  Return  Naturd,  vi.  23. 
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qnod  SQCcedit  magis  complacet;  at  quod  non  succedit  saspe- 
numero  non  minus  informat.  Atque  illud  semper  in  animo 
tenendum^  (quod  perpetuo  inculcamns,)  Experimenta  Lucifera 
etiam  adhuc  magis  quam  Fructifera  ambienda  esse.  Atque  de 
Literata  Experientia  hsc  dicta  sint,  quae  (ut  jam  ante  diximus) 
ScyacUcLS  potiuB  est  et  odoratio  quaedam  venatica^  quam  Scientm. 
De  Novo  Organo  autem  silemus,  neque  de  eo  quicquam  pra^ 
libamus;  quoniam  de  eo  (cum  sit  res  omnium  maxima)  opus 
integrum  (annuente  fiivore  diyino)  conficere  nobis  in  animo  est.^ 


CAPUT  IIL 


Partitio  Inventivm  Argumeniorum  in  Promptuariam  et  Topicant 
Partitio  Tapicm  in  Genendem  et  Particularenu  Exeniplum 
TopiciB  Particularism  in  Inquisitione  De  Gram  et  Levi. 

Intentio  Argumentonun  inventio  proprie  non  est  Invenire 
enim  est  ignota  detegere^  non  ante  cognita  recipere  autrevocare. 
Hujusce  autem  Inyentionis  usus  atque  ofBcium  non  aliud  vide- 
tur^  quam  ex  massa  scientisB^  quao  in  animo  congesta  et  recon- 
dita  est,  ea  quas  ad  rem  aut  quaestionem  institutam  faciunt 
dextre  depromere.  Nam  cui  parum  aut  nihil  de  subjecto  quod 
proponitur  innotuit,  ei  Loci  Inventionis  non  prosunt ;  contra, 
cui  domi  paratum  est  quod  ad  rem  adduci  possit,  is  etiam 
absque  arte  et  Locis  Inventionis,  argumenta  tandem  (licet  non 
ita  expedite  et  commode)  reperiet  et  produced  Adeo  ut  hoc 
genus  Inventionis  (sicut  diximus)  Inventio  proprie  non  sit;  sed 
reductio  tantum  in  memoriam,  sive  suggestio  cum  applicatione. 
Attamen,  quoniam  vocabuliun  invaluit  et  receptum  est,  vocetur 
aane  Inventio ;  siquidem  etiam  fens  aUcujus  venatio,  et  inventio, 
non  minus  cum  ilia  intra  vivariorum  septa  indagetur  quam  cum 

*  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  passage  that  this  part  of  the  2>e  AugmtidU  was 
written  before  the  publication  of  the  Novwn  Organum.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Novum  Orgattum,  which  was  published  in  1620,  was  not  an  opuM  hUegrum, 
Writing  to  Fulgensio  afier  the  publication  of  the  De  AugmeniU,  Bacon  says,  **  Debuerat 
sequi  Novum  Oiganum  ;  interposui  tamen  scripta  mea  moralla  et  politlca,  quia  magia 

eraut  in  pramptu,    Hcc  sunt,  &c Tum  demum  sequetnr  Organum  NoTimit 

cui  secunda  pars  adhuc  ac^icienda  est,  quam  animo  Jam  complezus  et  metitus  sum.** 
Afterwards  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sample  of  Natural  History 
was  more  ungentiy  wanted,  and  therefore  postponed  the  completion  of  the  Norum  Or* 
ffonum  until  he  had  flnbhed  the  Sglva  Syharum,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Rawley,  was 
his  last  work ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  portion  of  the  second  part  was  ever 
written.  ^J,  S. 
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in  saltibus  apertis,  did  possit.  Missis  vero  verbomm  scrupulis, 
illud  constet ;  soopum  et  finem  hujusce  rei  esse  promptitudiiiem 
quondam,  et  ezpeditum  usum  cognitionb  nostras,  potius  quam 
cjusdem  amplificationem  aut  incrementum. 

Atque  ut  parata  sit  ad  disserendnm  copia,  duplex  ratio  iniri 
potest;  aat  ut  designetur,  et  quasi  indice  mouBtretur,  ad  qnas 
partes  rem  indagare  oporteat ;  atque  ba^c  est  ea,  quam  vocamus 
Topicam  ;  aut  ut  jam  antea  composita  sint  et  in  usum  reposita 
argumenta  drca  eas  res  qua&  frequentius  incidunt  et  in  dis- 
ceptationem  veniunt;  atque  banc  Promptuariam  nominabimus. 
Hasc  autem  posterior  tanquam  Seientue  pars  vix  dici  meretur; 
cum  in  diligentia  potius  consistat^  quam  in  eruditione  aliqua 
artificiosa.      Yeruntamen  hac  in  parte  Aristoteles,  ingeniose 
quidem  sed  tamen  damnose,  sophistas  sui  temporis  deridet, 
inquiens ;    Perinde  3los  facere  ae  si  quis  calcearium  professns 
rationem   ealeei  eonficiendi  nan  docerety   sed  exhiberet  tantum 
calceos   complurimos  diversm  tarn  fomuB  quam  magnitudinis.^ 
Attamen  hie  regerere  liceat;   calcearium,    »   in  officina  nil 
calceorum  haberet,  neque  eos  consueret  nisi  rogatus,  egenum 
prorsus  mansurum  et  perpaucos  inventumm  emptores.     Sed 
longe  aliter  Salvator  noster,  de  Divina  Scientia  verba  faciens, 
inquit ;    Omnis  scriba  doctus  in  regno  ccelorum  similis  est  hamini 
patrifamilias  qui  prqfert  de  thesauro  sua  nova  et  vetercu  •     Vide- 
mus  etiam  priscos  rhetores  oratoribus  praecepisse,  ut  pnesto 
haberent   Locos  Communes  varios,  jampridem  adomatos,  et 
in  utramque  partem  traQtatos  et  illustrato&     Exempli  gratia: 
Pro  Sententia  legis,  adversus    Verba  legis ;  et  e  contra :   Pro 
fide  Argumentoruniy  adversus   Testimonia  ;   et  e  contra.    Cicero 
autem  ipse,  longa  doctus  experieutia,  plane  assent  posse  ora- 
torem  diligentem  et  sedulum  jam  praemeditata  et  elaborate 
habere  qusscunque   in  disceptationem    venient;    adeo  ut  in 
caueas  ipsius  actione  nihil  novum  aut  subitum  iaseii  necesse 
fuerit,  pneter  nomina  nova  et  circumstantias  aliquas  speciales.' 
At  Demosthenis  diligentia  et  soUicitudo  eo  usque  processit, 
ut  quoniam  primus  ad  cauiam  aditus  et  ingressus  ad  ani- 
mos  auditorum  prasparandos  plurimum  virium  haberct,  operx 
pretium  putaret  complura   concionum   et  orationum  exordia 
componere,   et  in  promptu  habere.      Atque  base  exempla  et 
authoritates  merito  Aristotelis  opinioni  prsponderare  possint, 

»  Arist  De  Rcpreh.  Sophist,  ii.  9.  «  St  Matt.  xUi  62. 

■  De  Oiatore,  il.  32 — 34. 
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qui  nobis  author  foret  ut  vestiarium  cum  farfice  commutare- 
mu&  Itaque  non  fuit  oxnittenda  h»c  pars  doctrins  circa 
Promptuariam^  de  qua  hoc  loco  satis.  Cum  enim  sit  utrique, 
tam  Logics  quam  Bhetoric8B>  communis ;  visum  est  earn  hie 
inter  Logica  cursim  tantum  perstringere,  pleniorem  ejus  tracta- 
tionem  ad  Ilhetoricam  rejidentes. 

Partem  alteram  InventivaB  (nimirum  Topicam)  partiemur 
in  Generalem  et  Pardcularem.  Generalis  ilia  est^  qua  in 
Dialectica  diligenter  et  abunde  tractata  est;  ut  in  ejus  ex- 
plicatione  morari  non  sit  opus.  lUud  tamen  obiter  monendum 
videturj  Topicam  istam  non  tantum  in  argumentationibus^  ubi 
cum  aliis  manum  conserimus^  verum  et  in  meditationibus,  cum 
quid  nobiscum  ipsi  commentamur  aut  revolvimus,  valere ;  imo 
neque  solunmiodo  in  hoc  sitam  esse>  ut  inde  fiat  suggestio  aut 
admonitio  quid  affirmare  aut  cLSserere;  verum  etiam  qtiid  in- 
quirere  aut  interrogare  debeamus.  At  prudens  Interrogatio 
quasi  dimidium  scientist.  Recte  siquidem  Plato;  Qui  aUqnid 
quarit,  id  ipsum  quod  qucerit  generali  quadam  notione  camprehen" 
dit;  aliter  quijieri  potest,  ut  illud  cumfaerit  tnventum  agnoscat  f  ^ 
Idcirco^  quo  amplior  et  certior  fuerit  Anticipatio  nostra,  eo 
magis  directa  et  compendiosa  erit  Investigatio.  lidem  igitur 
Uli  Loci  qui  ad  intellectus  nostri  sinus  intra  nos  excutiendos 
et  congestam  illic  scientiam  depromendam  conducent,  etiam 
ad  scientiam  extrinsecus  hauriendam  juvabunt ;  ita  ut  si  prse- 
Bto  fuerit  quis  rei  gnarus  et  peritus,  commode  et  prudenter  de 
ea  interrogari  a  nobis  possit;  et  similiter  authores,  et  libri, 
et  partes  librorum,  qui  nos  de  iis  quae  quaerimus  edoceant  et 
informent,  utiliter  deligi  et  evolvi. 

At  Topica  Particularis  ad  ea  qu©  dicimus  longe  confert 
magis,  et  pro  re  fructuosissima  habenda  est.  Illius  certe 
mentio  levis  a  nonnullis  scriptoribus  facta  est ;  sed  integre,  et 
pro  rei  dignitate,  minime  tractata.  Verum  missum  facientes 
vitium  illud  et  fastum,  quae  nimium  diu  regnarunt  in  scholis ; 
videlicet,  ut  quae  praesto  sint  infinita  subtilitate  persequantur, 
quas  paulo  remotiora  ne  attingant  quidem ;  nos  sane  Topicam 
Particularem  tanquam  rem  apprime  utilem  amplectimur ;  hoc 
est.  Locos  Liquisitionis  et  Inventionis,  particularibus  subjectis 
et  scientiis  appropriates.  Illi  autem  mixturaB  quaedam  sunt, 
ex  Logica  et    Materia  ipsa  propria  singularum  scientiarum. 

1  Bacon  doubtless  refers  to  the  Meno,  ii.  p.  80.,  of  Stephens. 
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Futilem  enim  esse  constat  et  angusti  cujusdam  animi^  qui 
ezistimet  artem  de  scientiis  iiiTeniendis  perfectam  jam  a 
principio  excogitari  et  proponi  posse ;  eandemque  postea  in 
opere  poni  et  ezerceri  debere.  At  certo  sciant  homines^  Artes 
invemendi  solidas  et  veras  adolescere  et  inerementa  eumere  cum 
iptis  inventis;  adeo  ut  cmn  quis  primum  ad  perscrutationem 
8cienti»  alicujus  accesserit,  possit  habere  Prsscepta  InYentiT8S 
nonnulla  utilk ;  postquam  autem  ampliores  in  ipsa  scientia 
progressus  fecerit,  possit  etiam  et  debeat  nova  Tnventionis 
PrsBcepta  excogitare,  quae  ad  ulteriora  eum  foelicius  deducant. 
Similis  est  sane  hsc  res  vi»  inits  in  planitie ;  postquam  enim 
vise  partem  aliquam  fuerimus  emensi,  non  tantum  hoc  lucrati 
sumus  ut  ad  ezitum  itineris  propius  aocesserimus,  yerum 
etiam  ut  quod  restat  vi®  clarius  prospiciamus.  Eodem  modo, 
in  Scientiis,  gradus  itineris  quisque,  ea  quse  a  teigo  reliquit 
pnetenrectus,  etiam  ilia  qu»  supersunt  propius  dat  in  oon- 
spectum.  Hujus  autem  Topicse  Exemplum^  quoniam  earn 
inter  Desiderata  reponimns^  subjungere  visum  est. 

Topica  Particularism  sive  Articuli  Inquisitiams 
de  Gravi  et  Levu 

1.  Inquiratnr,  qualia  sint  corpora  quse  Motus  Gravitatis 
sunt  susceptibilia ;  qualia,  quse  Levitatis ;  et  si  qus  sint  mediae, 
sive  Adiaphoras  Naturae  ? 

*  2.  Post  Inquisitionem  de  Gravitate  et  Levitate  Simplioem» 
procedatur  ad  Inquisitionem  Comparatam;  qusB  nimimm  ex 
Gravibus  plus,  quae  minus  ponderent,  in  eodem  dimenao? 
Etiam,  quae  ex  Levibus  celerius  ferantur  in  altum,  qiue  tor- 
dius? 

3.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Quantum 
Corporis  ad  Motum  Gravitatis.^  Atqui  videatur  hoc  primo 
aspectu  quad  supervacuimi ;  quia  rationes  Motus  debeant  seqni 
rationes  Quanti:  sed  res  aliter  se  habet  Nam  licet  in  land* 
bus  Quantitas  Gravitatem  corporis  ipsius  compenset  (viribos 
corporis  undique  coeuntibus  per  repercussionem  sive  resisten- 
tiam  lancium  vel  trabis),  tamen  ubi  parva  datur  resistentia, 
(veluti  in  decasu  corporum  per  aerem)  Quantum  Corporis 
parum  valet  ad  Indtationem  Descensus;  cmn  viginti  pondo 
plumbi^  et  libra  una,  eodem  fere  spatio  cadant 

*"  See  note  2.  p.  636. 
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4.  Inquiratur^  utmm  Quantum  Corporis  ita  augeri  possit,  ut 
MotUB  Gravitatis  prorsus  deponatur ;  ut  fit  in  globo  temd,  qui 
pensilis  est,  non  cadii?  Utrum  igitur  possint  esse  alisQ  mass® 
tarn  grandes^  ut  ee  ipsa  sustentent  ?  Nam  latio  ad  centrum 
terne  res  fictitia  est ;  atque  omnis  massa  grandis  motum  lationis 
quemcunque  exhorret^  nisi  ab  alio  appetitu  fortiori  vincatur. 

5.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Besistentia 
Corporis  Mediiy  yel  occurrentis,  ad  Begimen  Motus  Gravitatis. 
Corpus  yero  descendens  aut  penetrat  et  secat  corpus  occurrens, 
aut  ab  eo  sistitur.  Si  penetret^  fit  penetratio  aut  cum  levi 
resistentia,  ut  in  aere ;  aut  cum  fortiori,  ut  in  aqua.  Si  sista- 
tur,  dstitur  aut  resistentia  dispari,  ubi  fit  praegravatio,  ut  si 
lignum  superponatur  cersB ;  aut  squa,  veluti  si  aqua  superpona* 
tur  aqusB,  aut  lignum  ejusdem  generis  ligno;  id  quod  appellat 
schola  (apprehensione  quadam  inani)  Non  ponderare  corpus  nisi 
extra  locum  suum.^  Atque  h»c  omnia  motum  Gravitatis  va- 
riant. Aliter  enim  moventur  Grravia  in  lancibus,  aliter  in 
decasu;  etiam  aliter  (quod  mirum  videri  possit)  in  lancibus 
pendentibus  in  aere,  aliter  in  lancibus  immersis  in  aqua;  aliter 
in  decasu  per  aquam,  aliter  in  natantibus  sive  vectis  super 
aquam. 

6.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Figura  Corporis 
Descendentb  ad  r^endum  motum  Gravitatis;  veluti  figura 
lata  cum  tenuitate,  cubica,  oblonga,  rotunda,  pjramidalis ;  et 
quando  se  vertant  corpora,  quando  eadem  qua  dimittuntur  posi- 
tura  permaneant. 

7»  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Continuatio  et 
Progressio  ipsius  casus  sive  descensus,  ad  hoc,  ut  inajori  incita^ 
tione  et  impetu  feratur ;  et  qua  proportione,  et  quo  usque  inva- 
lescat  ilia  incitatio?  Siquidem  veteres  levi  contemplatione 
opinati  sunt  (cum  motus  naturalis  sit  iste)  emn  perpetuo  augeri 
et  intendL 

8.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Distantia  aut 

■  This  dictum  was  nndoobtedly  ooromoDly  received,  yet  it  i>  opposed  to  the  express 
staieinent  of  Aristotle, — ip  rf  a^rov  yitp  x^pf  tdrra  fidpos  lx<*  ''^V  vi^s  md  6  iiip, 
— De  Cai,  iv.  4.  But  we  find  in  the  commentary  of  Slmplicius,  that  Ptolemy  main- 
tained oo  experimental  grounds  that  iv  rg  cairrov  x^P9'  ^*^*  '''^  ^^^^  ^*^  ^  ^V  ^X** 
fidpos.  See  the  SehoHa  in  Aritt.  of  Brandts,  p.  517.  Themlstlus  held  the  same 
opinion  as  Ptolemy.  Aris^tle's  meaning  b  thus  explained  away  by  Averroes:  **Per 
Kravitatem  ionuit  ipsam  pm^liyitatem  et  passionem,  quA  in  eo  est  ad  mover!  deorsuni, 
snodico  quocunque  patrodnio  eveniente,  icdrco  et  in  proprlo  slbl  loco  quoquomodo 
l^vitatem  habet  magls  quam  levitatem,  eo  quod  magis  Inclinatur  recipere  motum 
deorsum  quam  motum  suntum.**  —  Paraph,  in  quarto  Dt  Ccdo, 
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Prozimitas  corporis  descendcntis  a  Terra,  ad  hoc,  at  celerias 
cadat,  aut  tardiusj  aut  etiam  non  onmino  (si  modo  fiierit  extra 
orbem  activitatb  globi  terras^  qa»  Gilbert!  opinio  fiiit^) ;  atque 
simul  de  eo  quod  operetur  Immeraio  Corporis  Descendentis 
magb  in  Profundo  Terrs,  aut  Collocalio  ejusdem  propius  ad 
Superficiem  Terns.  Etenim  hsec  res  etiam  motum  variat,  ut 
operantibus  in  mineris  perspectum  est 

9.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Differentia  Cor- 
porum,  per  qu»  motus  Grayitatis  diffunditur  et  commonicatur : 
atque  utrum  aoque  oommunicetur  per  oorpora  moUia  et  poroea, 
ac  per  dura  et  solida ;  veluti  si  trabs  lancis  sit  ex  altera  parte 
Unguis  lignea,  ex  altera  argentea  (licet  fuerint  reduct»  ad 
idem  pondus),  utrum  non  progignat  variationem  in  lanoibns  ? 
Similiter,  utrum  Metallum,  Lan»  aut  Vesics  inflate  superim- 
posituni)  idem  pondcret  quo^  in  fundo  lancis? 

10.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  in  communicar 
lione  motus  Grayitatis  Distantia  Corporis  a  Libramine;  hoc 
est,  cita  et  sera  perceptio  incubitus,  sive  depressionis ;  veluti 
in  landbus,  ubi  altera  pars  trabis  est  lougior  (licet  reducta  ad 
idem  pondus),  an  inclinet  hoc  ipsum  lancem?  aut  in  tubis 
arcuatis,  ubi  longior  pars  certe  trahet  aquam,  licet  brevier  pars 
(facta  scilicet  capacior)  majus  contineat  pondus  aquae.* 

11.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  posdt  Intermixtio  sive  Copu- 
latio  Corporis  Levis  cum  Corpore  Gravi  ad  elevandam  corporis 
Gravitatem;  ut  in  pondere  animalium  vivorum,  et  mortnonun? 

12.  Inquiratur  de  secretis  Ascensibus  et  Descensibus  Par- 
tium  Leviorum  et  Ghraviorum  in  uno  corpore  integro;  imde 
iiant  sspe  accurate  separationea;  ut  in  separatione  vini  et 
aquas,  in  ascensione  floris  lactis,  et  simiUbus? 

13.  Inquiratur,  quad  sit  Linea  et  Directio  Motus  Gravitatb; 
et  quatenus  sequatur  vel  centrum  terras,  id  est  massam  teme, 
vel  centrum  corporis  ipsius',  id  est,  nixum  partium  ejus.  Cen- 
tra enim  ilia  ad demonstrationes  apta  sunt;  in  natura  nihil 
valent 

14.  Inquiratur  de  Comparatione  motus  Grav^tatis  cum  mo- 

>  Seenotel.  atp.  526. 

>  The  theory  of  the  lever,  to  which  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry  relates,  was  is 
well  understood  In  Bacon's  time  as  It  is  now ;  that  of  the  siphon,  inasmuch  tt  ft  de- 
pends on  the  idea  of  atmospherical  pressure,  was  then  wpknown,  and  could  not  be 
established  unUl  this  Idea  was  introduced  by  TonrlceUI.  The  experiment  which  besn 
h\»  name,  and  which  was  in  ciltect  the  construction  of  a  mercurial  barometer,  cone- 
•ponda  in  the  history  of  physics  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope  in  that  of  astronomj. 

That  is,  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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tibns  aliis ;  qaoB  scilicet  vincat,  qiubus  cedat  ?  Veluti  in  Motu 
(quern  appellant)  Yiolento  motus  Gravitatis.  compescitur  ad 
tempiis.^  Etiam,  cum  pondus  longe  majus  ferri  ab  exiguo 
magnete  attollitur^  cedit  motus  Gravitatis  motui  Sjmpathiae. 

15.  Inquiratur  de  Motu  Aeris ;  utrum  feratur  sursum^  an  sit 
tanquam  adiaphorus?  Quod  difficile  est  inventu,  nisi  per  ex- 
perimenta  aliqua  exquisita.  Nam  emicatio  aeris  in  fundo  aquas 
fit  potius  per  plagam  aquae^  quam  per  motum  aeris ;  cum  idem 
etiam  £at  in  ligno.  Aer  autem  aeri  commixtus  nihil  prodit, 
cum  non  minus  levitatem  exhibeat  aer  in  aere^  quam  gravitatem 
aqua  in  aqua;  in  bulla  autem^  exili  obducta  pellicula^  ad  tem- 
pus  Stat. 

16.  Inquiratur,  quis  sit  Terminus  Levitatis  ?  Neque  enim 
quemadmodum  centrum  terras  posuerunt  centrum  gravitatis, 
volimt  (credo)  ut  ultima  convexitas  coeli  sit  terminus  levi* 
tatis :  an  potius,  veluti  gravia  videntur  eo  usque  ferri  ut 
decumbant,  et  tanquam  ad  Immobile ;  ita  levia  eo  usque  feran- 
tur  ut  rotari  incipiant,  et  tanquam  ad  Motum  sine  Termino  ? 

17.  Inquiratur,  quid  in  causa  sit  cur  Vapores  et  Halitus  eo 
usque  in  altum  ac  sita  est  regio  (quam  vocant)  media  aeris 
ferantur ;  cum  et  crassiusculae  sint  materise,  et  radii  solis  per 
vices  (noctu  scilicet)  cessent  ? 

18.  Inquiratur  de  Regimine  Motus  Flammso  in  Sursum; 
quod  eo  abstrusius  est,  quia  singulis  momentis  flamma  perit, 
nisi  forte  in  medio  flammarum  majorum:  etenim  flamms, 
abrapte  a  continuitate  sua,  parum  durant. 

19.  Inquiratur  de  Motu  in  Sursum  ipsius  Activitatis  Calidi ; 
veluti  cum  calor  in  ferro  candente  citius  gliscit  in  sursum, 
quam  in  deorsum  7 

Exemplum  igitur  Topicse  Particularis  tale  sit.  Illud  in- 
terim, quod  monere  occcepimus,  iterum  monemus;  nempe  ut 
homines  debeant  Topicas  Particulares  suas  altemare,  ita  ut 
post  majores  progressus  aliquos  in  inquisitione  factos  aliam  et 
fiubinde  aliam  instituant  Topicam,  si  modo  scientiarum  fastigia 
eonscendere  cupiant.  Nob  autem  Topicis  Particularibus  tan- 
tum  tribuimus,  ut  proprium  opus  de  ipsis,  in  subjectis  natura- 
libus  dignioribus  et  obscurioribus,  conficere  in  animo  habeamus. 
Domini  enim  qusestionum  sumus,  rerum  non  item.  Atque  de 
Inventiva  hactenus. 

*  In  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  it  was  believed  that  a  prqjectlle  moves  at  first  In  a 
^raight  line,  as  if  not  acted  on  by  gravity,  and  then  falls  perpendicularly. 
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CAPUT  IV- 

Partitio  Artis  Judicandi  in  Judicium  per  Inductionem  et  per 
Syllo^smum ;  quorum  prius  aggregaiur  Organo  Novo.  Par- 
titio prima  Judicii  per  Syllogismum  in  Beductionem  Bectam, 
et  InyenauL  Partitio  secunda  ejus  in  Analyticam,  et  Doctri- 
nam  de  Elenchifl-  Partitio  DoctriwB  de  Elenchisy  in  JElenckot 
Sophismatum,  Elenchos  Hermenias^  et  Elenchos  Imaginum 
sive  IdolonmL  Partitio  Idolorum  in  Idola  Tribus,  Idola 
Specus,  et  Idola  Fori.  Appendix  Artis  Judicandif  mdeUcet  de 
Analogia  Demonstrationum  pro  Natura  SubjectL 

TBAN8EAMU8  nunc  ad  Judicium,  sive  Artem  Judicandi;  in 
qua  agitur  de  natura  Probationum  Ave  DemonstrationuuL  In 
Arte  autem  ista  Judicandi  (ut  etiam  vulgo  receptum  est)  aut 
per  Inductionem  aut  per  Syllogismum  concluditur.  Nam  £n- 
thymemata  et  Exempla  illorum  duorum  compendia  tantum 
sunt  At  quatenus  ad  Judicium  quod  fit  per  Inductionem, 
nihil  est  quod  nos  detinere  debeat ;  uno  aiquidem  eodemque 
mentis  opere  illud  quod  quseritur,  et  invenitur  et  judicator. 
Neque  enim  per  medium  aliquod  res  transigitur,  sed  imme- 
diate,  eodem  fere  modo  quo  fit  in  sensu.  Quippe  sensus,  in 
objectis  suis  primariis,  simul  et  objecti  speciem  arripit  et  ejus 
veritati  consentit.  Aliter  autem  fit  in  Sjllogismo ;  cujus  pro- 
batio  immediata  non  est,  sed  per  medium  perficitur.  Itaque 
alia  res  est  Inventio  Medii,  alia  Judicium  de  Consequentia 
ArgumentL  Nam  primo  discurrit  mens,  postea  acquiescit.  At 
Inductionis  formam  yitiosam  prorsus  yalere  jubemus;  legiti- 
mam  ad  Novum  Organum  remittimus.  Itaque  de  Judido  per 
Inductionem  hoc  loco  satis. 

De  illo  altero  per  Syllc^mum  quid  attinet  dicere;  com 
subtilissimis  ingeniorum  limis  hsec  res  fere  attrita  sit,  et  in 
multas  minutias  redacta?  Nee  minim,  cum  sit  res  qu»  cum 
intellectu  humane  magnam  habeat  sympathiam.  Nam  animus 
humanus  miris  modis  ad  hoc  contendit  et  anhelat,  ut  non  pen- 
silis  sit,  sed  nanciscatur  aliquid  fixum  et  immobile  cui  tanquam 
firmamento  in  transcursibus  et  disquisitionibus  suis  innitatnr. 
Sane,  quemadmodum  Aristoteles  probare  conatur  inveniri  in 
omni  motu  corporum  aliquid  quod  quiescit;  et  &bulam  and- 
quam  de  Atiante,  qui  ipse  erectus  ccelum  humeris  sustinuit, 
pereleganter  ad  polos  mundi  traducit,  circa  quos  conversiones 
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ezpediuntur';  similiter  magno  studio  appetont  homines  ali-> 
quern  habere  intra  se  cogitationum  Atlantem,  aut  polos  qui 
intellectus  fluctuationes  et  vertigines  aliquatenus  regant; 
timentes  sdlicet^  ne  coelum  ipsorum  mat.  Itaque  ad  principia 
scientiaram  constituenda  pnepropere  festinarunt^  circa  qu» 
omnis  disputationum  yarietas  yerteretur^  sine  periculo  ruinad 
et  casas;  nescientes  profecto^  eum  qui  certa  nimis  propere 
captaverit  in  dubiis  finiturum ;  qui  autem  judicium  tempestive 
eohibuerit  ad  certa  perventurum. 

Ahnifestum  est  igitur^  Artem  banc  Judicandi  per  S7II0- 
giamum  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  reductionem  propositionum  ad 
prindpia^  per  medios  terminos*  Principia  autem  consensu 
recepta  intelliguntur,  atque  a  qusestiohe  ezimuntur.  At  t«r- 
minorum  mediorum  inventio  libero  ingeniorum  acumini  et 
investigationi  permittitur.  Est  autem  Beductio  ilia  duplex; 
Directa  scilicet^  et  Inversa.  Directa  est,  cum  ipsa  propositio 
ad  ipBum  principium  reducitur;  id  quod  Probatio  Ostensiva 
Tocatur.  Inversa  est^  cum  contradictoria  propositionis  redu- 
citur ad  contradictorium  principii;  quod  vocant  Probationem 
per  Incammodunu  Numerus  vero  terminorum  mediorum,  sive 
scala  eomm,  minuitur  aut  augetur  pro  remotione  propositionis 
a  princifHO. 

His  pontis  partiemur  Artem  Judicii  (sicut  vulgo  fere  solet) 

in  ALnalyticam,  et  Doctrinam  de  Elenchis.     Altera  indicat, 

altera  cavet»     Analytica  enim  veras  formas  instituit  de  conse* 

quentiis  argnmentorum ;  a  quibus  si  varietur  sive  deflectatur, 

vitiosa  deprehenditur  esse  condusio;  atque  hoc  ipsum  in  se 

elenchum  quendam,  sive  redorgutionem,  continet.      Rectum 

enim  (ut  dicitur)  et  sui  index  est  et  obUquL     Tutissimum  nihi- 

lominiiB  est  Elenchos  veluti  moni  tores  adhibere,  quo  facilius 

detegantur  fallaci»,  judicimn  alioquin  illaqueaturs.     In  Anar 

lytica  vero  nihil  desiderari  reperimus;  quin  potius  oneratur 

superfluis  quam  indiget  accessionibus. 

Doctrinam  de  Elenchis  in  tres  partes  dividere  placet: 
JBlenchos  Saphismatum ;  Elenchos  HermenicB ;  et  Elenchos 
Tmoffinum  sive  Idohrum.  Doctrina  de  Elenchis  Sophismatum 
Apprime  utilis  est.  Quamvis  enim  pinguius  fallaciarum  genus 
a  Seneca  non  inscite  comparetur  cum  prsestigiatorum  technis, 
itx    quibus  quo  i>acto  res  geratur  nescimus,  aliter  autem  se 

^  Arbt  De  Mot  Anlm.  2  and  3. 
^V^OL.  I.  T  T 
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habere  rem  quam  videtor  satis  novimus';  snbtiliora  iamen 
Sophismata  non  solum  id  pnestant  ut  non  habeat  quis  quod 
respondeat,  sed  et  judicium  ipsum  serio  confundunt* 

HflBC  pan  de  Elenchis  Sopkismatum  pr»clare  tractata  est  ab 
Aristotele,  quoad  pnecepta;  etiam  a  Platone  adhuc  melius, 
quoad  exempla;  neque  illud  tantum  in  persona  sophistarum 
antiquorum  (Gorgise,  Hippis,  ProtagorsB,  Euthjdemi,  et  reli- 
quorum),  verum  etiam  in  persona  ipsius  Socratis,  qui  cum 
illud  semper  agat,  ut  nihil  affirmet  sed  a  cseteris  in  medium 
adducta  infirmet,  ingeniosissime  objectionum,  faUaciarum,  et 
redargulionum  modos  expressit  Itaque  in  hac  parte  nihil 
habemus  quod  desideremus.  Illud  interim  notandum;  quamyis 
usum  hujus  doctrinso  probum  et  praecipuum  in  hoc  posuerimus, 
ut  redarguantur  sophismata ;  liquido  nihilominus  patere,  usum 
ejus  degenerem  et  corruptum  ad  captipnes  et  contradictiones 
per  ilia  ipsa  sophismata  struendas  et  concinnandas  spectare. 
Quod  genus  facultatis  etiam  pro  eximio  habetur,  et  baud  porvas 
affert  utilitates;  licet  eleganter  introducta  sit  a  quopiam  ilia 
differentia  inter  oratorem  et  sophistam,  quod  alter  tanquam 
leporarius  cursu  pr»stet,  alter  tanquam  lepus  ipse  flexu. 

Sequuntur  Elenchi  Hermenia  ;  ita  enim  (vocabulum  potius 
quam  sensum  ab  Aristotele  mutuantes)  eos  appellabimua. 
Redigamus  igitur  hominibus  in  memoriam  ea  qu»  a  nobis 
de  Transcendentibus  et  de  Adventitiis  Entium  Conditionibns 
sire  Adjunctis  (cum  de  Philosophia  Prima  ageremus)  superius 
dicta  simt  Ea  sunt  Majus,  Minus ;  Multum,  Paucum ;  Prius, 
Posterius;  Idem,  Diversum;  Potentia,  Actus;  Habitus,  Pri- 
vatio ;  Totum,  Partes ;  Agens,  Patiens ;  Motus,  Quies ;  Ens, 
Non  Ens;  et  similia.  Inprimis  autem  meminerint  et  notent 
differentes  eas,  quas  diximus,  harum  rerum  contemplationes; 
videlicet  quod  possint  inquiri  vel  Physice,  vel  Logioe.  Phj- 
sicam  autem  circa  eas  tractationem.  Philosophic  Primie 
assignayimus.  Superest  Liogica.  Ea  vero  ipsa  est  res,  quam 
in  praBsenIi  Doctrinam  de  Elenchis  Hermeniso  nominamua^ 
Portio  certe  est  hsso  doctrinas  sana  et  bona.  Hoc  enim  habent 
notiones  illse  generales  et  communes,  ut  in  omnibus  dispnta* 
tionibus  ubique  intercurrant ;  adeo  ut  nisi  accurate  et  anxio 
cum  judicio  bene  jam  ab  initio  distinguantur,  universo  disputa- 
tionum  lumini  caliginem  miris  modia  offiisune  sinl^  et  eo  rem 

>  Senec  Epiat  45 
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fere  dedactursB  ut  deBinant  disputationes  in  pugnas  verborum. 
Etenin^  sequivocationes  et  malae  acceptiones  verborum  (pi*se- 
sertlm  kujuB  generis)  Bunt  Sophismata  Sophismatum,  Quare 
etiam  melius  visum  est  istarum  tractationem  seorsum  con* 
stituere^  quam  earn  vel  in  Fhilosophiam  Frimam  sive  Mela- 
physicam  recipere,  vel  ex  parte  Analyticae  subjicere,  ut 
Aristoteles  satis  con&se  fecit.  Dedimus  autem  ei  nomen  ex 
UBU,  quia  yerus  ejus  usus  est  plane  redargutio  et  cautio  circa 
usum  yerborum.  Quinimo  partem  illam  de  Praedicamentis,  si 
recte  instituatur^  circa  cautiones  de  non  confundendis  aut 
transponendis  definitionum  et  divisionum  terminis,  pnecipuum 
usum  sortiri  existimamus^  et  buc  etiam  referri  malumus. 
Atque  de  Elenohis  Hermeni»  bactenus. 

Ad  Elencbos  vero  Imaginum,  sive  Idoloruniy  quod  attinet; 

sunt  quidem   Idola  profimdissimaB    mentis   bumanse  faUacia;. 

Neque  enim  fallunt  in  particularibus,  ut  cteterae^  judicio  cali- 

ginem  ofiundendo  et  tendiculas  struendo ;  sed  plane  ex  prsedis-     • 

positions  mentis  prava  et  perperam  constituta,  quas  tanquam 

omnes  intellectus  anticipationes  detorquet  et  inficit.      Nam 

Mens  Humana  (corpore  obducta  et  obfuscata)  tantum  abest  ut 

speculo  piano,  aequali,  et  claro  similis  sit  (quod  rerum  radios 

sincere  excipiat  et  reflectat),  ut  potius  sit  instar  speculi  alicujus 

incantati,  pleni  superstitionibus  et  spectris.    Imponuntur  autem 

intellectui  Idola,  aut  per  naturam  ipsam  generis  humani  gene- 

ralem  ;  aut  per  naturam  cvjusque  individualem  ;  aut  per  verba 

aive  naturam  communicativam.     Primum  genus  Idola  Tribus, 

secundum  Idola  Spectis,  tertium  Idola  Fori  vocare  consuevimus. 

Est  et  quartum  genus,  quod  Idola  Theatid  appellamus,  atque 

super-inductum  est  a  pravis  tJieoriis  sive  philosaphiis,  etperversis 

legibus  demonstraiionum.     Yerum  boc  genus  ab^egari  potest 

et  deponi ;  itaque  illud  in  prs&sentia  omittemus.     At  reliqua 

plane  obsident  mentem,  neque  prorsus  evelli  possunt.     Igitur 

non  est,  quod  quis  in  istis  Analyticam  aliquam  expectet;  sed 

doctrina  de  Elenohis  est  circa  ipsa  Idola  doctrina  primaria. 

!N^eqne  (si  verum  omnino  dicendum  sit)  doctrina  de  Idolis  in 

axtem  redigi  possit ;  sed  tantiun  adbibenda  est,  ad  ea  cavenda, 

prudentia  quaedam  contemplativa.     Honmi  autem  tractationem 

plenam  et  subtilem  ad  Novum  Organiun  amandamus;  pauca 

^eneraliter  tantum  de  iis  boc  loco  dicturi. 

Idolorum   Tribus   exemplum  tale   sit.      Natura    intellectus 
/izimani  magis  afficitur  Affirmativis  et  Activis  quam  Negativis  et 
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Privatims;  cum  rite  et  ordine  asquum  se  utrique  prsebere 
debeat.  At  ille,  si  res  quspiam  aliquando  existat  et  teneat, 
fortiorem  recipit  de  ea  impressionem  quam  si  eadem  longe 
pluries  fallat  aut  in  contrarium  eveniat  Id  quod  omnis  super- 
Btitionis  et  vanse  credulitatis  quasi  radix  est.  Itaque  recte 
respondit  ille  qui,  cum  suspensa  tabula  in  templo  monstraretur 
corum  qui  vota  solverant  quod  naufra^  periculum  efiugissent, 
atque  interrogando  premeretur,  annon  turn  demum  Neptuni 
numen  agnosceret  ?  Qusesivit  vicissim,  At  ubi  sunt  iUi  depictij 
qui  post  vota  nuncupata  perieruntf^  Atque  eadem  est  ratio 
superstitionum  similium,  sicut  in  Astrologicis,  Insomniis, 
Ondnibus,  et  reliquis.  Alterum  ezemplum  est  hujusmodi: 
Animus  humanus  (cum  sit  ipse  substantia  aequalis  et  uniformis) 
majorem  prcBsupponit  et  affingit  in  natura  return  aquaJitatem 
et  uniformitateniy  quam  revera  est  Hinc  commentum  mathe- 
maticorum.  In  ccelestibus  omnia  moveri  per  circulos  perfectoSy 
rejieiendo  lineas  spirales.  Hinc  etiam  fit,  quod,  cum  multa 
sint  in  natura  monodica  et  plena  imparitatis,  affingat  tamen 
semper  cogitatio  humana  Belativa,  Parallela,  et  Conjugata. 
Ab  hoc  enim  fonte  elementum  ignis  cum  orbe  suo  introductum 
est,  ad  constituendam  quatemionem  cum  reliquis  tribos,  terra, 
aqua,  aere.  Chymici  autem  fanaticam  instruxerunt  rerum 
universarum  pbalangem,  inanissimo  commento  inveniri  fin- 
gentes  in  quatuor  illis  suis  dementis  (coslo,  aere,  aqua,  et 
terra)  species  singulas  parallelas  invicem  et  conformes.^  Ter- 
tium  exemplum  est  superiori  finitimum ;  quod  ^07110  ^fiat  quasi 
Norma  et  Speculum  NaturtB.  Neque  enim  credibile  est  (si 
singula  percurrantur  et  notentur)  quantum  agmen  Idolorum 
pliilosopIu»  immiserit  naturalium  operationum  ad  similitu- 
dinem  actiontun  humanarum  reduclio:  hoc  ipsum,  inquam, 
quod  putetur  talia  naturam  facere  qualia  homo  facit  Neque 
multo  meliora  sunt  ista  quam  haeresis  Anthropomorphitarum, 
in  cellis  ac  solitudine  stupidorum  monachorum  orta ;  aut  sen- 
tentia  Epicuri  huic  ipsi  in  Paganismo  respondens,  qui  Diis 
hmnanam  figuram  tribuebat.  At  non  opus  fuit  Velleio  Epi- 
cureo  interrogare.  Cur  Deus  cesium  stettis  et  luminibus,  tanquam 
(Bdilisy  omassetf^    Nam  si  sununus  ille  opifex  ad  modum  ledilia 


I  See  Nov.  Org.  1.  46. 
■  See  note  on  Nov.  Org.  L  45.  —  J,S, 

•  Cicero  De  Nat  Deor.  1,  c.  9.     Compare  the  fallowing  extract  flrom  GaUIeo*8  letter 
to  Gallanione  GallanaonI :  — ««  Uno  dei  nostrl  piu  celebri  architettl  se  avesse  avuto  a 
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86  gessi88et»  in  pulchram  aliquem  et  elegantem  ordinem  stellas 
digerere  debuLsaet,  operosis  palatiorum  laquearibus  consimilem ; 
cum  e  contra  ssgre  qnis  ostendat  in  tarn  infinito  stellamm 
numero  figuram  aliquam  vel  quadratam,  vel  triangularem^  vel 
rectilinearem.  Tanta  est  harmoniae  discrepantia  inter  spiritum 
hominis  et.Bpiritom  mundi. 

Quod  ad  Idola  Specus  attinet^  ilia  ortum  habent  ex  propria 
cujusque  nahira  et  animi  et  corporis  ;  atque  etiam  ex  educatione 
et  consuettidine,  et  fortuitis  rebtis,  qusB  singulis  bominibus 
accidunt.  Fulcherrimum  enim  emblema  est  illud  de  Specu 
Platonis.  Siquidem  si  quis  (missa  ilia  exquisita  parabolas 
subtilitate)  a  prima  infantia  in  antro  aut  cavema  obscura  et 
subterranea  ad  maturam  usque  sstatem  degeret^  et  tunc  dere- 
pente  in  aperta  prodiret^  et  hunc  cceli  et  rerum  apparatum 
contueretnr;  dubium  non  est^  quin  animum  ejus  subirent  et 
perstringerent  quamplurimae  miras  et  absurdissimss  phantasise. 
No6  vero  scilicet  sub  aspectu  coeli  degimus;  interea  tamen 
animi  in  cavernis  corporum  nostrorum  conduntur ;  ut  infinitas 
errorum  et  fidsitatum  imagines  liaurire  necesse  eii,  si  e  specu 
sua  raro  tantum  et  ad  breve  aliquod  tempus  prodeant^  et  non 
in  contemplatione  naturae  perpetuo  tanquam  sub  dio  morentur. 
Emblemati  siquidem  illi  de  Specu  Platonis^  optime  convenit 
parabola  iUa  Heracliti,  quod  homines  scientias  in  mundis  propriis 
et  nan  in  mundo  majore  qucerant. 

At  Idola  Fori  molestissima  sunt,  quae  ex  fxdere  tacito  inter 
homines  de  Verbis  et  Nominibiis  impositis  se  in  intellectum 
insinnarunt.  Verba  autem  plerunque  ex  captu  vxdgi  induntur, 
atque  per  differentias  quarum  vulgus  capax  est  res  secant ;  cum 
autem  intellectus  acutior  aut  observatio  diligentior  res  melius 
distinguere  velit,  verba  obstrepunt.  Quod  vero  bujus  remedium 
est  (definitiones  scilicet)  in  plurimis  huic  malo  mederi  nequit ; 
quoniam  et  ipsae  definitiones  ex  verbis  constent,  et  verba 
gignant  verba.  Etsi  autem  putemus  verbis  nostris  nos  impe* 
rare ;  et  illud  facile  dictu  sit,  Loquendum  esse  ut  vulffus,  sen^ 


coinpartire  nella  gran  Tolta  del  cielo  la  moltitudine  di  tante  Btelle  flsBe,  credo  lo  che 
distribuite  le  avrebbe  con  bel  partiraentl  di  quadratl,  esagonl,  ed  ottangoll ;  Intenando 
le  maggiori  tra  le  meuane  e  le  piccole,  con  sue  Intere  correspondenie,  parendogli  In 
que«to  modo  di  valersi  di  belle  proponlone :  ma  all*  incontro  Iddio,  quasi  che  colla 
nuino  del  caso  le  abbia  disseminate,  pare  a  not  che  senza  regola  simmetria  o  eleganza 
alcuno  le  abbia  colassu  spaipagllate.** 

>  Plato,  Bepubl.  yl.     For  the  reference  to  Heraclitus,  seethe  note  1.  p.  164. 
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tiendum  ut  sapientes^;  quinetiam  vocabula  artinm  (qti»  apnd 
peritos  solum  valent)  huic  rei  satisfiEusere  videri  possint;  et 
definitiones  ^  (de  quibus  diximuB)  artibus  pnemissaB  (secundum 
prudentiam  Mathematicorum)  vocabulorum  pravas  aoceptiones 
corrigere  Valeant;  attamen  b»o  omnia  non  sufficiunt^  quo  minus 
verborum  pnestigite  et  incantationes  plurimis  modis  seducant, 
et  vim  quandam  intellectui  faciant,  et  impetnm  suum  (more 
Tartarorum  sagittationis)  retro  in  intellectum  (unde  profecta 
sint)  retorqueant  Quare  altiore  et  novo  quodam  remedio  ad 
hoc  malum  opus  est  Vemm  h»c  jam  cursim  perstringimus, 
interim  desiderari  pronunciantes  banc  doctrinam,  quam  EUnehas 
MagnoSy  sive  de  Idolis  animi  humani  natwis  et  adventiHa^  appel- 
labimus.  Ejus  autem  tractationem  l^limam  ad  Qiganum 
Novum  referimus. 

Superest  Artis  Judicandi  Appendix  quasdam  inrngnis;  quam 
ctiam  desiderari  statuimus.     Siquidem  Aristoteles  rem  notavit, 
modum  rei  nullibi  persecutus  est     Ea  tractat,  quales  demon-- 
stratianes  ad  quales  materias  sive  snJyecta  appUeari  debeant ; 
ut  haBC  doctrina  tanquam  Judicationes  Judicationimi  contineat 
Optime  enim  Aristoteles  neque  demanstraiiones  nb  aratoribus, 
neque  suasiones  a  mathematicis  requiri  debere  monet'      Ut  si 
in  probationis  genere  aberretur,  judicatio  ipsa  non  absolvatur. 
Quando  vero  sint  quatuor  demonstrationum  genera,  vel  per 
consensum  immediatum  et  notiones  communes ;  vel  per  Indueti- 
onem  ;  vel  per  Syllogismum ;  vel  per  eam  (quam   recte  vocat 
Aristoteles)   Demonstratumem  in    Orbem*   (non  a    notioribus 
scilicet,  sed  tanquam  de  pkno) ;  habent  hse  demonstrationes 
singulse    certa    subjecta  et  materias  scientiarum  in   quibas 
pollent,  alia  a  quibus  excluduntur.      Etenim  rigor  et  curiodtas 
in  poscendo  probationes  nimium  severas  in  iJiquibus,  multo 
magis    facilitas    et    remissio    in    acquiescendo    probalionibas 
levioribus  in  aliis,  inter  ea  sunt  numeranda  qu»  detrimenti 
plurimum  et  impedimenti  scientiis  attulerunt     Atque  de  Arte 
Judicandi  lu9C  dicta  sint 

>  "Loquendum  enim  est  ut  plures,  sentiendapi  at  pauci."  —  Niphiu^  CommeiUary  on 
Arigtot  de  Gen,  et  Corr,  lib.  1.  fo.  29.  a. 

*  niffinitunut\niheoiig\aBl'^J.S. 

*  Arlat  Metaph.  a  3.  «  Aritt  Fwt  Analyt  11.  13. 
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CAPUT  V. 

Partitio  Artis  Eetinendt  sive  Retentive  in  Doctrmam  de  Admi« 
niculis  Memorise,  et  Doctrmam  de  Memoria  ipsa.  Partitio 
Doctrinm  de  Memoria  ipsa  in  Prffinotionem,  et  Emblema. 

Abteh  Betinendi,  sive  Custodiendi,  in  duas  doctainas  partie- 
mur;  Doctrinam  scilicet  de  Adminiculis  Memorise,  et  Doctri- 
nam  de  Memoria  ipsa.  Adminiculum  Memorise  plane  scriptio 
est.  Atque  omnino  monendum,  quod  Memoria  sine  hoc  admi- 
niculo  rebus  prolixioribus  et  accuratioribus  impar  sit;  neque 
ullo  modo  nisi  de  scripto  recipi  debeat.  Quod  etiam  in  Fhilo- 
sophia  Inductiya  et  Interpretatione  Naturse  prascipue  obtinet. 
Tarn  enim  possit  quis  calculationes  Ephemeridis  memoria  nuda 
absque  scripto  absolvere,  quam  interpretation!  naturse  per  me- 
ditationes  et  vires  memorise  natiyas  et  nudas  suffic^e ;  nisi  eidem 
memorise  per  tabulas  ordinatas  ministretur.  Yerum  missa  In* 
terpretatione  Naturse,  quse  doctrina  nova  est,  etiam  ad  veteres 
et  populares  sdentias  baud  quicquam  fere  utilius  esse  possit  quam 
Memorise  Adminiculum  solidum  et  bonum ;  hoc  est,  Digestum 
probum  et  eruditum  Locorum  Communium.  Neque  tamen  me 
fugit,  quod  relatio  eorum  quse  legimus  aut  discimus  in  Locos 
Communes  damno  eruditionis  ab  aliquibus  imputetur,  ut  quae 
lectionis  cursum  remoretur,  et  Memoriam  ad  feriandum  invitet 
Attamen  quoniam  adulterina  res  est  in  Scientiis  prsecocem  esse  . 
et  promptiun,  nisi  etiam  solidus  sis  et  multipliciter  instructus, 
diligentiam  et  laborem  in  Locis  Communibus  congerendis  magni 
prorsus  rem  esse  usus  et  firmitudinis .  in  studiis  judicamus ; 
veluti  quae  Inventioni  copiam  subministret,  et  aciem  Judicii  in 
unum  contrahat.  Yerum  est  tamen  inter  methodos  et  syntaxes 
liocorum  Conununium  quas  nobis  adhuc  videre  contigit,  nul- 
1am  reperiri  quae  alicujus  sit  pretii;  quandoquidem  in  titulis 
suis  faciem  prorsus  exhibeant  magis  scholae  quam  mundi ;  vul- 
gares  Qt  paedagogicas  adhibentes  divisiones,  non  autem  eas  quae 
ad  rerum  medullas  et  interiora  quovis  modo  penetrent. 

Circa  Memoriam  autem  ipsam,  satis  segniter  et  languide 
videtur  adhuc  inquisitum.  Extat  certe  de  ea  ars  qusepiam; 
venmn  nobis  constat  tum  meliora  praecepta  de  Memoria  confir- 
maada  et  amplianda  haberi  posse  quam  iUa  ars  complectitur, 
tum  practicam  illius  ipsius  artis  meliorem  institui  posse  quaiu 

TT   4 
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que  recepta  est.  Neque  tamen  ambigimiiB  (d  cni  placet  bac 
arte  ad  ostentationem  abnti)  quin  poeamt  piKstari  per  earn  non- 
nuUa  mirabilia  et  portentoaa ;  sed  nihiloimiiua  res  quasi  steiilis 
est  (eo  quo  adhibetur  modo)  ad  osas  huxnanoe.  At  illud  inte- 
rim ei  non  imputamus,  quod  naturalem  memoriam  destroat  et 
super-oneret  (ut  Tulga  objidtor) ;  sed  quod  non  dextre  institata 
sit  ad  anxilia  memorisB  commodanda  in  nq^tiis  et  rebus  Beni& 
Nob  Tero  hoc  habemus  (fortasse  ex  genere  vite  nostro  politics) 
ut  qu»  artem  jactaat,  usum  non  pnebenty  parvi  faciamus.  Nam 
ingentem  numenim  nominum  aut  Terborum  semel  recitatonim 
eodem  ordine  statim  repetere ;  aut  Tersus  compluree  de  qnoris 
argumento  extempore  oonficere ;  aut  quidquid  occurrit  satirica 
aliqua  similitudine  perstringere ;  aut  seria  quaeque  in  jocmn 
vert  ere;  aut  contradietione  et  cavillatione  quidvis  eludeie;  et 
similia ;  (quorum  in  facultatibus  animi  baud  exigua  est  copia, 
quieque  ingenio  et  exerdtatione  ad  miraculum  usque  extoQi 
IK>ssunt;)  hsec  certe  omnia  et  his  similia  nos  non  majoiis  Cad- 
mus quam  funambulorum  et  mimorum  a^litates  et  ludicra. 
Etenim  eadem  ferme  res  sunt ;  cum  base  corporis^  ilia  animi 
viribus  abutantur;  et  admirationis  fordtan  aliquid  babeant, 
dignitatis  parum.^ 

Ars  autem  Memorisd  duplici  nititur  intentione;  Pnenotaone^ 
ct  Emblemate.  Prasnotionem  yocamus  abscisdonem  quandam 
investagationis  infinitas.  Cum  enim  quis  aliquid  reyocare  in 
memoriam  conatur;  d  nullam  Praenotionem  babeat  aut  p@^ 
ccptionem  ejus  quod  quasrity  quierit  certe  et  molitur^  et  bac  iUac 
discurrit  tanquam  in  infinite.  Quod  d  certam  aliquam  Fraeno- 
tionem  babeat,  statim  abscinditur  infinitum,  et  fit  diacuisas 
Memoriae  magis  in  vidno,  ut  venalio  damae  intra  septa.'  Ita- 
que  et  ordo  manifesto  juvat  Memoriam.  Subest  enim  Praenotio, 
id  quod  quaoritur  tale  esse  debere  ut  conveniat  cum  ordine. 
Similiter  carmina  &ciliu8  discuntur  memoriter  quam  prosa.  Si 
enim  baeretur  in  aliquo  verbo,  subest  Praenotio,  tale  debere  < 


*  Of  the  art  of  memory  Agrippa  remaita :  **  Solent  eolm  in  gTrnmulif  ptenmqve 
hujos  artii  profesdone  nebulones  quidam  scholaribus  fanponere  ac  rd  novltate  peon- 
niolam  ab  Incautls  emungere  :  turpe  ct  impudentis  est  multanim  renim  lecUooeni  in- 
star  merclmooiorum  ante  fores  explicare,  cum  interim  Tacua  domus  alt"  —  Jk  Aetrt. 
et  VoMit.  SeienL  c.  10. 

Tfae  Ulustration  at  the  end  of  this  passage  may  haTe  suggested  that  which  BKon 
eroploys  in  speaking  of  the  method  of  Raymond  LuUy,  vide  Intrk,  p.  669. 

In  Sclden*s  TabU'taik  he  Ib  made  to  aiBrm  that,  whateTer  may  be  said  of  great 
memories,  no  man  will  tnist  his  memory  when  writing  what  is  to  be  gifm  to  tfae 
world.     [See  TabU'talA,  under  title  "  Minister  Divioc."] 
'   Coniiwre  Nov.  Org.  11.  26. 
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Terbiim  quod  conyeniat  cum  versu.     Atque  ista  Praenotio  est 

Artificialis  Memorise  pars  prima.     Nam  in  Artificiali  Memoria 

locos  habemus  jam  ante  digestos  et  paratos ;  imagines  extempore^ 

prout  res  postulate  conficimus ;  at  subest  Praenotio^  talem  esse 

debere  imaginem,  quaHs  aliquatenus  conyeniat  cum  loco;  id 

quod  yellicat  memoriam^  et  aliquo  modo  munit  ad  rem  quam 

qusrimus.    Emblema  yero  dedudt  intellectuale  ad  sensibile: 

senfflbile  autem  semper  fortius  percutit  memoriam^  atque  in  ea 

fiioilius  imprimitur  quam  intellectuale ;  adeo  ut  etiam  brutorum 

memoria  per  sensibile  excitetur;    per  intellectuale  minime. 

Itaque  facilius  retineas  imaginem  yenatoris  leporem  perse- 

quentis^  aut  pharmacopoei  pyxides  ordinantis^  aut  pedantii  ora- 

tionemhabentis,  aut  pueri  yersus  memoriter  recitantis,  aut  mimi 

in  scemi  agentis^  quam  ipsas  notiones  inyentionis^  dispositionis^ 

elocntionis,  memori»^  actionis.     Sunt  et  alia  quad  pertinent  ad 

Memoriam  juyandam  (ut  modo  diximus);  sed  Ars  qu»  jam 

habetur  ex  his  duobus  jam  praemissis  consistit.    Particulares 

autem  artium  defectus  persequi,  fuerit  ab  institute  nostro  rece- 

dere.    Igitnr  de  Arte  Betinendi  siye  Custodiad^  base 

dicta  sint.    Jam  yero  ad  quartom  membrum 

Logicas^  quod  Traditionem  et  Elocu- 

tionem  tractate  ordine 

peryenimus. 
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CAPUT  L 


Partitio  IVadiiivm  in  Doctrinam  de  Orgaao  Seimonis,  D&^ 
ctrinam  de  Methodo  Sermonis^  et  Doctrinam  de  Ulustra- 
tione  Sermonis.  Partitio  Doctrina  de  Organo  Semumit  in 
Doctrinam  de  Notis  Kerum^  de  Locutione^  et  de  Scriptione ; 
quarum  dtuB  posteriores  Grammaticaip  constituunt,  efusgue 
partitiones  sunt  Partitio  DoctrnuB  de  Notis  Rerum  in 
Hieroglyphics,  et  Characteres  Realee.  Partitio  Secttnda 
GrammaticiB  in  Literariam,  et  Philosophantem.  Aggregatio 
Poeseos  quoad  Metrum  ad  Doctrinam  de  Locutiane.  Aggre^ 
gatio  DoctrinflB  de  Ciphris  ad  Doctrinam  de  Scriptione, 

CoKCEDiTUB  certe  cuivis  (Rex  Optime)  seipsum  et  sua  ridere 
et  ludere.  Quia  igitur  novit,  num  forte  opus  istud  nostrum 
non  descriptum  fiierit  ex  libro  quodam  veteri,  reperto  inter 
libroB  famosissimte  illius  bibliothecsB  Sancti  Victoris;  quorum 
catalogum  excepit  magister  Franciscus  Rabelesius?'  lUic 
enim  inyenitur  liber^  cui  titulus  est  Formicarium  Artium. 
Nos  sane  pusillum  acervum  pulvisculi  congessimus^  et  sub  eo 
complura  scientiarum  etartium  grana  condidimus ;  quo  formicsc 
reptare  possint,  et  paulatim  conquiescere,  et  subinde  ad  novos 
se  labores  accingere.  At  regum  sapientissimus  pigros  quos- 
cunque  remittit  ad  formicas;  nos  autem  pigros  eos  homines 

*  Pantag.  ii.  7.     The  humour  of  making  catiilogues  of  imaglDary  bookj   probabl> 
began  with  Rabelais. 
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pronunciamuB,  quibns  acquisitis  ati  tantum  cordi  sit,  neque 
subinde  novas  scientiaram  sementes  et  messes  facere. 

Accedamus  nunc  ad  Artem  Tradendi,  sive  Proferendi  et 
Ennnciandi  ea  qu»  inventa^  judicata,  ac  in  memoria  repo- 
sita  sunt;  quam  nomine  generali  Traditioam  appellabimus. 
Ea  omnes  artes  circa  Verba  et  Sermones  complectitur.  Quam- 
Tis  enim  Ratio  Sermonis  veluti  anima  sit,  tamen  in  tractando 
disjungi  debent  Ratio  et  Sermo ;  non  minus  quam  Anima  et 
Corpus.  Traditivam  in  tres  partes  dividemus ;  Doctrinam  circa 
Organum  Sermonis;  Doctrinam  ciros,  Methodum  Sermonis;  et 
Doctrinam  circa  Sermonis  Ulustrationem' sive  Omatum. 

Doctrina  de  Organo  Sermonis  vulgo  recepta,  quad  et  Gram- 
matica  dicitur,  duplex  est ;  altera  de  Locutione,  altera  de  Scri* 
ptione;  recte  enim  Aristoteles;  Cogitetionum  tesserm  verba^ 
verborum  litercB^  Utrunque  Grammaticee  assignabimus.  Verum 
ut  rem  altius  repetamus,  antequam  ad  Grammaticam  et  partes 
ejus  jam  dictas  veniamus,  in  genere  de  .Organo  Traditivam 
dicendum  est.  Yidentur  enim  esse  proles  quasdam  TraditivaB 
alias,  pra^ter  Verba  et  Literas.  Hoc  igitur  plane  statuendum 
est;  quidquid  scindi  possit  in  differentias  satis  numerosas'ad 
notionum  varietatem  explicandam  (modo. differentias  illas  sensui 
perceptibiles  sint)  fieri  posse  vehiculum  cogitationum  de  homine 
in  hominem.  Nam  videmus  nationes  Unguis  discrepantes  com- 
mercia  non  male  per  gestus  exercere.  At  in  practica  nonnul- 
lorum,  qui  surdi  et  muti  usque  a  nativitate  fuerant  et  alias 
erant  ingeniosi,  miros  vidimus  haberi  inter  eos  et  amicos  suos, 
qui  eorum  gestus  perdidicerant,  dialogos.  Quinetiam  notis- 
simum  fieri  jam  coepit,  quod  in  China  et  provinciis  ultimi 
Orientis  in  usu  bodie  sint  characteres  quidam  reales,  non 
nominales  ;  qui  scilicet  nee  literas  nee  verba,  sed  res  et  notiones 
exprimunt.^  Adeo  ut  gentes  complures  linguis  prorsus  discre- 
pantes. Bed  hujusmodi  characteribus  (qui  apud  illos  latins 
recepti  sunt)  consentientes,  scriptis  communicent ;  eousque  ut 
librum  aliquem,  hujusmodi  characteribus  conscriptum,  quaeque 
gens  patria  lingua  legere  et  reddere  possit.' 

1  Arlst  De  Interpret  i.  1. 

«  In  Aco8ta*8  History  of  the  New  World  [book  6.  c  5.],  whteh  is  a  Tery  interesting 
book,  the  writer,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Mexicans  nsed  hlero- 
glyphical  characters,  makes  a  digression  on  the  writing  of  the  Chfaiese,  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  that  at  that  time  their  mode  of  writing  was  not  generally  known. 

*  This  assertion  was  made  by  the  eariy  missionaries,  and  has  been  constantly  re- 
peated since.  Within  certain  Ihnlts  it  is  true ;  just  as  an  ItaUan  and  an  Englishman 
may  read  or  write  Latin  equally  well,  though  they  pronounce  it  dlflferently.     But  the 
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NotiB  igitor  Benun,  qm  absque  ope  aat  medio  Verbomm 
res  significant^  dnplicis  generis  sunt;  quarum  prius  genus 
ex  Congruo^  alterum  ad  Plaeitum  significat.  Prions  generis 
sunt  Hieroglyphica,  et  Gestus ;  posterioris  vero  ii>  quoe  dizi* 
mus,  Chai^MSteres  Beales.  Hieroglyphicorum  usus  yetnstos 
admodum  et  in  veneratione  quadam  habitus^  praecipue  apud 
jEgjpiios,  gentem  valde  antiquam;  adeo  ut  yideantar  Hi- 
eroglypbica  fuisse  Scriptio  quiedam  ante-nata  et  senior  ipsis 
EUementis  Literanun^  nisi  forte  apud  Hebneos.  Gestus  autem 
tanquam  EBeroglypbica  transitoria  sunt.  Quemadmodum  enim 
verba  prolata  volant,  scripta  manent;  ita  et  Hieroglyphics 
gestibus  ezpressa  transeunt>  depicta  durant.  Cum  enim  Pe- 
riander,  consultus  de  conservanda  tyrannide,  l^atum  astare 
juberet;  atque  ipse  in  korto  deambulans  sumndtates  fiorom 
eminentiorum  carperet,  ad  caBdem^  procerum  innuens';  non 


■tractare  of  the  qpolwn  Umgiugei,  or  nOwr  dialects,  to  which  vrittoi  Chlneae  cbh 
correspoDd  mast  be  ktentlcaL  It  is  difficult  to  attach  a  precise  mesBliig  to  such  state- 
ments  as  Bemusat's  **  Jam  signes  de  leur  teiture,  piis  en  g&atod,  n'expriment  pas  des 
pronunciations^  mals  des  id^'*  Erery  character  has  in  truth,  he  immediately  after- 
wacds  remarks,  its  sound ;  and  a  Chinese  book  can  of  course  be  read  aloud  in  Chinese. 
Moreover  the  great  minority  of  Chinese  characters  carry  with  them  an  indication  of 
their  pronunciation.  They  consist  of  two  elements,  one  being  a  simpler  character  of 
the  same  sound,  although  generally  speaking  of  totally  diflBsrent  meaning,  the  other 
referring  more  or  less  precisely  to  the  meaning.  Thus  the  character  for  a  partknlar 
kind  of  tree  will  contain,  besides  the  phonetic  element,  the  character  for  tree  or  wood 
in  general ;  so  too  will  very  frequently  that  for  a  thing  made  of  wood.  Theteeiemaits 
have  been  termed  Fhonetice  and  ClasBlflce.  But  most  of  the  latter  admit  of  being 
used  in  different  combinations  as  Phoneticae.  They  oorrespond  precisely  with  Uie 
kind  of  hieroglyphics  which  Bunsen  caUs  determinants,  and  are  for  the  most  part  the 
same  as  the  radicals  (as  they  are  called)  used  in  arranging  words  in  the  Chinese  die* 
tionarles.  The  class  of  characters  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  the  fourth  of  the 
six  classes  into  which  Chinese  characters  are  commonly  divided.  They  are  called  Hhd- 
Ching,  id  est  Joined  to  sound,  or  Hing-Chlng,  id  ett  representing  the  sound ;  and  tt 
is  said  that  out  of  twenty-four  thousand  characters  it  was  (bund  that  twenty-two 
thousand  are  of  this  kind.  Bee  Callery,  ^iUma  phoiuHeum  Sayjtnrm  5&itec,  i.  9L 
He  refers  for  his  authority  to  a  Chinese  encyclopaedia. 

The  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  these  characters  in  Marshman*s  Clams  Siniea,  Is, 
as  Remusat  has  pointed  out,  whcdly  wrong.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  person 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sulilect  would  investigate  the  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  modes  of  writing ;  not,  of  course,  with  any  notioii 
of  establishing  a  historical  oonnezion  (as  was  once  attempted)  between  the  two 
nations.  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty  the 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  bad  a  complete  and  even  copious  system  of  purely  alpha- 
betic characters,  though,  as  Lepslus  has  shown,  the  m^ority  of  their  alphabetie 
characters  are  of  later  date.  I  must  ^mlogise  for  the  length  of  this  note  on  a  suliect 
not  veiy  closely  connected  with  the  text 

1  Sedem  in  the  original.  ^J,S, 

*  Compare  this  with  Solyman's  lesson  to  his  visir  on  the  art  of  sieges.  «•  Come 
close  to  me,**  said  the  Sultan,  **  but  on  your  head  be  it  if  you  tread  on  the  carpet  on 
which  I  sit.**  The  visir  reflected  for  a  whUe,  then  gradually  rolUng  op  the  carpet, 
advanced  dose  to  his  Instructor.  »  All  is  said,'*  resumed  Solyman ;  **  you  know  now 
how  strong  places  are  to  be  taken.  *'  The  lesson  was  given,  it  is  said,  bi  relation  to  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  in  1521. 
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minus  usus  est  Hieroglyphico^  quam  si  id  in  charta  depinzisset. 
Illnd  interim  patet>  Hieroglyphica  et  Oestus  semper  cum  re 
significata  aliquid  similitudinis  habere^  et  emblemata  quaedam 
esse  ;  unde  eas  notas  rerum  ex  congruo  nominavimus.  At  Cha- 
racteres  Reales  niliil  habent  ex  emblemate^  sed  plane  surdi 
sunt ;  non  minus  quam  ipsa  elementa  literarum;  et  ad  placitum 
tantum  efficti»  consuetudine  autem  tanquam  pacto  tacito  recepti. 
niud  interim  liquet^  vasta  ipsorum  multitudine  ad  scribendum 
opus  esse ;  tot  enim  esse  debent^  quot  sunt  vocabula  radicalia. 
H»c  igitur  portio  Doctrinae  de  Organo  Sermonis  quas  est  de 
Notis  Rerum^  nobis  ponitur  pro  Desiderato.  Etsi  autem  tenuis 
possit  yideri  esse  ejus  usus,  cum  verba  et  scriptio  per  literas 
sint  organa  TraditivsB  longe  commodissima ;  visum  est  tamen 
nobisj  veluti  rei  non  ignobilis^  aliquam  hoc  loco  mentionem  ejus 
facere.  Tractamus  enim  hie  veluti  numismata  rerum  intel- 
lectualium ;  nee  abs  re  fuerit  nosse^  quod  sicut  nummi  possint 
confici  ex  alia  materia  pneter  aurum  et  argentum^  ita  et  NotsB 
Rerum  alias  possint  cudi^  pra&ter  Verba  et  Literas. 

Pergamus  igitur  ad  Grammaticam.  Ea  vero  veluti  viatoris 
locum  erga  caeteras  scientias  obtinet;  non  nobilem  ilium  qui- 
dem,  sed  inprimis  tamen  necessarium ;  praesertim  cum  scientias 
nostris  sasculis  ex  Unguis  eruditis,  non  vernaculis,  potissimum 
hauriantur.  Neque  tamen  dignitas  ejus  parva  censenda  est; 
quandoquidem  antidoti  cujusdam  vicibus  fungatur  contra  male- 
dictionem  illam  confusionis  linguarum.  Sane  hoc  agit  industria 
humana^  ut  se  restituat  et  redintegret  in  benedictionibus  illis 
quibus  culpa  sua  excidit.  Atque  contra  maledictionem  primam 
generalem  de  sterilitate  terras  et  camedendo  panem  suum  in 
sudare  vuUus  suiy  reliquis  artibus  omnibus  se  munit  et  instruit. 
At  contra  secundam  illam  de  confiisione  linguarum^  advocat 
in  auxilinm  Grnunmaticam.  Ejus  in  Unguis  quibusque  vema- 
cuUs  exiguus  certe  usus  est;  in  extemis  perdiscendis  latior; 
ampUssimus  vero  in  illis  Unguis  quas  vulgares  esse  desierunt^  et 
in  Ubris  tantum  perpetuantur. 

Grammaticam  etiam  bipartitam  ponemus ;  ut  aUa  sit  Lite- 
raria,  aUa  Philosophica.  Altera  adhibetur  simpUciter  ad  Un- 
gua8>  nempe  ut  eas  quis  aut  celerius  perdiscat^  aut  emendatius 
et  purius  loquatur.  Altera  vero  aliquatenus  Philosophiae 
ministrat.  Qua  in  parte  occurrit  nobis  Cassarem  Ubros  De 
Analogia  conscripsisse ;  atque  dubitatio  subiit  utrum  illi  banc, 
quam  dicimus^  Grammaticam  Philosophicam  tractarint,     Suspi- 
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camur  tunen  nil  admodum  in  illis  foifise  snbtilius  aut  sublimins ; 
sed  tantum  pneceptiones  tradidiase  de  oratione  casta  et  int^ra, 
neque  a  oonsnetudine  loquendi  prava  neque  ab  affectatione 
aliquorum  vitiata  et  polluta;  in  quo  genere  ipse  excelluit.^ 
Yeruntamen  hac  ipsa  re  moniti,  cogitatione  complex!  sumus 
Grammaticam  qnandam  qu»  non  aoalogiam  verborum  ad  in- 
Ticem,  sed  analogiam  inter  verba  et  res,  sive  rationem,  sedulo 
inqoirat;  citra  tamen  earn,  qu»  Logics  subservit,  hermeniam. 
Vestigia  certe  rationis  verba  sunt ;  itaque  vestigia  etiam  aiiquid 
de  corpore  indicant   Hujus  igitur  rei  adumbralionem  qnandam 
tennem  dabimus.     Primo  autem  minime  probamus  curiosam 
illam  inquisitionem,  quam  tamen  Plato  vir  eximios  non  oon- 
tempsit^;   nimirum   de   impositione    et   originali   etymologk 
nominum ;  supponendo  ao  si  iUa  jam  a  principio  ad  placitiim 
indita  minime  fuissent,  sed  ratione  qnadam   et  significanter 
derivata   et   deducta;   materiam   certe    elegantem,  et   quasi 
ceream,  qum  apte  fingi  et  flecti  possit ;  quoniam  vero  antiqui* 
tatum  penetralia  perscrutari  videtur,  etiam  quodammodo  ^ene- 
rabilem;  sed  nihilominus  parce  veram,  et  fructu  caaaam.     Ilia 
demum,  ut  arbitramur,  foret  nobilissima  Grammaticss  species, 
si  quis  in  Unguis  plurimis  tarn  eruditis  quam  vulgaribus  eximie 
doctus,  de  variis  linguarum  proprietatibus  tractaret ;  in  quibus 
quseque  excellat,  in  quibus  deficiat,  ostendens.     Ita  enim  et 
linguiB  mutuo  oommercio  locupletari  possint,  et  fiet  ex  iis  qusB 
in  singulis  Unguis  pulchra  sunt  (tanquam   Venus   Apellia') 
orationis  ipsius  qussdam  formosissima  imago  et  exemplar  quod- 
dam  insigne,  ad  sensus  animi  rite  exprimendos.     Atque  una 
etiam  hoc  pacto  capientur  aigna  baud  levia,  sed  observatu  digna 
(quod  fortasse  quispiam  non  putaret)  de  ingeniis  et  moribus 
populorum  et  nationum,  ex  Unguis  ipsorum.     Equidem  Ubent^ 
audio  Ciceronem  notantem,  quod  apud  Ghrsecos  desit  verbum, 
quod  Latinum  illud  ineptum  reddat;  Propterea,  inquit,  qvod 
GrfBcis  hoc  vitium  tarn  familiare  fait^  ut  illud  in  se  ne  offna- 
scerent  quidem :  digna  certe  gravitate  Romana  censura.^     Quid 

'  AulUB  G«l]iu8  quotes  from  the  Andhgia  of  Cesar,  a  precept  to  avoid  an  anosiial 
word  **  veluti*  scopulum,"  Afoofes  AU.  1.  10.  Bacon  refers  to  the  Analogia  in  serenl 
other  places.  Vide  supr4,  p.  f476.  Observe  that  he  there  speaks  of  it  as  a  grwmmaiitat 
phUowphy  in  which  Cssar  was  endeavouring  to  bring  words,  which  are  the  imai;es  of 
things,  into  congruity  with  the  things  themselves.  Whence  it  would  seem  thsit  kc 
had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  book ;  for  this  would  be  the  <ver7 
analogia  inter  verba  et  ret  Arom  which  here  he  distinguishes  it] 

'  See  particularly  the  Cratphts. 

'  Not  the  Venus  of  Apelles,  but  the  Helen  of  Zeuxis. 

*  <*  Nam  qui  aut  tempus  quid  postulet  non  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur,  aut  se  ostentat. 
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illud  quod  Greoci  in  compoaitionibuB  verborum  tanta  lioezxtia 
ufii  sunt^  Bomani  contra  magnam  in  hac  re  severitatem  adbi- 
buerunt?  Plane  colligat  quia  Graecos  fuisse  artibus,  Romanos 
rebus  gerendis,  magis  idoneos.  Artium  enim  distinctiones 
verborum  compositionem  fere  exigunt;  at  res  et  negotia  sim- 
pliciora  verba  postulant.  Quin  Hebrsei  tantum  compositiones 
illas  refugiunt^  ut  malint  metapkora  abuti  quazn  compositionem 
introducere.  Quinetiam  verbis  tarn  paucis  et  minime  com- 
mixtis  utuntur,  ut  plane  ex  lingua  ipsa  quis  perspiciat  gentem 
foisae  iUam  Nazaneam,  et  a  reliquis  gentibus  separatam. 
Annon  et  illud  observatione  dignum  (licet  nobis  modernis 
spiritus  nonnihil  retundat)  antiquas  linguas  plenas  declina* 
tionum,  casuum,  conjugationum^  temporum^  et  aiTniliiifn  fuisse ; 
raodemas,  his  fere  destitutas^  plurima  per  prspositiones  et 
verba  auxiliaria  segniter  expedire  ?  Sane  facile  quis  conjiciat^ 
utcunque  nobis  ipsi  placemus,  ingenia  priorum  sseculorum 
nostris  fuisse  multo  acutiora  et  subtiliora.^  Innumera  stmt 
ejusmodiy  quaa  justum  volumen  complere  possint.  Non  abs  re 
igitur  fuerit  Grammaticam  Philosophantem  a  Simplici  et  Lite- 
raria  distinguere^  et  Desideratam  ponere. 

Ad  Grammaticam  etiam  pertinere  judicamus  omnia  ilia  quse 
verbis  quoquo  modo  accidunt^  qualia  sunt  Sonus,  Mensura,. 
Accentus.  At  prima  ilia  literarum  simplicium  cunabula  (nempe 
qua  percussione  linguae,  qua  apertura  oris,  qua  adductione 
labiorum,  quo  nisu  gutturis,  singulamm  literarum  sonua  gene- 
retur)  ad  Grammaticam  non  pertinent,  sed  portio  sunt  Doctrines 
de  Sonis^  sub  Sensu  et  Sensibili  tractanda.  Sonus,  de  quo 
loquimur,  Grammaticus  ad  Euphonias  tantum  pertinet  et  Dys* 
phonias*  Illarum  qusdam  communes  sunt.  Nulla  enim  est 
lingua,  quin  vocalinm  concurrentium  hiatus  aut  consonantium 
conourrentium  asperitates  aliquatenus  refugiat.     Sunt  et  ali» 

aut  eomm  qolbuscum  est  Tel  digDitatb  Tel  commodi  ntlonem  non  habet,  aut  denique 
in  allquo  genere  aut  inconcinnuB  aut  muUus'est,  is  ineptns  didtur.  Hoc  Titto  cumu- 
lata  est  eruditlssima  ilia  Gnecorum  natio ;  itaque  quod  vim  hnjus  mall  Oned  non 
▼ident,  ne  nomen  quidem  ei  yitlo  imposuenint,  ut  CDlm  qusras  omnia  quomodo  QT$tc^ 
ioeptum  appdlent  non  reperies.*' —  Cie.  De  Orat,  iL  4. 

>  On  this  very  interesting  question,  which  Bacon  was  probably  the  first  to  propose, 
Grimm  has  some  good  remarks  in  his  essay  on  the  origin  of  language,  in  the  Berlin 
TranMoetume  for  1852.  lie  shows  that  of  the  two  classes  of  languages  here  con- 
trasted each  has  its  own  merits,  observing  that  mere  fulness  of  grammatical  ibrms  Is 
not  to  be  recognised  as  necessarily  an  advantage ;  else  we  should  be  obliged  to  rate 
Finnish,  in  which  the  noun  has  thirteen  cases,  above  Sanscrit,  in  which  it  has  eight, 
and  Greek,  in  which  it  has  only  five.  It  may  be  remarked  in  illustration  of  this, 
that  although  there  are  in  Sanscrit  past  tenses  corresponding  to  the  Greek  aorista 
and  perfects,  yet  the  accuracy  of  logical  discrimination  which  appropriates  the  latter  to 
the  completed  action  belongs  to  Greek  only ;  so  too  of  the  appropriation  of  the  Imper- 
fect to  express  an  uncompleted  action.    See  Bopp,  Comparative  Grammar,  §  513. 
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TeBpwdvm,  qa»  scilicet  dlTersonun  populomm  auriboB  grats 
aatingrate  accedant.  Grasca  lingua  diphthong  ecatet ;  liatina 
longe  parciuB.  Lingua  Hispanica  literas  tenues  odit,  easque 
Btatim  vertit  in  medias.^  Linguas  qufe  ex  Groihis  fluxere 
aspiratifl  gaudent*  Multa  sunt  ejuamodi:  verum  hso  ipsa 
fortasse  plus  satis. 

At  Mensura  Verborum  ingens  nobis  corpus  artis  peperit^ 
Poesim  sdlicet,  non  quatenus  ad  materiam  (de  qua  supra)  sed 
quatenus  ad  stilum  et  figuram  verborum ;   versus  nimirum  sive 
cannina.    Circa  qu»  ars  liabetur  quasi  pusilla,  exempla  acce- 
dunt  grandia  et  infinita.     Neque  tamen  ars  ilia  (quam  Praso^ 
diatn  Grammatici  appellant)  ad  carminum  genera  et  mensuras 
edocendas  tantum  restrin^  debeat.    Adjicienda  enim  sunt  pne- 
cepta^  quod  carminum  genus  cuique  materise  sive  subjecto 
optime  cbnveniat.      Aniiqui  heroica  carmina  historiis  et  en- 
comiis  applicaverunt;  elegos  querimoniis;  iambos  invectivis; 
Ijricos  odis  et  hymnis.     Neque  haac  prudentia  recentioribus 
poetis  in  Unguis  propriis  defuit.     Illud  reprehendendum,  quod 
quidam  antiquitatis  nimium  studiosi  linguas  modemas  ad  men- 
suras antiquas  (heroicas,  elegiacas^  sapphicas,  &c)  traducere 
conati  sunt';    quas  ipsartun  linguarum  fabrica  respuit>  nee 
minus  aures  exhorrent    In  kujusmodi  rebus  sensus  judidum 
artis  pr»ceptis  praeponendum;  ut  ait  ille> 
Ccens  fercula  nostra 
Mallem  oonyiTis  quam  placuiase  cocb/ 

*  This  is  somewhat  orientated.  The  Spanish  generally  retains  the  Latin  tennis  at 
the  Ixginning  of  words  and  often  in  the  middle.  The  tendency  to  the  flattenlBg 
Baoon  mentions  is  most  marlEed  in  the  case  of  p  and  h.  See  Dies,  Grammatik  der 
Jlomanischen  Sprachen,  L  252.,  for  a  general  table  of  consonantal  changes  in  the  Roman 
tongues.  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  Spanish  is  the  substitution  of  h  (now  dn^pped  in 
proQunciation)  fbr  the  Latin  /  at  the  beginning  of  words.  It  is  not  howeTer  uoiYcnal. 
and  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  language,  no  trace  of  it  being  found, 
according  to  Dies,  in  the  poem  of  the  CieL 

'  Bacon  no  doubt  refers  to  High  and  Low  Qerman.  The  Gothic  itself — coinmoQly 
called  Hceso-Gothlc,  but  which  might  perhaps  be  as  fitly  called  Italian-Qothic,  a  the 
existing  remains  of  it  belong  probably  to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  and  his  ancces> 
SOTS — is  much  less  charged  with  aspirates  than  the  tongues  which  claim  descent  fhom  it. 
The  last  editor  of  Ulphilas,  after  pointing  out  the  prevalence  of  liquids  and  tenaes,  ol^ 
serves  rather  fancifully :  *'  Our  ancestors  were  not  a  mountain  people ;  they  most  have 
dwelt  on  plains  under  a  moist,  mild  climate."  The  analogy  of  Gothic  with  Sanscrit  is 
very  striking.  Bopp  remarks :  **  When  I  read  the  venerable  Ulphilas,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
reading  Sanscrit.'* 

'  This  affectation  prevailed  about  the  same  time  in  France  and  Italy,  and  a  little 
later  in  England.  Jodelle  ^as  the  first  person,  according  to  Pasquiar,  who  produced  a 
French  hexameter  and  pentameter. 

Augustus  von  Schlegel,  in  his  IntUsehe  BiUtothek,  has  an  interesting  essay  on  this 
sutiiect,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Greek  hexameter.  He  endeavours  to  determine 
the  modifications  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  really  naturalised  in  modern 
languages. 

*  Hart.  Ix.  83. 
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Neque  yero  ars  est^  sed  axtis  abusus^  cum  ilia  naturam  non 
perficiat  sed  pervertat  Verum  quod  ad  Poesim  attinet,  (sive 
de  fabulis  eive  de  metro  loquamor)  est  ilia  (ut  superius  dixi- 
mus)  tanquam  herba  luxorians^  sine  semine  nata^  ex  vigorc 
ipsius  terne  germinans.  Quare  ubique  serpit^  et  latissime 
diiiusa  est;  ut  supervacuum  foret  de  defectibus  ejus  soUici- 
tum  esse.  De  ilia  igitur  cura  est  abjicienda.  Quod  vero  ad 
Accentus  Yerborum^  nil  opus  est  de  re  tam  pusilla  diccre; 
nisi  forte  illud  quis  notatu  dignum  putet,  quod  accentus  Ver- 
borum  exquisite^  accentus  autem  Sententiarum  neutiquam  in 
observationem  venit  Attamen  illud  fere  universo  generi  hu- 
mano  cominune  est^  ut  vocem  in  fine  periodi  submittant^  in 
interrogatione  elevent,  et  alia  hujusmodi  non  pauca.  Atque 
de  Orammaticie  parte,  quae  ad  Locutionem  spectat^  hactenus. 

Quod  ad  Scriptionem  attinet,  ea  aut  Alphabeto  Yulgari 
perficitur  (quod  ubique  recipitur),  aut  Occulto  et  Privato,  dc 
quo  inter  singulos  convenit;  quod  Ciphras  vocant.  At  Or- 
thographia  Vulgaris  etiam  controversiam  et  quasstionem  nobis 
peperit ;  utrum  scilicet  eodem  verba  scribere  oporteat  quo  pro- 
nunciantur  modo,  an  potius  ex  more  consueto?  At  ilia  scriptio 
quae  reformata  videri  possit,  (ut  scilicet  scriptio  pronunciationi 
consona  sit,)  est  ex  genere  inutilium  subtilitatimi.  Nam  et 
ipsa  pronunciatio  quotidie  gliscit,  nee  constans  est;  et  deri- 
vationes  verborum,  praesertim  ex  linguis  extraneis,  prorsus 
obscurantur*  Denique  cum  ex  more  recepto  scripta  morem 
pronunciandi  nidlo  modo  impediant,  sed  liberam  relinquant, 
quorsum  attinet  ista  novatio*  ? 

'  Every  UviDg  language  Is  continually  changing;  and  the  orthography  gradually 
follows  changes  of  pronunciation.  But  to  make  the  pronunciation  of  the  present  mo- 
ment the  standard  of  orthography  is  to  set  aside  as  far  as  possible  the  historical  element 
In  the  deyelopment  of  the  language,  and  thus  greatly  to  diminish  Its  value  as  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  human  thought,  not  to  mention  the  effect  which  such  a  system  would 
hav^iD  making  works  composed  before  the  era  of  the  last  reformation  unintelligible. 

[I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Bacon  would  have  pronounced  a  less  confident  judg- 
ment <m  this  question,  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  a  system  of  notation  might  be 
contrived  which  should  not  only  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  particular  time, 
but  accompany  eUl  changes  of  pronunciation  which  time  might  introduce ;  so  that  the 
written  word  should  he  at  all  times  a  true  description  of  the  spoken  word.  For  this 
purpose^  nothiug  more  is  required  than  an  alphabet  containing  as  many  distinct  cha- 
raeters  as  there  are  distinguishable  elementary  sounds  in  the  language,  so  that  the  same 
aoond  may  always  be  represented  by  the  same  character  or  combination  of  characters, 
and  no  combination  of  characters  may  be  used  to  represent  more  than  one  combina- 
tion of  sounds.  Against  a  reform  of  orthography  founded  upon  such  a  reconstruction 
of  the  alphabet,  it  appears  to  me  that  none  of  the  obijectlons  either  in  the  text  or  In 
the  note  can  be  justly  urged.  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  past,  everything  would 
remain  as  it  is.  A  dictionary  containing  the  old  and  new  spelling  of  every  word  in 
the  langiuige  would  effectually  preserve  its  etymological  history  (so  far  as  our  present 
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Ad  Ciphras  igitur  veniendum.*  Eanim  genera  hand  panca 
Bunt:  Cipbrse  simplices ;  CiphrsB  non-Bignificantibus  (diancteri- 
buB  intermixt® ;  Cipbrse  duplices  literas  uno  diaraotere  com* 
plexao;  CipbrsB  Botse;  Ciphr®  Clavis;  Cipbrea  Verborom; 
aliffi.  Virtutes  autem  in  CipbriB  requirendas  trea  sont;  ut  mni 
expedite,  non  nimis  operosse  ad  scribendum ;  ut  aint  fids,  et 
uullo  modo  pateant  ad  decipbrandum ;  addo  deniqne,  ut,  si  fieri 
possit,  suspicione  yacent*  Si  enim  epistol®  in  manns  eorom 
devenient  qui  in  eoa  qui  scribunt,  aut  ad  quos  Bcribuntnr,  pch 
testatem  habeant,  tametsi  CIpbra  ipsa  fida  eit  et  decipfaiata 

ortbognphy  does  preserve  it)  op  to  the  pment  time.  For  the  ftttare,  pwmiacfatiai 
would  ttUi  be  firre  to  change,  and  orthography  would  still  follow  ;  bat  the  cfaanga  of 
pronunciatioD  would  be  less  rapid  and  capricious^  and  the  correspoDdlng  chaq^es  of 
orthography  would  be  not  gradual  but  immediate.  Pronunciation  would  cfaange,  not 
arcording  to  fiubion  or  aocident,  but  according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  escfa  change 
would  be  registered  as  It  came  in  the  printed  records  of  the  language.  All  this  would 
surely  be  a  great  advantage,  whether  we  regard  language  as  a  medium  oi  communkaL- 
tion,  for  which  it  serves  best  when  it  is  most  uniform  and  constant^  or  as  a  record  of 
the  progress  of  human  thought,  for  which  it  serves  the  better  in  proportion  as  capri- 
cious and  accidental  changes  are  excluded  and  natural  changes  marked  and  rqg^ 
tered. 

Bacon  was  probably  thinking  of  some  particular  scheme  proposed  In  bis  own  day, 
in  which  the  existing  alphabet  was  to  be  used.  Ifany  such  partial  schemes  of  ortho- 
graphical reform  have  been  attempted  from  time  to  time,  all  of  which  may  be  justly 
condemned  as  "  useless  subtiltlcs,**  not  because  the  thing  ahned  at  -—  itf  tdiieet  taiptio 
jpronuHciationi  eottBona  si7  — would  be  useless  if  accomplished,  but  because,  without 
such  a  reconstruction  of  the  alphabet  as  should  enable  us  to  assign  to  each  distinct 
sound  a  distinct  character,  the  thing  cannot  be  accomplished.  With  an  alphabet  of 
only  twenty-six  letters,  it  Is  Impossible  to  make  the  spelling  of  English  represent  the 
pronunciation,  because  there  are  more  than  twenty-six  distinct  sounds  used  in  Eng- 
lish speech.  It  has  recently  been  shown,  however,  that  with  an  alphabet  of  only  forty 
letters,  every  sound  used  In  speaking  good  English  may  be  represented  aocuratdy 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  and  a  few  more  would  probably  indode  all  the 
sounds  of  all  the  classical  languages  in  Europe. 

Two  or  three  alphabets  of  this  kind  have  been  suggested  within  the  last  hundred 
yearSk  There  was  one  proposed  by  Beujamin  Franklin,  another  by  Dr.  Wiliiam 
Toung,  another  by  Sir  John  HerschelL  But  the  first  serious  attempt  to  bring  soch  an 
alphabet  into  general  use,  and  fidrly  to  meet  and  overcome  all  the  practical  as  wdl  ss 
all  the  theoretical  difficulties,  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis  and  Mr.  Isaac  Fltmaa 
in  184^.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  their  alphabet  every  En^^lsh 
word  now  in  use  may  be  so  written  that  the  spelling  shall  coutain  a  sufficient  directioa 
for  the  pronunciation.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  ever  be 
necessary  to  remodel  it,  since,  however  the  i^hion  of  prouundation  may  change.  It  Is 
not  likely  that  any  new  elementary  sounds  will  be  developed  ;  and  therefbre,  though 
we  might  have  to  spell  some  of  our  words  differently,  we  should  still  be  able  to  spefl 
them  out  of  the  same  alphabet 

As  for  the  fear  that,  if  such  a  reformation  were  adopted,  works  composed  prrvioody 
would  become  unintelligible,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  many  experiments  that  chll- 
dren  who  have  learned  to  read  books  printed  phonetically  in  the  new  alphabet  easily 
teach  themselves  to  read  books  printed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  therefore,  even  if  the 
new  system  should  become  universal  fur  all  new  books,  no  one  would  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  mastering  the  old  ones. — J.  &,] 

>  See,  for  an  account  of  these  ciphers,  the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Bacon's  biiiteral  dpher  (see  inftA,  p.  669.)  seems,  as  I  have  there  pointed  out,  to  be 
connected  with  one  which  had  been  given  by  Porta,  which  also  depends  on  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  ifhich  the  Electric  Telegraph  is  now  a  famiUar  lUustraUon,  that  any  nomber 
oi  tilings  may  be  denoted  by  combinations  of  two  signs,  as  in  the  binary  scale  of 


numeration. 
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impossibilis^  tamen  eubjicitur  hasc  res  examini  et  qaeestloni; 
nisi  Ciphra  sit  ejusmodi^  quso  aut  suspicione  yacet  aut  ezamina- 
tionem  eludat  Quod  yero  ad  elusionem  ezaminis  attinet^ 
suppetit  inyentum  ad  hoc  novum  atque  utile^  quod  cum  iu 
promptu  babeamus^  quorsum  attinet  lUud  inter  Desiderata 
referre,  sed  potius  id  ipsum  proponere  ?  Hoc  hujusmodi  est ;  ut 
habeat  quis  duo  alphabeta,  unum  literarum  yerarum,  alterum 
non-significantium ;  et  simul  duas  epistolas  inyolyat^  unam  quse 
secretum  deferat,  alteram  qualem  yerisimile  fuerit  scribentem 
missurum  fuisse,  absque  periculo  tamen.  Quod  si  quis  de 
Ciphra  seyere  interrogetur,  porrigat  ille  alphabetum  non-signi- 
ficantium pro  yeris  literis^  alphabetum  autem  yerarum  literarum 
pro  non-eignificantlbus.  Hoc  mode  incidet  ezaminator  in  epi- 
stolam  illam  exteriorem ;  quam  cum  probabilem  inyeniet^  de 
interiori  epistola  nihil  suspicabitur.  Ut  yero  suspicio  omnis 
absitj  aliud  inyentum  subjiciemus^  quod  certe  cum  adolescentuli 
essemns  Parisiis  excogitayimus ;  nee  etiam  adhuc  yisa  nobis  res 
digna  est  quas  pereat.  Habet  enim  gradum  Ciphne  altissimum ; 
nimirum  ut  omnia  per  omnia  significari  possint ;  ita  tamen,  ut 
scriptio  quae  inyolyitur  quintuple  minor  sit  quam  ea  cui  inyol- 
yatur ;  alia  nulla  onmino  requiritur  conditio^  aut  restrictio.  Id 
hoc  modo  fiet.  Primo,  uniyersse  litera)  alphabeti  in  duas  tan- 
tummodo  literas  solyantur  per  transpositionem  earum.  Nam^ 
transpositio  duarum  literarum  per  locos  quinque^  difierentiis 
triginta  duabus,  multo  magis  yiginti  quatuor  (qui  est  numerus 
alphabeti  apud  nos)  sufficiet^  Hujus  alphabeti  exemplum 
tale  est 

Exemplum  Alphabeti  Biliterarii.* 


A 
Aaaaa. 

B 

Qcutabt 

C 
aaaba. 

D 

aaabb. 

E 

aabaa. 

F 
aabab. 

G 

aabba. 

n 

aabbb. 

I 

abaaa. 

K 
abaab. 

L 

ababa. 

M 

ababb. 

N 
abbaa. 

O 
abbab. 

P 

abbba. 

Q 

abbbb. 

B 

baaaa. 

S 
baaab. 

T 
baaba. 

V 
baabb. 

W 
babaa. 

babab. 

¥ 

btibba. 

babbb. 

>  There  is  a  simpler  way  of  attaining  the  same  end,  vis.  by  using  two  sets  of  ctaa- 
ncter8»  the  differences  being,  as  in  Bacon's  method,  intended  to  be  imperceptible,  and 
making  the  length  of  the  intervals  at  wliich  those  of  one  set  recur  significant  of  the 
letters  of  the  "  hiterius  scrlptum."  This  is  a  system  mentioned  by  writers  on  the 
sulvect ;  whetlier  ever  actually  used,  I  do  not  know. 

'  For  this  and  the  following  examples,  a  special  character  is  used  in  the  original  cdl 
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Neque  leve  quiddam  obiter  hoc  modo  perfectum  est  Etenim 
ex  hoc  ipso  patet  modus,  quo  ad  omnem  loci  distantiain,  per 
objecta  qusB  vel  visui  vel  auditui  subjici  possint,  sensa  animi 
proferre  et  significare  liceat;  si  modo  objecta  illa>  duplids 
tantum  differentias  capacia  sunt;  veluti  per  campanas,  per 
buccinas,  per  flammeos,  per  sonitus  tormentorum,  et  alia  quae- 
cunque.  Yerum  ut  incoBptum  persequamur,  cum  ad  scribendum 
accingeris,  epistoLun  interiorem  in  Alphabetum  hoc  Bilitera- 
rium  solves.     Sit  epistola  interior ; 


Fuge. 

Exemplum  Solutioma. 

F 

V               G 

E. 

Aabab. 

baahb.          aabba. 

aabaa. 

Prassto  umul  sit  aliud  Alphabetum  Biforme ;  nimirom  quod 
singulas  Alphabeti  Conmiunis  literas,  tam  capitales  quam 
minores,  duplici  forma,  prout  cuique  commodum  sit,  exhibeat. 

Exemplum  Alphabeti  Biformis.^ 


a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

A 

A 

a 

a 

B 

B 

b 

b 

C 

c 

c 

c 

D 

D 

d 

i 

E 

E 

e 

e 

F 

F 

f 

f 

G 

G 

9 

X 

H 

H 

h 

b 

I 

7 

i 

i 

K 

K 

h 

i 

L 

L 

I 

I 

M 

M 

m 

m 

N 

N 

n 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P 

P 

p 

t 

Q 

Q. 

q 

1 

R 

R 

r 

r 

8 

s 

* 

s 

T 

T 

t 

t 

U 

V 

u 

u 

V 

V 

W 

W 

v> 

to 

X 

z 

X 
Z 

X 

X 

X 

z 

y 

r 

y 

y 

Tum  demum  epistolae  interiori,  jam  factae  biUteratae,  epi- 
stolam  exteriorem  biformem  literatim  accommodabis,  et  postea 
describes.     Sit  epistola  exterior ; 


Manere  te  volo  donee  venero. 


tloD,  Ksembling  handwritiDg,  and  apparently  cut  in  wood  for  the  occasloo.  But  as 
it  ia  only  In  the  Alphabetum  Biforme  and  the  Exempla  AeeomodaHonie  that  anything 
depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  letters,  I  have  printed  all  the  rest  in  the  oomiiioo  italic 
type.  ~/.5. 

1  This  biform  alphabet  is  set  out  somewhat  differently  in  the  original  edition.  The 
characters  are  cut  to  represent  handwriting,  the  distinctions  behig  made  by  loops  or 
flourishes ;  and  the  (a)  or  (6)  Is  repeated  in  every  case.  By  keeping  the  coiiunns  dis- 
tinct. I  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  this  repetition ;  and  I  have  obtained  the  requisite 
disUnction  between  the  two  sets  of  characters  by  ushig  types  belonging  to  two  dif- 
ferent founts.  The  particular  fonns  of  the  letters  are  of  coune  immaterial,  so  long  as 
those  which  stand  for  a  can  be  clearly  distinguished  fhim  those  which  stand  for  h; 
and  the  table,  as  I  have  arranged  it,  will  be  found  easier  of  reference.  —  /.  S, 
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Exemplum  Accommodationis. 

F  V  G  E. 

aabab.b      aa      bbMa        bbaMO  baa. 

Manere       te       volo  donee  venero. 

Apposuimus  etiam  exemplum  aliud  largius  ejusdem  ciphrse, 
acribendi  omnia  per  omnia. 

Spistola  interior ;  ad  quam  dele^mus  epistolam  spartanam, 

missam  olim  in  scjtale. 
Perditae  res.     Mindarus  cecicUt     MUites  esurtunt,     Neque  hine 
ftos  extricarey  7iegtie  hie  diuHus  manere  possumus. 

Epistola  exterior^  smnpta  ex  epistola  prima  Ciceronis;  in  qua 
epistola  spartana  involvitur. 
Ego  omni  offieio  ac  potius  pietate  erga  te  eaeteris  satisfacio  omnibus  : 
Mihi  ipse  nunquam  satis/acio,  Tanta  est  enim  magnimdo  tuorum  erga 
me  meritorumy  ut  quoniam  tu,  nisi  perfecta  re^  de  me  non  eonquiesti ; 
cgOy  quia  non  idem  in  tua  causa  efficioy  vitam  mibi  esse  acerbam  putem. 
In  causa  bac  sunt :  Ammonius  regis  legatus  aperte  pecunia  nos  op' 
pugnat :  res  agitur  per  eosdem  creditores  per  quos  cum  tu  aderas  ageba- 
tur  :  regis  causa  si  qui  sunt  qui  velint,  qui  pauci  sunty  omnes  ad  Pom- 
peium  rem  deferri  vo/unt :  senatus  religionis  calumniamy  non  religione 
sed  malevolenHOy  et  illius  regiae  largitionis  invidia  comprobat,  S^c. 

Doctrina  autem  de  Ciphris  aliam  secum  traxit  doctrinam 
erga  ipsam  relativam.  lUa  est  de  Deciphratione^  sive  resera- 
tione  ciphrarum^  licet  quia  alphabetum  ciphras  aut  pactum  de 
latebra  penitus  ignoret.  Bes  sane  est  ilia  laboriosa  simul  et 
ingeniosa,  et  arcanis  principum^  veluti  et  ilia  prior^  dicata.  At- 
tamen  prsecautione  solerti  fieri  possit  inutilis ;  etsi  quomodo  res 
nunc  se  habent  magni  prorsus  sit  usus.  Etenim  si  ciphrse  intro- 
ductse  essent  bonas  et  fideles^  plurimsB  fuerint  quae  operam.deci- 
phratoris  prorsus  eluderent  et  excluderent;  quae  tamen  sint 
satis  commodse  et  expedite  ad  legendum  aut  scribendum.  Ye- 
rum  imperitia  et  inscitia  secretariorum  et  amanuensium  in  aulis 
principum  tanta  est,  ut  maxima  plerunque  negotia  ciphris  in- 
firmis  et  futilibus  committantur. 

Interea  fieri  potest,  ut  suspicetur  quispiam  nos  in  enume- 
ratione  et  quasi  censu  artium  id  agere,  ut  scientiarum  copise  (quas 
veluti  in  aciem  adducimus)  auctae  et  -multiplicatad  magis  sint 
admirationi ;  cum  tamfen  numerus  earum  forte  ostentari,  vires 
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tam  brevi  tractatu  vix  ezplicari  possint  Yerum  noe  insti- 
tuttim  nostrum  fideliter  uigemus,  atque  in  boo  globo  scien- 
tianim  conficiendo  etiam  insulaB  minores  aut  remotioreB  omitti 
nolumufl.  Neque  vero  (ut  arbitramur)  perfunctorie«  licet  cor^ 
eim^  eas  artes  attingimus ;  sed  potius  nudeoe  et  medullas  ipsa- 
rum  ex  multa  materi»  massa  stilo  acute  excerpimus.  Cujus 
rei  judicium  ipeis  illis  qui  in  hujusmodi  artibus  peritiaaimi  aunt 
permittimus.  Ciun  enim  plerique  qui  multiscii  videri  volunt 
boc  fere  babeant^  ut  vocabula  et  exteriora  artium  passim  ja- 
ctantes,  illarum  ignaris  admiration]^  magbtris  ludibrio  mnt ;  spe- 
ramus  nostra  contrarium  prorsus  eventum  babitura,  ut  peritis- 
simi  cujusque  in  artibus  singulis  judicium  maxime  detineant, 
»  teris  minoris  sint  Quod  yero  ad  artes  illas  quaa  mincxmm 
quasi  gentium  yideri  possunt,  si  quis  existimet  nos  niminm 
quid  ipsis  tribuere^  drcumspiciat  ille^  et  videbit  homines  in  pro- 
vinciis  suis  magnos  sane  et  celebres^  cum  ad  metropolim  aut 
sedem  imperii  forte  migraverint^  turbas  fere  immisceri,  et  in- 
fcrioris  notse  esse  ' :  similiter  mirum  non  est^  artes  istaa  leyiores 
juxta  artes  principales  et  supremas  collocatas  dignitate  minui ; 
cum  tamen  iis  qui  operam  ilUs  prsdcipue  impenderint^  res  yide- 
antur  utique  magn»  et  prsddarsd.  Atque  de  Qrgano  Sennonis 
base  dicta  sint 


CAPUT  IL 


Doctrina  de  Methodo  Sermants  constituitur  ut  pars  IVadUmt 
Substantiva  et  Principalis.  Nomen  ei  inditur  Prudentia  Tta- 
ditivad.  JSnutnerantur  Metliodi  generd  diversa;  et  subftat* 
guntur  eorum  commoda  et  incammada. 

Yeniamus  ad  Doctrinam  de  Methodo  Sermonis.  Ea  ut  pan 
dialecticsd  tractari  consuevit.  Etiam  locum  in  Bhetorica  per 
nomen  Dispositionis  reperit.  Yerum  coUocatio  ejus  in  fiunu* 
litio  aliarum  artium  in  causa  fuit,  ut  plurima  qme  ad  ipsam 
spcctant  cognitu  utilia  prntermissa  sint  Yisum  igitur  est  nobia 
Doctrinam  Substantivam  et  Principalem  de  Methodo  consti- 
tuere^  quam  nomine  generaliiVtMbn^iam  IVaditivtB  appellamus. 

>  Being  then,  as  King  James  used  to  say,  like  ships  at  sea,  and  when  at  home  like 
ships  in  a  creek ;  a  comparison  which  may  possiUy  htin  been  suggested  bf  tfali  pw- 
sage,  which  occurs  in  the  Advancement  as  weU  as  here. 
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Itaque  Method!  genera  (cum  yoria  sint)  enumerabimus  potius 
quam  partiemur.  Atque  de  unica  Methodo,  et  dichotomiis 
perpetuis,  nil  attinet  dicere.*  Fuit  enim  nubecula  qusedam 
doctrinas,  quso  cito  transUt ;  res  certe  simul  et  leyis  et  scientiis 
damnosissima.  Etenim  hujusmodi  homines^  cum  Method!  suao 
legibus  res  torqueant  et  qusecunque  in  dichotomias  illas  non 
apte  cadunt  aut  omittant  aut  prsster  naturam  inflectant,  hoc 
'  efficiunt  ut  quasi  nuclei  et  grana  scientiarum  exiliant^  ipsi 
aridas  tantum  et  desertas  siliquas  stringant.^  Itaque  inania 
compendia  parit  hoc  genus  Methodic  solida  Scientiarum  de- 
struit 

Constituatnr  igitur  prima  differentia  Methodic  ut  sit  aut 
Magistralisj  aut  Initiativa.  Neque  vero  verbum  Initiativce  ita 
intelligimus^  quasi  haec  initia  scientiarum  tantum  traderet^  ilia 
doctrinam  integram;  verum  contra  (vocabulum  a  Sacris  mu- 
tuantes)  eam  diclmus  Methodum  Initiativam,  quae  ipsa  scientia- 
rum mysteria  recludat  et  denudet.  Magbtralis  siquidem  docet ; 
Initiativa  intimat.  Magistralis  poscit  ut  fides  habeatur  ils  quse 
dicuntur;  Initiativa  vero  potius  ut  examen  subeant.  Altera 
scientias  discentium  vulgo;  altera  tanquam  filiis  scientiarum 
tradit.  Denique  altera  pro  fine  habet  scientiarum  (quales  jam 
sunt)  usum;  altera  earundem  continuationem  et  ulteriorem 
progressum.  Harum  posterior^  via  videtur  deserta  et  interdusa: 
Ita  enim  adhuc  scientiee  tradi  consueverunt^  quasi  ex  pacto  tarn 
docens  quam  discens  errores  asciscere  cupiant*  Etenim  qui 
docetj  eo  docet  modo  quo  maxime  dictis  suis  fides  astruatur^ 
non  quo  ilia  commodissime  examini  subjiciantur  ;  et  qui  discit, 
sibi  extemplo  satisfieri^  non  legitimam  disquisitionem  prsestolari 
expetit;  ut  magis  sit  ei  cordi  non  dubiiare  qnam  non  errare. 
Ita  ut  et  magister^  amore  glorise,  infirmitatem  scientiae  sues  pro- 
dere  caveat ;  et  discipulus^  laboris  odio,  vires  proprias  experiri 
nolit*     Scientia  vero^  quas  aliis  tanquam  tela  pertexenda  tradi- 

>  Tbe  ailaslon  is  to  the  method  of  Peter  Ramus,  which  he  made  to  apply  to  every 
kind  of  science,  and  which  depends,  as  Bacon  says,  on  a  dichotonUsiog  ammgement 
See,  for  Bamus's  tabular  statements  of  the  contents  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  Pro' 
fenio  Begia  P,  Rami.     (Basil,  1576 ;  but  there  is  probably  an  earlier  edition.) 

*  Ampdre*s  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  though  the  work  of  a  very  able 
man.  Is  certainly  open  to  this  reproach.  His  classification  attempts  to  introduce  uni- 
formity where  uniformity  is  impossible.  The  ol^ections  to  a  dichotomising  method  arc 
pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  who  shows  that  the  last  of  the  classes  which  we  obtain  by  it 
can  have  only  a  negative  character.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Inverte- 
brata,  remarks  that  no  class  thus  constituted  has  been  found  satisfoctory.  Such  a  one 
for  instance  is  that  denoted  by  Dr.  Prichard*s  word  AUophyl  for  tribes  not  of  IndO 
Germanic  origin.     See  Trendelenburg,  Elementa  Logiee$t  p.  1 29. 
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tur^  eadem  Methodo  (si  fieri  possit)  anhno  alterius  est  cnnnv- 
aiida,  qua  primitus  inventa  est,  Atque  hoc  ipsum  fieri  sane 
potest  in  scientia  per  Inductionem  acquisita ;  sed  in  antidpata 
ista  ct  pFBBmatura  scientia  (qua  ntimur),  non  facile  dicat  quis 
quo  itineie  ad  earn  quam  nactus  est  scientiam  pervenerit.  At- 
tamen  sane  aecondam  majus  et  minoB  poesit  quis  etientaam  pro- 
priam  reviserC)  et  vestigia  suie  cognitionis  dmul  et  consensus 
remetiri ;  atque  hoc  pacto  scientiam  sic  transplantare  in  animmn 
nlienum  sicut  crevit  in  sue.  Artibus  enim  idem  usuvenit  quod 
plantis.  Si  planta  aliqua  nil  in  animo  habeas,  de  radice  quid 
fiat  nil  refert;  si  vero  transferre  cupias  in  aliud  solum^  tatios 
est  radicibus  nti  quam  surculis.  Sic  traditio  (quas  nunc  in  nsa 
est)  exhibet  plane  tanquam  truncos  (pulchros  illos  qnidem) 
scientiarum,  sed  tamen  absque  radicibus ;  fabro  lignario  c^te 
commodos  at  plantatori  inutiles.  Quod  d  disciplinse  at  crescant 
tibi  cordi  sit,  de  truncis  minus  sis  soUicitus ;  ad  id  curam  adhibe, 
at  radices  illsess,  etiam  cum  allquantulo  terras  adhierentiBy  ex- 
trahantur.  Ci\jus  quidem  generis  traditionis  Methodus  ma- 
thcmaticorum,  in  eo  subjecto^  similitudinem  quandam  habet ; 
gcncratim  autem  non  video  quod  aut  in  usu  sit,  aut  quod  quis 
inquisitioni  ejus  dederit  operam.  Proinde  earn  inter  Dedderata 
numerabimus,  eamque  Tradttionem  LampadtSy  sive  Metiwdmn 
ad  FilioSy  appellabimus.* 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen,  priori  intentione  affine> 
reipsa  fere  contrarium.  Hoc  enim  habet  utraque  Methodus 
commune,  ut  vulgus  auditorum  a  selectis  separet;  illad  opposi- 
tum^  quod  prior  introducit  modum  tradendi  solito  apertiorem ; 
altera,  de  qua  jam  dicemus,  occultiorem.  Sit  igitur  discrimen 
tale,  ut  altera  Methodus  sit  Exoterica,  altera  Acroamatica* 
Etenim  quam  antiqui  adhibuerunt  prsdcipue  in  edendis  libris 
differentiam,  cam  nos  transferemus  ad  ipsum  modum  tradendL 
Quinetiam  Acroamatica  ipsa  apud  veteres  in  usu  fuit,  atque 
prudenter  et  cum  judicio  adhibita.    At  Acroamatictun  sive 

*  This  illustrates  the  circumstance  that  several  of  Bacon's  minor  works  are  ad- 
dressed  as  to  a  son  or  sons ;  by  whom  we  are  to  understand  those  who  are  qnalifled 
to  be  disciples.  In  the  Redargutio  PkUosophiamm,  the  speaker  addresses  his  audience 
as  "  fllii ;  '*  and  we  find  a  corresponding  phrase  in  the  New  AUantU, 

[t  understand  by  filio*  in  this  passage  not  so  much  those  who  are  qualified  to  be 
disciples,  as  those  who  will  carry  on  the  work.  The  traditio  hmpadis  refers  to  the 
Greek  torch-races,  in  which  there  were  relays  of  runners,  and  each  as  he  was  spent 
handed  the  torch  to  a  treah  man.  The  methodus  adJUios  ia  the  method  which,  haying 
in  view  the  continual  progression  of  knowledge,  hands  over  its  unfinished  work  to 
another  generation,  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward.  See  prefiux  to  the  Sovtan 
Orynnum,  uotc  B  at  the  CUd.  —  /.^\] 
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^nigmaticum  istud  dicendi  genus  posterioribus  temporibus 
dehonestatum  est  a  plurimis^  qui  eo  tanquam  lumme  ambiguo 
et  fallaci  abusi  sunt  ad  merces  suas  adulterinas  extrudendas* 
Intentio  autem  ejus  ea  esse  videtur^  ut  traditionis  involucrls 
Tulgus  (profanum  scilicet)  a  secretis  scientiamm  summoveatur; 
atque  illi  tantum  admittantur,  qui  aut  per  manus  magistrorum 
parabolarum  interpretatlonem  nacti  suut,  aut  proprio  iugenii 
acumine  et  subtilitate  intra  velum  penetrare  possint. 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimeuj  magni  prorsus  ad  scientias 
momenti ;  cum  scilicet  scientiae  traduntur  aut  per  Aphorismos, 
aut  Metfaodice.  Notatu  enim  inprimis  dignum  est^  in  consue- 
tudinem  plerunque  venisse  ut  homines  ex  pauculis  axiomatibus 
et  observationibus,  in  quovismodo  subjecto>  artem  constituant 
quasi  completam  et  solennem;  earn  ingenii  quibusdam  com- 
mentationibus  suffarcinando^  exemplis  illustrando,  et  Methodo 
revinciendo.  At  ilia  altera  Traditio  per  Aphorismos  plurima 
secum  fert  commoda,  ad  quie  Traditio  Methodica  non  attingit. 
Primum  enim  de  scriptore  specimen  dat^  utrum  ille  leviter  et 
perfunctorie  scientiam  hauserit,  an  penitus  imbiberit.  Apho- 
liami  enim,  nisi  prorsus  forent  ridiculi^necesse  est  ut  ex  medul- 
lis  et  interioribus  scientiamm  conficiantur.  Abscinditur  enim 
illustralio  et  excursio;  abscinditur  varietas  ezemplorum;  ab- 
scinditur deductio  et  connexio ;  abscinditur  descriptio  practical ; 
ut  ad  materiem  Aphorismorum  nihil  relinquatur,  prseter  copiam 
observationum  bene  amplam.  Igitur  ad  Aphorismos  non  suffi- 
ciet  quispiam,  imo  de  eis  nee  cogitabit  sane,  qui  se  neutiquam 
copiose  et  solide  instructum  ad  scribendum  perspexerit.  At  in 
Methodis, 

Tantum  series  janctaraque  pellet, 

Tantum  de  medio  somptis  accedit  honoris  ;^ 

ut  speciem  artis  nescio  cujus  prseclane  saepeniunero  reportent, 
ea  quae,  si  solvantur,  segregentur,  et  denudentur,  ad  nihilum 
fere  recasura  forent  Secundo,  Traditio  Methodica  ad  fidem 
et  oonsenstun  valet;  ad  indicationes  de  praxi  minus  innuit; 
aiquidem  demonstrationem  quandam  in  orbe  pras  se  fert,  parti- 
bus  se  invicem  illuminantibus,  ideoque  intellectui  satisfacit 
magis;  quia  vero  actiones  in  vita  conununi  sparguntur,  non 
ordine  componuntur,  ideo  magis  iisdem  conducunt  etiam  sparsa 
documenta.  Postremo  Aphorismi,  cum  sdentiarum  portiones 
(Xuasdam  et  quasi  frusta  tantum  exhibeant,  invitant  ut  alii 

»  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Pisones,  242. 
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'  etiam  aliquid  adjiciant  et  eiogent ;  Traditio  vero  Methodica, 
dum  sdentiam  integram  ostentat,  aecuroe  illioo  homines  reddit, 
quasi  jam  summa  adeptoe. 

Sequitur  aliad  Methodi  discrimen^  magni  et  illud  quoque 
momenti;  cum  scilicet  Bcienti»  traduntor  ant  per  AssertioDes 
adjectis  Probiatioiiibus,  aut  per  Quawtiones  una  cum  Detenni- 
nationibus.^  Banc  autem  posterlorem  Methodum  si  immode- 
ratius  quis  persequatur^  scientiarum  .profectui  non  minus  ilia 
officit^  quam  fortunis  et  prc^ressibus  exercitus  cujuspiam  impe- 
dimento  et  danmo  foret,  si  in  minutia  quibuaque  caatellis  aut 
oppidis  ezpugnandis  subinde  h»reat.  Etenim  si  quis  in  ade 
sit  superior^  et  6umm»  belli  sedulo  incumbat,  minora  ilia  loca 
ultro  se  submittent  Ulud  tamen  inficias  non  ierim,  urbem 
aliquam  magnam  et  munitam  a  teigo  Telinquere  haudquaquam 
semper  tutum  esse.  Eodem  modo^  confutationibus  in  scientiar 
rum  Traditione  temperandum,  iisque  parce  utendum;  et  ad 
hoc  tantum^  ut  majores  praooccupationes  animonun  et  pr»ju* 
dicia  frangantur ;  minime  autem  ut  leviores  dubitationea  exd* 
tentur  et  provocentur. 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen^  ut  scilicet  Methodus  sit 
subjectiB  materia  qum  tractatur  aceatnmoda.  Alio  enim  modo 
traduntur  Mathematica  (qu»  sunt  inter  scientias  mazime  ab»> 
tracta  et  simplicia);  alio  Politica  (quad  maxime  sunt  immeisa 
et  composita).  Neque  (ut  jam  dizimus)  Methodus  uniformiB 
in  materia  multiformi  commode  se  habere  potest  Equidem 
quemadmodum  Topicas  Particulares  ad  inyeniendum  probayi- 
musy  ita  et  Methodos  Particulares  ad  tradendum  similiter 
aliquatenus  adhiberi  Yolumus. 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen^  in  tradendis  scientiis  cum 
judicio  adhibendnuL  Ulud  autem  regitur  per  informationes  et 
antidpationes  de  scientia  (qu»  tradenda  est)  in  aninus  disoen- 
tium  prius  infusas  et  impressas.  Alitor  enim  tradi  debet 
scientia  qu»  ad  animos  hominum  nova  et  peregrina  prorsns 
accedit;  aliter  ea  qu»  opinionibus  jampridem  imbibitis  et 
receptis  est  afiSnis  et  familiaris.  Ideoque  Aristoteles,  Demo- 
critum  sugillare  cupiens^  revera  eum  laudat ;  Si  (inquit)  lerio 
disputare  veUmus,  non  sectari  similUudines,  etc';  id  vitio  ver- 

>  Tha  lAft  if  the  Scbolastie  mtttiod.    Vide  supra,  note  1.  pu  464. 

*  ivurHuai  iUp  oSr  ri  itrrof,  hrrwOv  ^oxc^,  cl  Set  hKpi^alkorfMdai  col  /t^  AicoAoi^flF 
r<us  6/ioi^rnirty.^Nicom,  Ethic,  vi.  3.  It  is  difficult  to  knoir  why  Bacon  suppowd 
Aiistoao  to  allude  to  Democritus,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  corrcctnew  of  th« 
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tens  DemocritO;  quod  in  comparationibns  esset  nnniiiB.  At  illi 
quorum  dooumenta  in  opinionibus  popularibus  jam  sedes  suas 
collocarunt,  non  aliud  habent  quod  agant,  ni^  ut  disputent  et 
probent.  Ulis  contra  quorum  dogmata  opiniones  populares 
transcendunty  gemino  labore  opus  est ;  primo  ut  intel%antnr 
qu»  afferunt,  deinde  ut  probentur :  ita  ut  necessum  habeant  con- 
fiigere  ad  auxilia  similitudinimi  et  translationum^  quo  se  captui 
hominum  insinuent.  Yidemus  igitur  sub  infantia  doctrinarum 
saeculis  rudioribus,  cum  syllepses  illas^  qu»  jam  factas  sunt 
Yulgares  et  tritaB^  novsd  fuerant  et  inauditse,  omnia  parabolis  et 
similitudinibus  plena  fuisse.^  Alias  evenisset,  ut  quse  propone- 
bantur^  aut  absque  nota  sen  attentione  debita  transmissa  aut 
pro  paradoxis  rejecta  fuissent.  Etenim  regula  qussdam  est 
TraditiyaSj  quod  scientia  omnis  qu<B  anticipatianibus  sive  prasup' 
positionibus  nan  est  consonUy  a  similitudinibtis  et  comparationibus 
suppetuzs  petere  debeat^ 

Atque  de  Methodorum  diversis  generibus  base  dicta  sint ;  iis 
videlicet  quae  antehac  ab  aliis  notata  non  fuerunt.  Nam  quan- 
tum ad  cadteras  illas  Methodos^  Analyticam,  Systaticam,  Diasre- 
ticam^  etiam  Crypticam^  Homericam^  et  similes^  recte  sunt  ead 
inventas  et  distributas;  neque  causa  videtur^  cur  illis  immo- 
remur. 

At  Meihodi  Genera  hujusmodi  simt^  Partes  autem  duas; 
altera  de  Dispositione  totius  Operis  vel  Argumenti  libri  alicujus ; 
altera  de  Limitatione  Propositionum.     Etenim  ad  Architectu- 


reedTed  opinion  that  the  allaslon  Is  to  Plato's  llliistratlon  of  the  nature  of  knowledge 
which  will  be  fbund  at  p.  197  of  the  Theatetus.  On  different  occasions  Aristotle 
Uames  thoee  who  In  philosophical  questions  employ  similitudes  or  comparisons;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  such  passage  he  refers  to  D%mocritU8. 

Mr.  Mumo,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  Ibr  the  substance  of  this  note,  has  pointed  out 
to  me  the  passage  in  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adoenut  Logicos,  in  which  the  opinion  held 
by  Democrltus  and  others  of  the  FhysiclstB  that  "*  like  is  known  of  like  "  is  men- 
tioned.  If  any  commentator  has  asserted  that  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge is  condemned  by  Aristotle  as  would  make  it  dependent  upon  this  notion  of 
4|coi^n|t,  and  that  this  notion  was  held  by  Democritus,  wc  should  get  a  probable  ex- 
pianation  of  the  error  into  which  Bacon  seems  to  have  fallen ;  but  the  simplest  ezpla- 
nation  is  that  he  put  the  name  of  Democritus  for  that  of  Plato  by  mere  inadvertence. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  Democritus  might  be  charged  not  only  with  propounding 
a  matfriiiliiitli!  view  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  but  also  with  employing  Ulustratloiis 
.  in  support  of  it  derived  from  material  ol^ects. 

1  Miiens  taebes  ad  verum  per  materlalia  surgit^ 
Et  demersa  prius,  h^  visa  luce  resurgit.*' 

SuoKB,  Abbot  of  St  Denis,  in  Dldron^ 
Sittoire  de  Ditu,  p.  9. 
.  '  Compare  Plato,  Politic.  277. :   x^^^^f  hh  ^apvlfklyfuuri  xpc^/Acivr,  bctuws  ^i^cf- 

*  Sec,  for  most  of  these  terms,  the  Rhetoric  of  Ramus. 
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ram  epectat  non  solum  fabrica  totius  ssdificii,  sed  etiam  effor- 
matio  et  figura  colmmiarum,  trabium^  et  similium.  Methodus 
vero  veluti  scientiarum  Architectura  est.  Atque  hac  in  parte 
melias  meruit  Ramus,  in  optimiB  illis  regulis  (Ka$6\ov  rrp&rav, 
fcarci  iravTOfy  Koff  avro,  &c.)  renovandis',  quam  in  unica  sua  Me- 
thodo  et  Dichotomiis  obtrudendis.  Veruntamen  nescio  quo  fato 
fit,  ut  in  humanb  (sicut  sspius  fingunt  poetse)  rebtis  pretiasissimis 
semper  adhiheantur  pemiciosissimi  quique  custodes,  Certe  cona- 
tus  Rami  circa  iUam  propositionum  limam,  conjecit  cum  in 
epitomas  illas  et  scientiarum  vada.  Auspicato  enim  et  fodicis 
cujusdam  genii  ductu  processerit  oportet,  qui  axiomata  scientia- 
rum convertibilia  facere  attentaverit,  et  non  simul  ea  reddiderit 
circularia,  aut  in  semet  recurrenlia.  Conatum  nihilo  secius 
Rami  in  hac  parte  utilem  fuisse  non  inficiamur. 

Supersunt  du®  adhuc  Propositionum  Limitationes,  praeter 
eam  ut  fiant  Convertibiles ;  altera  de  Extensione,  altera  de 
Productione  ipsarum.  Sane  habent  Sciential,  si  quis  recte 
advertat,  praster  profunditatem,  alias  duas  dimenaiones;  lalitu- 
dinem  scilicet,  ac  longitudinem  suam.  Ac  profunditas  quidem 
ad  ipsarum  veritatem  et  realitatem  refertur ;  has  enim  sunt  quas 
soliditatem  conferunt  Quantum  ad  reliquas  duas,  latitude 
accipi  et  computari  potest  de  scientia  in  scientiam ;  longitude 
yero  sumitur  a  summa  propositione  ad  imam  in  eadem  scientia. 
Altera  fines  et  veros  scientiarum  terminos  complectitur,  ut 
propositiones  proprie  non  promiscue  tractentur,  et  evitetur 
repetitio,  excursio,  denique  confusio  omms;  altera  normam 
prsescribit,  quousque  et  ad  quem  particularitatis  gradum  propo- 
sitiones scientiarum  sint  deducendas.  Sane  dubium  non  est, 
quin  aliquid  exercitationi  et  practical  sit  relinquendum ;  oportet 
siquidem  Antonini  Pii  vitium  evitari,  ne  simus  Gemini  Sectorei 
in  scientiis,  neve  diyisiones  ad  infima  quasque  muliplicemus.* 
Itaque  qualiter  in  bac  parte  nobis  ipsi  temperemus,  inquisitione 
plane  dignum  est.  Videmus  enim  nimium  generalia  (nisi  de- 
ducantur)  parum  informare,  quin  potius  bominum  practicorum 
ludibrio  scientias  exponere;'  cum  nihilo  magis  ad  practicam 
faciant  quam  chorographia  Ortelii  universalis  ad  viam  mon- 
strandam  quas  Londino  ducit  Eboracum.     Certe  regular  optinuB 

>  These  rules  are  in  reality  Bamus*8  own,  though  he  professed  to  And  tbem  in 
Aristotle.     They  were  however  suggested  to  him  hy  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  ftrrt 
book  of  the  Posterior  AnalyHcs.     Sec  the  prefoce  to  Vakrivt  Terminus, 
vide  supra,  note  3.  p.  472 
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speciilis  ex  metallo  non  inscite  aBsimilantur  *,  in  quibus  cemun- 
tur  utique  imagines,  sed  non  antequam  ezpolita  fiierint;  sic 
juvant  demnm  regulse  et  prsecepta,  postquam  exercitationis 
limam  subierint  Quod  si  tamen  usque  a  principio  regulse  illse 
fieri  possint  nitidas  et  quasi  crystaUinse,  id  optimum  factu  foret, 
quandoquidem  exercitatione  assidua  minus  indigebunt.  Atque 
de  Scientia  Methodi  (quam  Prudenttam  TraditivcB  nominavi- 
mus)  lisec  dicta  sint. 

Neque  tamen  illud  prstermittendum,  quod  nonnulli  viri 
magis  tumidi  quam  docti  insudarunt  circa  Methodum  quandam, 
legitime  Methodi  nomine  baud  dignam ;  cum  potius  sit  Me- 
tbodus  impostursB ;  quae  tamen  quibusdam  ardelionibus  acceptis- 
sima  proculdubio  fuerit.  Hsec  Methodus  ita  scientise  alicujus 
guttulas  aspergit,  ut  quis  sciolus  specie  nonnulla  eruditionis 
ad  ostentationem  possit  abutL  Talis  fuit  Ars  Lullii;  talis 
Tjpocosmia  a  nonnullis  exarata;  quas  nihil  aliud  fuerunt  quam 
Yocabulorum  artis  cujusque  massa  et  acervus ;  ad  hoc,  ut  qui 
voces  artis  habeant  in  promptu,  etiam  artes  ipsas  perdidicisse 
existimentur.  Hujus  generis  collectanea  officinam  referunt 
veteramentariam,  ubi  praesegmina  multa  reperiuntur,  sed  nihil 
quod  alicujus  sit  pretii.^ 

*  jignmylaniur  In  the  original  -*/.  S, 

*  The  ftmdamenUl  idea  of  Lully*s  art,  and  of  all  similar  methods,  may  be  thus 
stated :  —  The  propositions  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge consist  of  combinations  of  a  certain  number  of  conceptions.  If  then  we  had  a 
complete  list  of  these  conceptions  so  arranged  as  that  all  their  admissible  combinations 
could  be  obtained  by  a  mechanical  process,  such  a  list  would  be  virtually  equivalent 
to  a  complete  encyclopanlia.  Even  an  incomplete  list  would  give  a  certain  portion, 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  of  all  the  knowledge  which  relates  to  the 
conceptions  which  enter  into  it  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  method  can  give  no  criterion 
of  the  tmtb  of  the  propositions  which  it  evolves ;  but  it  may  be  so  managed  as  that 
every  proposition  shall  be  intelligible.  To  take  a  very  simple  instance :  I  confine  my- 
self to  a  table  consisting  of  three  columns,  the  first  column  to  consist  of  names  of 
quadrupeds,  as  horse,  stag,  mouse,  &c. ;  the  second  of  adjectives,  such  as  large,  small, 
rare,  flee. ;  the  third  of  names  of  classes  of  animals,  as  ruminant,  rodent,  and  the  like. 
With  a  few  more  such  columns  LuIIy  would  have  said  that  the  natural  history  of 
quadrupeds  could  be  completely  made  out  Take  any  word  ftom  the  first  column, 
any  word  finom  the  second,  any  word  fh)m  the  third,  and  connect  them  by  the  logical 
copula ;  and  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  obtain  a  result  as  reasonable  as  this  ^"  a  mouse 
is  a  small  rodent**  But  of  course  it  might  have  appeared  that  a  horse  was  a  ru- 
minant 

Notwithstanding  this  obvious  and  incurable  defect  different  arrangements  and  modi- 
fications  of  the  art  were  proposed  by  many  writers,  some  of  whom  probably  believed 
that  it  contained  a  key  to  all  knowledge,  while  others  believed  that  it  would  be  at 
least  useftil  as  a  means  of  arranging  and  suggesting  to  the  mind  all  that  could  be  said 
truly  or  falsely  on  a  given  suluect  It  appears  to  have  suggested  to  Lelbnits  one  of 
his  early  tracts,  that  on  the  art  of  combination,  and  thus  to  have  led  him  to  his  notion 
of  reducing  reasoning  to  a  calculus.  Analogous  to  Lully*s  art  is  a  puerility  which  has 
recently  been  revived,  namely,  mechanical  verse-making.  It  seems  also  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Trithemius  his  method  of  secret  writing,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  may 
be  explained  by  saying  that  if  there  were  six  and  twenty  animals  in  the  first  column 
of  my  table,  the  same  number  of  aiyectivcs  in  the  second,  and  of  classes  in  the  thini, 
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De  Ftindameniis,  et  Officio  RhetarictB.  Appendices  tres  Rhe^ 
torioBy  qtuB  ad  Prompttiariam  tantummodo  pertinent ;  Colores 
Boni  et  Mali,  tarn  Simplicis  quam  Campartxti;  Antitheta 
Benun;  FormulaB  minores  Orationis. 

Yeniicus  jam  ad  Docirinam  de  Illustratione  Sermonis.  Ea 
est,  quflB  lUietorica  dicltar,  ^ve  Oratoria:  ecientia  certe  et  in 
8e  egregia^  et  egregie  a  acriptoribua  exculta.  Eloquentia  au- 
tem,  si  quis  yere  rem  sBstimet,  sapientia  proculdubio  est  inferior. 
Videmus  enim  quaato  intervallo  bsec  illam  post  se  relinquat, 
in  verbis  quibus  aUocutas  est  Mosem  Deus,  com  ille  munus 
sibi  delatom  propter  defectmn  elocutionis  recusasset;  Hades 
Aaronem,  iUe  erit  tOn  vice  oraiaris,  tu  vera  ei  vice  DeL^  At 
fructu  et  populari  exislimatione,  sapientia  eloquent!®  cedit^ 
Ita  enim  Salomon,  Sapiens  cords  appellaiitur  prudens,  sed  dulds 

each  column  might  represent  a  complete  alphabet,  and  the  proposition  **  a  mouse  is 
a  small  rodent**  would  stand  for  a  word  of  three  letter*.  With  more  columns 
longer  words  might  be  spelt,  &c,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  truth  or 
lUsehood  of  the  propositions  used  would  be  of  little  or  no  moment 

Luny*8  art  was,  it  is  said,  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel,  after  he  had  taken  the  reso- 
lution of  giving  up  the  world  and  of  devoting  himself  to  studies  for  which  his  previocis 
way  of  life  luid  unfitted  him.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  who  had  himself  written  an  ezpositioa 
of  it,  thus  condemns  it  in  the  De  Fanit.  et  Ineert,  SeiaU,  c  9. :  *'  Hoc  autem  admooere 
¥08  oportet,  hanc  artem  ad  pompam  ingenil  et  doctrlns  ostentatlonem  potlus  quam 
ad  comparandam  eruditionem  valere,  ac  longe  plus  habere  audaciae  quam  efficadK." 
Though  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  hU  method,  yet  LuUy  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  persons  of  the  middle  ages.  The  story  of  his  renouncing  the  world 
in  consequence  of  the  intense  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  the  sudden  eztinctioo 
of  a  passionate  love  is  well  known  ;  whether  authentic  or  not,  it  is  a  striking  illustiation 
of  the  solenm  words  of  Peter  Damiani :  *<  Quid  ergo  sit  caro  doceat  ipsa  caroL** 
LuUy  says  of  himself:  '*  I  was  married,  I  had  begotten  children,  I  was  tolerably  rich,  I 
was  wanton  and  worldly.  All  this  with  a  willing  mind  did  I  forsake,  that  I  mi^ 
further  God's  glory  and  the  public  good,  and  exalt  the  holy  fidth ;  I  learnt  Arabic ; 
many  Umes  went  I  forth  to  preach  to  the  Saracens ;  for  the  fidth's  sake  I  was  made 
prisoner  and  kept  In  bonds  and  beaten ;  forty  and  five  years  have  I  laboured  to  stir 
up  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  Christian  princes  to  take  heed  to  the  public  good ; 
now  am  I  old,  now  am  I  poor,  ^et  in  the  same  mind  still,  by  Ood*s  help,  will  so  ocn- 
tinue  to  my  life's  end.**  Accordingly  he  went  again  to  Africa,  and,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  was  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  stoned  and  left  half-dead.  Some 
Genoese  merchants  put  him  on  board  their  ship  and  there  he  died,  and  was  buried  In 
his  native  island  of  Migorca  in  1315.  See  Antonio,  BibL  Hup.  FeL  voL  IL  p.  123. 
See,  with  respect  to  LuUy  in  general,  and  particularly  as  to  the  charge  of  heterodoacy 
made  against  him,  Perroquet,  Jpologie  dela  FUetde$  EcriU  du  bien  keureux  Saytmomd 
LuUy. 

The  foolish  story,  still  occasionally  repeated,  of  Raymond  Lully  having  madegc^d  fiir 
Edwaid  the  Third,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  date  of  his  death,  which  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  authority  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  while  Edward  the  Third  -was  a 
child,  and  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  coinage  of  the  nobles  said  to  have  been 
nude  of  Lully*8  gold.  Camden  is,  I  am  afraid,  responsible  for  the  currency  of  the 
story,  which  in  Selden's  Table  2btt  seems  to  be  transfierred  from  Lully  to  Ripley. 

'  Eaod.  Iv.  16. 
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eloquio  majora  reperiet^]  baud  obscure  umueHB  eapientiam  fa- 
mam  quandam  et  admirationem  cuipiam  oonciliare^  at  in  rebus 
gerendis  et  vita  communi  eloquentiam  prsecipue  esse  efficacem. 
Ad  arils  yero  hujus  culturam  quod  attinet;  Aristotelis  erga 
rbetores  sui  temporis  asmulatioj  atque  Ciceronis  stadium  acre 
et  yehemens  illi  nobilitandie  totis  yiribus  incumbens^  cum  longo 
usu  conjunctum^  in  causa  fuerunt  ut  in  libris  suis  de  hac  arte 
conscriptis  seipsos  yicerint.  Dein  Exempla  ilia  luculentissima 
bujusce  artis,  qu»  in  Orationibus  Demostbenis  et  Ciceronis 
babentnr,  prasceptorum  acumini  et  diligentisB  addita^  profectus 
ipsius  geminarunt.  Quare^  qu»  in  bac  arte  desiderari  inye« 
nimus  yersabuntur  potius  in  Collectionibus  quibusdam^  que 
tanquam  pedissequas  buic  arti  prsBsto  sint^  quam  in  disciplina 
et  usu  artis  ipsius.  Nam  etiam  tum  cum  Promptuarise  cu- 
jusdam  inter  Logica  mentionem  faceremus,  uberiora  ejus  rei 
exempla  in  Bbetoricis  poUiciti  sumus. 

Yeruntamen  ut»  more  nostro,  circa  radices  bujus  artis  glebam 
paululum  aperiamus  et  subigamus ;  Bbetorica  certe  Phantasise, 
quemadmodum  Dialectica  Intellectui,  subservit.  Estque^  si 
quis  altius  rem  penetret^  officium  et  munus  Bbetorioe  non  aliud 
quam  ut  Rationis  dictamina  Phantasim  applicet  et  commendet, 
ad  exdtandum  appetitum  et  voluntatem.  Regimen  enim  ra- 
tionis  impeti  et  perturbari  yidemus  tribus  modis :  yel  per  Ilia- 
queationem  Sophismatum^  quod  ad  Dialecticam  pertinet;  yel 
per  Prsestigias  Verborum,  quod  ad  Rbetoricam ;  yel  per  Af- 
fectuum  Violentiam,  quod  ad  Ethicam.  Quemadmodum  enim 
in  negotiis  quie  cum  aliis  contrabimus  yinci  quis  et  perduci 
solet  yel  Astu,  yd  Lnportunitate,  yel  Vehementia ;  ita  etiam 
in  ilia  negotiatione  interna  quam  nobiscum  exercemus^  aut  Ar- 
gumentorum  Fallaciis  subruimur,  aut  Lnpressionum  et  Obser- 
yationum  Assiduitate  sollicitamur  et  inquietamur^  aut  Affectuum 
Impetu  concutimur  et  rapimur.  Neque  yero  tam  infocliciter 
agitur  cum  natura  himiana^  ut  illas  artes  et  facultates  ad  ra- 
tionem  deturbandam  yaleant^  neutiquam  yero  ad  eandem  robo- 
landam  et  stabiliendam ;  yerum  ad  banc  rem  longe  magis. 
Finis  enim  Dialectical  est  docere  formam  argumentorum^  ad 
praesidia  intellectus^  non  ad  insidias.  Finis  itidem  Etbicao 
affectus  ita  componere^  ut  rationi  militent^  non  autem  earn  in- 
yadant.  Finis  denique  RbetoricaQ  phantasiam  implere  obyer- 
sationibus  et  simulacbris^  quas  rationi  suppetias  ferant,  non 

*  Prov.  xvi.  21. 
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autem  earn  opprimant  Abusas  enim  artis  ex  obliqno  tantom 
interveidimtj  ad  cavendum^  non  ad  utendum. 

Quapropter  in  Platone  summa  fait  iniqnitaa  (licet  ex  non 
immerito  erga  Rhetoree  sui  temporis  odio  orta),  cum  Rheto- 
ricam  inter,  artes  Yoluptarias  collocavit;  earn  similem  esse 
dicens  Coquinari»j  qu»  non  minus  cibos  salubres  corrumperet, 
quam  inealubres  gratiores  redderet,  condimentorum  vorietate 
et  deliciis  abutens.'  Absit  autem,  ut  oratio  non  frequentius 
versetor  in  rebus  honestis  omandis,  quam  in  turpibus  obli- 
nendis.  Hoc  enim  ubique  prsesto  est:  siquidem  nemo  est  quin 
honestius  loquatur,  quam  aut  sentiat  aut  faciat.  Sane  a  Thu- 
cydide  optime  notatum  est,  tale  quidpiam  solitum  fiiisse  objici 
Cleoni;  quod  cum  semper  deteriorem  partem  tueretur^  in  hoc 
multus  esset,  ut  eloquentiam  et  sermonis  gratiam  carperet: 
probe  quippe  cum  sciret,  de  rebus  sordidis  et  indignis  non  posse 
quempiam  pulchre  loqui ;  at  de  rebus  honestis  facillime.'  Ele- 
ganter  enim  Plato  (licet  jam  in  trivio  decantetar)  Virhu  si 
canspici  daretur,  ingentes  sui  amoves  concitaret^ ;  at  Rhetorica 
virtutem  et  bonum  depingit  plane,  et  reddit  quad  conspicuum. 
Cum  enim  in  corporea  effigie  ilia  Sensui  monstrari  nequeant, 
Buperest  ut  per  ornatum  verborum  Phantasias,  reprassentatione 
quantum  fieri  potest  viva,  coram  sistantur.  Siquidem  mos 
Stoicorum  merito  derisus  est  a  Cicerone,  qui  concisis  et  argutis 
sententiis  et  conclusionibus  virtutem  animis  hominum  imponere 
satagebant,  qu»  res  parvum  habet  cum  phantasia  et  voluntate 
consensum.^ 

Porro,  si  affectus  ipsi  in  ordinem  compulsi  et  rationi  prorsus 
morigeri  essent,  verum  est  nullum  magnopere  futurum  per- 
suasionum  et  insinuationum,  qusB  aditum  ad  mentem  prsebere 
possint,  usum;  sed  satis  fore  si  res  ipsse  nude  et  simpliciter 
proponantur  et  probentur.  Verum  affectus,  contra,  tantas  se- 
cessiones  faciunt,  quinetiam  tantas  turbas  et  seditiones  movent, 
(secundum  illud, 

— —  Video  mdioca  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor).  * 

1  See  the  Gorgias,  p.  462.  et  seq. 

'  See  Diodotus's  answer  to  Cleon,  iii.  42. :  c9  i»jkv  cfareiW  oim  hp  ^ywrai  vcpl  roS  m^ 
Kokov  96ycur$ca,  k.t.A. — JI& 

'  See  the  Phsdrus,  p.  250. ;  and  compare  what  Socrates  relates  in  the  Sgmptuimm 
of  what  he  had  heard  from  Diotime. 

*  Cicero  De  Fin.  iv.  cc.  18  and  19.  The  same  remark  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of 
Clcero*8  works. 

•  Ovid,  Metamorph.  vii  20,    Bacon  often  quotes  Ovid,  but  never  I  think  by  name. 
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ut  ratio  prorsos  in  servitutem  et  captivitatem  abrepta  foret> 
nisi  eloquentiiB  Buada  efficeret  quo  minus  phantasia  a  parti- 
bna  affectuum  staret^  sed  potius  opera  ejus  foedus  ineatur  inter 
ralionem  et  phantasiam  contra  afFectus.  Notandum  est  enim, 
affectus  ipsos  ad  bonum  apparens  semper  ferric  atque  hac  ex 
parte  aliquid  habere  cum  ratione  commune;  verum  illud  in- 
terest, quod  Affectus  intuentur  prcRcipue  bonum  in  pr<Bsentia ; 
Ratio prospiciens  in  longunii  etiam  futurum  et  in  summa,  Ideoque 
cum  quse  in  prsBsentia  obversentur  impleant  phantasiam  for- 
tiusy  succumbit  plerunque  ratio  et  subjugatur.  Sed  postquam 
eloquentia  et  suasionum  y\  effectum  sit  ut  iutura  et  remota  con- 
stituantur  et  conspiciantur  tanquam  pnesentia,  tum  demum, 
abeunte  in  partes  rationis  phantasia,  ratio  fit  superior. 

Concludamus  igitur  non  deberi  magis  vitio  verti  Rhetorica;, 
quod  deteriorem  partem  cohonestare  sciat,  quam  Dialecticse, 
quod  sopbismata  concinnare  doceat.  Quis  enim  nescit  contra- 
riorum  eandem  rationem  esse,  licet  usu  opponantur?  Porro 
non  eo  tantum  differt  Dialectica  a  Bhetorica,  quod  (ut  vulgo 
dicitur)  altera  instar  pugni,  altera  instar  palms  sit,  (altera 
scilicet  presse,  altera  fuse  tractet^);  verum  multo  magis,  quod 
Dialectica  rationem  in  suis  naturalibus,  Bhetorica  qualis  in 
opinionibus  vulgi  sita  est,  consideret.  Prudenter  igitur  Ari- 
stoteles  Khetoricam  inter  Dialecticam  et  Ethicam  cum  Politica 
coUocat,  cum  ex  utrisque  participet.'  Siquidem  probationes 
et  demonstrationes  Dialecticae  universis  hominibus  sunt  com- 
munes ;  at  probationes  et  suasiones  Bhetoricse  pro  ratione  au- 
ditorum  variari  debent;  ut  quis  tanquam  musicus,  auribus 
diversis  se  accommodans,  sit  demum 

Orpheus  in  silvis,  inter  delphinas  Arion.* 

Quffi  quidem  applicatio  et  variatio  orationis  (si  quis  ejus  per- 
fectionem  et  culmen  desideret)  eo  usque  extendi  debet,  ut  si 
eadem  ipsa  apud  diyersos  homines  sint  dicenda,  apud  singulos 
tamen  aliis  atque  aliis  verbis  sit  utendum.  Quanquam  hac 
parte  Eloquentias  (politica  scilicet  et  negotiosa,  in  privatis  scr- 
monibus)  maximos  oratores  plerunque  destitui  certum  sit; 
dum  omatum  et  formulas  elegantes  orationis  captantes,  volubili 
iUa  applicatione  et  characteribus  sermonum,  quibus  versus 
singulos  uti  consultius  foret,  excidunt*    Certe  non  abs  re  fuerit 

*  See  Cloero  De  Flo.  tL  17.  by  whom  the  remark  is  ascribed  to  Zeno. 
«  Arlat  Khet  L  2.  ■  Virg.  Eel.  vlll.  56. 
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circa  hoc  ipemn,  dd  quo  nunc  dicimufi,  .novam  ijoyititaere  m- 
quisitionem,  eamque  nomine  Prudential  $^rmoais  Piivati  in- 
digitare,  atque  inter  Desiderata  reponere ;  rem  certe  quam  quo 
attentius  quis  recogitet,  eo  pluris  &ciet.  Utnim  yero  h»c 
inter  Bhetorica  an  Politica  collocetur^  baud  magni  refert. 

Descendamus  modo  ad  Desiderata  in  hac  arte^  quse  (ut  ante 
diximus)  ejus  sunt  generis^  ut  pro  Appendicibus  potius  cenaeri 
debeant  quam  pro  portionibus  artis  ipsius ;  et  pertinent  omnia 
ad  Promptuariam.  Prime  igitur  non  invenimus,  qui  pruden- 
tiam  illam  simul  et  diligentiam.  Aristotelis  bene  persecutus  sit 
aut  suppleverit.  Hie  nimirum  cccpit  colligere  Signa  Papularia 
sive  Colores  Boni  ac  Mali  Apparentis^  tarn  aimplicis  quam  com- 
parati,  qui  sunt  vere  Sopbismata  Rhetorica.  Sunt  autem  exioiii 
usus,  pnesertim  ad  n^otia  et  prudentiam  Sermonis  Privati. 
Labores  vero  Aristotelis  ^  circa  colores  istos  in  tribus  claudicant : 
primo,  quod,  cum  multi  sint>  paucos  admodum  recenaeat ;  se- 
cundo,  quod  Elenchos  sues  non  habeant  adjunctos ;  tertio,  quod 
videtur  ille  usum  eorum  ex  parte  ignorasse.  Usua  enim  corum 
non  magis  ad  probandum  quam  ad  afficiendum  et  commoven- 
dum  subservit.  Ccuaaplures  siquidem  loquendi  formulae,  qu» 
idem  significant,  yarie  tamen  afficiunt.  Nam  longe  fortius 
penetrat  quod  acuminatum  est,  quam  quod  obtusum ;  licet  in 
ipsa  percussione  Tires  aequaliter  intendantur.  Nemo  est  oerte, 
qui  non  ma^  afficiatur,  audiens  inimici  tui  de  hoc  miros  tri- 
umphos  agent. 

Hoc  Idubcus  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atrida^;* 

quam  si  simpliciter  dicatur.  Hoc  rebus  tuts  incammodainL 
Itaque  mucrones  isti  et  aculei  sermonum  minime  sunt  negli- 
gendi.  Cum  veso  banc  rem  ut  De^derotam  proponamus,  ex 
consuetudine  nostra  illam  Exemplis  fulciemus.  Prsecepta  enim 
minus  rem  illustraverint. 

Exempla  Cohrum  Boni  et  Mali,  tarn  SimpUcis 
quam  Comparatu 

SOPHISMA. 
1.   Quod  ktudant  homines  et  celebrant,  bonum  ;  quod  mtuperatU 
et  reprehendunt,  malum. 

>  See  the  first  book  of  the  Rhetoric,  chapters  6  and  7.     The  first,  wcond,  thiid,  and 
sixth  of  the  Sophisinata  which  Bacon  goes  on  to  give  are  found  there. 

•  Vii^.  iEn.  11.  104.      See  for  the  remark  here  made,   AristoUe  ubl  supra.      He 
uotes  the  expression  in  the  Iliad  which  corresponds  to  Bacon's  quotation,  IL  t  265. 
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Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sopkisma  quatuor  modis ;  Bcilicet,  ant  propter  Igno- 
rantiam ;  aut  propter  Malam  Fidem ;  ant  propter  Studia  et 
Factiones;  aut  propter  Ingenia  Laudatonun  et  Vitaperatortrtn. 
Propter  Ignorantiam ;  quid  vulgi  judicium  ad  examen  boni  et  , 
mail  ?  Melius  Fbocion,  qui  cum  populus  ei  prseter  solitum 
applauderet,  quaesivit;  Num  forte  deliquissetf^  Propter  Malam 
Fidem ;  laudantes  enim  et  vituperantes  euam  rem  ssepius  agunt^ 
nequ6  loquuntur  ut  sentiunt : 

Laudal  venales  qui  vnlt  extrudere  merces.^ 

Item,  Malttm  esty  malum  est  (inquit  emptor),  sed  cum  recesserity 
turn  gloriaMtur?  Propter  Factiones ;  cuivia  enim  patet,  con- 
suescere  homines,  eos  qui  suarum  partium  sunt  immodicis 
efferre  laudibns ;  qui  autem  contrariarum  sunt,  infra  meritum 
deprimere.  Propter  Ingenia;  alii  enim  natura  iucti  stmt  et 
compositi  ad  adulationem'  servilem,  alii  contra  Momi  et  tetrici ; 
ut  laudando  et  vituperando  suis  Ingeniis  tantum  obsecundent, 
parum  de  yeritate  solliciti. 

SophxBma. 

2.  Quod  etiam  ab  inimicis  laudatur,  magnum  bonum;  quod 
vero  etiam  ah  amicis  reprehenditury  magnum  malum. 

Sophisma  fundamento  hoc  niti  videtur;  quod  qu®  ingratiis 
et  contra  animi  nostri  aiFectum  et  propensionem  loquimur,  ea 
ipsa  yim  yeritatis  a  nobb  extorquere  facile  creditur. 

Elenchus. 

Fallit  Sophisma  propter  Astutiam,  tam  Inimicorum  quam 
Amicorum.  Inimici  enim  laudes  quandoque  tribuunt,  non 
inyite,  nee  a  yi  yeritatis  coacti ;  scd  eas  tamen  deligentes,  quss 
inimicis  suis  inyidiam  et  pericula  conflare  possint.  Itaque 
apud  Grsecos  superstitio  quaedam  inyaluit,  ut  crederent,  si  quis 
ab  altero  laudaretur  animo  maleyolo  et  proposito  nocendi, 
narSms  ejus  piistulam  annasci  solere.  Fallit  iteram,  quia 
laudes  interdum  impertiunt  inimici,  tanquam  praefatiunculas 
quasdam,  ut  postea  liberius  et  maliciosius  calumniarentur.  Ex 
altera  parte,  fallit  etiam  hoc  sophisma  propter  astutiam  Ami- 
coram.  Solent  enim  et  illi  yitia  amicorum  interdum  agnoscere 
et  pnedicare,  non  quod  aliqua  yis  yeritatis  eos  cogat,  sed  ea 
eligentes  qute  minimum  amicos  suos  lasdere  possint ;  ac  si  csBtera 

»  Flutarcby  in  Fhocfion,  c  8.  *  Horace,  Ep.  U.  2.  11.  ■  Trov.  xx.  14. 
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quidem  viri  optimi  essent.  Fallit  itenim,  quia  Amici  quoque 
reprehensioiiibas  suis  (sicut  de  Inimici  laudibus  dizimus)  tan- 
quam  pnefatiunculis  quibusdam  utuntor^  quo  paulo  post  in 
laudes  effiisiuB  excurrant. 

SOPHISMA. 

3.  Cujtis  privatio  bona,  id  ipsum  malum  ;  cujus  privatio  mala, 
id  ipium  banum, 

Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sophisma  duobus  modis ;  aut  propter  ComparatioBon 
Boni  et  Mali ;  aut  propter  Successionem  Boni  ad  Bonum,  aut 
Mali  ad  Malum*  Propter  ComparatioDem ;  si  bouum  fiierit 
generi  humano  privari  esu  glandium,  non  sequitur  quod  malus 
ille  erat;  sed  Dodona  bona^  Ceres  melior.'  Neque^  si  malum 
fuit  populo  Syracusano  Dionysio  seniore  privari,  sequitiir  quod 
Dionysius  ille  bonus  fuerit,  sed  minus  malus  quam  junior. 
Per  Suocessionem ;.  etenim  privatio  boni  alicujus  non  semper 
dat  locum  malo,  sed  quandoque  majori  bono;  ut  cum  floa 
decidit,  iructus  succedit ;  nee  privatio  alicujus  mali  dat  semper 
locum  bono,  ^ed  interdum  majori  malo.  Nam  sublato  inimico 
Clodio,  Milo  simul  et  segetem  glorias  perdidit.^ 

Sophisma. 

4.  Quod  bono  aut  malo  vicinum  est,  id  ipsum  itidem  bonum 
aut  malum :  qtukl  vero  remotum  est  a  bono,  malum  ;  quod  a  malo, 
bonum. 

Habet  hoc  fere  rerum  natura,  ut  qu»  natura  sua  conveniant, 
etiam  locis  conveniant ;  qu»  vero  contrarise  naturas  sunt»  etiam 
intervallis  distent;  cum  singula  arnica  sibi  associare,  inimica 
summovere  gaudeant. 

Elenchus. 

Sed  fallit  Sophisma  tribus  modis;  primo  propter  Destitu- 
tionem ;  secundo  propter  Obscurationem ;  tertio  propter  Pro- 
tectionem.  Propter  Destitutionem ;  fit  ut  quae  in  suo  genere 
amplissima  sunt  et  maxime  excellunt,  omnia  quantum  fieri 
potest  ad  se  trahant,  et  in  vicino  quseque  posita  destituant  ac 
quasi  inedia  conficiant.  Itaque  in  propinquo  arborum  grandium 

'  The  alliuion  is  to  the  following  lines :  — 

**  Prima  Ceres  ferro  mortales  Tertere  temm 
Institult,  cum  jam  glaudes  atque  arbuta  sacne 
Deficerent  sllvs,  et  vlctum  Dodona  negsret**      Virq.  Georg,  L 147. 

*  **  Quid  enim  odisset  Clodium  MUo,  segetem  ac  materiam  sac  glorbe  ?  "—  CSe.  J>« 
Mi,  86. 
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virgulta  nunquam  l®ta  reperies.  Becte  etiam  ille^  DimHs  servi 
maxime  servi.  Nec  male  cavillatus  est  qui  inferius  famulitiuia 
in  aulis  principum  festorum  vigiliis  comparavit ;  qusB  festa  sua 
in  proximo  attingunt,  ipsae  autem  jejuniis  addicuntur.'  Propter 
Obscurationem ;  etenim  et  hoc  habent  quaeque  in  suo  genere 
pnestantissima,  ut  licet  proxima  non  extenuent  aut  destituant, 
tamen  obscurent  et  obumbrent;  quod  etiam  de  Sole  notant 
astronomi;  quod  sit  scilicet  aspectu  bonus^  conjunctione  et 
approximatu  malus.  Propter  Protectionem ;  nam  non  solum 
res  coeunt  et  congregantur  propter  consortium  et  nature  simi- 
litudinem^  sed  etiam  malum  (prssertim  in  civilibus)  confugit 
ad  bonum^  ut  lateat  et  protegatur.  Itaque  scelerati  homines 
petunt  asyla  Divorumj  et  yitium  ipsum  se  in  virtutis  umbram 
recipit : 

Sepe  latet  vitium  prozimitate  boni.' 

Contra^  et  bonum  se  aggregat  ad  malum^  non  propter  con- 
Bortium^  sed  ut  illud  convertat  et  reformet  in  bonum.  Itaque 
et  medici  magis  accedunt  ad  segrotos  quam  ad  sanos^  et  Ser- 
vatori  nostro  objectum  est>  quod  conversaretur  cum  publican 
7U8  et  peccatoribus. 

SOPHISMA. 

5.  Cut  ccBtercB  partes  vel  sectee  secundas  unanimiter  deferunt 
{cum  singulm  principatum  sibi  vendicent)  melior  reliquis  videtur : 
nam  primas  qucsque  ex  zelo  videtur  sumere,  secundas  autem  ex 
vero  et  merito  tribuere. 

Ita  Cicero  argumentatur  sectam  Academicorum^  quse  acata- 
lepsiam  tenuity  philosophiarum  fuisse  praBstantissimam.  Inter-' 
roga  enim  (inquit)  Stmcum,  qu<B  secta  sit  potior  ;  ille  suam  cceteris 
anteponet :  deinde  qucB  secundas  teneat ;  Academicam  fatebitur. 
Age  similiter  cum  Epicureo  {(qui  Stoici  vix  aspectum  tvleraverit), 
postquam  stiam  sectam  collocarit  in  summo^  coHocabit  Academicam 
in  proximo.^  Similiter,  vacante  dignitate  aliqun,  princeps  si 
competitores  singulos  interrogaret  quem  post  se  potissimum 
commendare  vellent,  verisimile  est  secunda  illorum  vota  in 
eum  qui  prsecipue  dignus  et  optime  meritus  fiierit  concursimi. 

Elenchus. 

Fallit  Sophisma  propter  Invidiam.     Solent  enim  homines, 

*  Namely  Henry  NoeL     See  the  Apophthegms. 

*  «<  £t  lateat  yitium  proximitate  boni.**         Ortn.  Ar$  Amand.  ii.  662. 
'  The  passage  of  Cicero  here  referred  to  is  a  fragment  of  the  Aeadem,  ad  Varr.  pre- 
served by  St.  Anguftine. 
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proxime  poet  se  et  factionem  suam,  in  eo0  induiare  et  propen- 
dere  qui  reliquorum  maziine  sint  enerres  et  imbelles,  quique 
eifl  iT»i"i»"""i  molestiaB  exhibuerunt ;  in  odium  illorum  qui  illis 
plurimum  inralturunt  aut  incommodarunt. 

SOPHISICA. 

6.  Cujug  excettentia  vel  exuperantia  meUar,  id  toto  genere 
melius. 

Hue  pertinent  Formulas  ills  usitat®:  Ne  pervagemur  m 
generalibus.     Conferamtis  particularem  aliquem  cum  partieulari, 

&c. 

Elenchus. 
Videtur  hoc  Sophiama  satis  nervosum^  et  magis  Dialecticum 
quiddam  quam  Rhetoricum.  Attamen  interdum  fidlii.  Primo 
quia  sunt  res  hand  pauc»,  periculo  plurimum  obnozias^  que 
tamen  si  evadant  cseteris  antecellant ;  ita  ut  genere  sint  deteri- 
orcs,  quia  siepius  periclitantur  et  excidunt;  individuo  autem 
nobiliorea.  In  hoc  numero  est  Oemma  Martia,  de  qua  Gralli- 
cum  adagium ;  Ftlius  Parisiorum  et  Gemma  meim  MartHj  at  ear 
illis  evadat  unttSy  erit  instar  decern  aliorum^  Adeo  ut  in  genere 
gemma  Maii  gemmas  Martii  praestet ;  sed  tamen  in  individuo 
optima  gemma  Martii  optimsd  genun®  Maii  prseferatur.  Fallit 
eecundo^  propter  naturam  rerum  in  aliquibus  generibus  aut  spe^ 
debus  magis  (Bqualem,  in  aliquibus  magis  intsqualem  ;  quemad- 
modum  in  observationem  yenit  climata  calidiora  generaliter 
ingenia  producere  acutiora ;  at  in  frigidioribua  ingenia  ilia  quae 
eminent  etiam  acutissimis  calidarum  regionum  praestarf.  Si- 
militer^ in  ezercitibus  compluribus,  si  res  duello  inter  singulos 
transigeretur,  fortasse  ad  unam  partem  aooederet  victoria ;  si 
copiis  universis,  in  alteram.  Etenim  excellentiae  et  exuperantiae 
casum  recipiunt;  at  genera  natura  aut  discipUna  reguntor. 
Quinetiam,  in  genere,  metallum  lapide  pretiosius;  attamen 
adamas  pra^cellit  auro. 

SOPHISMA. 
7.   Quad  rem  integram  servaty  banum ;  quod  sine  receptu  esty 
malum*     Nam  se  recipere  nan  posse^  impotentim  genus  est;  po- 
entia  autem  bonum. 

Hinc  confinxit  ^sopus  fabulam  de  duabua  ranis^  quae  in 
magna  siccitate^  cum  aquae  ubique  deficerent,  delibeiarunt  quid 

>  In  tlie  Cakfws  of  Gcodand  Eml^  this  adage  is  glTOi  in  Fniidi: — 
*'  Bourgeon  de  Man,  enihiif  de  Pttli^ 

81  un  eschape,  il  en  vaut  dlx.'* 
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sibi  demum  agendum  esset.  Prior  antem ;  Deseendamus  (inquit) 
in  puteum  profundum^  neque  enim  verisimile  est  ibi  aquam  defutu-- 
ram,  Cui  altera  ita  regerit ;  Quin  si  forte  ibi  quoque  aqua  dejiciety 
quomodo  exinde  rursus  ascendere  poterimus?  Firmamentum 
autem  liujus  Sopliismatis  est^  quod  actiones  httmame  adeo  sint 
incertse  et  periculia  expositas,  ut  illud  optimum  videatur  quod 
plurima  habeat  effugia.  Hue  spectant  formulas  illse,  quse  in 
usu  sunt ;  Obligatum  plane  et  obstrictum  te  feddes :  Non  tantum 
quantum  voles  sumes  exfortuna,  &c. 

Elenchus.  • 
Fallit  Sophisma  primo,  quia  in  actionibus  humanis  fortuna 
ui^t  ut  aliquid  demum  deccrnatur.  Etenim^  ut  eleganter  a 
quopiam  dictum  est,  etiam  non  statuere  est  aliquid  statuere ; 
adeo  ut  sspenumero  consilii  suspensio  pluribus  nos  implicet 
necessitatibus  quam  si  aliquid  statuissemus*  Yidetur  autem 
iste  morbus  quidam  animi  similis  ei  qui  reperitur  in  avaris ;  sed 
translatus  a  cupiditate  retinendi  opes  ad  cupiditatem  retinendi 
arbitrium  et  potestatenu  Siquidem  avarus  frui  non  vult,  ne 
quid  detrabat  de  summa ;  ita  et  hujusmodi  scepticus  nil  exequi 
Tult,  ut  omnia  ei  sint  Integra.  Fallit  secundo^  quia  necessitas, 
et  illud  (quod  aiunt)  Jacta  est  alea,  stimulos  addit  animis;  sicut 
inquit  ille,  Cceteris  pares,  necessitate  certe  superiores  estis.^ 

Sophisma. 

8.  Quod  quis  culpa  sua  conti^axity  majus  malum;  quod  ab 
extemis  imponitur,  minus  malum. 

Hujus  rei  causa  est,  quod  morsud  conscieiitisft  adversa  con- 
duplicet;  contra,  conscium  sibi  esse  quod  culpa  quis  vacet, 
magnum  prsebet  in  calamitate  solatium.  Itaque  poet®  ea 
pathemata  maxime  exaggerant,  tanquam  desperationi  propiora, 
nbi  quis  seipsum  accuset  et  discruciet ; 

Seque  unom  damat  causamque  caputque  malorum.^ 

Contra,  calamitates  virorum  insignium  elevat  et  dilait  inno- 
centime  et  meriti  oonscientia.  Porro  cum  malum  ab  aliis  inten- 
tetur,  babet  quivis  quod  libere  conquer!  possit ;  unde  dolores 
6ui  exhalent  neque  cor  suffocent.  Etenim  iis  qiue  ab  in- 
juria hominum  profecta  sunt,  indignari  solemus,  aut  ultionem 
meditari,  aut  denique  Nemesim  divinam  vel  implorare  vel  ex- 

>  "  Vlrtute  pares,  necessitate  superiores  estis.** — Livy,  iv.  28. 

'  '*  Se  oamam  damat  crlmenque  caputque  malorani.''        Vxaa.  JEn,  zli.  60(X 
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pectare ;  quinetiaiiiy  si  a  Fortuna  ipsa  inflictum  quid  sit,  tamen 
datur  quiedam  cum  Fatis  ipeis  ezpostulatio; 

Atqne  Deo8  atque  astra  vocat  crudelia  mater.' 

Contra,  ubi  quia  malum  aliquod  sua  culpa  contrazerit,  sti- 
muli doloris  intFO  vertuntur,  animumque  magis  vulnerant  et 
confodiunt. 

Elekchus. 

Fallit  istud  Sopbisma,  primo  propter  Spem ;  qu»  malomm 
raagnum  est  antidotum.  Etenim  culp»  emendatio  saspe  in 
nostra  potestate  sita  est*;  fortuns  vero  minime.  Itaque  De- 
mosthenes non  semel  cives  suos  hujusmodi  verbis  affisitus  est ; 
Quod  ad  praterita  pessimum,  id  cut  futura  optimum  est  Quid 
hoc  tandem  sit  f  Hoc  ipsum  scilicet,  quod  vestra  incurta  et  culpa 
res  vestrtB  male  se  habeant.  Nam  si  vos  officio  vestro  per  omnia 
perjuncti  essetis,  et  nihUominus  status  vester,  ut  nunc,  laborasset, 
ne  spes  quidem  reliqua  esset  eum  ,futurum  aliquando  mehorem. 
Cum  vero  errores  vestri  in  causa  potissimum  fuerintyConfidendum 
plane  vos  illis  emendatis  pristinum  statum  vestrum  recuperaturos. 
Similiter  Epictetus,  de  gradibus  tranquillitatis  animi  verba 
faciens,  infimum  locnm  illis  attribuit  qui  alios  accusant,  su* 
pcriorem  iis  qui  seipsos,  supremum  vero  illis  qui  nee  alios  nee 
seipsos.^  Fallit  secundo,  propter  insitam  animis  humanis  Su- 
perbiam;  qua  sgre  adducuntur  homines  ut  errores  proprioe 
agnoscant.  Hoc  vero  ut  evitent,  patientiam  adhibent  longe 
majorem  in  iid  malis  quse  culpa  sua  contraxerunt  Etenim, 
quemadmodum  fieri  videmus,  ut  cum  culpa  admissa  sit,  neque 
de  authore  constiterit,  supra  modum  excandescimt  homines 
et  tumultuantur ;  quod  n  postea  in  notitiam  pervenerit  culpam 
illam  ad  filium  aut  uxorem  aut  gratiosum  aliquem  pertinere, 
statim  sedantur  turb»  et  consilescunt ;  eodem  modo  fit,  cum 
res  aliqua  accidit  propter  qnam  necessitas  incumbit  culpam  in 
nos  ipsos  recipiendi.  Id  quod  in  mulieribus  saepissime  oon- 
spicitur,  qu»  si  quid  infodiciter  egerunt  contra  conaensnm 
parentum  aut  amicorum,  qualecunque  infortunium  aequatur, 
illud  sedulo  dissimulabunt^ 

SOPHISMA. 
9.   Gradus  privaiionis   megar  videtur  quam  gradus  diminu" 

»  Virg.  Eclog.  V.  23. 

'  See  the  first  and  the  third  Philippic  for  pusages  to  this  effect 

*  Enchlrid.  c.  6.  *  Bacon  makes  the  same  rrmaric  Sn  the  Essay  on  Uarria^. 
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Htmis  ;  et  rursus,  ffradus  incceptionis  major  mdetur  quam  gradus 
incretnentu 

Canon  est  in  Mathematicis  nuUas  esse  ratianes  nihili  ad  a/t- 
quid.  Itaque  gradus  nullitatis  et  quidditatis  majores  yidentor 
gradibus  incrementi  et  decrementi.  Sicut  monoculo  durius  est 
unum  perdere  oculum^  quam  utrunque  oculum  habenti.  Simi 
liter,  complures  liberos  habenti  gravius  est  ultimum  qui  super- 
stes  fuerit  filium  amittere,  quam  reliquos  priores.  Itaque  et 
Sibylla  cum  duos  priores  libros  combussisset,  pretium  tertii 
duplicavit ;  siquidem  illius  amissio  gradus  fuisset  Privationis, 
non  Diminutionis. 

Elenchus. 

Fallit  Sophisma  primo,  propter  eas  res  quarum  usus  in  suffi- 
cientia  quadam  sive  competentia,  hoc  est,  quantitate  determi- 
nata,  consistit.  Si  quis  enim  obligetur  poenaliter  ad  solutionem 
certae  pecuniss  summas  ad  diem  certum,  gravius  ei  fuerit  nummo 
unico  aureo  carere,  quam  si,  posito  quod  ille  imicus  parari  non 
potuerit,  deessent  etiam  decern  alii.  Similiter  in  decoctionibus 
fortunarum,  damnosior  videtur  gradus  oba&rationis  qui  primus 
sortem  minuit,  quam  extremus,  qui  ad  egestatem  redigit.  Hue 
spectant  formulsB  illas  usitat® ;  Sera  in  fundo  parsimonia  :^ 
Parum  interest  utrum  nihil  habeaSy  an  quod  nihil  juvet,  etc. 
Fallit  secundo,  propter  illud  principium  in  natura,  quod  cor- 
ruptio  unius  sit  generatio  alterius^  Adeo  ut  gradus  ipse  Priva- 
tionis  ultim»  minus  interdum  inconmiodet,  quoniam  ansam  et 
etimulum  prsebet  novas  alicui  rationi  ineundas.  Unde  etiam 
Demosthenes  saepius  conqueiitur  apud  cives  suos ;  Conditiones 
minus  utiles  et  honorifieas,  quas  a  Philippo  impositas  subibant, 
nihil  aliud  esse  quam  alimenta  qutBdam  ipsorum  ignavuB  et  socor- 
dies;  ut  multo  iis  fuisset  sathis  illis  omnino  carere,  propterea  quod 
hoc  pacta  industria  illorum  melius  acui  possit  ad  alia  paranda 
remedial    Novimus  certe  medicum  quendam  qui  mulieribus 

*  This  sentenoe  occurs  in  the  first  of  Seneca's  epistles,  and  is  given  as  a  proverb  by 
Entmns.  See  his  Adagio,  it  2.  64.  Seneca  probably  took  it  from  Hesiod,  8«iAJ^  8*  M. 
miSfUyi^M,  Op,  €t  Diei,  ▼.  839. ;  and  the  right  reading  is  perhaps  misera,  not  sera. 

'  Arist  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  i.  4^ 

'  Wats  refers  to  the  first  Philippic,  towards  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  passage  not 
unlike  that  in  the  text;  but  the  phrase  *' alimenta  socordis,**  which  Bacon  has  quoted 
in  several  parts  of  his  works,  is  not  to  be  found  there.  He  derived  it  from  H.  Wolfs 
transhition  of  a  passage  in  the  third  Oiynthiac,  c.  33.,  where  the  Greek  is  simply  lirrt 
raura  r&  tV  ^Kdurrov  f^fdtv  6fmw  iwavybfovra,  which  Wolf  renders  by  *<  alimenta 
sunt  vestriim  omnium  socordisa.**  There  is  no  reference  to  Philip's  conduct  in  the 
immediate  context,  the  « alimenta  socordic**  being  in  reality  matters  of  internal 
arrangement     It  seems  as  if  Bacon  read  the  oratk>n  in  Wolfs  version,  and  adopted 
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delieatis  qoerentitras  ee  male  habere  sed  tamen  a  medicamentis 
omnibus  abhorrere,  solebat  dicere,  non  minus  facete  qoam 
moroee^  V^bis  cmnino  opus  est  vt  deterius  valeatis,  quo  mediea- 
menta  etiam  qwcdihet  W>enter  toleretis.  Qoinetiam  ipse  gradns 
Privationis  Ave  indigentise  ultimo  salutaris  esse  possit,  non 
tantum  ad  exdtandam  industriam^  verom  etiam  ad  imperandam 
patientiam. 

Quod  ad  secundum  membrum  Iiujus  Sophismatis,  Ulud  eodem 
quo  prius  fundamento  (de  gradibus  quidditatis  et  nuUitatis) 
nitltur.    Hinc  tanta  usurpanfur  de  initiis  negotiorum  praeconia ; 
Dimidium  facti,  qui  bene  coBpit,  habet,  &c^ 

Hinc  Astrologorum  superstition  qui  judicium  £ftciunt  de  diqx>- 
aitione  aut  fbrtuna  hominis  ex  momento  sive  artioulo  natiyitatis 

aut  conoeptus. 

Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sophbma  primo,  quoniam  in  nonnullis  prims  rerum 
incoBptiones  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  qu»  Epicurus  in  philoaophia 
sua  appellat  Tentamenta^;  id  est^  rudimenta  quaedam,  qu» 
nihili  sunt  nisi  iterentur  aut  provehantur.  Itaque  in  hoc  casu 
gradus  secundus  dignior  videtur  et  potentior  quam  primus. 
Quemadmodum  in  plaustris,  equus  qui  penultimua  est  plus 

the  phraw  ■*  alimenta  socordie  **  (the  point  of  ivlilcli  belonifs  to  tht  Cranslator  and  not 
to  Demosthenes)  without  omnpartng  it  with  the  origimd.  [I  tkink«  howvnr,  that  tha 
Idea  of  *' alimenta  "  is  really  iovolved  in  the  word  ^vcn^d^nn-o,  when  taken  with  the 
context,  and  that  no  other  word  conld  have  glren  the  meaning  so  Wdt  To  exhibit 
the  full  meaning  in  DeanoeChenes's  words^  it  is  necessarj  to  quote  the  whale  flcntence. 
'E^r  o2^y  &AA^  vvp  y  Irt  iaroKKayirrts  rovrmtt  r&p  4B&¥  J0cXV^c  ffrparcvc<r0o/ re  acai 
vpdrrtiw  A{f»f  6funf  vJtrr&w,  ica2  tcus  avptdwKoif  ixat  dtmt  ro^roif  hpoppuus  M  rd  fy 
rw  6ry00Av  xf'^i^^t  ^^*  ^  ^^^^'^  ^  trS^t  *ABri¥mt  ri\u6if  r<  mil  fi^>«  jrH^oaiafs 
ityaB6yf  koI  r&v  rotoirup  XiififidTWf  iara^^ay€iyrrtf  h  rots  d<r$tyov<ri  wapii  rww 
iarp&¥  Virion  9i9opt4¥ois  loiae.  icol  yk/f  wS^f  Utxh¥  ^coti  irrH^v  0^7^  fav- 
M^VKtuf  c^'  Kol  Tavrot  k  y4fit<rO§  vw  &fUis,  ofrc  roaavra  iaruf  fitrrc  wftKtimif  tx^^  ^^ 
Stopjic^,  odr*  d*cyvirTea  i\\o  ri  vp^rciy  i§,  cUX*  Itti  ravta  r^v  {irdoTov  ^^c^uyuor 
6f»»  iwtmidifo^m.  The  X^f^un-o,  or  raSra  ft  v^ictfM  96r  *M«^f  to  ithidh  mnaoathems 
alluded,  were  apparently  the  theoric  fund ;  but  it  seems  as  if  Baoon  nnderstood  him 
to  allude  to  the  small  advantages  recently  gained  oyer  Philip,  whfch  gave  occasion  to 
the  speech ;  an  interpretation  wliich,  if  otherwise  justifiable,  would,  I  think,  latlier 
improve  the  sense.  — J,  S,] 

'  Horace.  Ep.  L  2.  40.  But  bmte  is  not  in  the  original  Cumpars  Ausonlus,  Epig. 
81.,  and  the  proverbial  phrase,  ipx^  fifuav  •marr6s.  In  Healod. 

'  That  is.  Inchoate  productions,  not  having  the  conditions  requisite  la  order  to  their 
perfection  and  continuance.  See  Lucretius,  v.  836.  et  sqq.,  on  which  passage  Gassendi 
remarks:  " Supponit  nempe  fuisse  varla  quasi  tentamenta  natune,  adeo  ut  looge 
plura  animallum  genera  quam  que  nunc  habentur  quasi  afiecta  fherint,  aed  ea  tamen 
sola  superfuerint  quae  contigit  perfici  posse.**  See  his  Essay  on  Epicurus  entitled  /« 
Lihr.  X.  Diog.  Laert  de  ThytwL  Epieuri  Animadvernonet,  (1649)  p.  650.  Pliny 
alludes  to  a  similar  notion  in  his  description  of  the  convolvulus,  —  "  vdutl  natunD 
rudimentum,  lilla  facere  condiscentis."  —  MisL  Nat,  zzL  11 .  Baphi*8  Unes  are  merely 
a  pUgiarism  of  Pllny*s  phrase : 

"Dulce  rudimentum  medltaotis  liUa  quondam 
Natui«,  cum  sese  opera  ad  migora  panbat* 
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confert  ad  jnotum  plaustri  qoam  primus.  Etiam  non  Inepte 
dici  solet;  Convitium  regestum  illud  esse  quad  jmgncB  sit  reum» 
Frius  enim  fortasse  prsBtenrolatuntm  fuisset  Itaque  pritis 
malo  prineipium  dedit,  sed  posterius  modum  nbstulit  Falllt 
Sophisma  Becundo,  propter  dignitatem  perseTerantuB ;  qa»  in 
progresfia,  non  in  aggressu  sita  est  Etenim  casiiB  aut  natura 
primum  impetom  prc^gnere  poasunt;  at  affectita  tantanw 
modo  maturas  et  judicium^  oonstantiauL  Fallit  tertio  in  iis 
rebus,  quarum  natura  et  cursus  ordinarius  in  oontrarium  rei 
incoept»  fertur ;  ita  ut  prima  incoeptio  perpetuo  evacuetur,  nisi 
vires  continuentur.  Quemadmodum  in  formulis  illis  usitatis 
dicitur;  Non  proffredi,  est  regredi;  et  Qui  non  prqficit,  deficit; 
ut  in  cursu  in  adversum  montis;  remigatione  in  adversum 
gurgitis.  At  contra,  si  in  decliyi  montis  motus  incipiat,  aut 
secundo  flumine  remigatio  fiat,  turn  gradus  incoeptus  longe 
potiores  partes  tenet.  Porro  iste  Color  non  tantnm  eztenditur 
ad  gradum  incoeptionis  qui  sit  a  potentia  ad  actum,  oomparatum 
cum  gradu  qui  sit  ab  actu  ad  incrementum ;  yemm  etiam  ad 
gradum  qui  sit  ab  impotentia  ad  potentiam,  comparatum  cum 
gradu  qui  sit  a  potentia  ad  actum.  Etenim  gradus  ab  impoten- 
tia  ad  potentiam  major  yidetur  quam  a  potentia  ad  actum. 

Sophisma. 

10.  Quod  ad  veritatem  refertur  majus  est  quam  quod  ad 
apvnionem.  Modus  autem  et  prohatio  ejus  quod  ad  opinionem 
pertinet,  Iubc  est;  quod  quis,  si  clam  putaret  fore,  facturus  non 
esset, 

Ita  pronunciant  Epicurei  de  Foelicitate  Stoicorum  in  Virtute 
coUocata,  quod  similia  sit  foelicitati  histrionis  in  scena;  qui  si  a 
spectatoribus  et  plausu  eorum  destitueretur,  animis  statim  con- 
dderet  Itaque  virtutem,  per  ignominiam,  Bonum  Theatrcde 
Yocant     Aliter  fit  in  diyitiis,  de  quibus  ille,  ^ 

■  Popolus  me  eibllat ;  at  milii  plaudo.^ 

Itidein  in  Toluptate^ 

■■       '  ■  Ghrata  sub  into 
Gaudia  corde  premens,  yoltu  simulante  pudorem.' 

>  Honwe,  Sat  i  1.  66. 

"  This  \a  a  quotation  from  the  Latin  translation  of  Theocritus  by  Hessus  (FBiris, 
1646.).    The  arlginid  is,  — 

tffifuuriy  olS^/icya,  K^ia  9*  ot  $v9ow  IdvBri, 
a  line  which  occurs  near  the  end  of  the  twenty-seventh  Idyll.     The  translation,  unlike 
most  traiMlations  made  In  the  sixteenth  century,  is  printed  without  tile  text,  and  Is 
4  exceedingly  loose  andparaphrastic.     Eobanus  Hessus  has  been  supposed  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Epittoia  Obseurorum  Virorum. 
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Elekchus. 
Fallacia  hojos  Sophismatb  subtilior  paulo  est ;  licet  responsio 
ad  exemplum  quod  adducitur  facilis.  Neque  enim  virtus  eligitur 
propter  auram  poptilarem ;  cum  etiam  illud  pneceptum  sit,  Ut 
quU  maxime  omnium  seipmm  revereatur^  Ita  ut  yir  bonus  idem 
fuerit  in  solitudine^  idem  in  theatro.  Licet  forte  intendatur 
virtus  nonnihil  per  laudes^  quemadmodum  calor  augetur  per 
reflexionem.  Sed  hoc  suppositionem  negate  non  falladam  red- 
arguit.  Elenchus  vero  talis  est.  Dato,  quod  virtus  (prassertam 
ea  qu»  labores  et  conflictus  subit)  non  eligeretur^  nid  quod 
laudes  et  fama  earn  comitari  soleant;  baud  inde  sequitur^  quod 
appetitus  et  motus  ad  virtutem  non  sit  prsecipue  propter  ee. 
Siquidem  fama  possit  esse  causa  tantum  tmpulsiva  aut  sine  qua 
non,  neutiquam  efficiens  aut  constituens.  Exempli  gratia;  si 
duo  fuerint  equi^  quorum  unus  calcaribus  non  admods  quievis 
baud  segniter  prasstaret^  at  alter  calcaribus  admotis  priorem 
longe  superaret;  posterior  iste  (arbitror)  palmam  referet,  et  pro 
equo  meliore  judicabitur.  Neque  quenquam  judicii  sani  com- 
movent  formula  ilia ;  Apage  istum  equum,  cujus  spiritus  siti  sunt 
in  calcarHms.  Quandoquidem  enim  instrumentum  ordinarium 
equitanti  sit  calcar,  neque  ullo  modo  oneri  aut  impedimento  ei 
sit>  non  minoris  propterea  asstimandus  est  equus  qui  calcare 
incitatur ;  neque  etiam  ille  alter,  qui  absque  calcaribus  mira 
prasstat,  eo  ipso  melior,  sed  delicatior  tantum,  habendus  est. 
Simili  ratione,  gloria  et  honor  virtuti  pro  stimulis  et  calcaribus 
subserviunt;  ac  licet  virtus  sine  illis  paulo  futura  esset  lan- 
guidior,  tamen  cum  semper  ilia  pr»sto  sint  ei  etiam  non  invitata, 
nil  officit  quominus  virtus  propter  se  quoque  expetatur.  Ita- 
que  recte  redarguitur  ilia  positio ;  Nota  gus  rei,  quod*  propter 
opinionem  et  non  propter  veritatem  eligitur ,  hcBc  est ;  quod  quis  si 
clam  putaretfore,  facturus  non  fuisset 

SOPHISMA. 

11.  Quod  opera  et  virtute  nostra  partum  est,  mapis  bonum; 
quod  ab  alieno  benejido  vel  ab  indulgentia  fortuwB  delatum  est, 
minus  bonum. 

Causae  hujus  rei  hae  sunt :  prime,  propter  Spem  de  Futura 
Siquidem  in  aliorum  gratia  aut  fortunae  ipsius  ventis  secundis, 
non   multum  inest  certitudinis ;    propria  vero  industria  aut 

»                vdm-w  94  iiAKirr^  ahxOifW  ffwrSy,  PrTHAOOAAs,  Aur,  Fen,  v.  12. 

'  So  in  the  original. J.  S. 
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virtus  semper  domi  adsunt.  Adeo  ut  postquam  boni  quid 
nobis  hoc  mode  paratum  fuerit^  maneant  etiam  eadem  instru- 
menta  in  noYOS  usus  parata ;  quin  et  consuetudine  et  successu 
reddita  validiora.  Secundo^  quia  quod  alieno  beneficio  adipi- 
scimur^  ejus  etiam  aliis  debitores  sumus ;  cum  quae  per  nos  ipsi 
comparaverimus  nihil  oneris  secum  trahant  Etiam  si  quid 
indulgeniia  divina  in  nos  cumulaverit,  retributionem  quandam 
erga  Dei  bonitatem  efflagitat^  quod  homines  pravos  et  improbos 
mordet ;  ubi  in  priore  genere  illud  Prophetae  usuveniat^  ice- 
tantur  et  exultant^  immolant  plagis  suisy  et  sacrificant  reti  suo,^ 
Tertio,  quia  ea  qu»  a  virtute  nostra  minime  profecta  sunt, 
nulla  sequitur  laus  et  existimatio.  Quae  enim  foelicitatis  sunt, 
admirationem  quandam  pariunt,  laudem  minime.  Sicut  alt 
Cicero  ad  Cassarem ;  Qucb  miremur  habemus,  quce  laudemus 
expectamus?  Quarto,  quia  quad  industria  propria  acquiruntur, 
cum  laboribus  et  contentione  fere  conjuncta  sunt,  quod  non- 
nullam  habet  in  se  suavitatem;  uti  Salomon,  Suavis  cibus  a 
venatu.^ 

Elekchus. 
At  quatuor  inveniuntur  Colores  Oppositi,  qui  rem  in  con- 
trariam  partem  inclinant,  possintque  esse  prioribus  instar 
ElenchoruuL  Primo,  quia  Foelicitas  videtur  esse  signum 
quoddam  et  character  Fayoris  Divini;  et  propterea  tum  in 
nobismetipsis  confidentiam  et  alacritatem  generat,  tum  apud 
alios  authoritatem  et  reverentiam.  Foelicitas  autem  ista  etiam 
fortuita  complectitur,  ad .  quae  virtus  aegre  aspirat ;  veluti 
cum  Cassar  ad  navis  gubematorem  animos  addendo  dixit,  CcBsa- 
rem  portas  et  fortunam  ejus.^  Quod  si  dixisset,  Casarem  portas 
et  virtutem  ejus,  frigidum  prorsus  fuisset  solatium  periclitanti  in 
procella.  Secundo,  quia  ea  quae  a  virtute  aut  industria  pro- 
cedunt  aimt  imitabilia,  et  aliis  patent ;  cum  foelicitas  sit  res  in- 
imitabilis,  et  praerogativa  quaedam  hominis  individui.     Itaque 

>  Habakkuk,  L  16, 16. 

'  Cicero  pro  MaroeUo,  c.  9.  $  but  the  quotation  is  inaccurate.  [The  meaning,  how- 
ever, ia  accurately  given ;  which  (as  in  the  passage  from  Demosthenes,  p.  681.)  could 
not  have  been  done  in  the  exact  words  of  the  original  without  a  long  quotation,  much 
of  which  would  have  been  Irrelevant  When  Bacon  quotes  an  author  as  **  saying  '* 
anything,  we  are  always  to  understand  the  words  **  in  effect.'*  —  J'S,] 

*  In  the  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  of  which  this  tract  is  only  an  expansion,  this 
sentence  is  given  in  Latin  as  here,  but  without  any  reference  to  Solomon.  There  are 
one  or  two  of  Solomon's  proverbs  to  the  same  purpose,  but  none  I  think  In  these 
words.  It  was  probably  suggested  to  Bacon  by  something  in  Solomon,  and  turned  into 
its  present  shape  by  himself.  In  after  years,  remembering  where  the  thought  came 
from,  he  may  easily  have  forgotten  that  the  expression  was  bis  own.  —  /.  3, 

*  Plutarch,  De  Fortuna  Roman,  p.  319. 
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m  gamn  viiimmm  tm  natmles  aitifieallbaft  pnepom,  quia 
imitatiOBiM  bob  recifMinit.  Quod  enim  inuiabile  est,  potentia 
Tolgataai  ost  Tertio^  qvm  ex  fcelieitate  pro^eniimt,  bona  vi- 
dentor  gimtoita,  Bee  laboribos  empta ;  at  qiue  yirtnte  pro- 
pria, pretio  yehiii  acqniaita.  Itaqiie  eleganter  Plutarchus  de 
relnis  TiBK^eontiB,  kominie  longe  fortonatiasiiii]^  cum  lebos 
Ageailai  ei  EpaHunondsd  qui  nno  wo  vixerunt  oomparatis, 
dixit :  IBa$  Homm  earmhubuM  fitisie  nmiles,  fum,  cum  alias  ejv 
cdUaUf  tp0nie  etiam  fimtrt  videaniur,  et  quasi  Genhcm  sapere.^ 
QoartOy  qiua  quod  pneter  spem  aut  jnneter  expectatum  eon- 
tiBgit,  gratiua  et  mi^re  cum  Toluptate  iu  hominum  animos 
influit.  Dlud  Tero  ueutiquam  competit  iis,  quie  propria  can 
et  ambitn  oomparantor. 

SOFHISMA. 

12.  Quod  ex  pluribus  constat  et  divisibilibus,  est  mqfus  quam 
quod  expaucioribus  et  maqis  unum;  nam  omnia  per  partes  con- 
nderata  megora  videntur,  Quare  et  pluraUtcLS  partium  magni- 
tudinem  prtt  sefert ;  fortius  autem  operatur  pluralitas  'parfimR, 
siordo  ahsit;  nam  inducit  simiUtudinem  infiniti,  et  impedit  com- 
prehensionem* 

Sophiama  istud  yidetur  etiam  primo  intuitu  fkllax,  et  quad 
palpabile ;  dquidem  non  pluralitas  partium  tantum^  sed  majo- 
ritaa  earundem,  potent  conatituere  totum  auctiua.  Attamen 
abripit  boo  ipaum  Sopbiama  saepius  pbantasiam ;  quinetiam  in- 
ndiatur  aenauL  Etenim  aspectui  ipsi  brevior  yidetur  -m  in 
planilie^  ubi  nibil  intercurrat  quod  visum  frangat,  quam  in  tafi 
tractu  terra  ubi  simul  conspiciuntur  arbores,  aut  ledificia,  aut 
aliud  aliquod  mgnum  quod  spatium  metiri  et  dividere  poasit 
Sic  homini  bene  nununato,  postquam  areas  suaa  et  marsupia 
diviserit  et  digesserit,  major  etiam  quam  antea  subit  divitiaram 
pbantaaia.  Habet  etiam  vim  in  amplificationibusy  si  res  in 
plures  portiones  diridatur^  atque  singuke  seorsum  tractentor. 
Hoc  Tero  adhuc  magis  phantaaiam  implet,  si  fiat  promiscue  et 
sine  ordine.  Confiisio  enim  multitudinia  opinionem  g^ierat 
Siquidem  quie  ordine  ostenduntur  aut  proponuntur,  tum  ipsa 
ma^  finita  apparent^  turn  certum  prsbent  aigumentnm  nihil 
esse  pr»tennissum.  At  oontra»  quas  confuse  repnesentantor 
non  solum  in  se  numerosa  putantur^  sed  et  suspicioni  locum 
relinquunt  restare  adhuc  plura  qu»  omittuntur. 

'  FlotaKh  in  TimoL  c  36. 
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Elekchus. 
Fallit  Sophisma  pruno^  ubi  quia  ampHorem  pneceperit  de  ;« 
aliqua  opinionem  quam  pro  vera  rei  ipsius  magnitudine.  Etenim 
oom  hoc  fitj  distributio  fakam  Ukaa  opimionem  deeimAi,  et  rem 
in  veritate  sua,  non  autem  cum  ampUfica]tA<me»  monstrabit. 
Itaque  d  quia  morbo  aut  dolore  conripiatur^  horsd  longiores  ei 
Tidebuntur  absque  korologio  aut  depeydra^  quam  si  iisdem 
mensureBtnr.  Nam  si  tsDdiiun  et  ve2;atio  morbi  tempus  videri 
longins  faciunt  quam  revera  est^  at  computatio  temporis  errorem 
ilium  corrigit^  et  brevius  facit  quam  opioio  ilia  falsa  conceperat. 
Etiam  in  plaiutie3  contra  quam  superius  dictum  eat  aliquanda 
eve&it.  Licet  enim  visus  in  principio  viam  ostentet  breviorem 
senauiy  q^ia  indiTisa  est;  tamen  ai  ex  eo  obrepat  opinio  de 
longe  minori  intervallo  quam  reperitwr>  opinioniS'  ejua  yansd 
fruatratio  efficiet  ut  yideatur  demum  etiam  quam  revera  eat 
prodoctior.  Itaque  ai  quia  opii^ioni  dicujua  fedsss  de  magnitu- 
dine rei  cujuqpiam  velificari  cupiat»  caveat  a  diatributionibusy 
sed  rem  integram  utique  extoUat.  Fallit  Sophisma  secundo, 
si  distributio  ea  diatrahatur^  non  aut^oa  simul  obversetur>  aut 
uno.aspectu  visum  feriat.  Itaque  si  florae  in  horto  aliquo  in 
plurea  torulos  distinguantur,  majoris  quantitatia  apeciem  prso* 
bebimtquam  ai  onmea  in  uno  toro  simul  creacerent,  modo  toruli 
illi  oculis  simid  aubjiciantur;  aliter  enim  unio  diatcibutioni  dia* 
tract®  preevalebit.  Sic  reditua  eorum  majores  videntur,  quibua 
pnedia  et  latifundia  aua  yioina  aut  conjuncta  aunt  Nam,  ai 
sparaim  sita  aint,  non  veniunt  tam  facile  aub  aapeotum.  Fallit 
Sophiama  tertio,  propter  dignitatem  unitatia  supra  multitudi- 
nem«  Omnia  enim  compoaitio,  indigentife  in  aingulia  aigniim, 
est  certiiammum ;  ubi  illud  usu  venit, 

Et  qii»  noi>pro6ant  singula,  mnlta  juvanU 

Itaque  Marisd  partea  potiores ;  Martha,  Martha,  attendis  ad 
plurima,  unum  suffidtJ^  Hinc  ilia  fabula  ^sopi  de  vulpe  et 
felL  Jactabat  enim  vulpes  quantas  artes  haberet  et  effugia, 
quibua  se  a  canibus  eriperet;  felis  autem  se  unico  tantum  con-  . 
fidere  auxilio  dixit,  utpote  quse  tenuem  scandendi  facultatem 
haberet;  quod  tamen  reliquis  illis  vulpinis  longe  prasatantius 
prsesidium  fuit:  unde  adagium;  Multa  nocit  vulpes,  sed  felis 
unum  magntarn^    Qiunetiam  in  hujus  fabulse  aignificatione  morali 

>  Ovid.  Sem.  Amor   430.  *  St  Lake,  x.  41,  42. 

•  **  Malta  noylt  vulpes,  sed  echinus  unum  magnum,"  Is  a  proverb  in  Emsmui's 
coaeetkm.     Vide  £r.  Adag.  i.  5.  18. 
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idem  cernitur.     Nun  potenti  et  fido  amico  niti  plus  pnsddii 
habet,  quam  artee  et  astutiaB  complurimas. 

Atque  hflBC  exempli  loco  sufficient.  Superest  autem  nobis  ejus- 
modi  Colorum  numerus  etiam  magnus,  quos  olim  adolescentes 
congessimua;  attamen  sine  illustrationibus  suis  atque  Elenchis ; 
quos  hoc  tempore  cpncinnare  non  vacat  Ideoque  Colores  iUos 
nudos  absque  illustrationibus  suis  (cum  superiores  isti  vestiti 
prodeant)  proponerey  minime  nobis  consentaneum  videtur.  Illud 
interim  monemus;  rem  istam^  qualiscunque  ea  yideri  posdt, 
baud  parvi  judicio  nostro  esse  pretii :  utpote  quse  ex  Philoao- 
phia  Prima,  et  ex  Politica,  et  ex  Rhetorica  participet.  Atque 
de  Signis  Popularibus  sive  Coloribus  Boni  ac  Mali  apparentis, 
tam  Simplicis  quam  Comparati^  hactenus. 

Secunda  Collection  qusB  pertinet  ad  Promptuariam^  et  r&n- 
deratury  ea  est  quam  Cicero  (ut  superius  in  Logica  diximus^) 
innuiti  cum  prascipit^  ut  in  promptu  habeantur  Loci  Com- 
munes^  in  utramque  partem  disputati  et  tractatL  Quales  sunt, 
lYo  verbis  kgi$  et  Pro  sententia  kffis,  &c.  Nos  vero  hoc  prae- 
ceptum  etiam  ad  alia  extendimus ;  ut  non  solum  ad  genus 
Judiciale,  sed  etiam  ad  Deliberativum  et  Demonstrativum  ad- 
hibeatur.  Omnino  hoc  volumus,  Locos  omnes  quorum  frequens 
est  usuB  (sive  ad  probationes  et  refutationes,  sive  ad  suadones 
et  dissuasiones,  sive  ad  laudes  et  vituperia  spectent)  meditatos 
jam  haberi ;  eosque  ultimis  ingenii  viribus,  et  tanquam  improbe 
et  prorsus  pneter  veritatem,  attoUi  et  deprimi.  Modmn  autem 
hujus  collectionisn  tam  ad  usum  quam  ad  brevitatem,  optimum 
fore  censemus,  si  hujusmodi  Loci  contrahantur  in  sententias 
quasdam  acutas  et  concisas  ^ ;  tanquam  glomes  quosdam^  quo- 
rum fila  in  fusiorem  discursum,  cum  res  postulate  expUcari 
possint  Atque  similem  quandam  diligentiam  in  Seneca*  re- 
perimus,  sed  in  hypothesibus  sive  casibus.  Ejus  generis^  cum 
plurimaparatahabeamus;  aliqua  ad  exemplum  proponere  visum 
est.     Ea  autem  Antitheta  Rerum  nominamus.^ 

>  Supr^  p.  634. 

*  The  habit  of  reducing  arguments  Into  this  form  accounts  probaUy  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  Terifying  many  of  Bacon*8  quotations.  The  form  fittest  for  the  promfimtcaim. 
was  the  form  easiest  to  remember  and  most  convenient  to  use.  See  notes  2  and 
3,  p.  686.—/.^. 

'  The  Seneca  here  referred  to  is  M.  Annsus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  uncle  of  L.  Annseus  Seneca,  the  preceptor  of  Nero. 

*  Of  these  Antitheta  many  are  Bacon's  own*  and  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
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Ezempla  Antithetarum. 


L   NOBILITAS. 


Pro. 

Quibiis  yirtuB  a  genere  pe- 
nitus  insita  est^  ii  jam  non 
mall  esse  Bolunt^  sed  ne- 
queimt. 

Nobilitas  laurea^  qua  tern- 
pus  homines  coronat. 

Antiquitatem  etiam  in  mo- 
numentis  mortuis  yeneramur; 
quanto  magis  in  yivis? 

Si  nobilitatem  familiarum 
contemnas^  quae  tandem  erit 
differentia  inter  sobolem  ho- 
miminn  et  brutorum  ? 

Nobilitas  virtutem  invidise 
subducit3  gratis  tradit. 


Cantr€u 

Raro  ex  virtute  nobilitas; 
rarius  ex  nobilitate  virtus, 

Nobiles  majorum  depreca- 
done  ad  veniam  ssepius  utun- 
tur,  quam  suffiragatione  ad 
honores. 

Tanta  solet  esse  industria 
hominum  novoriim,  ut  nobi- 
les prffi  illis  tanquam  statuae 
yideantur. 

Nobiles  in  stadio  respe- 
ctant  nimis  ssepe ;  quod  mali 
cursoris  est. 


II.  Forma. 


Can. 

Virtus,  ut  gemma  nobilis, 
melius  inseritur  sine  multo 
auro  et  omatu. 

Quod  Testis  lauta  deformi, 
hoc  forma  improbo. 

Similiter  plerunque  leyes 
sunt  quos  forma  omat  ,et 
quos  movet. 


Fro. 

Deformes  naturam  ulcisci 
sclent. 

Et  virtus  nil  aliud  quam 
interna  forma ;  et  forma,  nil 
aliud  quam  externa  virtus. 

Deformes  se  a  contemptu 
per  malitiam  utique  suam 
vindicare  cupiunt. 

Forma  virtutes  splendere 
f acit,  vitia  rubere. 

III.  JirVENTUS. 

Pro.  Cofu 

Primffi  cogitationes,  et  jip-  Juventus  poenitenlisd   cam- 

venum  consiHa,  plus  habent  e  pus. 

nxunine.  Ingenitus  est  juvenibus  se- 

his  writings;  others  ire  doubtiess  quotations,  of  which  I  shall  mention  some,  though 
many  more  might  probably  be  easily  pointed  out  [A  great  many  of  theiu  will  be 
found  in  the  Et$ay$,  —  /.  S,] 


VOL.  I. 
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Senes  sibi  sapiunt  magis, 
aliifl  et  reipublicae  minus. 

Si  conspici  daretur,  magis 
deformat  animos  quam  cor- 
pora senectus. 

Senes  omnia  melnunt,  pree- 
ter  Deoa. 

IV.  Valbtdixx 
Ptq. 

Cura  Yaletudinia  animnm 
humilem  facit  et  cttrpori  snp- 
plicem. 

Corpus  sanwn  hospes  anims 
est ;  «gnim»  eigastalarius. 

Nil  tarn  aummas  actionum 
promoYet,  quam  prospera  yale- 
tudo;  at  oontra  infirma  feri- 
atur  nlmia. 


nilis  authoritatifi  contemptus; 
ut  quisque  suo  periculo  sapiat* 

Tempusy  ad  qu»  conailia 
non  advocatur,  nee  rata  habet. 

Senibus  Veneres  mutantur 
in  Gratias.' 


Saepe  conyalescere  est  siepe 
juvenescere. 

Ezcusatio  yaletudinis  poly- 
chresta;  ad  qnam  etiam  sani 
eonftigimus. 

Nimis  arcto  foedere  corpus 
anime  jungit  sanitasi 

Et  lectns  magna  imperia 
administrayity  et  lectica  ma- 
gnos  exercitus. 

V.  Uxor  et  Libebi. 

Con. 

Qui  uxorem  duxit  et  libe- 
ros  suscepit,  obsides  fortunas 
dedit 

Generare  et  liberie  bumana 
sunt ;  creare  et  opera,  divina. 

Brutomm  stemitaa  soboles; 
Virorum,  fama^  merita>  et  in- 
stituta. 

(Economic®  rationes  publi- 
cas  plerunque  evertunt. 

Aliquibus  fortuna  Friami 
placuit,  qui  suis  omnibus  su- 
peretes  fuit.' 


Pro, 

Charitas  reipublic®  incipit  a 
familia. 

Uxor  et  liberi  disoiplina 
quflddam  bumanitatis;  at  ooe- 
libes  tetrici  et  severi. 

OcelibatuB  et  orbitas  ad  nil 
aliud  conferunt,  quam  ad  fh- 
gam. 

Mortii  sacrifioat;  qui  liberos 
non  procreat. 

Csetera  foelices^  in  liberis 
fere  infortunati  sunt;  ne  di- 
vinsB  sorti  nimium  apprqpin- 
quent  bominea.' 

>  This  idea  has  been  ezpreased  In  a  different  form  Xsj  Mr.  Mllnet  t  -^ 
"  On  tliat  deep  retiring  sliore 
Frequent  pearb  of  beauty  lie ; 
Where  the  panion-waTes  of  yore 
Fteroely  beat  and  mounted  Ugh.* 
*  This  aeems  to  me  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument;  but 
If  it  be  rightly  placed  where  it  is,  ft  must  mean  that  to  be  happy  in  his  children  is 
happiness  too  great  for  a  roan,  unless  it  be  balanced  by  misfortune  In  other  wayn— V.  5t 


The  allusion  is  to  Tiberius. 
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Pro. 

Divitiaa  contemnunt,  qui 
desperant. 

Invidia  divitiarum  virtutem 
effecit  deam. 

Dum  philoBophi  dubitant 
utrum  ad  virtutem  an  volu- 
ptatem  omnia  sint  referenda^ 
coUige  instrumenta  utriusque. 

Virtus  per  divitias  vertitur 
in  commune  bonum. 

CsBtera  bona  provincialem 
habent  administrationem^  di- 
TitisB  8oke  generalem. 


Con. 
Divitiarum    magnarum   vel 
custodia    est,   vel    dispensatio 
qussdam,  vel  fama  ;  at  nullus 

UBU8. 

Annon  vides  lapillis  et  id 
genus  deliciis  fingi  pretia,  ut 
possit  esse  aliquis  magnarum 
divitiarum  usus  ? 

Multi  dum  divitiis  suis 
omnia  venalia  fore  credide- 
runt,  ipsi  in  primis  venerunt 

Non  aliud  divitias  dixerim, 
quam  impedimenta  virtutis ; 
nam  virtuli  et  necessarias  sunt, 
et  graves. 

Divitiae  bona  ancilla,  pessima 
domina. 


Vn.  HONORES. 


Pro. 

Honores  non  tyrannorum 
(ut  loquuntur),  sed  Provi- 
dentiiB  Divinse  calculi  sunt. 

Honores  facitmt  et  virtutes 
et  vitia  conspicua;  itaque  illas 
provocant,  hsec  refraenant 

Non  novit  quispiam  quan- 
tum in  virtutb  cursu  profe- 
cerit,  nisi  honores  ei  campum 
pr»beant  apertum. 

Virtutis,  ut  rerum  aliarum, 
rapidus  motus  est  ad  locum, 
placidus  in  loco;  est  autem 
virtutis  locus  honos. 

Vin.  Impbbia. 
Pro.  Can. 

Foelicitate  finii,  magnum  Quam  miserum  habere  nil 
bonum  est;  sed  eam  et  aliis  fere  quod  appetas,  infinita 
impertiri  posse,  adhuc  majus.       quae  metuas. 
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Con. 

Dum  honores  appetimus 
libertatem  exuimus. 

Honores  dant  fere  potesta- 
tem  earum  rerum,  quas  optima 
conditio  est  nolle,  proxima 
non  posse. 

Honorum  ascensus  arduus, 
statio  lubrica,  regressus  prao- 
ceps. 

Qui  in  honore  sunt,  vulgi 
opinionem  mutuentur  oportet, 
ut  seipsos  beatos  putent 
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Qui  in  imperiis  sunt,  similes 
sunt  corporibus  coelestibus^ 
quae  magnam  venerationem 
iiabent,  requiem  nullam.^ 

Nemo  humans  sortis  ad 
Deorum  convivia  admittitur, 
nisi  ad  ludibrium. 


Reges  non  hominum  instar 
sed  astronun  sunt ;  nam  et  in 
singulos  et  in  tempora  ipsa 
magnum  habent  infiuxum. 

Qui  Dei  vices  gerunt,  iis 
resistere  non  tantum  Isesas 
majestatis  crimen  est,  sed  the- 
omachia  qua^danu 

IX.  Laus,  Existimatio. 
Pro. 

Virtutis  radii  reflexi  laudes. 

Laus  honor  is  est,  ad  quern 
liberia  suflfragiis  pervenitur. 

Honores  a  diversis  politiis 
conferuntur;  sed  laudes  ubique 
sunt  libertatis. 

Vox  populi  habet  aliquid 
divinum.  Nam  quomodo  aliter 
tot  capita  in  unum  conspirare 
possint  ?  * 

Ne  mireris,  si  vulgus  verius 
loquatur  quam  honoratiores ; 
quia  eliam*  tutius  loquitur. 

X.  Natuba. 
Pro. 

Consuetudinis  prc^essus 
est  arithmeticus ;  naturae  geo- 
metricus. 

Ut  in  rebuspublicis  se  ha- 
bent leges  communes  erga 
consuetudines,  eodem  modo 
in  singulis  se  habet  natura 
ad  consuetudinem. 

Consuetudo  contra  natu- 
ram,  quasi  tyrannis  qusedam 
est ;  et  cito  ac  levi  occasione 
corruit. 

I  >  "  £x  quo  w  Cssar  orbi  terranim  dedicavit,  sibi  eripult ;  et  sideniin  modo»  qus 
irrequleta  seiQper  cunos  suos  expUcant,  nunquam  ilU  licet  nee  suhslitere  nee  quioquam 
suum  facere."  —  Senee,  ConsoL  ad  Polyb,  c.  26. 

*  ^^H'V  *'  oihis  vi^iratf  dw6Wvrai  fivriva  -roKXoi 

^aol  <fniMi^ov<n  •  04os  yv  rh  iari  ical  at-Hj.  'Hesiod,  Op.  et  DUt,  t.  683 


Con. 

Fama  deterior  judex  quam 
nuncia. 

Quid  viro  bono  cum  saliira 
vulgi? 

Fama,  veluti  fluvius,  levia 
attollit,  solida  mei^t. 

Infimarum  yirtutum  apud 
vulgus  laus  est;  mediarum 
admiratio ;  supremarum  sensua 
nuUus. 

Laus  magis  ex  ostentatione 
qunm  ex  merito,  et  ventosis 
magis  accedit  quam  realibus. 


Con. 

Cogitamus  secundum  na- 
turam ;  loquimur  secundum 
prsecepta;  sed  agimus  secun- 
dum consuetudinem. 

Natura  pedantius  quidam 
est ;  consuetudo  magistratus. 
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XL    FOBTUNA. 

Pro. 

Virtutes  apertffi  laudes  pa- 
riunt,  occultae  fortunas. 

Virtutes  officiorum  laudes 
pariunt^  facultatum  fortunas. 

Fortuna  veluti  Gkilaxia ; 
hoc  est,  nodus  quarundam 
obscurarum  virtutum,  sine  no- 
mine. 

Fortuna  saltern  ob  filias 
suas  honoranda  est;  Confi- 
dentiam  scilicet,  et  Authori- 
tatem. 

Xn.  VriA. 
Pro. 

Absurdum  est  accidentia 
YitiB  magis  amare,  quam  vitam 
ipsam. 

Prs&stat  ad  omnia,  etiam  ad 
virtutem,  curriculum  longum 
quam  breve. 

Absque  spatiis  vitse  ma- 
joribus,  nee  perficere  datur, 
nee  perdiscere,  nee  poenitere. 


Con. 

Stultitia  unius,  fortuna  al- 
terius. 

In  fortuna  illud  praBcipue 
laudaverim,  quod  cum  non 
eligat,  non  tueatur. 

Viri  magni,  dum  invidiam 
virtutum  suarum  declinarunt, 
inter  fortunse  cultores  reperti 
sunt. 


Con. 

Philosophi,  dum  tantum 
apparatum  adversus  mortem 
coUigunt,  ipsam  magis  timen- 
dam  effecerunt. 

Mortem  homines  timent, 
quia  nesciunt;  ut  pueri  te- 
nebras. 

Non  invenias  inter  hu- 
manos  affectum  tam  pusillum, 
qui  si  intendatur  pauIo  vehe- 
mentius  non  mortis  metum 
superet. 

Mori  velle  non  tantum  for- 
tis,  aut  miser,  aut  prudens,  sed 
etiam  fastidiosus  potest.^ 


XIII.    SUPERSTITIO. 

Pro. 

Qui  zelo  peccant  non  pro- 
band!, sed  tamen  amandi  sunt. 

Mediocritates  moralibus  de- 
bentur,  extremitates  divinis. 


Con. 
Ut  simi»    similitude    cum 
homine    deformitatem    addit, 
ita  superstitioni  similitude  cum 
religione* 


'  «  Mori  Telle,  non  tantum  prudens  et  fortis,  sed  etiam  fiistidioeus  potest"  «-  Sentca, 
Ep.  77. 
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Superstitio8U8  religio8us.de- 
signatus. 

Fabulosiasima  qusqae  por- 
tenta  cujusvis  religionis  <ntiu8 
crediderim,  quam  hiec  omnia 
sine  nomine  fierL 


Quale  odium  est  aflPectationis 
in  civilibufly  tale  superstitionis 
in  diTinis. 

Pnestat  nullam  habere  de 
Diis  opinionem,  quam  eonta- 
melioBam. 

Non  Epicuri  scholar  sed 
Stoa,  veteres  respublicas  per- 
torbaTit 

Non  cadit  in  mentem  hu- 
manam^  ut  sit  merus  adieista 
dogmate;  fled  magni  hypo- 
ditn  0unt  Teri  atheistSj  qui 
eacra  perpetuo  oontreefant, 
aed  nunquam  yerentur. 


XIY.     SUPSBBU. 

Pro. 

Superbia  etiam  vitiis  in- 
eociabilis;  atque  ut  venenum 
veneno,  ita  hand  pauca  vitia 
superbia  expelluntur. 

FaciliB3  etiam  alienis  vitiis 
obnoxius  est;  superbus  tan- 
tum  Buis. 

Superbia,  si  ab  aliorum 
contemptu  ad  sui  contemptum 
ascendet,  fiet  demum  philo- 
sophia. 

XV.   iNOiUTrnTDO. 
Pro. 

Crimen  ingrati  animi  nil 
aliud  estj  quam  perspioaoia 
quaedam  in  causam  benefieii 
collati.^ 

Dum  grati  erga  quosdam 
esse  YolumuB^  neo  cieteris  jus- 
titiam  praastamus,  nee  nobis 
ipsis  libertatem. 


CiM. 

Hedera  virtutum  ac  bono- 
rum  omnium  superbia. 

C»tera  vitia  virtutibus  tan- 
tum  eontraria;  superbia  sola 
contagiosa. 

Superbia  optima  vitioruia 
conditione  caret,  id  estylate- 
bris. 

Superbus,  cum  cssteros  con- 
temnit,  se  interim  negligit 


Con* 

Crimen  ingrati  animi  non 
suppliciis  coercetur,  sed  Funis 
permittitur. 

Arctiora  sunt  vincola  be- 
neficiorum  quam  officiorum; 
quare,  qui  ingratus,  injustus, 
et  omnia. 

Ea    est    conditio  humana: 


'  This  sentence  Is  more,  I  think,  in  the 
Bacon's  writings. 


manner  of  Bochefoucaald  than  any  otiicr  la 
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Beneficii  gratia  eo  minue 
reddenda  est,  quod  de  pretio 
non  constat 


nemo  tarn  publica  fortuna  na- 
tus  est^  quin  privat®  et  gra- 
tise  et  yindictte  se  onmino 
debeat 


XVI.  iNvmiA. 


Pro. 

Naturale  est  exprobrationem 
fortuns  sus  odisse. 

Invidia  in  rebuspublicis  tan- 
quam  salubris  ostracismus. 


Cofu 
festos 


dies 


non 


Invidia 
agit 

Nemo  yirtuti  invidiam  re- 
conciliaverit  pr»ter  mortem. 

Invidia    virtutes    laboribns 
exercet>  ut  Juno  Herculem. 


XVn.  Impddicitu. 
Pro. 

Zelotypise  debetur,  quod 
castitas  sit  facta  virtus. 

Multa  tristitia  opus  e8t> 
ut  quifl  Venerem  rem  seriam 
putet. 

Quid  vel  diataB  partem^  vel 
munditisB  speciem,  vel  super- 
bisB  filiam,  inter  virtutes  col- 
locas? 

Amorum,  ut  avium  silve- 
etrium^  nulla  proprietas  est^ 
sed  jus  possessione  trans- 
fertur. 

XVin.   CnuDELrrAS. 
Pro. 

Nulla  virtutimi  tam  ssepe 
rea  est^  quam  dementia. 

Crudelitas^  si  a  vindicta  est) 
justitiaest;  si  a  periculo,  pru- 
dentia. 

Qui  misericordiam  inimico 
impertit)  sibi  denegat. 

Non  ssepius  phlebotomi» 
necessarisB  sunt  in  curationi- 
buS)  quam  csedes  in  civHi- 
bus. 

TT  4 


Con. 

Pessima  Circes  transforma- 
tio  impudicitia. 

Impudicus  prorsus  reveren- 
tiam  sui  perdidit;  quod  fr®- 
num  est  omnium  vitiorum. 

OmneS)  ut  PariS)  qui  formsB 
optionem  faciunt^  prudentise 
et  potentie  jacturam  faciunt. 

In  veritatem  non  vulga- 
rem  incidit  Alexander^  cum 
Sonmum  et  Venerem  mortb 
arrhabones  esse  dixit. 


Con. 

Caedibus  grassari,  aut  ferte 
aut  FuriflB  est. 

Cmdelitas  viro  bono  semper 
febulosa  esse  videtur,  et  fictio 
trogica. 
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XIX.  Globia  Vana. 


Pro. 

Qui  suas  laudes  appetit, 
aliorum  simul  appetit  utili- 
tates. 

Qui  tarn  sobriua  est  iit 
nihil  alienum  curet»  vereor  ne 
et  publica  aliena  putet. 

Ingenia  in  quibus  aliquid 
inane  est,  facilius  curam  rei- 
publicae  recipiunt. 


Conm 
Gloriosi    semper    factiosi, 

mendaces,  mobiles,  nimiL 
Thraso  Gnathonis  prseda.* 
Turpe  est  proco  sollidtare 

ancillam;   est  autem  yirtutis 

ancilla  laus. 


XX.  JusTinA. 


Pro. 

Imperia  et  politis  justatisB 
tantum  additamenta  sunt;  si 
enim  jnstitia  aliter  possit 
exerceri,  illis  minime  fuerit 
opus. 

Justiti»  debetnr,  quod 
homo  homini  sit  Deus,  non 
lupus. 

Justitia  etsi  vitia  tollere 
non  possit,  tamen  hoc  efficit 
ut  non  Isdant 


Con. 

Si  hoc  est  justum  esse,  quic 
tibi  fieri  nolis  ea  alteri  non 
facere,  dementia  demum  jus- 
titia  est. 

Si  suum  cuique  tribuendum 
est,  certe  et  venia  bumani- 
tati. 

Quid  mihi  »quitatem  narras, 
cum  sapienti  omnia  ina&quaUa 
sint?* 

Considera  qualis  reorum 
conditio  fuerit  apud  Bomanos, 
et  pronuncia  justiliam  e  re- 
publica  non  esse. 

Vulgaris  ista  justitia  politi- 
arum,  philosophus  in  aula; 
hoc  est,  facit  tantum  ad  re- 
verentiam  imperantium. 


>  The  allutton  is  to  Uie  EwmAut  of  Terence. 

*  [So  in  the  original  edition ;  but]  the  sense  requires  inmqmdia  to  be  replMcd  by 
oquaHa.  There  is  no  colour  for  the  assertion  that  to  the  wise  man  all  things  are  nn- 
equal ;  but  the  Stoics,  teaching  that,  ezeept  the  distinction  between  right  and  wnm^ 
everything  is  to  the  wise  man  a  matter  of  indifference,  went  on  to  maintain  that  he 
could  suffer  wrong  from  no  man,  because  no  change  of  outward  circumstance  conid  in 
any  degree  affect  his  inward  and  essential  happiness.  There  is  a  treatise  by  Seneca, 
of  which  the  title  is  In  Sapiemtem  turn  cadere  Infuriam,  in  which  tliis  doctrine  Is  tau^t. 
So  ^  as  the  wise  man  was  concerned,  the  difference  between  justice  and  Injustice  was 
of  no  moment  whatever,  —  a  view  which  shows  how  strongly  Stoicism  tended  to  isolate 
each  of  its  disciples  firom  the  rest  of  mankind.  Even  in  Plato  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing may  be  observed.     Cf  the  words  asciibed  to  Socrates  in  the  Jpok^:  ifii  /Ur  yitp 
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Pro. 

Nil  terribile  nisi  ipse  timor. 

Nil  aut  in  voluptate  so- 
lidum  aut  in  virtute  muni- 
turn,  ubi  timor  infestat. 

Qui  pericula  apertis  ocuKs 
intuetur  ut  excipiat,  advertit 
et  ut  evitet. 

Caeterae  virtutes  nos  a  do- 
minatu  liberant  vitiorum ;  for- 
titudo  sola  a  dominatu  for- 
tunsB. 

XXTL  Temperantia, 
Bro. 

Eadem  fere  vis  abstinendi 
et  sustinendi. 

Uniformitates^  concordise^ 
et  mensurse  motuum  coelestia 
sunt^  et  characteres  aBtemi- 
tatis. 

Temperantia,  velut  frigora 
salubria^  animi  vires  colligit 
et  firmat. 

Exquisiti  et  vagi  sensus 
narcoticis  indigent;  similiter 
etaffectoB. 


XXL    FORTITUDO. 

Con. 

Praeclara  virtus,  velle  perire 
ut  perdas. 

Praeclara  virtus,  quam  etiam 
ebrietas  inducit. 

Vitae  suae  prodigus,  aliense 
periculosus. 

Virtus  ferreae  aetatis  forti- 
tudo. 


Con. 

Negativae  istae  virtutes  non 
placent ;  nam  innocentiam 
prasstant,  non  merita. 

Languet  mens  quae  exces- 
sibus  caret 

Amo  virtutes  quae  excel- 
lentiam  actionis  inducunt,  non 
hebetudinem  passlonis. 

Cum  consonantes  animi 
motus  ponis,  paucos  ponis; 
nam  pauperis  est,  numerare 
pecus. 

Ista  Non  uti  ut  non  appetas  ; 
Non  appetere  ut  non  timeas ; 
pusiUanimi  sunt  et  diffidentis. 


XXm.    CONSTANTIA. 


Pro. 

Basis  virtutum  constantia. 

Miser  est,  qui  qualis  ipse 
futurus  sit  non  novit. 

Imbecillitas  humani  judicii 
rebus  ipsis  constare  non  po- 
test; quare  saltem  sibi  con- 
stet. 

Etiam  vitiis  decus  aspirat 
constantia. 

Si    ad   fortunae    inconstan- 


Con. 

Constantia,  ut  janitrix  mo- 
rosa,  multa  utilia  indicia  abi- 
git. 

^quum  est  ut  constantia 
res  adversas  bene  toleret ;  nam 
fere  inducit. 

Stultitia  brevissima  optima* 
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tiam  accedat  etiam  inconstan- 
tia  mentis,  in  quantis  tenebris 
vivitur  J 

Fortuna  tanquam  Prote^ 
110,  A  per&ereres,  ad  fonnam 
redit. 

XXIY.  Magkakimitas. 
Pro. 

Si  animuB  «emd  genetx)8oe 
finee  optaverit,  statim  noil  mo- 
do  virtates  circumstant,  aed  et 
numina. 

Virtates  ex  habita  ant  pr»- 
ceptis,  gregales  sunt;  ex  fine, 
heroics. 


Can. 
Magnanimitas 
poetica. 


est     Yirtiis 


Pto. 

Ea  denmm  volnptas  est  se- 
cimdum  nataram,  cujns  non 
est  satietas. 

Dulcissimas  prospectus  in 
errores  aliorum  subjacentes. 

Quam  bonum  est  orbes 
mentis  habere  concentricos 
universe ! 

Omnes  affectus  pravi  falsas 
a^timationes  sunt ;  atque  ea- 
dem  sunt  bonitas  et  Veritas. 


(yONTBHPLATIO. 

Can. 

Contemplatio,  speciosa  in- 
ertia. 

Bene  cogitare  non  multo 
mefius  est,  quam  bene  somni- 
are. 

Orbem  Numen  curat,  tu 
patriam. 

Vir  politicus  etiam  contem- 
plationes  sent 


XXVL 

Pro. 

Si  de  rebus  minutis  libri 
scripti  forent,  vix  ullus  esset 
experientie  usus. 

Lectio  est  conversatio  cum 
prudentibus;  actio  fere  cum 
fftultis. 

Non  inutiles  Sciential  ex- 
ifftimand»  sunt,  quarum  in 
se  nullus  est  usus,  si  ingenia 
acuant  et  ordinent. 


LiTERJC 

Can.  ^ 

In  Acadellii&  discimt  ere- 
det«. 

Quid  tmquom  Ard  docuit 
tempestivtim  iLrtis  Qsam? 

Sapere  ex  r^ula  et  ex 
experientia,  i^ne  contmria; 
rationes  sunt;  ut  qui  alteri 
assuefactus  sit,  ad  alteram  sit 
mepttis. 
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XXVIL 
Pro. 
Opportuna    prudentia    non 
est,  quad  celeris  non  est. 

Qui  cito  emit,  cito  errorem 
emendat. 

Qui  ex  composito  et  non 
obiter  prudens  est^  nil  magni 
facit. 


Artis  ssepissime  ineptus  usus 
est,  ne  sit  nullus. 

Hoc  fere  omnes  Academici 
habent,  ut  ex  qualibet  re  sole- 
ant  agnoscere  quod  sciant,  et 
non  addiscere  quod  nesciant. 

FftOMPTITUDa 

Cm. 

Prudentia  non  alte  petitnr, 
quse  presto  est 

Prudentia,  ut  vestis,  levis 
quas  expedita. 

Cujus  consilia  non  maturat 
deliberatio,  nee  prudentiam 
fl9tas. 

Qu8B  ad  breve  tempus  ex- 
cogitantur,  ad  breve  tempus 
placent 


XXVni,  Tacitubnitas  nc  Siorbtm. 


Pro. 

Tacitumo  nil  reticetur ;  quia 
omnia  tuto  communicantur. 

Qui  fieu^ile  loquitur  quae  scit, 
loquitur  et  qu8B  nescit. 

Secretis  etiam  mysteria  de- 
benture 


Can. 

Yaiietas  morum  optime  ani- 
mum  coUocat  in  secreto. 

Tacitumitas  confessoris  vir- 
tus. 

Tacitumo  omnia  reticentur ; 
quia  silentium  rependitur. 

TeetttB,  ignoto  proximus. 


XXIX.  Faciutas. 


Pro. 

Amo  virum  alieno  affectui 
obnoxium,  sed  tamen  judicium 
ab  obsequio  revocantem. 

Flexibilem  esse,  ad  naturam 
auri  proxime  accedit. 


Cofu 

Facilitas,  judidi  quaedam  in- 
epta  privatio. 

FaciUum  beneficia,  debita 
videntur ;  negationes,  injuria^. 

Sibi  gratiam  habet,  qui  a 
facili  aliquid  impetrat. 

Facilem  omnes  difficultates 
premunt,  nam  omnibus  se  im- 
plicat. 

Facilis  fere  se  recipit  cum 
pudore. 
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XXX.  POPULARITAS. 


FhK 

Prodentibus  eadem  fere  pla- 
cent;  at  stultomm  yarietati 
occurrere,  prudentie  est. 
Colere  populamy  est  coIL 
Qui  ipd  magni  yiri  sunt, 
nemmem  unum  fere  liabent 
quern  vereantur,  sed  popu- 
lum. 


Coiu 

Qni  Talde  cum  stultis  oon- 
gruit^  ipse  suspectus  esse  po- 
test 

Qui  turbse  placet^  fere  et 
turbas  miscet. 

Nil  moderatum  yulgo  gra- 
tum  est 

Infima  assentatio  est  assen- 
tatio  vulgi« 


XXXI.  LOQUACITAS. 

CON. 

Silentium  verbis  et  gratiam 
addit  et  auctoritatem. 

Silentium,  veluti  sonmus 
quidam,  alit  prudentiam. 

Silentium  fennentalio  cogi- 
tationum. 

Stilus  prudentiie  silentium. 

Silentium  ambit  veritatem. 


JVo. 

Qui  silet,  aut  alios  babet 
pro  suspectis  aut  suspectus 
est  ipse  sibL 

Custodiflo  omnes  infoelices, 
miserrima  silentii. 

Silentium,  stultorum  virtus. 
Itaque  recte  ille  silentit  Si 
prudens  es,  stultus  es ;  si  stul- 
tus,  prudens.^ 

Silentium,  veluti  nox,  in- 
sidiis  opportunum. 

Cogitationes  in  profluente 
saniftsimiB. 

Silentium,  solitudinis  genus. 

Opinion!  se  venditat,  qui 
silet 

Silentium  nee  pravas  cogi- 
tationes egerit,  nee  bonas  dis- 
tribuit 

XXX  IT.   DlSSIMULATIO. 

Pro.  Con. 

Dissimulatio    compendiaria         Cum  cogitare  secundum  re- 

sapientia.  rum  veritatem  non  possimus, 

Non  idem  dicere,  sed  idem  at  loquamur  secundum  cogita- 

spectare,  debemus.  tionem. 

*  This  sarcasm  is  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Plutarch  to  Tbeophrastna,  the 
author  of  the  Characten  (which  form  the  foundation  of  thoae  of  La  Bruyere)  and  of 
many  other  works.  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Simonides.  Bacon  seems  to  have  taken 
it  from  Flutarch. 
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Etiam  in  animo  deformis 
nuditas. 

Dissimulatio  et  decori  est, 
et  prsesidlo. 

Sepes  consiliorum  dissimu- 
latio. 

Aliqui  bono  suo  falluntur. 

Qui  indissimulanter  omnia 
agit,  seque  decipit;  nam  plu- 
rimi  aut  non  capiunt  aut  non 
credunt. 

Indissimulatio  nihil  aliud, 
quam  animi  impotentia. 

XXXIII. 

Pro. 

Docet  improbare  qui  vere- 
cundatur. 

Quod  actio  oratori,  id  auda- 
cia  viro  civili ;  primum,  secun- 
dum, tertiiun. 

Confitentem  verecundiam 
amo,  accusantem  odi. 

Confidentia  morum  animos 
promptius  sociat. 

Placet  obscurus  vultus,  et 
perspicua  oratio. 

XXXIV.    CiEBEMONLfi, 

Pro. 

Vultus  et  gestus  decora  mo- 
deratio,  verum  condimcntum 
virtutis. 

Si  et  in  verbis  vulgo  pare- 
mus,  quidni  in  habitu  et  ge- 
stu? 

Qui  in  levibus  et  quotidiana 
consuetudine  decus  non  reti- 
net,  sit  licet  vir  magnus,  noris 


Quibus  artes  civiles  supra 
captum  ingenii  sunt,  iis  dissi- 
mulatio pro  prudentia  erit 

Qui  dissimulat,  prascipuo  ad 
agendum  instrumento  se  pri- 
vat,  i.  e.  fide. 

Dissimulatio  dissimulatio- 
nem  invitat. 

Qui  dissimulat,  liber  non 
est. 


AUDACIA.. 

Con. 

Audacia  stultitisB  viator. 

Inverecundia  inutilis  nisi  ad 
imposturam. 

Confidentia  stultorum  im- 
peratrix,  prudentium  scurra. 

Audacia  est  stupor  quidam 
sensus,  cum  malitia  voluntatis. 


PlTNTOSS    ApPECTATIO. 

Con. 

Quid  deformius,  quam  sce- 
nam  in  vitam  transferre  ? 

Ex  ingenuitate  decorum,  ex 
arte  odium. 

Magis  placent  cerussatas 
buccae  et  calamistrata  coma, 
quam  cerussati  et  calamistrati 
mores. 

Qui  animum  ad  tam  exiles 


*  This  word  to  clearly  a  mere  glosg,  being  the  English,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  of  that 
which  precedes  it  A  little  further  on  Bacon  uses  the  word  "  punctus  '*  as  a  T^atin 
version  of  **  punto ; "  and  the  text  might  be  corrcL-ted  by  subi-tituting  puncti  for  pimtox. 
But  I  should  prefer  to  omit  this  word  altogether. 
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tamen  hunc  tantum  certis  bo- 
na sapere. 

Virtufl  et  prudentia,  sme 
punctifl,  relut  peregrixuD  lin- 
gaa9  sunt;  nam  vulgo  non  in- 
telliguntur. 

Qui  Tiilgi  senBom  per  con- 
gruitatem  non  noYit,  is  si  nee 
per  observationem  noverit, 
omnium  stultissimud  est 

Puncti,  translatio  sunt  yir- 
tutis  in  linguam  vemaculanL 

XXXV, 

Pro. 

Oratorum  ara  jocus. 

Qui  in  omnibus  modestum 
leporem  miscet^  libertatem  ani- 
mi  retinet 

Bes  est  supra  opinionem 
politica,  facile  transire  a  joco 
ad  serium,  a  serio  ad  jocum. 

Veritatis  alias  non  per  ven- 
tures 8»pe  vehiculum  jocus. 


obserrationes  applicat,  magme 
co^tationis  capaz  non  est 

Affeotatio,  ingenuitatis  pu- 
tredo  lucens.^ 


XXXVI. 

Piro. 

Annon  yides  omnes  se  qu»^ 
rereP  At  amans  solus  se  in- 
venit. 

Non  est  melior  ordinatio 
animij  quam  ex  imperio  affectus 
alicujus  insignia 

Qui  sapit^  desiderium  quad- 
rat; nam  qui  non  aliquid  in-* 


JOGL 

Can. 

Istos  deformitatum  ac  oon- 
dnnitatum  aueupes,  quis  non 
contemnat  ? 

Rerum  magnitudinem  eluere 
J06O9  improbum  artificium  est 

Jocos  tum  Gonffldera,  cum 
risu  destituti  sunt 

Faced  isti  fere  non  pene- 
trant ultra  superficiem  rerom, 
ubi  joci  sedes  est 

Ubi  jocus  ad  seria  momenti 
aliquid  habet,  ibi  levitas  pne- 
rilisest 

Amos. 

Con. 

Amori  multum  debet  soena, 
nihil  vita. 

Nil  tam  varii  nominis  est 
quam  amor;  nam  res  aut  tam 
stulta  est  ut  se  nesciat,  aut 
tam  turpis  ut  se  fuco  condat 

Odi  istos  Mono-Phionti- 
sta& 


*  The  same  ima^  occurs  to  Ralegh's  Lyt : 

"  Go  tell  the  Court  it  glows 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood." 
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signiter  appetite  ei  omnia  in- 
grata  sunt  et  tsedio  plena.  ^ 

Quidni  in  imitate  acquieecat 
unu8? 

XXX  vn. 

Eadem  facit  amicitia  qn» 
fortitudoj  Bed  suavius. 

Suave  oondimentum  omni- 
um bonorum  amicitia. 

Peeeima  solitudo,  non  yeras 
habere  amicitias. 

Digna  mal»  fidei  ultio^  ami- 
citils  priyari. 

xxxvm. 

Pro. 

Adulatio  magifi  ex  more^ 
quam  ex  malitia. 

Liaudando  instituere^  semper 
formula  fuit  debita  potentio- 
ribus* 


Angusta  admodum  contem- 
platio  amor. 


Amicitia. 

CoHm 

Qui  amicitias  arctas  copulat, 
noyas  necessitates  sibi  impo- 
nit. 

Animi  imbecilli  est^  partiri 
fortunam* 


AjDtnLATia 

Cmu 

Adulatio  stilus  seryorum. 

Adulatio  calx  yitiorum. 

Adulatio  auoupii  illud  ge- 
nus, quod  similitudine  yocis 
ayes  fallit. 

Adulationis  deformitas  co- 
mica,  nocumentum  tragicum. 

Auribus  mederi  difficilli- 
mum. 

XXXIX    ViNDICTA. 

Con. 

Qui  injuriam  fecit,  princi- 
pium  malo  dedit ;  qui  reddidit^ 
modum  abstulit. 

y indicta,  quo  magis  natura- 
lis,  eo  magis  coercenda. 

Qui  facile  injuriam  reddit» 
is  fortasse  tempore,  non  volun- 
tate,  posterior  erat. 

iNNOyATIO. 

Pro.  Con. 

Omnis  medicina  innoyatio.  Noyi  partus  deformes  sunt. 

>  **  Qui  nolet  flerl  desidiosus,  amet**  Ov.  Amoreg,  1.  9.  46. 

This  it  one  of  the  lines  contained  in  BacoD*s  Promvs.  —  J-  S, 


Pro. 

Vindicta  priyata,  justitia 
agrestis. 

Qui  yim  rependit,  legem 
tantum  yiolat,  non  hominem, 

Utilis  metus  ultionis  pri- 
vate ;  nam  l^es  nimium  saape 
donqiimt. 

XL. 
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Qui  nova  remedia  fagity 
nova  mala  opperitur. 

Novator  maximua  tempuB: 
quidni  igitur  tempus  imite- 
mur? 

Exempla  remota,  inepta 
sunt;  recentia^  corrupta  et 
ambitioea. 

Itnpeiitis  et  contentiosis 
permitte,  ut  ad  exempla  res 
agant. 

Sicut  qui  nobilitatem  in  fa- 
miliam  introducunt  digniores 
fere  sunt  posteris ;  ita  novati- 
ones  rerum  plerunque  prse- 
stant  iis  qusB  ad  exempla  fi- 
unt. 

Morosa  morum  retentio  res 
turbulenta  est^  aeque  ac  novi- 
tas. 

Cum  per  se  res  mutentur  in 
deterius^  si  consilio  in  melius 
non  mutentur^  quis  finis  erit 
mall? 

Moris  serviy  temporis  ludi- 
bria. 

XLL 
JVo. 

Fortuna  multa  festinanti 
vendit,  quibus  morantem  do- 
nat. 

Dum  initia  rerum  amplecti 
properamus^  imibras  prensa- 
mus. 

Fluctuantibus  rebus  adver- 
tendum^  inclinantibus  agen- 
dum. 

Prima  actionum  Argo  com- 
mittenda  6unt>  extrema  Bri- 
areo. 


Nullus  author  placet^  prster 
tempus. 

Nulla  novitas  absque  inju- 
ria; nam  prsesentia  convellit 

Quffi  usu  obtinuere,  si  non 
bona,  at  saltem  apta  inter  se 
sunt. 

Quis  novator  tempus  imi- 
tatur ;  quod  novationes  ita  in- 
sinuate ut  sensus  fallant? 

Quod  pneter  spem  evenit, 
cui  prodest  minus  acceptum, 
cui  obest  magis  molestum. 


Mora. 

CofL 
Occasio  primum  ansam  vasis 
porrigit,  deinde  ventrem. 

Occasio,  instar  SibyllsBy  mi- 
nuit  oblatum,  pretium  auget. 
Celeritas  Orci  galea. 
Qu9B  mature  fiunt,  judicio 
fiunt;  quad  sero,  per  ambituuL 
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XLII.  Pbapaiutio. 
Pro. 
Qui^parviB  oopiis  rem  ma- 
gnam  aggreditur,  fin^t  oppor- 
tunitatem  ut  speret. 

Parvis  apparatibus  non  for- 
tunay  Bed  pmdentia  emitur. 


Can. 

Optiimis  tenmnas  pan&di, 
prima  oocasio  agendL 

Nemo  speret  se  fortonam 
apparatu  ligare  posse. 

Alternation  apparatus  et 
actionis,  polidca  simt;  distin- 
ction tumida  et  mfinftliT. 

Magnus  apparatus^  prodigus 
et  temporis  et  rerum. 

XLHL  PBINOIPnS  OBSTAtO. 


Pro. 

Plura  pericula  fiedlunt,  quam 
▼incunt. 

Minus  operis  est  periculo 
remedium  adhibere^  quam  pro- 
gressum  ejus  observare  et 
custo£re.' 

Kon  jam  leve  est  periculum, 
m  leye  videatur. 


Cofu 

Docet  periculum  progredi 
qui  accingitur^  et  periculum 
figit  remedio. 

Etiam  in  remediis  periculo- 
rum  levia  pericula  subsistunt. 

Pr»6tat  cum  pauds  peri- 
culisS  quad  inyaluerunt,  rem 
habere,  quam  cum  minis  sin- 
gulorum. 

XLIV.    CONSIUA   VIOLBNTA. 


Pro. 

Qui  lenem  istam  prudentiam 
'amidectnntur,  iis  augmenta 
mali  salubria  sunt. 

Neceesitas,  quae  violenta 
consulity  eadem  exequitur. 


Con. 

Omne  remedium -yiolentum, 
prsBgnans  novi  malL 

Violenta  consilia  nemo  dat, 
pr»ter  iram  et  metunu 


XLV.  Suspicio. 
Pro. 
Diffidentia  nervi  prudentis ; 


Con. 
Suspicio  fidem  absolvit^ 


*  If.  Boulllet  propoics  to  read  aUtmatio,  by  which  the  sense  wouU  be  ytrj  much 
improTed.  [It  is  a&eratio  in  the  original.  But  If.  Bouillet's  reading  is  so  evidently 
right  that  I  have  introduced  it  into  the  text.  — /.  S.] 

s  « If  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  ftOl  asleep.*'^  fffsoys .-  Oflkhj^ 
J.S. 

*  [Remtdut  in  the  original  edition.]  The  sense  requires  remtdiU  to  be  replaced  by 
perieuSM,  The  word  remediU  appears  to  have  been  accidentally  repeated  firom  the  Uut 
sentence.  [Or  suggested  by  rein,  which  in  the  original  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line 
immediately  below.  — /.  SJ\ 

*  **  Sospetto  licenn  fede,**  is  an  Italian  proverb. 


VOL.  I. 
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at  Bu^cio  medicamentom  ar- 
thriticiiiiL 

Merito  ajua  fidea  aiupecta 
eat,  qiiam  aupicto  labefirifc 

Sturpicio  fragilem  fidam  aol- 
yit^  fortem  iBtendit. 


Sv^icionum  intempeiiea  eat 
qusodwi  dvilia. 


XLYI.     VXSBA  LXQIB. 


Pro. 

Npn  est  interpretation  Bed 
diyinatio,  quae  recedit  a  litera. 

Cum  reoeditur  a  litera,  ju- 
dex tranait  in  legialatoreni. 


Con. 

Ex  omnibus  yerbia  eliden- 
dua  est  sensusy  qui  interpre- 
tetur  singula. 

Peamma  tyraimia  lex  in 
equuleo^ 


XLVn.  Pao  Testibus  gohtba  Aboumenta. 


Can. 

Si  testibus  credendum  dt 
contra  argumenta,  sufficit  tan- 
tum  judicem  esse  non  mrdum. 

Argumenta  antidotum  con- 
tra yenena  testimoniorum. 

lis  probationibua  tutissimo 
creditm%  quie  rariasime  men- 
tiuntur. 


Pro. 

Secundum  oratorem '  non 
secundum  causam  pronunciat^ 
qui  argumentis  nititur. 

Qui  argumentis  potius  credit 
quam  testibus,  etiam  ingenio 
magis  debet  fidere  quam  sen- 
suL 

Tutum  foret  argumentis 
credere,  si  bomines  nihil  ab- 
surdi  facerent. 

Argumenta,  cum  aint  contra 
teatinonia,  hoc  pnMtant;  u^ 
res  mira  ^eator^  non  autem 
ut  yera,* 


Atque  h»c  Antitheta  (qu»  nunc  proposuimua)  fortaase  tanti 
non  fuerint;  sed  cum  jam  olim  parata  et  coUectaanobia  easent, 
noluimus  diligentia  nostr»  juyenilis  fructum  perire;  pneaertim 
cum  (si  quis  acutius  introspiciat)  semina  sint,  non  floret.  In 
illo  autem  adolescentiam  plane  spirant,  quod  sint  in  Morali  Awe 
Demonstcatiyo  genere  uberiora;  in  Deliberatiyo  et  Judidali 
perpauca. 


>  It  would  teem  that  the  last  clause  ought  to  be  <«iiod  autem  ut  non  ^ 
re*  being  the  matter  in  ikvour  of  which  testimony  has  been  produced. 


tiK 
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Tertia  Collection  qu»  pertinet  ad  Promptaariam/afque  etiam 
desideraiur,  est  ea  quam  vocare  placet  Farmtdarum  Minorum.^ 
Ill®  autem  sunt  veluti  yestibnla^  posticsB^  ante-camenD,  re- 
camersB,  tran8ita8/&c.»  orationls ;  qua  indiscriminatim  omnibus 
subjecfis  competere  possint.  Quales  sunt  Praefationes,  Con- 
dusiones,  DigressioneB,  Transitiones,  Promissiones,  Declina- 
iiones,  et  plurima  ejosmodl  Quemadmodum  ernrn  in  odificiis 
plurimnm  facit  et  ad  voluptatem  et  ad  nsum,  ut  frontispicia, 
gradus,  08tia,fene8tr«,  aditus,  transitus,  et  hujusmodi,  commode 
distribuantmr;  eodem  modo  etiam  in  oratione  fit,  ut  additamenta 
€t  interpositiones  ist»  (si  decore  et  perite  formentur  et  coUo- 
centur)  phirimum  turn  gratiae  turn  commoditatis  universse  ora- 
tionis  Btructone  adjiciant.  Harum  Formularum  ezemplum 
ifnum  ant  alterum  proponemus,  neque  diutius  iisdem  immora- 
bimnr.  Etsi  enim  sint  res  baud  ezigui  usus,  tamen  cum  nihil 
in  his  addamus  de  nostro,  sed  tantum  Formulas  nudas  ex  De- 
moBthene  aut  Cicerone  aut  alio  quo{nam  selecto  authore  de- 
scribamufi^  inferius  quiddam  ridentur  quam  ut  in  eo  tempus 
teramus. 

Exempla  Farmularum  Minorum. 

CONGLUSIO  DELIBSRA,TIVJ&. 

Sic  et  culpam  prasteritam  fists  erit  redimere,  et  futuris  incom- 
modis  eadem  opera  prospicere. 

PaBTITIONIS  ACCUBATiB  COBOLLASnTM. 

Ut  omnes  intelligant  nihil  me  et  subterfiigere  Toluisse  reti- 
cendo,  aut  obscurare  dicendo.* 

TBANSinO  GUK  MONITO. 

Yerum  h»c  ita  pradtereamus,  ut  tamen  intuentes  et  respe- 
ctantes  relinqungiuB.* 

PBJ£-OC0nPATIO  COMTBA  OPIHIONEM  INVBTEBATAIC, 

Faciam  ut  intelligatas  in  tota  causa  quid  res  ipsa  tulerit,  quid 
error  afiinxerit^  quid  invidia  conflaverit.^ 

*  The  Promu9  already  referred  to  (p.  627.)  contaias  some  of  these  formiils. 

*  Cicero  pro  Clnent  c  I.  Bnt  the  quotation  is  inaccurate.  The  original  is  **  nihil 
me  nee  subterfiigere  Tolnlsse  reticendo  nee  obscurare  dtcendo.**  It  is  probiable  that 
Baeon  intended  to  write  aut  where  et  now  stands. 

'  Id.  pro  Sezt  c.  6.     A  phrase  resembling  Dante's 

**  Non  ragidnlam  di  lor,  ma  guaida  e  passa.* 
«  Id.  pro  Clnent  c.  4. 
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Hiec  pauca  enumeraBse,  ad  exempla  satis  fuerit;  cum  quibus 
Appendices  Bhetoikm,  qo»  ad  Promptuariam  spectaDt»  con- 
chidimus. 


CAPUT  IV. 
Appendieei  generale$  dum  TradiibxB  ;  Critica  et  Psdagogica. 

SuFBBSUNT  dusB  appendices  Tradition  in  genere;  altera 
Critica,  altera  P»dagogica.  Sicut  enim  pars  Tradition  pre- 
cipna  in  Scriptione  Libronim  consistit^  ita  pars  ejus  relativa 
in  Libronim  yeraatar  Lectione.  Lectio  autem  yel  magi- 
strorum  ope  re^toTi  vel  industria  cujusqne  propria  perfidtor ; 
atque  huic  rei  inserviunt  doctrints  ilLe,  quas  dizimos,  dose. 

Ad  Criticam  spectant  primo  autiiorum  probatorom  limata 
correctio  et  emendata  editio ;  quibus  et  ipeormn  aothorom  honor 
vindicatUTj  et  studiosis  lumen  prefertur.  Qua  tamen  in  re,  stadiis 
baud  parum  detrimenti  intulit  quorundam  bonunum  ^igentia 
temeraria.  Criticis  enim  baud  paucis  mos  est,  ubi  incidunt  in 
quidpiam  quod  non  intelligunt,  vitium  statim  in  exempbiri 
supponere;  veluti  in  illo  loco  Taciti:  cum  qusedam  colonia  jus 
asyli  apud  senatum  assereret,  narrat  Tacitus  non  soquis  admo- 
dum  auribus  quae  ab  iis  proferebantur  fuisse  ab  imperatore  et 
senatu  audita ;  itaque  legati  causa  diffisi  bonam  pecuniae  sum- 
mam  Tito  Vinio  dederunt,  ut  eis  patrocinaretnr ;  hoc  itaque 
pacto  res  obtinuit  Turn  (inquit  Tacitus)  dignitas  et  antigyUas 
cohnitB  valuit :  quasi  argumenta  quae  antea  levia  videbantor, 
accedente  pretio,  noYum  tum  pondus  accepissent.  At  Ciiticns 
quidam,  non  ex  infimis,  verbum  Thim  expunxit,  et  Tantum  re- 
posuit'  Atque  bac  prava  Criticorum  consuetudine  factum  est, 
ut  (quod  nonnemo  prudenter  notayit)  exemplaria  maxime  eoMti- 
gata  sint  stBpenumero  minime  omnium  casta.  Quinimo,  ut  yerum 
dicamus,  nisi  Critici  fuerint  eruditi  in  scientiis  illis  de  quibus 
libri  ab  ipris  editi  tractant,  periculo  diligentia  eorum  non  yacat 

>  Justui  Lipsius,  in  his  flnt  edition  of  Tacitui,  puts  the  following  note  tt  iimu 
**  Fortd  tantum  ;  **  but  be  does  not  alter  the  text,  and  in  subsequent  editions  the  note 
is  omitted.  That  Bacon  liad  but  an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  passage,  is  plain  traok 
his  substituting  the  name  of  Titus  Yinius  fbr  that  of  FaUos  Yalens,  and  from  his 
mentioning  the  senate,  as  if  the  transaction  had  taken  place  at  Borne.  It  was  I7  a 
donative  to  the  soldiery  that  tbe  colony  of  Yienna  was  saved,  not  (directly  at  lenat)  by 
a  bribe  to  their  leader ;  thouffh  Tacitus  adds  that  It  was  believed  that  he  also  had  been 
twught  over,  -. ..  ipsum  Valentcm  magnA  pecnnt&  emptum.*—  /Kit  t  66L 
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Secundo  ad  Criticaih  spectant  authorum  interprietatio  et  ex- 
plication commentarii,  scholia,  notse^  spicilegia,  et  similia.  In 
istiusmodi  autem  laboribus  pessimus  ille  Criticorum  nonnullos 
quasi  morbus  invasit,  ut  multa  ex  obscurioribus  transiliant^  iu 
satis  vero  perspicuis  ad  faslidium  usque  immorentur  et  expati- 
entur.  Scilicet  non  tarn  illud  agitur  lit  author  ipse  illustretur^ 
quam  ut  Criticus  ille  multiplicem  suam  eruditionem  et  va- 
nam  lectionem,  ubique  arrepta  occasioned  ostentet.  Optandum 
inprimis  foret  (licet  hasc  res  ad  Traditiyam  principalem,  non 
ad  Appendices  pertineat)  ut  qui  argumenta  obscmiora  et  no- 
biliora  pertractet  scriptor,  suas  ipse  explicationes  subjungat; 
ut  et  textus  ipse  digressionibus  aut  explicationibus  non  abrum- 
patur,  et  notiB  a  scriptoris  mente  non  recedant.  Cujusmodi 
quidpiam  suspicamur  de  Theone  Eudidis.^ 

Tertio  ad  Criticam  spectat  (quod  etiam  nomen  eidem  indidit) 
de  authoribus  quos  edunt  breve  aliquod  judicium  interpouere; 
et  illos  cum  cieteris  scriptoribus  qui  eadem  tractant  comparare; 
ut  per  hujusmodi  censuram  studiosi  et  de  librorum  delectu 
moneantuTj  et  ad  ipsam  lectionem  eorum  instructiores  accedant. 
Atque  hoc  ultimum  est  Criticorum  tanquam  cathedra,  quam 
certe  nostra  setate  nobilitarunt  viri  nonnulli  magni,  majores 
oerte  nostro  judicio  quam  pro  modulo  Criticorum, 

Ad  Psedagogicam  quod  attinet,  brevissimum  foret  dictu, 
Ccnsule  scholas  Jesuitarum  :  nihil  enim,  quod  in  usum  venit, 
his  melius.  Nos  tamen  pauca  more  nostro  monebimus,  tan- 
quam spicas  legentes.  Omnino  institutionem  pueritias  et  juven- 
tutis  coUegiatam  probamus ;  non  in  aedibus  privatis ;  non  sub 
ludi-magistris  tantum.  Adest  adolescentulis  in  Collegiis  semu- 
latio  major  erga  seqiiales ;  adest  quoque  ipse  vultus  et  aspectus 
virorum  gravium,  quod  facit  ad  yerecundiam,  et  teneros  animos 
etiam  a  principio  conformat  ad  exemplar ;  denique  sunt  quidem 
pinrima  Educationis  Collegiatas  conmioda.  In  Ordine  autem 
et  Modo  disciplinas,  illud  inprimis  consuluerim ;  ut  cayeatur  a 
campendiis  et  a  pracocitate  quadam  doctrincRy  quae  ingenia  reddat 
audacula,  et  magnos  profectus  potius  ostentet  quam  faciat. 
Quin  et  fayendum  nonnihil  ingenierum  hbertatiy  ut  si  quis  quae 
ex  more  disciplinaa  simt  faciat,  et  dmul  tempus  ad  alia  in  quas 

*  It  seems  probable  that  this  remark,  showing  a  kind  of  readtag  with  which  Bacon 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fhmilhtf^  (vide  supri  p.  A77.),  was  derived  fhnn  his  friend 
Sir  Henry  Savile.  We  find  Theon's  services  in  reUition  to  Euclid's  Ekmentt  depre- 
ciatiiigly  spoken  of  in  Savile's  Pnelectiones  tresdecim  t>  Prineipium  Elementorum 
Eudidu  (1021),  pp.  12,  13.  ^  . 
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propensos  est  wiffureiury  ne  ntiqae  oohibeatxir.    Ponro  opene 
pretium  (bent  diligenter  aaimadvertere  (quod  fortaflse  adbuc 
non  fiierit  notatom)  ease  duos  assue&clendi  et  exercendi  et 
prepaniidiiiigenkmodosyeoeqaetanqiiamaiitistrophoe.  Alter 
ineipU  afadUorUmM^  et  ad  ma^  aidua  panlatim  dedncit;  alter 
ab  initio  dmora  imperat  et  tayei,  ut  iia  obtentisy  fiMJHoribos 
qiiis  etiam  siumter  perfbngi  poasit.    Alia  enim  est  methodos, 
incipere  natare  com  utribosy  qui  sablevent;  alia  incipere  sal- 
tare  com  caloda  ponderosby  qui  aggrsTent.    Neqiie  facile  est 
dicta,  quantum  hamm  methodomm  pmdeBs  intermixtio  eon- 
ferat  ad  pcomorendaa  tarn  aiumi  qnam  corporis  &caltatea   Item 
appticatio  et  deketms  $htdi4fntm,  pro  natora  ingemormn  qme 
erudiuntur,  res  est  angnlaris  et  vsiis  et  jndicii ;  qnam  etiam 
bene  et  vcre  notatam  et  perspeetam  magistri  parentibns  adole- 
acentiam  debent;  ut  de  genere  yitm,  cui  filioe  snos  destinent, 
consulere  posaent.     Yerum  et  illud  attentiua  paulo  obaervan- 
dum;   non  tantnm  in  iis  ad  qu»  natora  quisque  soa  fertor 
loi^  mazimoe  fieri  profectus ;  sed  etiam  ad  ea  ad  quflft  ^lao 
nature  quia  maxime  fuerit  inbabiUa,  reperiri  in  studiis  ad  hoe 
proprie  delectia  remedia  et  curationea.     Exempli  gratia;  si 
cuipiam  ingeninm  tale  sit  quale  est  airium,  ut  facile  alMipiatnr, 
nee  per  moram  (qualem  oportet)  intentnm  esse  snstineat;  re- 
medium  kuic  rei.prsbebunt  Matbematica,  in  quibus  si  eTsgetor 
paulo  mens,  de  integro  renovanda  est  demoBstntiOr    Etiam 
exereiiiarum,  in  erudiendo,  partes  liquet  esse  Tel  maxima&     At 
illud  a  paocis  notatam  est,  quod  exercttiorum  debeat  ease  non 
solum  prudens  institutio,  sed  etiam  prudens  intermisso.    Opli- 
me  siquidem  Cicero  notavit,  quod  in  exereitOs  plerumque  exer- 
cert  contingat  non  nrinus  vitia  quam  facuUates^y  adeo  ut  mains 
habitus  quandoque  simul  acquiratur  et  se  insinuet  cum  bona 
Itaque  tutius  est  ixftermittere  exerdtiay  et  subinde  repetere, 
quam  assidue  coniinuare  et  uigere.    Yerum  de  his  satis.    Smit 
oerte  he  res  prime  aspectu  minus  grandes  et  solennes,  sed 
fructuose  tamen  et  efBcacea     Quemadmodum  enim  in  plantta 
ad  fodicitatem  yd  infcalkntatem  ipsarum  plurimum  faciunt  in- 
juriie  aut  aoxilia  quie  iiadem  cum  tenerse  fmssent  interrenerint; 
quemadmodum  etiam  incrementa  ilia  immensa  Imperii  Bomani 
merito  a  quibusdam  attribuuntor  yirtuti  et  prudentie  sex  il- 

'  CIcer.  de  Ontor.  1.  33.  [Comptre  the  Einy  on  Naimrt  in  3f<»:— •*Let  not  s 
roan  force  a  habit  upon  himself  wHh  a  perpetual  eontfamance,  but  with  aone  Intieniife- 
Sr^;..  *  ^^^  ***•  ""^  retofofceth  the  new  onset :  and.  If  a  man  that  b  not  pofrct 
habit  (Jfbi»jr-\I-'/J ^^  "  ^^  l^rtLtQg^  his  errors  as  hb  ablUtiee,  and  induce  one 
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l^*um  Begum,  qjai  eidem  in  {meritia  mtk  vAvsA  tvtorei  fuentnt 
aut  nutritii'  i  mo  oeirte  cultava  et  institittio  ftniionim  pnerilium 
aat  toi^Tomm  eM  kabet  Tires,  lieei  ktente*  «l  mioime  in 
oajfuvis  obaervaifionem  incnrrentee^  quM  neque  tempoiSs  din^ 
tiinntaA  neqne  laboinm  assidoitas  ol  eontentio  poitea  letate 
mattiriore  posaint  nllo  modo  adquiparare,  Non  aba  re  fnerit 
ettam  notare,  facilitated  Tel  medioordSj  si  in  magnos  Tivos  ant 
res  magnae  inciderint,  graTee  et  indgnea  interdnm  pveducere 
efieetns.  Ejus  rei  ponemus  exemplion  memorabile ;  quod  eo 
inagie  adducimus,  quia  Jeauitfe  eandem  diso^dimia  non  iMentur 
aspemari;  sano  (at  nobis  videtnr)  jndidok  Atqoe  ^st  res, 
qrm  ei  Bit  profeefloria,  infamb  eat;  Tenun  disoijAinaria  facta, 
ex  optimis  est  Intelligixnus  antem  Adt^nem  Theairalemr 
qnippe  qn»  memoriam  roborat;  Tocie  et  proiiiinGiatiomB  to- 
nnm  atqne  efBeamam  temperat;  Tultom  et  gestnm  ad  decomm 
oomponit;  fidneiain  non  parram  conciliat;  denique  oonlis  ho- 
mimim  juTenes  aMttefaoit.  Erit  antem  ttemplnm,  e  Tacito 
decntmptmn,  Yibnleni  eujusdam,  olim  IdstrtoniB^  tunc  temporis 
antem  militantis  in  legionibue  Pannoniois.  lUe  sub'excessu 
Augusti  seditionem  moTerat,  ita  ut  Blteafos  prttfectns  aliquos 
ex  fieditioeii  in  carcerem  conjiceret  Milites  Tero,  impressione 
facta,  iUoe  eflSraetiB  carceribus  liberarant.  At  Yibnlenns,  apud 
milites  <)oneianabandu8,  sic  orsuB  est ;  Vos  (tnquit)  his  innocent 
tibus  et  mUerrimis  lueemet  tpiriium  reddkkstis;  $ed  quis  fratri 
meo  vitam,  quis  fraJtnm  mihi  redditf  qUMi  missum  ad  vos  a 
Germamco  exercitu  de  e&fnmunibui  eamm^dis  node  proxima  ju- 
gulavit  per  ffladiatares  suos,  yuos  hi  exitium  mUitum  habet  atque 
armat.  Responde,  Blase,  uhi  cadaver  abfecerisf  Ne  hastes 
quidem  sepulturam  inviJenf.  Cum  osculis,  cum  lachrymis  do- 
larem  meum  impkvero,  me  quoque  truddari  jube;  dum  inters 
fedosy  nullum  ob  scelus,  sed  quia  utilitati  legionum  cansulebamus, 
hi  sepeUantJ^  Quibus  verbis  invidisB  ac  constemationis  nimium 
quantum  concivit ;  adeo  ut  nisi  brevi  postea  innotuisset  nihil 
horum  fuisse,  quinetiam  fratrem  eum  nunquam  habuisse,  vix 
a  prsBfecto  milites  manus  abstinuissent;  ille  Tero  rem  totam 
tanquam  fabulam  in  scena  peregit. 

Nimc  Tero  ad  colophonem  perrenimuB  tractatua  nostri  de 
Doctrinis  Bationalibus.  In  quibus,  licet  a  partitionibus  re- 
ceptis  interdum  recesserimus,  nemo  tamen  existimet  nos  illas 

>  8m  IfacchiaTem,  IMsconI  [i.  19.]-  '  Tacit  Ann.  i.  16—22. 
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inqvobve  partitioiies  qnibns  nn  non  snmns.  Duplex 
enini  nobis  imponitnr  neoeeflitas  partitiones  mntandL  Una,  quia 
hiDO  duo^  nhnirnm  res  natoia  piozunas  in  nnam  dassem  ledt- 
geie,  et  res  ad  iisimi  promendas  oonjicere  in  nnnm  cnmnlmn, 
fine  ^Mo  et  intentione  sunt  onmino  diveraa.  Exempli  gntia ; 
secretarios  aliquis  r^ia  ant  reipublicsy  in  mnsno  diartas 
soas  ita  procoldabio  distribnit,  nt  qam  similis  eint  naisaim  a- 
mnl  oomponat;  Telnti foedera  seorsom,  seorsum  mandata,  litems 
ab  ezteris, liteias  domesticafl, et  similia, seoiBom  (xnnia:  oontray 
in  acrimo  aliqno  particulari  illas  simnl  componit,  qnas,  licet 
diverd  generis  sunt,  simnl  tamen  nsni  fare  ezisiimet.  ^  ni- 
mimniy  in  hoc  nniversali  scienti»  repodtorio^  nobis  pro  natua 
renun  ipsanun  partitiones  erant  institnende;  cnm  tamen,  si 
particnlaris  aliqua  scientia  foisset  pertraotanda,  partitiones  fu- 
issemns  secnti  nsni  et  praxi  potins  acoommodatas.  AIt^»  ne- 
cesmtas  partitiones  mntandi  est,  quia  Deaderatomm  ad  sdentiaa 
adjectio,  et  eomm  onm  reliqnis  in  integrum  coipns  redactio, 
etiam,  per  conseqnentiam,  sdentiaram  ipsanun  partitaoanes 
tnmstnlit  Nam  (demonstrationis  gratia),  esto  qnod  artes  qnn 
babentnr  rationem  habeant  nnmeri  15,  adjectis  antem  Ded* 
deratis  nnmeri  20.  Dioo  quod  partes  nnmeri  15,  non  sunt 
eedem  partes  qn»  nnmeri  20.    Nam  partes  nnmeri  IH^ 

sunt  3  et  5 ;  partes  y»o  nnmeri  20  sont  2^  4^  6^ 

1  et  10.    Itaqne  patet,  qnod  baac  alitor 

fien  non  potneriot.    Atque  de 

Scientiit  Logieu  haBC 
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FMNCI8CI  BARONIS  DE  VERULAMIO, 

YlCX-OOKmS  SANOn  ALBAMI, 

DE  DIGNITATE  ET  AUGMENTIS 
SCIENTIARUM 

UBEB  SEFTIMUa 


AD  BEGEM  SUUIL 


CAPUT  I. 


Partitio  JEihiem  in  Boctrinam  de  Exemplari,  ei  Oteorgica 
AnimL  Partitio  JSxemplaris  (scilicet  Bant)  in  Boniim  Sm- 
plez^  et  Bonmn  Comparatmn.  Partitio  Bani  Simplicis  in 
Banum  Individuale^  et  Banum  Communionis. 

Pebyentuu  est  (Bex  optime)  ad  Ethicam/qusB  Voluntatem 
Humanam  intaetar  et  tractat.  Voluntatem  gubernat  recta 
ratio^  seducit  bonum  apparens.  Voluntatis  stimuli^  affectus; 
ministri^  organa  et  motus  voluntariL  De  hac  Salomon^  Ante 
cmnia  (inquit)  custodi,  FUiy  car  tuum;  nam  inde  procedunt 
actiones  vitaJ  In  hujus  Scientiss  pertractatione,  qui  de  ea 
scripeenint  perinde  mihi  fecisse  videntur,  ac  si  quis  scribendi 
artem  tradere  pollicitns  pulchra  tantum  exhibeat  exemplaria 
literarom^  tarn  nmplicium  quam  copulatarum;  de  calamo  vero 
ducendo  aut  modis  characteres  eiformandi  nihil  preecipiat.  Ita 
et  isti  proposnerunt  nobis  exemplaria  bella  et  luculenta  atque 
descriptiones  sive  imagines  accuratas  Boni^  Virtutis^  OflBciorum^ 
Poelidtatis,  tanquam  vera  objecta  et  scopos  voluntatis  et  appe- 
titUB  humani ;  verum  quomodo  quis  possit  optime  ad  hos  scopos 
(excellentes  sane  et  bene  ab  iUis  positos)  collimare ;  hoc  est^ 
quibus  rationibus  et  institutis  animus  ad  ilia  assequenda  subigl 


Prov.  iv.  23. 
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et  componi  possit;  aut  niliil  prsedpiimt,  aut  perfimctorie  et 
minus  utiliter.  Disseramus  quantum  libuerit  yirtutes  morales 
m  animo  humano  esse  habitualiter,  non  naturaliter  ^ ;  dislin- 
guamus  solenniter  inter  spiritus  generosos  et  vulgus  ignobile, 
quod  illi  rationum  momentis^  hi  prsmio  aut  p<£na  ducantur ; 
prsttdpiimus  ingeniose  artimuTn  hunuumm>  ut  rectifioetar^  instar 
bacilli  in  contrariam  partem  inclinationis  suss  flecti  oportere'; 
aliaque  insuper  hujilsmodi  hluc  inde  spargamus ;  longe  tamen 
abest,  ut  hadC  et  sJia  id  genus  absentiam  rei  exeusent  quam 
modo  requirimus. 

Hujusce  n^lectus  causam  baud  aliam  esse  reor  quam  laten* 
tem  ilium  scopulum,  ad  quem  tot  Scientiie  naviculse  impin- 
gentes  naufragia  passie  sunt ;  nimirum  quod  fiistidiant  scriptores 
versari  in  rebus  Yulgatis  et  plebeiis^  quae  nee  satis  subtilee  sint 
ad  disputandum,  nee  satis  illustres  ad  omandmn.  Sane  baud 
facile  quis  verbis  assequatur^  quantam  calamitatem  attulerit 
hoc  Ipsum  quod  dicimus;  quod  hondnefiT  ingenita  superbia  et 
gloria  yana  eas  materias  tractationum  eosque  modes  tractandi 
sibi  delegerint^  quae  ingenia  ipsorum  potius  conunendent  quam 
lectorum  utilitatibus  inserviant.  Optime  Seneca^  Nacet  illis 
eloquentia,  quibus  nan  rerumfacit  €upiditat$n^sHl  sm* ;  e&qttidem 
scripta  talia  esse  debent  ut  amores  doeumeiitonm  ipsorum,  non 
doctorum,  excitent  li  igitur  recta  ineedunt  via,  qui  de  con* 
siliis  suis  id  prsdicare  possint  quod  fecit  Demosthenes,  atque 
hac  clausula  ea  concludere ;  QtuB  sifeceritis,  non  oratorem  dun- 
taxat  inpr<Bsentia  laudabiiisy  sed  vosmetipsos  etiam  wm  ita  myJto 
post  statu  renan  vestrarum  meliore.^  Ego  cerite  (Bex  optime% 
ut  de  meipso  quod  res  est  loquar,  et  in  iis  quse  nunc  edo  et  in 
iis  que  in  postemm  meditor  dignitatem  ingenii  et  nominis  mei 
(si  qua  sit)  sepius  sciens  et  yolens  projicio,  dum  commodis 
humanis  inserviam;  quique  architectus  fortasse  in  philosophia 

*  Bacon  refers  to  the  AristotelUli  deflnttton  of  tlrtde,  t^ts  ifpdienkfi  rw  S^mtvs, 
whicli  St  ThonuM  AqulDM  thus  lUiatrates  —  **  Sunt  cutem  qu»dnn  poteatla  qa» 
secundum  seipsas  sunt  determinate  ad  suos  actus"  (that  is,  naturaliter)  ^'ricut 
potentis  naturales  active,  et  Ideo  bujusmodi  potentie  natuM^s  ^ectttaddm  aelpaas 
cUcuntur  virttttes,  potentia  antem  rationales  que  sunt  proprie  honinls  non  aunfc  4^ 
terminate,  ad  unum,  sad  se  habent  Indeterminate  ad  multa,  determinantur  autem  ad 
lictus  per  habitum,  eC  Ideo  virtutes  humane  habitus  sunt**— -iSMft.  TkenL  L  3*^  45. 1. 

*  Arist.  Eth.  ad  meom.  11.  9. 

'  Ep.  62.  sub  fin. ';  — <*  Ad  rem  commoveantur,  non  ad  verba  codiposlta.  Alioqtii 
Booet  iOis  eloquentla,  si  non  rermn  cupiditaitem  fedt,  sed  suL"  Senecft  i»  speidcing 
of  the  auditors  of  popular  leotarers  on  philosophy.  The  only  kind  of  aiiplauae  which 
he  would  allow  the  lecturer  to  affect  or  the  audience  to  bestow,  b  that  of  young  mm 
so  sttapwi  by  the  matter  that  they  cannot  relhdn.  —J.  & 
Demosth.  Olynth.  11.  ad  calc. 
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et  MdentoB  esse  debeam,  etiam  openrioa  et  bajtdtw  et  quidvis 
demum  fio ;  cum  hand  panoa,  qiu»  omnino  fieri  neoesse  sit,  alii 
autem  ob  innatam  snperbiam  subterfo^ant,  ipse  sastineam  et 
exequar.  Yemm  (at  ad  rem  redeamus)  quod  ccspimus  dicere, 
delegenmt  sibi  philosophi  in  Etbica  masaam  qoandam  sftaterisa 
splendidam  et  mtcntem,  in  qua  potiaaimmn  vel  ingenii  acmnen 
vel  eloqnentiiB  vigorem  venditare  pooBint*  Qua  vero  praeticatn 
mazime  instruimt,  quandoquidem  tarn  belle  omari  non  posBint, 
maxima  ex  parte  omisenmt. 

Neque  tamen  debnerant  yin  tarn  eximii  deepenaae  de  for- 
tima  simili  ei  qnam  poeta  Viigilias  et  nbi  i^ndere  ausus  et 
reyera  conseqmitas  est ;  qtii  non  mxnorem  eloquentiie,  ingenii, 
et  emditionis  gloriam  adeptos  est  in  expKcando  obserrationes 
agricnltnrsd,  qnam  ^nero  res  gestas  heroicas  enarrando. 

Kec  mm  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vinoere  magnum 
Quam  sit,  et  angustis  his  addere  rebus  honorem.' 

Certe  si  serio  hominibus  cordi  sit,  non  in  otio  scribere  qu»  per 
otium  legantur,  sed  revera  yitam  activam  instruere  et  subor- 
nare,  Georgica  ista  Animi  Humani  non  minore  in  pretio  apud 
homines  haberi  debeant,  quam  heroics  illas  effigies  Virtutis, 
Boni,  et  Foelicitatis,  in  quibus  tam  operose  est  insudatum. 

Partiemur  igitur  Ethicam  in  doctrinas  principales  duas; 
alteram'  de  Exemplari  sive  Imagine  Boni ;  alteram  de  Begi- 
mine  et  Cultara  Animi,  quam  etiam  partem  Georgica  Animi 
appellare  consuevimus.  Bla  Naturam  Boni  describit^  haeo 
Begulas  de  animo  ad  illam  conformando  praescribit. 

Doctrina  de  Exemplari  (qu»  Boni  Naturam  intuetur  et 
describit)  Bonum  considerat  aut  Simplex,  ant  Comparatum; 
aut  Genera  (inquam)  Boni,  aut  Gradus.  In  posteriore  horum, 
disputationes  illas  infinitas  et  speculationes  circa  Boni  Supre- 
mum  Grradum,  quem  Fcelicitatem,  Beatitudinem,  Summum 
Bonum  vocitarunt,  (quae  ethnicis  instar  theologiss  erant) 
Christiana  tandem  fides  sustulit,  et  missas  fecit.  Quemad- 
modum  enim  Aristoteles  ait,  Adolescentes  posse  etiam  beatoe 
esse,  sed  non  aliter  quam  spe  ^ ;  eodem  modo,  a  Christiana  fide 
edocti,  debemus  nos  omnes  minorum  et  adolesoentfim  loco  sti^ 
tuere^  at  non  aliam  foelioitatem  cogitemus  quam  qosa  in  spe 
sita  est. 

Liberati  igitur  (bonis  ayibus)  ab  hac  Doetrina,  tanquam  de 

>  Oeorg.  ill.  289.  '  Artotot  Eth.  ad  Nicom.  L  10. 
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ocbIo  etlmicorum,  (qua  in  parte  proculdubio  deYationem  natane 
humaiuB  attribuemnt  majorem  quam  cujuB  ilia  eaaet  capaz; 
videmus  enim  quali  cothumo  Seneca,  Vere  magnum  habere 
firagUUaiem  hamini$,  seeuritatem  Dei  ^)  reliqaa  certe  ab  illis 
circa  Doctrinam  Exemplaris  tradita,  minore  aut  veritatis  aut 
flobrietatisjactara,niagna  ex  parte  reciperepoflsumiu.  Etenim 
quod  ad  Natoram  Boni  PositiTi  et  Simplicis  spectat^  Ulam 
certe  pnlcherrime  et  ad  vivnm  veluti  in  tabulia  eximiis  de- 
pinxemnt ;  Tirtatum  et  officiorum  figuras,  pofflturas,  genera,  af- 
finitates,  partes,  Bubjeota,  provincias,  aotiones,  dispensationes, 
diligeniaasime  sub  oculos  reprssentantes.  Neque  hie  finis; 
nam  lueo  omma  animo  humano,  magno  quoque  argomentonun 
acomlne  et  viyacitate  et  snasionum  dulcedine,  conunendamnt 
atque  in^inuarunt.  Qninetiam  (quantmn  verbis  pnestari  possit) 
eadem  contra  pravos  et  populares  errores  et  insidtos  fidelissime 
mnniveront.  Quatenns  vero  ad  Natoram  Boni  Comparati, 
huic  rei  etiam  nullo  modo  defueront;  in  constitnendis  trinis 
illis  Ordinibus  Bononim  * ;  in  collatione  Yits  Contemplativse 
cum  Activa';  in  discriminatione  Virtutis  cum  Beluctatione  et 
Yirtutis  jam  Seeuritatem  nacto  et  confirmatas ;  in  oonflictn  et 
pugna  Honesti  et  Utilis;  in  Virtutum  inter  se  Libramine, 
nimirum  cui  quseque  pneponderet;  et  mmilibus.  Adeo  ut 
banc  partem  de  Exemplari  insigniter  excultam  jam  esse,  et 
antiques  in  ea  re  mirabiles  se  viros  pnestitisse,  reperiam ;  ita 
tamen,  ut  pbilosophos  longo  post  se  intervallo  reliquerit  pia  et 
strenua  theologorum  diligentia,  in  Officiis  et  Vlrtutibus  Mora- 
libus  et  Casibus  Conscientis  et  Peccali  Circumscriptionibus 
pensitandis  et  determinandis  exercitata«^ 

Nihilo  secius  (ut  ad  Pbilosophos  redeamus)  si  illi  (antequam 
ad  populares  et  receptas  notiones  Yirtutis,  Yitii,  Doloris,'Yo- 
Inptatis,  et  cffiterorum  se  applicassent)  supersedissent  paulisper, 
et  radices  ipsas  Boni  et  Mali  et  radicum  illarum  fibras  indagas- 
sent;  ingentem  meo  judicio  lucem  illb  omnibus  qu»  postea  in 
inquisitionem  ventura  fiiissent,  affiidissent;  ante  omnia,  si 
Naturam  'Berum  non  minus  quam  Axiomata  Moralia  consuluis- 

>  **  Ecoe  res  magna,  habere  Imbedllitatem  hominla,  seeuritatem  DeL"  —  Semee,  Sjp. 
53. 

'  Namely,  the  good  which  rebtea  respeetlTely  to  mind,  bodj,  and  eatate.  See 
Aritt  EA.  ad  Nioom,  L  8.  8. 

>  Arist  Eth.  ad  NIcom.  x.  7. 

*  The  aggregate  of  these  inquiries  ooaatitutes  what  Was  called  moral  theology,  which 
in  the  later  developments  of  schoIasUcism  was  treated  apart  firom  the  rest  of  the  sob 
jccts  contained  in  a  "  Summa  Theologic.** 
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sent,  doctrinas  suas  minns  prolizas,  magls  autem  proftmdas 
reddidissent.  Quod  cum  ab  illis  ant  omnino  omissmn  aut  con- 
fuse admodum  tractatum  fuerit,  noe  breyiter  retractabimus,  et 
Fontes  ipsos  Berum  Moralium  aperire  et  purgare  conabimur ; 
antequam  ad  DoGtrinam  de  Cultura  Animi,  quam  ponimus 
ut  Desideratam,  perveniamus.  Hoc  enim  (ut  arbitramur) 
Doctrinam  de  Exemplari  novis  quodammodo  yiribus  donabit 

Inditus  est  atque  impressus  unicuique  rei  appetitus  ad  du-^ 
plicem  Naturam  Boni :  alteram,  qua  res  Totum  quiddam  est  in 
seipsa;  alteram,  qua  est  Pars  Totius  alicujus  Majoris.  Atque 
posterior  hsc  ilia  altera  dignior  est  et  potentior;  cum  tendat 
ad  conserration^m  Form»  Amplioris.  Nominetur  prima  B<h 
num  Individuale,  sive  Su&atis  ;  posterior  Banum  Cammunianu* 
Ferrum  sympathia  partieulari  fertur  ad  magnetem ;  at  si  paulo 
ponderosius  fuerit,  amores  illos  deserit,  et  tanquam  bonus  civis 
et  amator  patrus  Terram  petit;  regionem  scilicet  connaturalium 
suorum.  Ulterius  paulo  pergamus :  Corpora  densa  et  gravia 
terram  petnnt,  congregationem  magnam  corporum  densorum ; 
attamen,  potius  quam  natura  rerum  divulsionem  patiatur,  et 
detur  (ut  loquimtur)  Vacuum,  corpora  hujusmodi  in  sursum 
ferentur,  et  cessabunt  ab  officio  suo  erga  Terram,  ut  prsestent 
officium  suum  Mundo  ipsi  debitum.  Ita  quasi  perpetuo  obtinet, 
ut  conservatio  Form»  magis  Communis  minores  appetitus  in 
ordinem  redigat.  At  pnerogativa  ista  Boni  Communionis 
signatur  pnecipue  in  homine,  si  non  degeneraverit;  juxta 
memorabile  illud  Pompeii  Magni  dictum;  qui,  quo  tempore 
Bomam  fames  premeret,  annonie  importands  prsepositus,  vehe- 
mentissime  autem  ab  amicis  interpellatus  ne  Aari  atroce  tem- 
pestate  ingmente  se  committeret,  illud  tantum  respondit; 
Necesse  est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivam^;  adeo  ut  vitas  desiderium 
(quod  in  indiyiduo  maximum  est)  amore  et  fide  in  rempublicam 
apud  eum  non  prseponderaret.  Sed  quid  moramur?  Nulla 
omnibus  sasculis  reperta  est  vel  philosophia  vel  secta  vel  religio 
vel  lex  aut  disciplina,  quse  in  tantum  Commimionis  Bonum 
exaltavit,  Bonum  vero  Individuale  depressit,  quantum  Sancta 
Fides  Christiana ;  unde  liquido  pateat  unum  eimdemque  Deum 
fnisse,  qui  creaturis  leges  illas  Nature,  bominibus  vero  legem 
Christianam  dedisset  Propterea  legimus  nonnullos  ex  electis 
et  sanctb  viris  optasse  se  potius  erases  eic  Libro  YitSB,  quam  ut 

•  w\w  Mityn,  t^9  ovK  MiyKTi,  —  Hut  in  Pomp,  c  6a 
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•alnsttdfiilressuosiionperveiiiret;  eoBtaa  qiiadam  obaritatiB 
6t  anpotenti  desiderio  Boni  ConrninnimiiB.  inoitatL^ 

Hoe  poAtam,  ita  at  inunotum  numeat  et  isooiioasBam^  non- 
niilliB  est  grmTiBrimis  in  Morafi  liulosophia  eontrovenuB  finem 
impooit.  Frimo  emm  qiUBStionem  illam  detenxunat^  de  VUa 
ComUny^httiva  Aetwm  jmtferenda;  idque  oontra  senteiitiam 
Aristoteli&  Omnes  siqaidem  radones,  que  ab  illo  pro  Con- 
templativa  affemntar^  Bonnm  Priyatum  reapicimit,  atqne  In- 
diTidiii  tantom  ipeiuB  ▼olnptatem  aut  dignitatem;  qoiboB  in 
rebue  Contemplativa  palmam  hand  dubie  reportat.  Etenim 
ContemplatiYa  non  abaimilis  est  oomparationi  qua  nsos  eat  Py- 
thagorae,  ut  pbilosopluad  et  eentemplationi  honorem  ac  decns 
aaaereret  Qui  ab  Hierone,  quisnam  eseet,  interrogatosj  re- 
apondit;  Hieranem  nan  latere  (si  forte  unquean  Ofympieis  eer^ 
taminibus  interfkisset)  id  ibi  loci  eontingere,  ut  vemkmt  eo  alu 
fariunm  $um  in  agofnibue  pericmlum  facturi;  aUi  vero  mi  merea^ 
tores,  ad  merees  distrahendas  ;  edU  ut  amieos  undtfue  eom^luentes 
cowoenirenty  ei  epulis  ac  hilaritati  indufyerent;  aHi  demque  ut 
caterorum  euent  speetatores;  se  autem  unum  esse  ex  ilHs,  qui 
spet^andi  gratia  venerit.*  Verum  bomines  noflse  debent,  in  boc 
humanfe  yitfld  iheatro^  Deo  et  Angelis  solom  convenire  nt 
Bpectatores  dnl*  Neque  aane  fieri  potnit,  nt  bac  de  re  dnbi- 
talio  in  eedema  unqnam  aascitaretar  (utconque  plurimia  in  ore 
fderit  dictom  illad,  pretiosa  m  oeuUs  Domini  mors  sam/ctorwm 
ejus*;  ex  quo  looo  mortem  illam  civilem^  et  institnta  vite 
monaadea  et  regularia  attollere  aoleant);  nin  ilhid  etiam  una 
enbesaet^  quod  yita  ilia  monastica  mere  oontempbtiTa  non  at, 
vemm  plane  in  officiia  eodeoaaticis  veraetnr ;  qnalia  aont  jngis 

>  In  [the  OogitatUmu  dt  Semitia  Smuma,  to  etrlyihigment  which  wDl  he  prinlcd 
in  Put  m.  of  this  edition  ftxmia  Ma  in  the  British  Mufeom],  Ifoees  and  St.  Pud  an 
ezpreealy  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  wlUch  the  poiport  is  the  nne  as  that  of  tkt  text 
See  Eaodus,  zzzli.  32.,  and  Bomans,  ix.  9.  Bacon  here  touches  on  what  theologians  call 
the  conditional  ncriftce  of  salvation  —  a  matter  freqoentlF  referred  to  in  the  anhappf 
eontrorersj  between  Bossoet  and  Fenelon.  The  33id  of  the  AiUdea  of  Is^f ,  whkh 
they  both  signed,  sanctions  the  notion  of  this  conditional  sacrifloe.  It  appean,  how- 
ever, that  the  artieie  in  question  was  one  of  the  Ibur  added  at  Benekm'k  suggestion 
to  Bossuet's  original  draft,  and  that  the  Utter  did  not  consent  wltbimt  reloctanca  to 
its  introduction.  Fendon's  own  views  on  the  subiect  are  developed  In  his  imUnK' 
Urn  Autoralf,  &c^  sec  10.,  and  elsewhere.  St  Chrysoetonii  aooordiBg  to  a  paasive 
quoted  by  Fenelon,  disapproved  greatly  of  those  who  held  that  St  Paul  speaks  mcr^ 
of  temporal  death. 

•  <*  Hieio*'  Is  a  mistake  fbr  Leo  (tyrsnt  of  PhUuns).  The  story  of  the  farter. 
view  between  him  and  Pythagoras  is  told  by  Ocero,  2Vic.  QutuL  v.  8.  Compare 
IambUchuB*s  Life  of  Pythagoras,  In  which,  though  the  same  sentiment  is  ascribed  to 
him,  it  is  not  put  in  a  dramatic  form. 

■  Compare  St  Augustln,  speaking  of  St  Ruil,  Ik  Cw.  Dm,  xiv.  9. 

•  PiMlm  cxvl.  15. 
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oratio^  et  Totorom  aacrificia  Deo  oblata,  libromm  item  iheolo- 
gioonon  multo  in  otio  oonflcriplio  ad  legie  diTiiM^  doetrinam 
propagaadam ;  quemadmodum  et  MoseB  fecit»  oum  per  tot 
^ea  ia  montie  seoesso  moratus  eseet.  QuioetiaiB  Heaoch,  ab 
Adamo  septimusy  qui  Yidetur  foi^Be  priao^M  Vit»  Contem- 
platiyaB  (etenim  cum  Deo  ambulasse  perhibetur)^^  nihilominus 
eodesiam  Pr(^lieti»  Libro  (qui  etiam  a  Sancto  Juda  oitatur) 
dotayit'  OontemplativaiB  vero  quod  attinet  m&nan,  et  in 
aeipsa  tennioataia,  qufoque  radios  nuUos  sive  oal<^  ave  lu- 
minis  in  aodetatem  humanam  difiiuidat;  nescit  eacn  certe 
Theologia» 

Deteradnat  etiam  qusestionem)  tanta  contentione  agitatam^ 
inter  icholaa  Zenonia  et  Socratis  ex  una  parte>  qui  fo&licitatem 
in  Yirtute,  aut  sola  aut  adomata^  (ciyus  semper  in  offidis  witsd 
partes  potiflsim®)  oollocaruntj  et  reliquas  oomplures  eeetas  et 
acholaB  ex  altera  parte ;  veluti  scholas  Cyrenaioorum  et  Epicu- 
reorum^  qui  earn  in  Toluptate  constituerunt^  virtutem  autem 
(aicut  fit  in  comisdiis  aliquibus,  ubi  hera  cum  famula  vestem 
mutet)  plane  andllam  statuerunt^  utpote  sine  qua  yoluptali 
commode  miniatrari  non  poseet;  nee  minus  illam  alteram  Epi- 
curi  scliolam^  quasi  Beformatam,  quie  fcdicitatem  nihil  aliud 
esse  pra^dicabat  quam  animi  tranquillitatem  et  serenitatem,  a 
perturbationibus  liberi  et  vacui;  ac  si  Jovem  de  solio  detnrbare 
Tellent  et  Satumum  cum  aureo  sseculo  reducere^  quando  neque 
flBstas  nee  bruma  fiiissentj  non  ver  nee  autumnus,  sed  una  et 
aequabilis  aeris  temperies ;  denique  et  illam  explosam  Pyrrhonis 
et  Herilli  acholam,  qui  sitam  autumaverunt  foelicitatem  in  scru- 
pulifi  quibusque  animi  *prorsus  eliminandis ;  nuUam  statuentes 
fixam  et  oonstantem  boni  aut  mali  naturam ;  sed  actiones  pro 
bonis  aut  malis  habentes^  prout  ex  animo,  motu  pure  et  irre- 
fracto  a«t  oontra  cum  aversatione  et  reluctatione>  prodirent; 
qu»  tamen  opinio  in  h»resi  Anabaptbtarum  revixit ;  qui  cuncta 
metiebantnr  juxta  motus  et  instinctus  spiritus^  et  constantiam 
yd  vacillationem  fideL  Liquet  autem  ista  qu»  recensuimus 
omnia  ad  privatam  animorum  tranquillitatem  et  complacentiam^ 
BuUo  modo  autem  ad  Bonum  Communionis^  spectare. 

>  Gen.  T.  24. 

>  St  Jude,  14.  Three  MS.  copies  of-  the  Etbioplc  version  of  the  book  of  Enoch 
were  brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Bruce.  Dr.  Lawrence  published  an  Eogllsh  trans- 
lation of  If,  which  I  have  not  seen.  A  German  tnmslatlon  by  Hoffhian  appeared  at 
Jena  In  183S.  Before  Brace's  time,  the  contents  of  this  apocryphal  or  uncanonical 
book  were,  at  least  in  Europe,  wholly  unknown. 
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Pono  redaigoit  etiam  Philosopliiam  Epicteti^  qui  hoc  tdxtar 
pnBsuppoato;  fodicitatem  in  iis  poni  debere  qiua  in  potestate 
nostra  Bont ;  ne  scilicet  fortunss  et  casibiiB  simas  obnozii ' ;  quasi 
Tcro  non  mnlto  fuerit  fodidns  in  reotts  et  generoos  intent!- 
onibns  et  finibus^  qni  puUicum  bonum  amplectantor,  saccessa 
destitoi  et  firostrari,  quam  in  omnibus  qua  ad  privatam  tantom 
fortunam  nostram  referuntur  voti  perpetuo  compotes  fieri. 
Sicut  ConsalTus,  Neapolim  digito  militibus  indicans^  generoaa 
Toce  testatus  est,  Mtdto  $ibi  aptoHus  fcre^  unicjit  pedem  prmtuh- 
vendo^  ad  itUeriium  cerium  mere;  quam  unius  pedis  reeeseuy 
friiam  in  mulios  annae  producere.*  Cui  etiam  conduit  Codestis 
Dux  et  Imperator,  qui  pronunciavit  C&nseietiiiam  banamjuge 
eue  cofwrimum^i  quibus  verbis  aperte  significaty  mentem  bona- 
rum  intentionum  dbi  consciam,  utcunque  successu  careat,  ve- 
rius  et  purius  et  natui»  magis  consentaneum  pnebere  gandium, 
quam  univenum  ilium  appaiatum  quo  instrui  possit  homo,  vd 
ut  desideriis  suis  fruatur  yd  ut  animo  conquiesoat 

Bedaiguit  itidem  philosopbifld  abusum  illum»  drca  Epicteti 
tempera  grassari  coeptum :  nempe  quod  philosophia  vena  fuerit 
in  genus  quoddam  yit»  professorium,  et  tanquam  in  artem; 
quasi  scilicet  institntum  philosophic  esset^  non  ut  pertur* 
bationes  compescerentur  et  extinguerentur^  sed  ut  cause  et 
occac&ones  ipsarum  e^tarentur  et  summoverentur ;  ideoque  par- 
ticularis  quflddam  vitsQ  ratio  ad  hoc  obtinendum  ineunda  easei; 
introducendo  sane  tale  genus  sanitatis  m  animum,  quale  fuit 

1  The  mond  phUoioplisr  of  the  Stoics  If  mtemidentood  when  It  b  nld  tint  Uwy 
placed  happlneis  In  that  whkh  is  In  the  wise  msnVpower,  in  aider  that  he  may  be 
hi^py.  Tbej  set  oat  from  the  Inquliy,  "  What  Is  the  end  and  purpose,  the  —"■""'— 
bonum, of  man*s  life?"  In  which  Is  InTolved  the  assumption  that  It  Aot  an  end  and 
purpose,  and  that  this  Is  In  Its -own  nature  attainable.  And  this  assnmptkm  may  be 
developed  into  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  In  which  it  Is  luTolfed.  For  as  the  wise 
man,  who  is  the  representative  of  humanity  In  Its  best  estate,  must  be  capable  «f  at- 
taining the  true  end  of  his  being,  they  condoded  that  whatever  might  in  vlitne  of 
outward  circumstances  be  to  him  unattainable,  must  be,  with  reference  to  that  end,  a 
thing  Indifferent ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  summum  bonum  must  be  looked  far  In 
that  which  is  in  his  own  power.  That  felicity  In  this  sense  Is  always  in  the  wise  man'k 
power  Is  thus  not  an  arbitrary  assertion,  but  results  from  the  principle  that  life  is  not 
merely  a  purposeless  dream. 

*  **  Dcsiderare  piuttoeto  di  avere  al  presente  la  sua  sepoltun  un  palmo  dl  terrenopljl 
avanti,  che  col  ritlrsrsi  indletro  poche  brsode  allnngare  la  vita  cento  annL"  —  Gmt- 
cjord  vi  S. 

Femandes  Consalvo  of  Cordova  commonly  called  the  Great  Captain,  and  oer> 
tainly  one  of  the  most  successful  soldiers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  employed 
by  the  King  of  Spain  in  his  Italian  wan.  He  died  at  [Granada]  hi  [December.  1615]. 
See,  for  the  testimony  to  his  merits  of  appsrently  an  unwilling  witness,  Brantaoeli 
rie$  dea  Gremda  Capitainet,  and  for  a  panegyrical  biography,  Faulus  Jovins. 
-K  "5?  '*'**  fa  of  a  merry  heart  hatha  continual  feast."  —  iVoMfis,  xv.  16., 
wncre  the  Vulgate  Is  «  Secura  mens  quasi  Juge  convlvinm." 
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Herodici  in  corporO)  cujus  meminit  Aiistoteles' ;  ilium  scilicet 
nihil  aliud  per  totam  vitam  egisse  quam  ut  valetudinem  cu- 
raret^  et  proinde  ab  in^tis  rebus  abstiueret^  corporis  interim 
11SU  quasi  multatus;  ubi  si  hominibus  ofiScia  societatis  con- 
sectari  cordi  sit^  ilia  demum  valetudo  maxime  est  expetenda 
quae  quaslibet  mutationes  et  impetus  quoscunque  ferre  et  vin- 
cere  queat.  Eodem  modo  et  animus  ille  demum  vere  et  proprie 
sanus  et  validus  censendus  est,  qui  per  plunmas  et  maximas 
tentationes  et  perturbationes  perrumpere  potest.  Ita  ut  opti- 
me  Diogenes  dixisse  yisus  sit,  qui  eas  vires  animi  laudarit 
qucB  non  ad  caute  abstinendum  sed  ad  Jbrtiter  sustinendum  vale- 
rent^;  quaeque  animi  impetum  etiam  in  maximis  prsBcipitiis 
cohibere  possint ;  quasque  (id  quod  in  equis  bene  subactis  lau- 
datur)  prasstent  ut  brevissimo  spatio  et  sistere  se  et  yertere 
possint. 

Postremo^  redarguit  idem  teneritudinem  quandam  et  inepti- 
tudinem  ad  morigerandum^  in  nonnuUis  ex  antiquissimis  phi- 
losophis  et  maxime  in  veneratione  habitis  notatam ;  qui  nimis 
facile  se  a  rebus  civilibus  subduxerint^  ut  indignitatibus  et 
pertiurbationibus  se  exuerent^  atque  magb,  sua  opipione,  illi- 
bati  et  tanquam  sacrosancti  viverent ;  ubi  consentaneum  esset^ 
constantiam  hominis  vere  moralis  talem  fore^  qualem  idem  Con- 
salyus  in  homine  militari  requirebat;  nimirum  ut  honor  ejus 
contexeretur  tanquam  e  tela  crassiare;  minimeque  tarn  tenui 
ut  quidvis  illud  vellicare  et  lacerare  possit. 

>  Bhet  I.  5.  10.  A  similar  account  is  giyeo  of  Herodiciu  in  the  third  book  of 
Plato's  Bepubiie.  In  illustration  of  tbe  assertion  that  philosophy  came  to  be  a  <<  pro- 
fesiorium  vitte  genus/'  see  Aulus  Gellius,  iz.  2.  and  elsewhere. 

*  T^  /cparcir  Ktd  fih  iyrrcurOai  ifi6wv  ikpurrhv^  ov  rh  fiii  xp^o^cu*  But  this  was  not 
laJd  bj  Diogenes,  but  by  Arlstippus.  See  Diog.  Laert  in  Aristip.  Bacon  has  else- 
where (t.  sup.  p.  449.)  conft)und<'d  these  two  names.  The  error  in  both  cases  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  from  a  wrong  entry  in  a  commonplace  book.  The  inaccuracy  in 
the  present  passage  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  most  celebrated  of  Arlstippus's  say- 
ing! occurs  in  immediate  Juzta-poaition  .with  the  words  I  have  quoted  from  Diogenes 
Xiiertius. 

[I  should  rather  think  that  Baoon  alludes  to  the  following  saying  of  Diogenes; 
which  is  also  in  Diogenes  Laertius :  iwiivu  roiis  ft^Woyras  yofitiy  ical  fi^  yofitty 
maH  robs  fidWoyras  irAflv  ical  fiii  KaratrXtiy  rohs  fi9\\6yraf  iroKirt^tffBm  kcH  fi^  iroAt- 
TcvwrOm*  iral  rohs  Ttu^orpo^'iy  fiiXXovras  Koi  fi^  wtu^orpo^tlv  koL  robs  wapa^Ktvafo- 
fidvovs  aufjkfiiow  rots  Hwdurrats  ical  /a^  wpoaioyras  :  meaning  that  he  admired  the  man, 
Dot  who  was  without  passions,  but  who  could  command  them.  —  J,  S,"] 
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CAPUT  n 

Fkrtmo  Bom  bdhridMolu^  vel  SmUatis^  im  Bamm  Actinm^  ei 
Bomnn  PMnYUOOu  Partitio  Bom  Passiui  in  Banrnm,  CoDier- 
TitiTnm,  €t  Bamum  PerfectiTum.  Partitio  Bam  Ccmmu- 
miomis  m  OflBda  Grenenlia,  et  Respectiva. 

RfiFSTAMUS  igitur  jam  et  persequamur  primum  Bonmn  Indi- 
iridiiale»  ei  SoitataB.  Hind  pardemur  in  Bonnm  ActiYnm,  et 
Bonum  PaMmun.  Etenim  hsc  quoque  differentia  Boni  (non 
ahwmilia  oerte  iUis  ^^KUationiboa  qu»  Romania  in  OScono- 
mida  erant  frmiliarea,  Ptami  scilicet  et  Condi)  in  muTena 
rermn  natm  impreoBa  reperitnr ;  pnecipue  auton  se  prodit  in 
diqdid  reram  creatanun  appetitu;  altero  ae  CanaerraDdi  et 
Mnniendi,  altero  ae  Mnltiplicandi  et  PropagandL  Atque  hie 
poaterior^  qui  Activna  eat  et  velati  Promusy  potentior  Tidetai 
et  dignior;  ille  antem  prior,  qui  Pasuvns  eat  et  Telati  CmAu, 
inferior  cenaeri  potest  Etenim  in  uniTersitate  rermn  natora 
ofldeatia  prmnpue  Agena  est,  at  natura  tmeatria  Fatiena. 
Etiam  in  delectationibna  animanlimn  major  yoluptaa  est 
generandiy  qnam  paaoendi.  In  oraculia  qnoqne  ^Tinia  pro- 
nmidatar  BeatiuM  e$$e  dare,  qttam  aecqfere.^  Qmn  et  in  yita 
oommuxu  nemo  invenitar  ingenio  tam  moUi  et  effceomiato,  quin 
ploria  faciat,  aliquid  quod  ei  in  Totia  erat  perficeie  ei  ad  eidtom 
perducere,  quam  aensualitatem  aliquam  ant  ddeetamfintam. 
Atque  tBta  quidem  Boni  Activi  prseeminentia  in  immenaum 
exaltatur  ex  intuitu  conditionis  humana^,  quod  ait  et  mortab 
et  fortunsB  ictibua  expoaita.  Nam  A  in  voluptatibua  hominum 
poaeet  obtineri  perpetuitas  atque  oertitudo,  magnum  pretinm 
eis  aocederet  propter  securitatem  et  moram.'  Quandoquidem 
antem  videmus  hue  rem  reddere,  Magni  astimamus  mori  tar- 
A'au*;  et  Neglorierit  de  enutino;  ne$eis  partum  diei^;  mirmn 
minime  eat,  si  omni  oontentione  feramur  ad  ea  qam  tem{K>ria 

*  Ads,  n.  85. 

*  CompmHcmet^siioUe  fines  :  — 

a  winif,  ^  iih  ykp  wiktfuif  wtfA  rMt  f¥y6rm 

K^tetr,  ofrt  Iter  owrif  M  vp^oun  /u^xpipai^ 
0tr€  k4  n  oriKkHfu  ftiix^  h  loAdiwpt^' 

/csf/oi,  Af  odff  ten  fuyw  fifcrhfw  oM'  dra\4fM, 
Xofum '  V  r^  *^X9*  h^t^  ¥  rts  lifuv.  JL  fi.  322. 

•  Seneem,  Nat  QumL  It  59.  *  Provrrbt,  JcnrlL  1. 
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injnrias  non  reformident.  Ea  vero  nulla  esse  possunt^  prseter 
opera  nostra;  sicut  dicitur^  Opera  eorum  sequuntur  eos.^  Est 
et  altera  pneeminentia  Boni  Activi  baud  exigua^  et  indita  et 
sastentata  ex  eo  affectu  qui  human»  naturae^  ut  .corned  indivi- 
duus^  lateri  adhseret;  amor  scilicet  novitatis  aut  yarietatis.  Ille 
yero  in  sensuum  yoluptatibns  (quse  Boni  Passiyi  pars  sunt  yel 
maxima)  angustus  admodum  est,  nee  latitudinem  habet  aliquam 
insignem:  Cogita  quamdiu  eadem  feceris ;  cibusy  samnusy  Indus; 
per  hunc  circulum  curritur ;  mori  velle  non  tantum  fartis,  aut 
misery  aut  prudens^  sed  etiam  fastidiosus  potest^  At  in  actis 
yitie  nostrsB  et  institutis  et  ambitionibus  insignis  est  yarietas ; 
eaqne  multa  cum  yoluptate  percipitur,  dum  incboamus,  pro- 
gredimur,  interquiescimus,  regredimur  ut  yires  augeamus, 
appropinquamusy  denique  obtinemus,  et  hujusmodi;  ut  yere 
admodum  dictum  sit,  Vita  sine  proposito  languida  et  vaga  est? 
Quod  simul  et  prudentibus  et  stultissimis  competit,  ut  ait  Sa- 
lomon, Pro  desiderio  qwBrit  cerebrosus,  omnibus  immiscet  se.* 
Quinetiam  yidemus  reges  potentissimos,  ad  quorum  nutukn 
quaecunque  sensibus  grata  sunt  parari  possent,  nibilominus 
procnrasse  sibi  interdum  desideria  humilia  et  inania  (quemad- 
modum  cithara  fuit  Neroni,  gladiatoria  Commodo,  Antonino 
aurigatio,  et  alia  aliis),  qu»  tamen  ipsis  fuerint  omni  aiSuentia 
▼oluptatum  sensualium  potiora.  Tanto  yoluptatem  majorem 
affert  ut  aliquid  agamus,  quam  ut  fruamur. 

Bind  interim  paulo  attentius  notandum  est,  Bonum  Actiyum 
Indiyiduale  a  Bono  Communionis  prorsus  difierre,  quanquam 
nonnunquam  ambo  coincidant.  Quamyis  enim  Bonum  istud 
Indiyiduale  Activum  s«pe  opera  beneficentiae  (quae  ex  Virtu- 
tibus  Communionis  est)  pariat  et  producat;  illud  tamen  in- 
terest, quod  ilia  opera  ab  hominibus  plurimis  fiant  non  animo 
alios  juyandi  aut  beandi,  sed  plane  propter  se,  atque  potentinm 
et  amplitudinem  propriam.  Id  quod  optime  cemitur,  quando 
Bonum  Actiyum  in  aliquid  impingit,  quod  sit  Bono  Commu- 

>  Bevel.  zW.  I. 

*  Cogita  quamdlu  Jam  idem  fiiclas ;  dbus,  tomnus,  libido,  per  bimc  circulum 
carritar ;  mori  velle  non  tantum  prudens  et  fortis  aut  miser,  sed  etiam  fiutidiosus 
potest." —  SemtBOt  Ep.  77. 

That  '*  tedium  ▼ItsD  "  was  conddered  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors 
a  reasonable  and  legally  sufficient  motive  for  suicide  appears  from  the  Digest  ill.  2. 
11.  8.,  from  the  Codex  ix.  50.  1.,  and  from  seTeral  other  texts ;  —  the  burden  of  life 
being  roost  felt  in  an  advanced  sUte  of  corrupt  civilisation. 

*  ••  yita  sine  proposito  vaga  est," —  Smeeo,  Ep,  96. 

*  This  is  probably  another  version  of  Prov.  zviii.  1.  « Through  desire  a  man 
luviDg  separated  himself  sceketh  and  intermeddleth  with  all  wisdom."  —  J,  S, 
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nionis  contrarium.  Siquidem  gigantea  ilia  animi  conditid^  q\ul 
abripiantur  magni  isti  orbis  terrarum  pertarbatores^  (quails  fiiit 
L.  Sylla,  et  plbrimi  alii^  licet  in  modulo  longe  minore,  qui 
yidentur  ad  boc  anhelare,  ut  onmes  foelicea  et  ierumnod  aint 
prout  aibi  fuerint  amici  vel  inimici^  iltque  ut  mundua  tanquam 
ipsorum  pneferat  imaginem;  quae  vera  est  Theomachia);  hsc 
inquam  ipsa  aspirat  ad  Bonum  Actdvum  Individuale,  saltern 
Apparens,  etsi  a  Bono  Communionis  omnium  maxime  recedaL 

At  Bonum  Passiyum  partiemur  in  Bonum  Conaervatiyum,  et 
Bonum  Perfectiyum.  Etenim  inditus  est  unicuique  rei  triplex 
appetitus^  quatenus  ad  Bonum  Suitatis,  siye  Indiyidui.  Primus^ 
ut  se  conseryet ;  secundus^  ut  se  perficiat ;  tertius,  ut  se  multi- 
plicet  siye  diffundat.  Atque  hie  postremus  appetitus  ad  Bonum 
Actiyum  refertur,  de  quo  jam  modo  diximus. .  Supersunt  igitor 
reliqua  tantum  duo^  quis  diximus.  Bona ;  ex  quibus  prsscellit 
Perfectiyum.  Minus  enim  quiddam  est>  conseryare  rem  in  suo 
statu;  majiui  yero^  eandem  ad  naturam  sublimioiem  eyehere. 
Beperiuntur  siquidem  per  res  uniyersaa  natnre  aliquss  nobi- 
liores,  ad  quarum  dignitatem  et  excellentiam  natuno  inferiores 
aspirant,  yeluti  ad  origines  et  fontes  sues.  Sic  de  hominibus, 
non  male  cecinit  ille ; 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  cielestifl  origo.* 

Homini  enim,  assumptio  aut  approximatio  ad  diyinam  aut  ange- 
licam  naturam  est  form®  suae  perfectio.  Cujus  quidem  Boni 
Perfectiyi  praya  et  praspostera  imitatio  peatis  est  ipsa  yitte 
Humane,  et  turbo  quidam  rapidus  qui  omnia  abripit  et  sabyer- 
tit;  nimirum^  dum  homines,  exaltationis  yice  formalis  atque 
essentialis,  coeca  ambitione  advolent  ad  exaltationem  tantum- 
modo  localem.  Quemadmodum  enim  aegri,  remedium  mail  sui 
non  inyenientes,  de  loco  in  locum  corpus  agitant  et  yolyunt, 
quasi  ex  mutatione  loci  a  seipsis  abscedere  et  internum  malum 
effiigere  possint ;  eodem  modo  eyenit  in  ambitione,  ut  hominef^, 
simulacro  quodam  falso  naturse  suae  exaltandad  abrepti,  nihil 
aliud  adipiscantur  quam  loci  quandam  celatudinem  et  fiisti- 
gium. 

Bonum  yero  Conservatiyum  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  receptw  et 
fruitio  rerum  naturtB  nostra  coTigmentium,     Hoc  yero  Bonum, 

>  The  epitaph  which  Plutarch  says  Sylla  made  for  himself  was  probably  In  Bacon's 
mind.  It  boasted  that  no  man  had  surpassed  him  in  doing  good  to  his  friends  or  evil 
to  hid  enemies.      See  Piut.  in  Sylla. 

»  Vinff.  ^n.  vl.  730. 
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licet  maxime  sit  simplex  et  nativnm^  tamen  ex  Bonis  videtur 
moUissimum  atque  infimum.  Quin  et  hoc  ipsum  Bonum  re* 
cipit  differentiam  nonnullam;  circa  quam  partim  yacillavit 
judicium  hominum^  partim  omissa  est  inquisitio.  Boni  siqui- 
dem  Fruitionis^  sive^  quod  vulgo  dicitur^  Jucundi^  dignitas  et 
commendatio  aut  in  Sinceritate  iruitionis  sita  est^  aut  in  ejus* 
dem  Yigore;  quorum  alterum  inducit  et  pra&stat  ^qualitas^ 
alterum  autem  Yarietas  et  Yicissitudo ;  alterum  minorem  habet 
mixturam  Mali^  alterum  impressionem  magis  fortem  et  vividam 
BonL  Caeterum  horum  utrum  melius,  ambigitur;  dein,  num 
natura  humana  utrunque  simul  apud  se  retinere  possit,  non 
tnquiritur. 

Atque  quantum  ad  id  de  quo  ambigitur,  yentilari  coepit  ilia 
controYersia  inter  Socratem  et  sopliistam  quendamJ  Ac  So-<* 
crates  quidem  asserebat,  Fcelicitatem  sitam  esse  in  animi  pace 
eonstante  et  tranquiUitate  ;  sophista  vero  in  hoc,  ut  quis  multum 
appetaty  et  multum  fruatur.  Quin  et  ab  arguments  delapsi 
sunt  ad  convitia;  dicente  sophista  Fcelicitatem  Socratis  stipitis 
vel  lapidis  esse  fcelicitatem  ;  e  contra  Socrate,  sophista  Foelidta^ 
tern,  fcelicitatem  esse  scabiosi,  qui  perpetuo  pruriret  et  scalperet. 
Neque  tamen  desunt  utrique  sententise  sua  firmamenta.  Nam 
Socrati  assentitur  vel  Epicuri  schola  ipsa,  qu»  virtutis  ad  foeli- 
citatem  partes  esse  maximas  non  diffiteatur.  Quod  si  ita  sit^ 
certo  certius  est  virtutis  majorem  esse  usum  in  perturbationibus 
sedandiB,  quam  in  rebus  cupitis  adipiscendis.  Sophist»  autem 
Bonnihil  suffiragiEui  videtur  assertio  ilia  cujus  a  nobis  mentio 
modo  facta  est,  quod  videlicet  Bonum  Perfectivum  Bono  Con- 
servativo  sit  superius ;  quippe  quia  cupitarum  rerum  adeptiones 
naturam  videantur  sensim  perficere ;  quod  licet  vere  non  faciant, 
tamen  et  motus  ipse  in  circulo  speciem  nonnullam  pr»  se  fert 
Motus  Progressivi. 

At  secunda  quaestio  (num,  scilicet,  natura  humana  non  possit 
et  animi  tranquillitatem  et  fruendi  vigorem  simul  retinere)^  rite 
diffinita,  priorem  illam  reddit  otiosam  et  supervacaneam.  Annon 
enim  videmus  hand  raro  animos  nonnullorum  ita  factos  et  com- 
positos,  ut  voluptatibus  afiiciantur  vel  maxime  cum  adsint,  et 
tamen  earum  jacturam  non  gravate  ferant?  Ita  ut  series  ilia 
philosophica,  Non  utiy  ut  non  appetas;  non  appetere,  ut  non 
metuas;  videatur  esse  pusilli  cujusdam  animi  et  diffidentds.* 

■  Sre  the  Gorglas,  p.  494. 

*  Compare  Flutarch  In  Solonc  :  ftroiros  8i  itol  ^cn^f  6  r^  ^6S^  r^s  dTo€oX9is 
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Sane  doctrinie  plereque  philosophomm  videntar  esse  paoIo 
timidiores,  et  cavere  hominibus  plusquam  natara  renun  poeta- 
lat  Yeluti  cum  mortis  formidinem  medendo  angent.  Etenim 
cmn  nihil  aliud  fere  vitam  humanam  faciant  qnam  mortis  qnan- 
dam  pneparationem  et  disciplinam,  quomodo  fieri  possit,  nt  ille 
liostis  mimm  in  modum  non  videatur  terribilis,  contra  quern 
muniendi  nuUus  sit  finis'  ?    Melius  poeta  (ut  inter  ethniooa). 

Qui  finem  vitsB  eztremam  inter  miinera  ponat 
Nstur».« 

Similiter  et  in  omnibus  annisi  sunt  pbiloeophi  animnni  huma- 
num  reddere  nimis  uniformem  et  harmonicum^  eum  motibus 
contrariis  et  extremis  minime  assue&ciendo.  Cujus  cansam 
arbitror  fuisse^  quod  ipn  vitio  se  priyats  dedicarunty  a  negotiis 
et  aliorum  obsequiis  iminuni  et  liberse.  Quin  potius  imitentor 
homines  prudentiam  gemmariorum;  qui^  si  forte  in  gemma 
inveniatur  nubecula  aliqua  aut  glaciecula  quae  ita  posset  ezimi 
ut  magnitudini  lapidis  non  nimium  detrahatur,  earn  toQunt; 
aliter  vero  intactam  earn  relinquunt.  Pari  ratione^  serenitad 
animorum  ita  consulendum  est>  ut  non  destruatnr  magnanimitas. 
Atque  de  Bono  Individuali  hactenus. 

Postquam  igitur  de  Bono  Suitatis  (quod  etiam  Particulare, 
Privatum,  Indwiduale,  appeUare  solemus)  jam  dizerimus ;  repe- 
tamus  Bonum  Communionis^  quod  Societatem  intuetor.  Istud 
nomine  Officii  vocari  consueyit  Siquidem  vocabulnm  Officii 
magis  proprie  attribuitur  animo  bene  disposito  eiga  alios;  vo* 
cabulum  Virtutis  animo  intra  se  recte  formato  et  compositor 
Yerum  ista  pars^  primo  intuitu,  ScientisB  Civili  deberi  videtnr* 
Attamen  si  diligentius  attendas,  non  ita.  Siquidem  tractat 
regimen  et  imperium  uniuscujusque  in  seipsum,  neutiquam 
yero  in  alios.  Atque  sicut  in  Architectuia  alia  res  est  postes, 
trabes,  et  caeteras  addificii  partes  efibrmare,  et  ad  asdificandi 
usum  praeparare ;  alia  autem  easdem  ad  invicem  aptare  et  com- 
paginare;  siout  etiam  in  Mechanicis,  instrumentum  aut  machi- 
nam  fabricare  et  conficere,  non  idem  est  quod  fabricatom 
erigere,  moyere,  et  in  opere  ponere :  sic  doctrina  de  CSonju- 
gatione  ipsa  Hominum  in  Civitate,  sive  Societate,  differt  ab  ea 

1  »I6U  enlm  phllosophoriim  Ylta  at  ait  idem  *'  (Socrates  in  the  Pkado)  <*  commen- 
tatio  mortis  est* —  7\ue.  JDitp:l  30.  The  reference  is  to  the  following  punge :  rh 
H€\4Tnfia  airh  tovto  tori  rw  ^0(r6^uy,  A.^if  icol  x*f*<^/>^'  ^'Mxib  ^^  tov  94§ucns ; 
which  scarcely  Justifies  Qcero's  version  of  it    Gontnst  Spino«a,  iSttiet,  ir.  67. 

Juven.  X.  3A8 ;  hat.;fiMM  is  In  the  original  tpaiiMm.     Comptre  Bmqu's  Emf  on 
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q\m  eo8  reddit  ad  hnjusmodi  Sodetatis  commoda  conformea  et 
bene  affectos. 

lata  pars  de  Offidis  etiam  in  doas  portiones  tribuitnr ;  qaa* 
ram  altera  tractat  de  Officio  Hominis  in  Communi ;  altera  de 
Officiis  Specialibas  et  Sespectivis^  pro  singulorum  profes- 
sione^  vocatione^  statu^  persona^  et  gradu.  Harom  primam 
satis  excultam^  diligenterque  a  yeteribus  et  aliis  ezplicatam^ 
jam  antea  retulimus ;  alteram  quoque^  sparsim  quidem  tracta- 
tarn,  licet  non  in  corpus  aliquod  integrum  scientiao  digestam 
reperimus.  Neque  tamen  hoc  ipsum^  quod  sparsim  tracte- 
tur^  reprehendimus ;  quinimo  de  hoc  argumento  per  partes 
scribi  longe  consultius  existimamus.  Quis  enim  tanta  fuerit 
Tel  perspicacia  vel  confidential  ut  de  Officiis  Peculiaribus  et 
Belatiyis  singulorum  ordinum  et  conditionum  perite  et  ad 
viyum  disoeptare  et  diffinire  possit  aut  sustineat?  Tractatus 
autem  qui  ezperientiam  non  sapiunt^  sed  ex  notitia  rerum  ge- 
nerali  et  scholastica  tantummodo  deprompti  sunt^  de  rebus 
hujusmodi,  inanes  plerunque  evadunt  et  inutiles,  Quamvis 
enim  aliquando  contingat  spectatorem  ea  animadvertere  qu» 
lusorem  fugiant,  atque  jactetur  proverbium  quoddam  magis 
audaculum  quam  sanum^  de  censura  vulgi  circa  actiones  prin- 
cipum,  Stantem  in  voile  aptime  perlustrare  montem;  optandum 
tamen  inprimis  esset,  ut  non  nisi  expertissimus  et  versatissimus 
quisque  se  hujusmodi  argumentis  immisceret.  Hominum  enim 
apeculaliyorum  in  materiis  aciivis  lucubraliones^  iis  qui  in 
agendo  fuerint  exercitati  nihilo  meliores  videntur  quam  disser- 
tationes  Phormionis  de  bellis  sestimatas  simt  ab  Hannibale^  qui 
eas  habuit  pro  somniis  et  deliriis.'  Unum  duntaxat  vitium 
illos  occupat  qui  de  rebus  ad  suum  munus  aut  artem  pertinen- 
tibus  libros  conscribunt ;  quod  scilicet  in  illis  ipsis  Spartis  suis 
omandis^  atque  attollendis  modum  tenere  nesciant. 

In  hoc  genere  librorum  piaculum  foret  non  meminisse  (ho- 
noris causa)  excellentissimi  illius  operis^  a  Majestate  tna  elucu- 
brati,  De  Officio  Regis.^  Scriptum  enim  hoc  plurimos  intra  se 
cumulavit  ac  recondidit  thesauros^  tarn  conspicuos  quam  occul- 
tos,  Theologias^  Ethical,  et  Politicse^  insigni  cum  aspersione 
aliarum  artiimi;  estque  meo  judicio,  inter  scripta  quae  mihi 

■  Se«,  for  the  story  here  alluded  to,  Cicero^  De  Orat  IL  18. 
s  <«  Quam  nactus  es  Spartam  hanc  oraa.** — Eratm,  Adag,  U.  5.  1. 
'  The  proper  title  of  this  work  ia  BatUiccn  Dorou.    It  contains  three  books.     The 
first  is,  **0f  a  king's  Christian    duetie  towards  Ood;"  the  second,   '<0f  a  king's 
duetle  in  his  office ; "  and  the  last,  <*  Of  a  king*s  behaviour  in  things  indifferent/* 
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perlegere  contigerit,  prascipue  sanom  et  aolidum.  Non  illad 
uUo  loco  aut  mTentionis  fervore  estuatj  ant  indiligentise  frigore 
torpet  aut  donnitat;  non  Tertigine  aliquando  corripitnr^  nnde 
in  ordlne  suo  servando  confiindatur  ant  excidat;  non  digree- 
sionibus  distraliitur,  ut  ilia  quae  nihil  ad  rhombum  sunt  expatia- 
tione  aliqua  flexuosa  complectatur';  non  odoramentomm  aut 
pigmentorum  fucis  adulteratur^  qualibus  illi  utuntur  qui  lecto- 
rum  potius  delectationi  quam  aigumenti  naturs  inserviunt; 
ante  onmia  vero^  spiritu  valet  istud  opus  non  minus  quam  oop* 
pore;  utpote  quod  et  cum  veritate  optime  consentiat  et  ad 
usum  sit  accommodatissimum.  Quinetiam  vitio  illo,  de  quo 
paulo  ante  diximus  (quod  si  in  alio  quopiam^  in  r^e  certe  et 
scripto  de  majestate  regia  tolerandum  fuerit)  omnino  caret; 
nempe,  quod  culmen  et  fasligium  regium  non  immodice  aut  in-^ 
vidiose  extollat  Siquidem  Majestas  tua  regem  non  depinxit 
aliquem  AssjriflB  aut  Persiae  gloria  et  extemo  fastu  nitentem  et 
coruscantem ;  sed  vere  Mosem  aut  Davidem^  pastores  scilicet 
populi  sui.  Neque  Tero  mihi  unquam  memoria  excidet  dictum 
quoddam  yere  regium,  quod  in  lite  gravissima  terminanda^  Ma* 
jestas  tua,  pro  sacro  illo  quo  pneditus  es  spiritu,  ad  populos 
regendos  pronunciavit;  nimirum,  Reges  Juxta  leges  regnorum 
suarum  gubemacula  tractare,  quemadmodum  et  Deus  juxta  leges 
naturiB  ;  et  (sque  raro  priBrogativam  illam  suam  qua  leges  trmt^ 
scendit  ab  ilUs  usurpandaniy  ac  a  Deo  videmus  usurpari  potesiO' 
tern  miracula  patrandL  Nihilo  tamen  secius  ex  libro  illo 
altero  a  Majestate  tua  conscripto,  De  Libera  Mtmarckioy  satis 
omnibus  innotescit,  non  minus  Migestati  tu»  cognitam  esse  et 
perspectam  plenitudinem  potestatis  regi»,  atque  tdtimitaies  (ut 
scholastici  loquuntur)  jurium  regalium,  quam  officii  et  muneris 
regii  limites  et  cancellos.'  Non  dubitavi  igitur  in  mediun^ 
adducere  librum  ilium,  a  Majestatis  tuse  calamo  exaratum^  tan- 
quam  exemplum  primarium  et  maxime  illustre  tractatuum  de 
Peculiaribus  et  Bespectivis  Officiis.  Quo  de  libro  qu»  a  me  jam 
dicta  sunt,  dixissem  profecto,  si  ante  annos  mille  a  rege  quopiam 

*  Compare  the  corresponding  paBBSge  in  the  Advancement:  —  " not  sick  of  dlnlDeH 
as  those  are  who  leese  themselves  in  their  order ;  nor  of  convuIsloDs,  as  those  whiA 
cramp  in  matters  impertinent"  —  /.  S, 

*  Probably  in  the  case  t>f  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  In  1604,  when  the  question  ws 
whether  It  belonged  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  judge  of 
the  validity  of  an  election.  — /.  S. 

^  This  second  work  of  James's  Is,  -  The  Trew  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  or  the  re- 
clprocji  and  mutual  duetle  betwixt  a  free  King  and  his  natnrall  Suttfecta,**  firw  being 
nearly  equivalent  to  absolute.  This  work  was  at  first  published  anonymously,  but  i» 
included  In  the  edition  of  King  James's  works  which  appeared  in  1616. 
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conscriptus  fuieset.  Neque  yero  me  moyet  decorum  illud,  quod 
Yulgo  prsBscribitur^  ne  quia  coram  laudetur' ;  mode  laudes  ill» 
nee  modum  excedant^  nee  intempestiye  aut  nulla  data  occasione 
tribuantur.  Cicero  certe,  in  luculentissima  ilia  oratione  sua 
pro  M.  Marcello^  nihil  aliud  agit  quam  ut  exhibeat  tabulam 
quandam  singulari  artificio  depictam  de  laudibus  Csesaris^  licet 
coram  ipso  oratio  ilia  haberetur.  Quod  et  Plinius  Secimdus 
fecit  erga  Trajanum.*    Itaque  jam  ad  propositum  revertamur. 

Pertinet  porro  ad  banc  partem  de  Officiis  Bespectiyis  Voca- 
tionum  et  Professionum  singularum^  doctrina  alia^  tanquam 
priori  relatiya  siye  opposita ;  nimirum  de  Fraudibus^  Cautelis, 
ImposturiSj  et  Vitiis  ipsarum ;  siquidem  deprayationes  et  yitia 
offidis  et  yirtutibus  opponuntur,  Neque  omnino  de  his^  in 
plurimis  scriptis  et  tractatibus^  siletur;  sed  ssepe  ad  ilia  no- 
tanda  saltem  obiter  excurritur.  At  quo  tandem  modo?  JPer 
tsatiram  scilicet^  et  cynice  (more  Luciani)^  potius  quam  serio 
et  grayiter.  Etenim  plus  operas  impenditur^  ut  pleraque  in 
artibus  etiam  utilia  et  sana  maligno  dente  yeUicentur^  et  ad 
ludibrium  hominibus  exponantur^  quam  ut  qu80  in  iisdem  cor- 
rupta  sunt  et  yitiosa  secemantur  a  salubribus  et  incorruptis. 
At  optime  Salomon;  Qucerenti  derisori  scientiam  ipsa  se  abs^ 
condUy  sed  studioso  Jit  obvidm^  Quicunque  enim  ad  scientiam 
accedat  animo  irridendi  et  aspemandi^  inyeniet  proculdubio 
qu»  cayilletur  plurima,  ex  quibus  yero  doctior  fiat  perpauca. 
Verum  tractatio  hujus  de  quo  loquimur  argumenti  grayis  et 
prudenS)  atque  cum  integritate  quadam  et  sinceritate  conjuncta^ 
inter  munitissima  yirtutis  ac  probitatis  propugnacula  yidetur 
numeranda.  Nam  sicut  fabulose  perhibetur  de  Basilisco^  si 
primus  quempiam  conspexerit,  illico  bominem  perimit ;  si  quis 
ilium  prior^  basiliscus  perit;  pari  ratione  fraudes^  imposturas^ 
et  malsB  artes,  si  quis  eas  prior  detexerit5  nocendi  facultate  pri- 
yantur^  quod  si  illae  prsByenerint^  tum  yero^  non  alias,  periculum 
creant.  Est  itaque  quod  gratias  agamus  Macciayello  et  hujus- 
modi  scriptoribuS;  qui  aperte  et  indissimulanter  proferunt  quid 
homines  facere  soleant^  non  quid  debeant  Fieri  enim  nullo 
modo  potest;  ut  coi^jungatur  serpentina  ilia  prudentia  cum  inno^ 
centia  columbina,  nisi  quis  mali  ipsius  naturam  penitus  per- 

'  npSryfia  MKoucti^  /JM?Jiov  i»tk§vB4p^  irpoo^icoy,  I)  rifi^  rb  iwaa^tif  wapdrras*  — 
Plutarch,  De  ee  ipsum  citn  inyid.  laud.  §  1. 

*  Namely,  In  his  Panegyriea,     See  beluw,  \\  741. 
»  Prorerbs,  xiv.  6. 
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Absque  lioc  enim  deenmi  virtuti  ana  pnesidui  et 
Imo,  neqve  olio  oiodo  pooBst  vir  bcmafl  et  probus 
I  et  improboe  oonigere  et  emeodare,  nisi  qiee  prins  omnia 
■nlitSs  btibok  et  profboda  explofayerit  Btenim  qui  judicio 
plane  oermpto  timt  et  depraTaio  boe  babent,  nt  prasnpponaiit 
in  bominibiiB  ab  inecitia  et  «hn]dicitate  qnabm 
I  oriri ;  atque  ab  eo  tantum,  quod  fides  habeatnr  oondo- 
nalcnibaa  et  padagogis ;  item  libris,  prBsceptis  monlibnSy  et  iia 
qui  vnlgo  pnodicantar  et  decantantur  aennombiia.  Adeo  ut 
niea  plane  penpidant  opiiuonee  soaB  pravaB  ac  corrupta  et  de* 
torta  principia  aon  minuB  ilUs  qui  hortantor  et  admonent  qnam 
aibi  ipsis  este  exf^iata  et  oogmta,  probitatem  omnem  morum 
et  conttliorum  aBpementor:  juxta  otacnlnm  fllnd  Salomonis 
mirabile ;  Nam  rteqrit  shdius  verba  prMdentu^  nui  ea  dLcerU  qtus 
ver$antur  m  earde  ejug.*  Hanc  antem  partem  de  Canteb  et 
Vitus  Bespeetiris  inter  Desiderata  nameiainus ;  eamqiK  no- 
mine SaHrm  SeruBy  sire  Traettthu  de  InteriorAms  Serwn^  af^iel- 
labifflus. 

Etiam  ad  doetrinam  de  Qfficiis  fiespeetivis  pertinent  Qfficia 
Matua,  inter  maritom  et  uxorem,  parentes  et  Uberoe,  donunnm 
et  serram;  similiter  leges  ami<»ti«,  et  gzatitiidinis;  necnon 
dTiles  obligationes  firatemitatum,  eoU^onun;  etiam  vicini- 
tatis;  ac  similium.  Verom  intelligatnr  boc  semper,  ilia  istic 
traotariy  non  quaienus  sunt  partes  Societatb  Ciyilis  (id  enim  ad 
Politicam  refertur,)  sed  qnatenus  animi  dngulomm  ad  iUa 
Societatis  Vinonla  tuenda  instrui  et  prasdisponi  debeant.' 

At  doctrina  de  Bono  Commnnionis  (quemadmodum  et  ilia  de 
Individual!)  Bonum  tractat  non  tantom  simpliciter,  sed  et  com* 
parate;  quo  ^ectat  officia  perpendere  inter  hominem  et  liomi- 
nem;  inter  easnm  et  casum;  inter  privata  et  publica;  inter 
tempus  pnssens  et  fiiturunu  Sicut  videre  est  in  amraadrer^ 
sione  ilia  seyera  et  atrod  L.  Bmti  contra  filios  sues,  iUam  a 
plerisque  in  coelum  landibus  efferri;  at  alius  quiapiam  dixit» 


■  Oonpif*  ChMTon  JH  la  SWftm,  Uv.  U.  c  10. :  **li  Ikiit  tempovr  et  narfer 
rinoocence  coloraUiM  en  n'ofiamnt  penonnc  avec  la  pradence  ei  astnce  aerpentioe 
en  w  tenant  sur  ms  gardes  et  ae  presenrant  des  flnesset,  trahiaons,  et  ambucbes  d'ka- 
trui."  The  whole  chapter  li  worth  comparing  with  Bacon's  remarks  on  the  ait  of 
self-advancement 

'  FTDTerbs*  zvUL  2.  The  words  are  aocurately  quoted  fimn  the  Tnlgate :  the 
anthorlsed  version  Is  wholly  dissimilar. 

'  Some  curious  matter  as  to  the  oi^oos  of  the  Bomans  touching  the  Ordo  oAd« 
onun,  the  order  ot  precedeooe  among  reUtiye  duties,  will  be  found  in  Anlus  Geffius 
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Infbllx,  uteunque  fereat  ea  facto'  miaorefl.' 

Id  ipsum  licet  intaeri  in  coeiia  ilia,  ad  quam  invitati  sunt 
M.  Bratus,  G.  CassiuB,  et  aliL  lUic  enim  cum  ad  animos  explo- 
randoa  circa  conspiralionem  in  caput  CaBBaria  intentam,  quaestio 
astute  mota  easet  Num  Udtum  foret  iyrannum  occidere  f  ibant 
convivae  in  opiniones  diversas ;  dum  alii  dicerent,  plane  licere, 
quod  9ervitu8  ultimum  esset  mahrum  ;  alii  minime>  quad  iyrannis 
miuus  exitialis  e$set  quam  bellum  civile  ;  tertium  antem  genua 
yeluti  ex  achola  Epicuri  asaerebat,  indiffnum  esse  prudentes  peri' 
clttari  pro  stuUis.^  Veruln  plurimi  aunt  caaua  de  Officiis  Com- 
paratis,  inter  quoa  frequenter  ille  intervenit;  uirum  a  justiiia 
deflectendum  sit  propter  salutem  pairuB^  out  hupumodi  aliquod 
insiffTie  bonum  in  futuro  ?  Circa  quern  Jason  Theasalus  dicere 
solebat,  Aliqua  sunt  injuste  facienda^  ut  multa  jmte  fieri  po9* 
sint*:  verum  replicatio  in  promptu  eat;  Authorem  pr€Bsentis 
fustitim  habes ;  sponsorem  JuturcB  non  habe$.  Sequantur  ho- 
minea  quas  in  prasaentia  bona  et  juata  aunt;  futura  Diyina» 
ProyidentiaD  remittentea*  Atque  circa  doctrinam  de  Ezem- 
plari,  aive  de  Bono,  haec  dicta  aint 


CAPUT  HL 


JPariitio  Dochinm  de  CuUura  Animi,  in  Doctrinam  de  Cha- 
racteribua  Animormn,  de  Affectibus,  et  de  Bemediia  sive 
Curationibus.  Appendix  Doctrinm  ejusdem,  de  Congruitate 
inter  Bonum  Animi  et  Bonmn  Corporia. 

Nunc  igitur,  poatquam  de  Fruotu  Yitad  (aenau  inteUigimua 
philoeophico)  verba  fecerimua ;  aupereat  nt  de  Cultura  Animi 
quiB  ei  debetur  dicamua ;  sine  qua  para  prior,  nihil  aliud  yidetur 
quam  imago  quasdam  aut  atatua,  pulchra  quidem  aapectu,  aed 
motu  et  vita  deatituta.     Cui  aententias  Ariatotelea  ipse  disertia 

*  In  the  original  as  also  Ib  the  corresponding  panage  of  the  AdoameemeMi  of  Lean- 
inp,  fata  Is  put  for  facta.  —  J,S, 

2  VIrg.  JEn.  vi  828.  It  is  less  difUcult  to  sympathise  with  Sultan  Mahmoud  of 
Ghisnee.  When  he  bad  killed  the  adulterer,  he  said  *<  Now  h^ing  a  l^ht,"  and  after 
looking  at  the  corpse  called  for  water.  **  Qod  is  merclAil  —  I  was  mistaken.  I  thought 
no  man  would  have  ventured  to  commit  such  an  outrage  hut  my  son  ;  and  since  yon 
told  me  of  It  three  nights  ago,  I  have  neither  eaten  nor  drunken.*'  See  Maloolm's 
Jiistory  of  Peraia. 

'  See  PluUrch  in  Brutus ;  where  however  the  story  is  somewhat  dlilbrentlx  told. 

*  Flat.  Reip.  Oer.  Prxcep.  §17. 
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verblfl  Bufiragatur;  Necesse  est  igitur  de  virtute  dieere,  et  quid 
sity  etex  quibiu  gignatur.  Inutile  enim  ferejiierit,  virtutem  qui- 
dem  nossey  acquirenda  autem  ejus  modos  et  vias  ignorare.  Non 
enim  de  virtuie  tantum,  qua  specie  sit,  qucsrendum  est ;  sed  et 
quamodo  sui  eopiam  faeiat;  utrunque  enim  volumus,  et  rem 
ipsam  nosse,  et  gus  compotes  fieri.  Hoc  atitem  ex  voto  non 
succedet,  nisi  sciamus  et  ex  quibus,  et  quo  modo.  >  Verbis  adeo 
expressis,  atque  etiam  iterato^  banc  partem  inculcat;  quam 
tamen  ipse  non  persequitur.  Hoc  similiter  illud  est,  quod 
Cicero  Catoni  Juniori  yeluti  laudem'  non  vulgarem  attribuit ; 
quod  scilicet  Philosophiam  amplexus  esset,  Non  disputandi 
causa,  ut  magna  pars,  sed  ita  vivendL^  Quamyis  autem,  pro 
temporum  in  quibus  yivimus  socordia,  paucis  cune  sit  ut 
anim^im  sedulo  colaut  et  componant,  et  vitse  rationem  ad  nor- 
mam  aliquam  instituant  (secundum  illud  Senece,  De  partibus 
vita  quisque  deliberat;  de  summa  nemo*:  adeo  ut  luec  pars 
censeri  possit  supervacua) ;  illud  tamen  minime  nos  movet  ut 
eam  intactam  relinquamus,  quin  potius  cum  illo  Hippocralis 
aphorismo  concludimus ;  Qui-  gram  morbo  correpti  dohres  non 
sentiunt,  iis  mens  (Bgrotat.*  Medicina  illis  bominibus  opus  est, 
non  solum  ad  curandum  morbum,  sed  ad  sensum  ezpergefacien- 
dum.  Quod  A  quis  objiciat  animorum  curationem  Theologis 
Sacrse  munus  esse,  yerissimum  est  quod  assent;  attamen  Philo- 
sophiam Moralem  in  famulitium  Theologiie  recipi  instar  ancilln 
prudentis  et  pedissequ»  fidelis,  qu»  ad  omnes  ejus  nutus  pnesto 
sit  et  ministret,  quid  prohibeat?  Etenim  quemadmodum  in 
Psahno  habetur,  quod  oculi  ancilke  perpetuo  ad  manus  dominee 
respiciunt^,  cum  tamen  minime  dubium  sit,  quin  baud  pauca 
ancill»  judicio  et  cur»  relinquantur ;  eodem  modo  et  Ediica  ob- 
sequium  Theologize  omnino  prseetare  debet,  ejusque  pneceptis 
morigera  esse ;  ita  tamen  ut  et  ipsa,  intra  suos  limites,  baud 
pauca  siina  et  utilia  documenta  continere  possit. 

Hanc  igitur  partem  (quando  praestantiam  ejus  in  animo 
recolo)  in  Corpus  Doctrinn  nondum  redactam,  non  possum  non 
vehementer  mirari*  Eam  igitur,  ex  more  nostro,  cum  inter 
Desiderata  collocemus,  aliqua  ex  parte  adumbrabimus. 

Ante  omnia  igitur  in  hac  re  (dcut  et  in  univerns  qu» 

>  Arlrt.  Magn.  Moral  1.  1. 

'  <*Neque  disputandi  causa,  ut  magna  pan,  sed  ita  TiTendi.*'—  Cicero,  Pto  Jlfw««. 
c  aa 

■  Seneca,  Ep.  71.  «  HIppocr  Aphorism,  li  6.  •  Fsalm  cxxUL  i. 
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spectant  ad  practicam)  ratio  nobis  est  subducenda^  quid  in 
nostra  sit  potestate^  quid  non.  In  altero  enim  datur  alteration 
in  altero  vero  applicatio  tantum.  Agricolse  nullum  est  impe- 
rium  aut  in  naturam  soli,  aut  in  aeris  temperies ;  itidem  nee 
medico  aut  in  crasin  et  constitutionem  naturalem  cegri,  aut  in 
accidentium  yarietatem.  At  in  Cultura  Animi,  et  morbis  ejus 
persanandis,  tria  in  considerationem  veniunt;  Characteres  di- 
Tersi  Dispositionum ;  Affectus;  etBemedia;  quemadmodum  et 
in  corporibus  medicandis  proponimtur  ilia  tria,  Complexio  sive 
Constitutio  segri ;  Morbus ;  et  Curatio.  Ex  illis  autem  tribus, 
postremum  tantum  in  nostra  potestate  situm  est^  priora  duo  non 
item.  Verum  et  in  illis  ipsis  quse  in  potestate  nostra  non  sunt 
non  minus  diligens  facienda  est  inquisitio^  quam  in  illis  qu»  po- 
testati  nostra)  subjiciuntur.  Etenim  illorum  perspicax  et  accu* 
rata  cognitio  substemenda  est  doctrinae  de  Remediis,  ut  eadem 
commodius  et  foelicius  applicentur.  Neque  enim  vestis  corpori 
aptari  possit,  nisi  mensura  corporis  ante  excipiatur. 

Primus  igitur  articulus  doctrin®  de  Cultura  Anind  versabi- 
tur  circa  diversos  Characteres  Ingeniorum  sive- Dispositionum. 
Neque  tamen  loquimur  de  vulgatis  illis  propensionibus  in  vir- 
tutes  et  vitia^  aut  etiam  in  perturbationes  et  affectus ;  sed  de 
magis  intrinsecis  et  radicalibus.  Sane  subiit  animum  etiam  in 
hac  parte  nonnunquam  admiratio^  quod  a  scriptoribus^  tam 
Ethicis  quam  Politicise  ut  plurimum  neglecta  aut  pr»termissa 
sit ;  cum  utrique  scientias  clarissimum  luminis  jubar  afiundere 
possit.  In  Traditionibus  Astrologias  non  inscite*  omnino  distin- 
cta  sunt  ingenia  et  dispositiones  hominum^  ex  prsedominantiis 
planetarum ;  quod  alii  a  natura  facti  sint  ad  Contemplationes, 
alii  ad  Res  Civiles ;  alii  ad  Militiam ;  alii  ad  Ambitum ;  alii 
ad  Amores ;  alii  ad  Artes ;  alii  ad  Genus  Vitao  Yarium.  Item 
apud  Poetas  (heroicos^  satiricos^  tragicos^  comicos)  sparguntur 
nbique  simulachra  ingeniorum^  licet  fere  cum  excessu  et  pneter 
modum  veritatis.  Quin  et  hoc  ipsum  argumentum^  de  Diversis 
Characteribus  Ingeniorum,  est  ex  iis  rebus  in  quibus  sermones 
hominum  communes  (quod  valde  raro,  interdum  tamen  con- 
tingit)  libris  ipsis  sunt  prudentiores.  At  longe  optima  hujus 
tractatus  suppellex  et  sylva  peti  debet  ab  Historicis  prudentio- 
ribus ;  neque  tamen  ab  elogiis  tantum,  qu»  sub  obitum  per- 
fionas  alicujus  illustris  subnectere  solent ;  sed  multo  magis  ex 
corpore  integro  Historias,  quoties  hujusmodi  persona  veluti 
Bcenam  conscendat.     Ilia  enim  intertexta  imago  potior  videtur 
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description  qaa&i  elo^  censnra ;  qnalis  habetur  apud  T.  Lmum, 
Aincaiii  et  Catonis  Majoris ;  apud  Taciturn^  Tiberii^  Claudii,  et 
Neronis;  apud  Herodianum^  Septimii  Seven;  apud  Philippom 
Comineum^  Ludovici  undecimi  Gallorum  Be^s ;  apud  Francb- 
cum  Guiodardinum,  Fei^nandi  Hispanic  Maximiliam  Cmsnxis, 
et  Leonis  et  Clementis  Pontificuxn.  Isti  enim  scriptores^  harum 
personamm  quas  sibi  depingendas  deligerunt  effigies  quad 
perpetuo  intuentes^  nunquam  fere  rerum  gestamm  ab  ipsis 
mentioiiem  faciunt,  quin  et  aliquid  insuper  de  natura  ipsorum 
inspergant  Etiam  nonnullas  in  quas  incidimus  Relatioiies  de 
Conclavibus  Pontificunij  characteres  de  moribus  Cardinalium 
bonos  exhibuerunt^;  sicut  et  literte  legatomm^  de  consiliariis 
principum.  Fiat  itaque  ex  ea  quam  diximus  materia  (qu» 
certe  fertilis  est  et  oopiosa)  tractatus  diligens  et  plenus.  Neque 
vero  Tolumus^  ut  Characteres  isti  in  Ethids  (ut  fit  apud  bisto- 
ricos^  et  poetas^  et  in  sermonibus  communibus)  excipiantor, 
tanquam  imagines  civiles  integne;  sed  potius  ut  imaginum 
ipsarum  line»  et  ductus  magis  simplices ;  qu»  inter  se  compo- 
sittt  et  commixt»  quascunque  effigies  constituunt;  quot  et 
quales  e»  sint  et  quomodo  inter  se  connexae  et  subordinatse ;  ut 
fiat  tanquam  arlificiosa  et  accurata  ingeniorum  et  animorum 
dissectio^atque  ut  dispositioniun  in  bominibus  individuis  secreta 
prodantur^  atque  ex  eorum  notitia  curationum  animi  prsecepta 
rectius  instituantur. 

Neque  vero  Characteres  Ingeniorum  ex  natura  impressi^ 
recipi  tantum  in  hunc  tractatum  debent ;  sed  et  illi  qui  alias 
animo  imponuntur,  ex  Sexu^  JBtate,  Patria,  Yaletudine^  Forma, 
et  similibuB ;  atque  insuper  illi  qui  ex  Fortuna ;  veluti  Prind- 
puin^  Nobilium^  Ignobilium,  Divitum^  Pauperum^  Mi^istra- 
tuum,  Idiotarum,  Foelieium^  JSrumnosorum,  et  hujosmodL 
Videnms  enim  Plautum  miraculi  loco  habere,  quod  senex  quis 
sit  beneficus ;  Bemgnitas  htgus  ut  adoUscentuli  est.^  D.  autem 
Paulus,  severitatem  discipline  erga  Cretenses  pnecipiens  (£t- 
erepa  eos  dure)  ingenium  gentis  ex  Poeta  accusat,  CreienttM 
semper  mendaees,  maht  besiuB,  ventres  pigru^     Sallustius  id  in 

■  For  an  account  of  the  wrltliigs  here  referred  to,  which  were  generally  compowd 
by  the  •*  Ckmclavisti,"  but  sometimes  by  one  of  the  Cardinals,  are  IUnke*s  vork  *'i>tt 
BumUehm  Pdptit,  sect  5.  of  the  Appendix.  Among  the  LitUrm  Ltgatormm,  those 
of  the  Venetians  are  especially  valuable.  They  are,  pn^rly  speaking,  reports  a 
to  the  senate  on  the  ambassador's  retnm. 

'  Plant  Mil.  OlorL  iU.  1.  40. 

'  St  Paul,  Ep.  to  Titus,  i.  121.  and  18.     Hie  poet  raferred  to  Is  Epimenldea. 
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regum  isgeniifl  notat^  quod  apud  eos  frequens  sit  contradictoria 
appetere;  Plerunque  regia  voluntates,  ut  vehementes  sunt,  sic 
mobiles,  stspeque  ipsa  sOn  odverstB^  Tacitus  obserrat  honores 
et  dignitates  ingenia  hominum  in  detenus  ssBpius  flectere  quam 
in  melius ;  Solus  Vespasianus  mutatus  est  in  melius,^  Pindarus 
illud  animadvertit^  fortunam  subitam  et  indulgentem  animos 
plerunque  enervare  et  solvere ;  Sunt  qui  magnam  fcdidtatem 
concoquere  non  possunL*  Psalmus  innuit,  facilius  esse  modum 
adhibere  et  temperamentum  in  fortun»  statu,  quam  in  incre- 
mento ;  Divitia  si  affluant,  nolite  cor  apponere.^  De  similibus 
quibusdam  observationibus  ab  Aristotele  in  Rhetoricis  men-* 
tionem  obiter  factom  non  inficior ;  necnon  in  aliorum  scriptis 
nonnuUis  sparsim ;  varum  nunquam  adhuc  incorporatse  fuerunt 
in  Moralem  Philosophj^un ;  ad  quam  principaliter  pertinent; 
non  minus  certe  quam  ad  agriculturam  tractatus  de  diversitate 
soli  et  gleb®,  aut  ad  medicinam,  tractatus  de  complexionibus 
aut  habitibus  corporum  diversis.  Id  autem  nunc  tandem  fieri 
oportet,  nisi  forte,  imitari  velimus  temeritatem  empiricorum, 
qui  iisdem  utuntur  medicamentis  ad  <egrotos  omnes^  cujuscun- 
que  sint  constitutionis, 

Sequitur  doctrinam  de  Characteribus,  doctrina  de  Affectibus 
et  Perturbationibus ;  qui  loco  morborum  animi  sunt,  ut  jam 
dictum  est.  Quemadmodum  enim  politici  prisci  de  democratiis 
dicere  solebant^  quod  populus  esset  mari  ipsi  similis,  oratores 
autem  ventis;  quia  sicut  Mare  per  se  placidum  foret  et  tranquil- 
lum^  nisi  a  Ventis  agitaretur  et  turbaretur,  sic  et  Populus  esset 
natura  sua  pacatus  et  tractabilis,  nisi  a  Seditiosis  Oratoribus 
impelleretur  et  incitaretur* ;  similiter  vere  affirmari  possit  na- 

1  Sail.  BeU.  Jug.  c.  121.  Bacon  has  himself  remarked  that  it  is  the  solecism  of 
power  to  will  contradictories  ;  a  phrase  of  which  we  lose  the  force  by  not  obsenring  that 
a  soledsm  Is  properly  -  impar  et  InconTeniens  oompoaitnra  partium  orationis,''  not 
merely  any  kind  of  error.     V.  Sinnius  Capito  ap.  A.  Oellium,  v.  20. 

*  Tac  Hist,  i  50. 

*  Bacon  alludes  to  an  expression  which  occurs  in  the  first  Olympic  ode;  where 
however  there  Is  no  general  reflexion  on  the  difficulty  "  concoquendl  fellcitatem,  *' 
though  it  is  certainly  said  that  Tantalus  did  not  do  so.     Vide  Find.  Olymp.  L  88. 

.    «  Fs.  Ixii.  10. 

*  "Ex  quo  intelligl  potult  id  quod  s«pc  dictum  est,  ut  mare  quod  6U&  naturft  tran- 
quillum  sit  ventorum  vi  agitari  atqne  turbari,  sic  et  populam  Bomanum'  suA  sponte 
esse  pJacatum,  hominum  sedittosorum  vocibus  ut  Tiolentissimis  tempestatibus  concitari.** 
— CieerOf  Pro  Cluent.  c.  49.  From  one  of  the  Apophthegms  It  would  seem  that  Bacon*s 
phrase  prisci  poUtiei  refers  especially  to  Solon,  who  however  was  thinking  not  of 
popular  orators  but  of  Pislstratus.     Solon's  lines  are  well  known :  — 

i^  iviftetv  i\  bdKoffca  rafidaatrai,  ^y  U  ris  a^r^v 

fi^  Kivft  irdmcffy  iarl  ^iKOiardTfi, 

ipSp&p  V  iK  fuy4\»¥  ir6Kis  tfAAvreu,  n.rA. 
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turam  Mentis  Human®  sedatam  fore  et  sibi  conatantem,  A 
AffectuB,  tanquam  venti^  non  tumultoarentur  ac  omnia  misce- 
rent  Et  hie  mrsus  subiit  nova  admiratio,  Aristotelem^  qoi  tot 
libroB  de  Ethicia  conacripsit^  ASkctua  ut  membrum  Ethics 
prindpale  in  illis  non  tractasse ;  in  Bhetoricis  autem  ubi  tra- 
ctandi  interveniunt  secundario  (quatenus  scilicet  oratione  cieri 
ant  Gonmioveri  possint)  locum  illis  reperisse;  (in  quo  tamen 
loco,  de  iis,  quantum  tam  paucis  fieri  potuit,  acute  et  bene  dis- 
seruit).^  Nam  disceptationes  ejus  de  Yoluptate  et  Dolore  huic 
tractatui  nullo  modo  satisfaciunt ;  non  magis,  quam  qui  de  Luce 
et  Lumine  tantum  scriberet,  de  Particularium  Colorum  Natuia 
scripsisse  diceretur;  siquidem  Yoluptas  et  Dolor  ei^  Affectus 
Particulares  ita  se  habent,  ut  Lux  erga  Colores.  Meliorem 
certe  in  hoc  argumento  (quatenus  ex  his  quae  nunc  extant  con- 
jicere  liceat)  diligentiam  adhibuerunt  Stoici;  attamen  talem, 
quflB  potius  in  diffinitioniun  subtilitate  quam  in  tractatu  aliquo 
pleno  et  fuso  consisteret  Equidem  reperio  etiam  libellos  quoe- 
dam  elegantes  de  nonnullis  ex  Affectibus ;  veluti  de  Ira,  de 
Inutili  Yerecundia,  et  aliis  perpaucis.'  Sed  u  venim  omnino 
dicendum  sit,  doctores  hujus  scientist  praBcipui  sunt  Poetae  et 
Historici;  in  quibus  ad  Tivum  depingi  et  dissecari  solet, 
Quomodo  Affectus  excitandi  sunt  et  accendendi?  Quomodo 
leniendi  et  sopiendi?  Quomodo  rursus  continendi  ac  refine- 
nandi,  ne  in  actus  erumpant?  Quomodo  itidem  se,  licet  com- 
pressi  et  occultati,  prodant?  Quas  operationes  edant?  Quas 
Tices  subeant?  Qualiter  sibi  mutuo  implicentur?  Qualiter 
inter  se  digladientur  et  opponantur  ?  et  innumera  hujus  generis. 
Inter  qu»  hoc  ultimum  plurimi  est  usus  in  Moralibus  et  Ciyi- 
libus;  Qtialiter  (inquam)  Affectus  Affectum  in  ardinem  eogaJt^  et 
altertus  auxilio  ad  alterum  sybjugandum  uti  liceat?  venatorum 
et  aucupum  more,  qui  bestise  opera  ad  bestias,  Tolucris  alicujus 
ad  volucres,  capiendas  utuntur;  quod  fortasse  aliter  ex  sese, 
absque  brutorum  auxilio,  homo  tam  fiu^ile  prsestare  non  po8-> 
sit.  Quin  et  hoc  fundamento  nititur  excellens  ille  et  per 
omnia  patens  usus  in  civilibus  Praemii  et  Poens;  quae  rerum- 
publicarum  columen  sunt;  cum  Affectus  illi  pr»dominante0| 
Formidinis  et  Spei,  alios  omnes  Afiectus  noxios  coeroeant  et 

1  See  the  second  book  of  Arlstotte's  Rhetoric 

-  Bacon  wat  probably  thinking  of  Plutarchli  tract  mpi  Ivr^ntlas,  which  is  I  thlok 
the  only  one  on  this  sulyfct  which  has  come  down  to  us  tnym  antiquity.  On  anger 
then  are  two  special  treatises ;  Piutanh's  and  Seneca's. 
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sopprimant  Etiam  sicut  in  regimine  status  non  raro  fit,  ut 
factio  faclione  in  officio  contineatur^  similiter  fit  et  in  regimine 
mentis  interna 

Pervenimus  nunc  ad  ilia,  qusB  in  nostra  sunt  potestate ;  quse- 
que  operantur  in  animum,  yoluntatemque  et  appetitum  afficiunt 
et  circumagunt,  ideoque  ad  immutandos  mores  plurimum  va- 
lent.  Qua  in  parte  debuerant  Philosophi  strenue  et  gnaviter 
inquirere,  de  viribus  et  energia  Consuetudinis,  Exercitationis, 
Habitus,  Educationis,  Lnitationis,  ^mulationis,  Convictus^ 
Amicitias,  Laudis,  Beprehensionis,  Ezhortationis,  Famas,  Le- 
gum,  Librorum,  Studiorum,  et  si  quad  sunt  alia«  Haec  enim 
sunt  ilia  quad  regnant  in  Moralibus ;  ab  istis  agentibus  animus 
palitur  et  disponitur;  ab  istis,  yeluti  ingredientibus,  confi- 
ciuntur  pharmaca,  qu»  ad  conservandam  et  recuperandam 
animi  sanitatem  conducant;  quatenus  remediis  humanis  id 
prsestari  possit.  Ex  quorum  numero  unum  aut  alterum  selige- 
mus,  in  quibus  paululum  immoremur,  ut  reliquis  sint  exemplo. 
De  Consuetudine  igitur  et  Habitu,  pauca  delibabimus.. 

Opinio  ilia  Aristotelis,  plane  mihi  videtur  angustias  quasdom 
contemplationis  et  negligentiam  sapere,  cum  asserit  in  illas 
actiones  quae  naturales  sunt  Consuetudinem  nihil  posse;  ex- 
emplo  usus,  quod  si  lapis  millies  prqjiciatur  in  altum,  ne  inclina- 
tionem  quidem  sponte  ascendendi  acquirit;  quinetiam,  quod  scBpius 
videndo  aut  audiendoy  nihilo  melius  aut  videmus  aut  audimiu^ 
Quamvis  enim  hoc  teneat  in  aliquibus  ubi  natura  est  perempto* 
xia  (cujus  rei  causas  reddere  in  praBsentia  non  vacat),  alitor 
tamen  in  illis  fit  in  quibus  natura,  secundum  latitudinem  quon- 
dam, patitur  intentionem  et  remissionem.  Sane  videre  potuit 
ehiroikecam  paulo  arctiorem,  manui  saepius  inducendo,  laxiorem 
reddi ;  haculum  usu  et  mora  in  contrarium  flexus  sui  naturalis 
incurvari,  et  in  eodem  statu  paulo  post  durare ;  vocem  exercitando 
magis  fieri  robustam  et  sonoram ;  frigara  (Bstumque  consuetu- 
dine tolerari;  et  ejusdem  generis  complura.  Quas  quidem 
posteriora  duo  exempla  propius  accedunt  ad  rem,  quam  quas  ab 
ipso  adducta  sunt.  Attamen,  utcunque  hoc  se  habeat,  quo 
magis  verum  Aierit  tarn  virtutes  quam  vitia  in  habitu  cansistere, 
eo  magis  ei  contendendum  fuerat  ut  normas  praescriberet,  quo- 
modo  hujusmodi  habitus  fuerint  acquirendi  aut  amovendi.  Flu* 
rima  siquidem  confid  possint  praecepta  de  prudenti  institutione 

>  Ariit  £th.  ad  Nlcom.  ii.  1. 
VOL.  I.  3  B 
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exenutatioxiiim  animi,  non  minus  quam  oorporis.  Dlomm  (mhh' 
cula  receiiflebimu8» 

Primum  erit^  ut  jam  a  principio  ctmeamtu  a  pensisvd  nuMgu 
arduu  vel  magU  punOu  quam  res  postolat.  Nam  si  oneiis 
nimium  impomitnr^  apud  ingenium  mediocre,  bene  sperandi 
alacritatem  obtundes;  apud  ingenium  fiduciae  plenum^  opi- 
nionem  oonoitabis  qua  plus  sibi  poUiceatar  quam  pnostare 
possit;  quod  secum  trabit  socordiara.  In  utroque  autem  in- 
genii  temperamento,  fiet  ut  experimentnm  ezpectationi  non 
satisficiat ;  id  quod  animum  semper  dejicit  et  confnndit.  Quod 
si  pensa  leviora  fuerint,  magna  inducitur  in  progressionis  summa 
jactnra. 

Secundum  erit,  ut  ad  exercendam  facultatem  dUqnaniy  quo 
habitus  eomparetur,  duo  imprimis  tempara  observentur;  altenun, 
quando  animus  optime  Aierit  ad  rem  dispositus;  altemm 
quando  pessime*  Ut  ex  priore,  plurimum  in  via  promoveamus ; 
ex  posteriore,  nodos  obicesque  animi  contentione  strenua  dete- 
ramus ;  unde  tempora  media  facile  et  placide  labentor. 

Tertium  erit  illud  prsBceptum,  cujus  Aristoteles^  obiter  me- 
minit ;  ut  totis  viribus  (citra  tamen  vitium)  nitamur  in  contra^- 
Hum  inius,  ad  quod  natura  maxime  impettimur;  dcut  cum  in 
adversum  gurgitis  renugamus^  aut  baculum  incurvum^  ut  rectum 
fiat,  in  contrarium  flectimus. 

Quartum  pneceptum  ex  illo  axiomate  pendet,  quod  verissi- 
mum  est ;  animum  ad  quacunque  fxlicius  trahi  et  suavius,  si 
illud  quo  tendimus  m  inteniione  operantis  nan.  sit  principale,  sed 
tanquam  aliud  agendo  superetur;  quoniam  ita  fert  Natura^  ut 
necessitatem  et  imperium  durum  ferme  oderit.  Sunt  et  alia 
multa  qu»  utiliter  prsBcipi  possint  de  re^mine  Consuetudinis. 
Consuetude  enim,  si  prudenter  et  perite  inducatur,  fit  reyeia 
(ut  Yulgo  didtur)  altera  natura  ;  quod  si  imperite  et  fortuito 
administretur,  erit  tantum  simia  nature ;  quie  nihil  ad  Yivum 
imitetur,  sed  inscite  tantum  et  defonniter. 

Similiter,  si  de  Libris  et  Studiis,  eorumque  ad  Mores  virtnte 
et  influentia,  verba  facere  vellemus ;  numnam  desunt  plurima 
pnecepta  et  consilia  fiructuosa  eo  spectantia?  Annon  unus  ex 
Patribus,  magna  cum  indignatione,  Poesim  appellavit  mman 
dcBmonum^ ;  cmn  revera  progignat  plunmas  tentationes^  capidi- 

>  Arist.  Eth.  ad  Nioom.  li.  9. 

'  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  following  passage  hi  Agrippa'k  Dt  Iju 
eertitwiine,  ice.  c.  4. :  "  Augusdniu  Poesim  vocat  Tinum  erroris  ah  ebrila  doctoribiii 
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tates^  et  opimones  vanas  ?  Annon  prudens  admodum^  et  digna 
qusB  bene  perpendatiir^  est  sententia  Aristotelis;  Juvenes  non 
esse  idaneos  Maralis  PhilosophicB  auditores^ ;  quia  in  illis  pertur- 
bationum  rostuatio  nondum  sedata  est,  nee  tempore  et  rerum 
experientia  consopita  ?  Atque  ut  verum  dieamus^  annon  ideo 
fit,  ut  scriptorum  priscorum  prsestantissimi  libri  et  sermones 
(quibuB  ad  virtutem  homines  efficacissime  invitati  sunt;  tarn 
augustam  ejus  majestatem  omnium  oculis  reprsesentando^  quam 
opiniones  populates  in  virtutis  ignominiam^  tanquam  habitu  par 
rasitorum  indutas^  derisui  propinando)  tom  parum  prosint  ad 
vitaB  honestatem  et  mores  pravos  corrigendos,  quia  perlegi  et 
revolvi  non  consueverunt  a  viris  estate  et  judicio  maturis^  sed 
pueris  tantum  et  tironibus  relinquuntur  ?  Annon  et  hoc  verum 
est^  juvenes  multo  minus  Politic®  quam  Ethicse  auditores 
idoneos  esse,  antequam  Religione  et  Doctrina  de  Moribus  et 
Officiis  plane  imbuantur ;  ne  forte  judicio  depravati  et  corrupti 
in  eam  opinionem  veniant,  non  esse  rerum  difierentias  morales 
veras  et  solidas,  sed  omnia  ex  utilitate  aut  successu  metienda? 
Sicut  poetacanit; 

Frosperum  et  foeliz  scelus  virtus  rocatur  :* 
et  rursus, 

Sle  crucem  pretium  sceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema.* 

Ac  poetsd  quidem  haec  satirice,  et  per  indignationem  loqui 
videntur ;  at  Libri  nonnulli  Politic!  idem  serio  et  positive  sup- 
ponunt.  Sic  enim  Macciavello  dicere  placet,  Quod  si  conti" 
gisset  C(B8arem  bello  superatum  futsse,  Catilina  ipso  fuisset 
odiosiar^ ;  quasi  vero  nihil  interftdsset,  prseter  fortunam  solam, 
inter  fiuiam  quandam  ex  libidine  et  sanguine  conflatam,  atque 
animmn  excelsum  et  inter  homines  naturales  maxime  omnium 

propinatom.  HieroDTinus  eam  dcmonum  cibum  appellat**  The  combination  of  tbe 
two  quotations  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  phrase  '*  dsmonum  vinuro.**  The  passage 
of  St  Augustine  to  which  Agrippa  refers  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  the  Confeanoiu, 

^  Arist.  Eth.  ad  Micom.  i.  3.  Aristotle,  however,  speaks  not  of  moral  but  of  political 
philosophy.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  error  of  the  text,  which  occurs  also 
in  the  AdpoMcement  of  Leaminp,  has  been  followed  by  Shakespeare  in  Drcilui  and 
CrtMsida  :  — 

"  Not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thoujj^t 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  phOosophy.** 
See  Hector*!  speech  in  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act 
'  Senee,  Here  Fur.  261.  :— 

-    Prosperom  et  lellx  scdoB 
^Hrttts  vocatur. 
•  Juven.  ziU.  105.  •  «  Macchlay.  DIfoortI,  I.  la 
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(fi  imbitio  ibfhiaaet)  saspiciendanu  YidemiiB  etiam  ex  lioc 
ipso  qnam  neceoariiim  sit  hommes  doctrinas  pias  et  EtIiicaSj 
anteqnam  PoliUcam  degustent,  plenis  fkucibuB  hanrire ;  ninii- 
mm,  quod  qui  in  anlia  prindpnm  et  negotiia  diTilibiiB  a  teneris 
(at  aiimt)  unguiciiliB  innutriti  sunt,  nunqnam  fere  nncenm  et 
btemam  momm  probitatem  assequantiir ;  quanto  nunus,  si 
aooettcrit  etiam  libromm  difldplina  ?  Porro  et  in  documentis 
ipaia  moraliboa,  vel  saltern  aliquiboa  eonun^  annon  cantio  pari- 
ter  eat  adhibenda,  ne  inde  fiant  homines  pertinacee,  arrogantes, 
et  inaociabiles,  joxta  illud  Ciceronis  de  M.  Catone ;  Hibc  bana^ 
ffut  videmus,  dmna  et  egreyia^  ipsiut  9ciMe  esse  propria ;  quit 
mamnurnqmam  requirimuSy  ea  sunt  omnia  nan  a  naimra,  sed  a 
WMgistrisf^  Sunt  et  axiomata  alia  oomplura  de  iis  que  a  Studiis 
et  Libris  hominum  animb  ingenerantur.  Yeram  eat  enim  qood 
dicit  ille,  AbewU  studia  in  nutres^ :  quod  pariter  affirmandun  de 
cvteria  illis  rebus,  Convicta^  Fama,  Legibns  patriis^  et  reUqais, 
qnas  paulo  ante  recensuimiis. 

Cstemm  Animi  qmedam  est  Cultura,  qu«  adhuc  mag^  ao- 
cimta  et  elaborata  videtur  qoam  reliqus.  Nititnr  autem  hoc 
Amdamento;  quod  omnium  mortalium  animi  certis  temporibus 
reperiantur  in  statu  perfecfiore ;  aliis  in  statu  magis  depravato. 
Hujos  igitor  culture  intentio  fuerit  et  institutum,  ut  bona  ilia 
tempera  foveantur,  prava  vero  tanquam  ex  kalendario  delean- 
tor  et  expungantar.  Ac  bonomm  quidem  temporum  fixatio 
duobus  modis  procuratur;  votis,  aut  saltern  constantisfflmis 
ammi  decretis;  et  observantiis  atque  exercitationibas;  qus 
n<m  tantum  in  se  Talent,  quantum  in  hoc,  quod  smimiim  in 
offido  et  obedientia  jngiter  contineant.  Malorum  temporom 
oUiteratio  duplid  itidem  ratione  perfici  potest;  redemptione 
aliqua  rd  expatione  j^ssteritorum;  et  novo  vitsB  instituto, 
Teluti  de  integra  Yerum  hsc  pars  ad  Religionem  plane 
spectare  videtur;  nee  mirum,  cum  Moralis  Philosophla  yera 
et  genoina  (sicut  ante  dictum  est)  ancills  tantum  yicea  eiga 
Theologiam  suppleat 

Quamobrem  condudemus  banc  partem  de  Cultura  Animi 
cum  eo  remedio,  quod  omnium  est  maxime  compendiosum  et 
summarium,  et  rursus  maxime  nobile  et  efficax,  quo  animus  ad 
▼irtutem  effbrmetur,  et  in  statu  collocetur  perfectioni  proxima 
Hoc  autem  est,  ut  fines  vita  actionumqw-deUgamus  £tnMs  ipM 

'  CkcRv  Pko  Mum.  <x  4M.     •  *  Videaapi^lk.445. 
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prapanamus  rectos  et  virtuti  congruos  ;  qui  tamen  tales  sint  ut  eos 
assequendi  nobis  aliquatenus  suppetat  facultcLS.  Si  enim  hsec  duo 
supponantur;  ut  etjines  actianurn  sint  honesti  et  boni,  et  decre^ 
turn  animi  de  its  asseqnendis  et  obtinendis  Jixum  sit  et  constans; 
dequetur  ut  continuo  vertat  et  efformet  se  animus  una  opera  in 
virtutes  omnes.  Atque  h«c  certe  ilia  est  operatio  quae  Natur© 
ipsius  opus  r^erat;  cum  reliquse^  quas^  diximus^  yideantur  esse 
solummodo  sicut  opera  Manus.  Quemadmodum  enim  Statu- 
arius,  quando  simulachrum  aliquod  sculpit  aut  incidit^  illius 
solummodo  partis  figuram  effingit  circa  quam  manus  occupata 
est^  non  autem  caeterarum ;  (veluti  si  faciem  efformet,  corpus 
reliquum  rude  permanet  et  informe  saxum,  donee  ad  illud  quo- 
que  pervenerit ;)  e  contra  vero  Natura,  quando  florem  molitur 
aut  animal,  rudimenta  partium  omnium  simul  parit  et  producit ; 
eodem  modo,  quando  virtutes  habitu  acquiruntur,  dum  tempe- 
rantise  incumbimus,  ad  fortitudinem  aut  reliquas  parum  pro- 
ficimus ;  quando  autem  Keclis  et  Honestis  Finibus  nos  dedi- 
cayerimuB  penitus  et  devoverimus,  quascunque  fiierit  yirtus 
quam  animo  nostro  commendaverint  et  imperayerint  fines  illi, 
reperiemus  nos  jamdudum  imbutos  et  prsedispositos  habilitate  et 
propensione  nunnulla  ad  cam  assequendam  et  exprimehdam. 
Atque  hie  possit  esse  status  ille  animi,  qui  egrcgie  ab  Aristotele 
describitiir,  et  ab  eo  non  Yirtutis  sed  Diyinitatis  cujusdam 
charactere  insignitur.  Ipsa  ejus  yerba  haso  sunt ;  Immnnitati 
autem  consentaneum  est  opponere  earn  qucB  supra  kumanitatem 
esty  Heraicam  sive  ZHvinam  virtutem.  Et  paulo  post ;  Nam  ut 
fer<B  neque  vitium  neque  virtus  est,  sic  neque  Deu  Sed  hie  quidem 
status  altius  quiddam  virtute  est;  ille  aliud  quiddam  a  vitio,^ * 
Plinius  certe  Secundus,  ex  licentia  magniloquentiss  ethnicss, 
Trajani  yirtutem  Diyinae  non  tanquam  imitamentum,  sed  tan- 
quam  exemplar,  proponit,  cum  ait;  Opus  non  esse  hominibus 
alias  ad  Deos  preces  fundere^  quam  ut  benignos  €Bque  et  propitios 
se  dominos'  mfnrtalibus  pr(sstarent,  ac  Trajanus  prcBstitisset^ 
Verum  hasc  profanam  ethnicorum  jactantiam  sapiunt,  qui 
umbras  quasdam  corpore  majores  prensabant.  At  religio  yera 
et  sancta  fides  Christiana  rem  ipsam  petit;  imprimendo  animid 

>  In  all  the  editions  qua  occurs  instead  of  qwu.    I  follow  M.  Boofllet  In  restoring 
what  is  doabUess  the  true  reading. 

s  Arltt,  Eth.  ad  Micom.  vL  1. 

*  «« Pro  nobis  ipsls  quidem  hiec  ftiit  summa  yotorum,  at  noa  sic  amarent  quomoda 
tu." — Plin,  Taneg.  c.  74. 

S  B  3  r^  \ 
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homlnmii  charitatem^  quae  appositiseime  vmeulum  perfectionist 
appellator^  quia  virtuteB  omnes  simul  colligat  et  revincit^ 
Sane  elegantissime  dictum  est  a  Menandro  de  Axnore  Sen- 
Buali,  qui  Divinum  ilium  perperam  imitatur^  Amor  meUor 
iophista  htvo  ad  humanam  nitani,^  Quibus  imiuit^  momm  decus 
melius  ab  amore  efformari  quam  a  sophista  et  praeceptore 
inepto,  quern  Ic^vum  appellat.  Siquidem  umyersis  suis  operoas 
regulis  et  prsDceptionibus  hominem  tarn  deztre  et  expedite 
e&igere  nequeat  ut  seipsum  et  in  pretio  habeat  et  se  belle 
in  omnibus  componat,  quam  amor  facit.  Sic  proculdubio,  A 
animus  cujuspiam  fervore  Charitatis  Terse  incendator,  ad  m»- 
jorem  perfectionem  evehetur  quam  per  universam  Ethicam 
Doctrinam;  qusB  SophistsB  profecto  habet  rationem^  d  cum 
altera  ilia  conferatur.  Quinetiam^  sicut  Xenophon  recte  ob* 
servavit^  Cmteros  affectus^  licet  animum  attoUant,  eum  tamen 
distarquere  et  diseomponere  per  eestases  et  excessus  suo$  ;  amarem 
vera  solum  eum  simul  et  dilatare  et  componere^;  sic  omnes  alie 
humanas  quas  admiramur  dotes,  dum  naturam  in  majus  ex« 
altant,  excessui  interim  sunt  obnoxise;  sola  autem  charitas 
non  admittit  excessunu  AngeU,  dum  ad  Potentiam  diyin8& 
porem  aspirarent^  prsvaricati  sunt  et  ceciderunt;  AsceruUxm 
et  ero  similis  Altissimo.^  Homo,  dum  ad  Scientiam  divime 
parem  aspiraret,  prsBvaricatus  est  et  lapsus;  Eritis  sicut  DU, 
sdentes  bonum  et  malum.^  Yerum  ad  similitudinem  divins 
Bonitatis  aut  Charitatis  aspirando,  nee  angelus  nee  homo 
unquam  in  periculum  yenit  aut  yeniet.  Imo  ad  hanc  ipsam 
imitationem  etiam  inyitamur;  DUigite  inimicos  vestroSy  bene- 
facite  his  qui  oderunt  vosy  et  orate  pro  persequentibus  et  catumm^ 
antibus  vos,  ut  sitis  JiUi  Patris  vestri  qui  in  codis  est,  qui  sokm 
suum  oriri  facit  super  bonos  et  malosy  et  pluit  svper  justos  et 
injifstos.^  Quin  et  in  ipso  archetype  Nature  Diyime,  yerba 
sic  coUocat  religio  ethnica,  Optimus  Maximus  ;  scriptura  autem 
Sacra  pronunciat,  Misericordia  ejvts  super  omnia  opera  ffus.'^ 

>  £p.  to  Coloss.  ill  U. 

'  Not  Menander,  but  Anaxandrides : — 

fyus  a'o^<rrov  ytyverm  StMoxoAos 

CKotov  woXh  Kptlrrwp  wfAs  rhv  iufBpAwov  filoy. 
'  See  the  passage  at  the  beginning  of  Xenophon'iB  Symposimm,  in  which  the  appeuw 
ance  of  Callias  is  described. 

*  Isaiah  xiv,  14.  **Diabola8  peccavit  appetendo  similitudinem  I>ei  quantum  ad 
potentiam.*'— S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum,  Theol.  See.  SeewiMf.  q.  163.  Oonpve  the 
note  at  p.  465. 

•  Gen.  ill.  5.  •  St.  Matth.  v.  44.  »  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 
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Haac  ilaque  Mtandis  Doctrin»  partem,  de  Greorjpeis  Ammi, 
jam  abaolvimui.  In  qua,  si  ex  intuitu  portioinmi  ^us  quas 
perstrmximuSy  quia  eadatimet  operam  nostram  ia  lioc  tantum- 
modo  etiam  esse,  ut  ea  in  Artem  sen  Doctdnam  redigeremus 
qusB  ab  aliis  scviptoiibiis  pnertenniasa  aint  tanqum  vulgata  et 
obvia,  et  per  se  satis  clara  et  perspicna ;  sno  judicio  libere 
utatur.  Interim  illud  meminerit,  qtiod  ab  initio  monuimus, 
propositum  a  nobis  esse  non  rerum  pulchritudinem,  sed  nsimi 
et  Teritatem  sectari.  Becordetur  etiam  paulisper  commentum 
illud  parabolsB  antiqusB,  de  geminis  Somni  portis. 

Snnt  gemine  Somni  ports,  quarum  altera  fcrtur 
Cornea,  qua  yeris  facills  datur  exitus  umbiis ; 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto, 
Sed  falsa  ad  coelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes.  ^ 

Insignis   sane   magnificentia  *  porta    ebumecB ;   tamen  somnia 
vera  per  cameam  commeant. 

Additamenti  yice  poni  possit  circa  doctrinam  Ethicam  ob- 
servalio  ilia,  inveniri  nimirum  relationem  et  congruitatem 
quandam  inter  Bonum  Animi  et  Bonum  Corporis.  Nam  sicut 
Bonnm'Corporis  constare  diximus  ex  Sanitate,  Pulchritudine, 
Kobore,  ac  Yoluptate;  sic  Animi  Bonum,  si  juxta  Moralis 
Doctrinse  scita  illud  contemplemur,  hue  tendere  perspiciemus ; 
ut  animum  reddat  sanumy  et  a  perturbationibus  immunem; 
pulchrum,  verique  decoris  omamentis  excultum;  fartem  ac 
agilem  ad  omnia  vitse  munia  obeunda ;  denique  non  stupidum, 
sed  voluptatis  et  solatii  honesti  sensum  Tivide  retinentem. 
Hsec  autem,  sicut  in  Corpore,  ita  et  in  Animo,  raro  simul 
omnia  conjunguntur.  Facile  enim  videre  est  multos  ingenii 
yiribus  et  fortitudine  animi  pollentes,  quos  infestant  tamen 
perturbationes,  quorumque  etiam  moribus  yix  aliquid  ele- 
gantish aut  yenustatis  aspergitur ;  alios,  quibus  abunde  est  in 
moribus  elegantiae  et  yenustatis,  illis  tamen  non  suppetit  aut 
probitas  animi  ut  yelint  aut  yires  ut  possint  recte  agere  ;  alios, 
animo  prseditos  honesto  atque  a  yitiorum  labe  repurgato,  qui 
tamen  nee  sibi  ipsis  omamento  sunt,  ncc  reipublicie  utiles ;  alios 
qui  istorum  fortasse  trium  compotes  sunt,  sed  tamen,  Stoica 
quadam  tristitia  et  stupiditate  prsediti,  yirtutis  quidem  actiones 
exercent,  gaudiis  non  perfruuntur.     Quod  si  contingat^  ex 


»  yirg.  Mn.vi.S94. 
3b  4 
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qnatnor  istis  dao  aut  tria  aliqnando  conciirrere^Tarisame  tamen 

fitj  qnemadmodum  diximus,  ut  omnia.     Jam  vero  principale 

iatod  membrma  Philoeophiae  Humans^  quad  Hominem 

oontemplatnr  quatenus  ex  Corpore  coneutit 

atque  Anima,  sed  tamen  Segr^atom 

et  oitra  Sodetatem,  a  nobia 

pertractatnm  est. 
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AD  BEGEM   SUUM. 


CAPUT  L 


Partitio  Doctrines  Civilis  in  Doctrinam  de  Conversaiionej  Do- 
ctrinam  de  Negotiis^  et  Doctrinam  de  Imperio  sive  Bepublica. 

Vetus  est  narratio  (Rex  Optime)  convenisse  complures  phi- 
losophos  Bolenniter  coram  legato  regis  exteri^  atque  singnlos 
pro  Tirili  parte  sapientiam  suam  ostentasse^  ut  haberet  legatus 
quad  referret  de  mirabili  sapientia  Grsecorum.  Unus  tamen  ex 
eorum  numero  silebat^  et  nihil  adducebat  in  medium ;  adeo  ut 
legatus  ad  eum  conversus  diceret^  Tu  vera  quid  habes  quod  re- 
feramf  Cui  ille;  Befer  (inquit)  reffi  tuo  te  invenisse  apud 
GrtBcos  aliquem  qui  tacere  sciret.^  Equidem  oblitus  eram  in  hac 
artium  synopsi  Artem  Tacendi  interserere ;  quam  tamen  (quo- 
niam  plerumque  desideretur)  exemplo  jam  proprio  docebo. 
Etenim^  cum  me  tandem  ordo  rerum  ad  illud  deduxerit,  ut 
paulo  post  de  Arte  Imperii  tractandum  sit ;  cumque  ad  tan- 
turn  regem  scribam^  qui  perfectus  adeo  in  ea  arte  sit  magister, 
ipsamque  ab  incunabulis  suis  hauserit;  nee  onmino  immemor 
esse  posdm^  qualem  apud  Majestatem  tuam  locum  sustinuerim; 
consentaneum  magis.  existimayi  meipsum  tacendo  de  hac  re, 
apud  Majestatem  tuam,  quam  scribendo,  probare.    Cicero  vero 

This  story  Is  told  of  Zeno«  Sec  Plutarch  De  Garrulitate,  and  Diog.  Laert  vU.  24. 
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non  solum  artis^  vemm  etiam  doquentbe  cujusdam,  qii»  in 
tacendo  reperiatur,  meminit.  Cum  enim  sermones  nonnullos 
eaoB,  cum  alio  quodam  ultro  citroque  habitos^  in  epistola 
quadam  ad  Atticnm  conmiemoTasset^  sic  scribit;  Hoe  loco 
sumpsi  aliquid  de  tua  eloquentia,  nam  toad}  Pindarus  vero 
(cui  illoi  peeuliare  est,  aiiimos  bominum  inopiAato  senteAtiola 
aliqua  mirabili,  veluti  yirgula  diyina,  percutere)  hujusmodi 
quidpiam  ejaculatur;  Interdum  magis  djfvdunt  non  dicta  quean 
dicta.*  In  hac  parte  igitur,  tacere,  aut  (quod  dlentio  proxi- 
mum  est)  brevis  admodum  esse,  decrevL  Yerum,  antequam 
ad  Artes  Imperii  perveDiam,  baud  pouca  de  aliis  Doctrin» 
Civilis  portionibus  sunt  praemittenda. 

Scientia  Civilis  versotcur  ciroa  snljectum  quod  caeterorum 
omnium  maxime  est  materia  immersum,  ideoque  difficillime  ad 
axiomata  reducitur.  Sunt  tamen  nonnuUa  qu»  banc  difficul- 
tatem  levant.  Primo  enim,  quemadmodum  Cato  ille  Censorius 
de  Bomanis  suis  dic^e  sdlitus  est,  (hkbns  eos  similes  esse,  qua-- 
rum  gregem  integrum  minore  quis  molestia  ageret  quam  unam 
aliquam;  quoniam  si  paueas  ex  grege  ut  rectam  ineant  viam 
prepellere  possis,  ccster^B  ultro  sequentur^;  similiter,  kec  qiudem 
re^eetu,  Ethice  munus  est  quodammodo  illo  Politics  difficilius. 
Secundo,  proponit  sibi  Ethica  ut  animus  bonitate  interna  im- 
buatur  et  eamidetcir ;  at  CiviEs  Screhtia  nihil  anqdius  postnlat, 
pnster  bosotatem  exteraam:  b»c  enim  ad  soektotem  sufficit. 
Itaq«e  non  rare  accidit,  tit  regbnen  nt  bonum,  ten^ra  naJa; 
siquidem  in  Sacra  Historia  illud  non  semel  occurrit  (cum  de 
regibus  bonis  et  piis  nanretor),  Sed  adhue  popuius  mm  direxerat 
eor  smim  ad  Dominum  Deum  patrum  suorunu*  Itaqoe  et  boc 
quoque  respectu  dnriores  partes  sunt  Ethict^  Tertio,  boc 
babent  res^nbliee,  at  lanquam  madiinss  grandioreB  taFcfius 
n0veant»r,'n6C  sine  magno  molhnine;  unde  baud  tarn  dfo 
labefiMtantor*  Sieat  enim  in  iEgypto  septan  «mxi  fertiies  ste- 
riles  septem  sustentaarunt;  ita  in  rebns^iblicis  priomm  tern- 
porum  bona  institntio  efficit  ut  sequentium  errores'  non  statioi 
pumioiem  inferant*  At  singulomm  bominum  decreta  et  mores 
magis  Bubito  subverti  solent  Hoc  denique  Etbicam  gravat, 
Politiott  sooeurrit 

Scientia  Cinlis  tres  babet  partes,  jnxta  tahBS  sodetntis  ae« 

'  Clc.  £p.  ad  Att  xlit  42.     The  person  In  question  was  his  nephew  Q.  Cicenv 

'  Pindar.  Kem.  V.  32.  *  Flut  In  CUo.  €;  S.  «2Ghr.labda. 
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tiones  summarias;  Doctrinam  de  Conyersatione,  Doctrinam 
de  Negotiis^  et  Doctrixuun  de  Imperio  eive  Bepublica.  Tria 
siquidem  fiunt  Bona,  que  ex  Societate  Ciyili  hamiiiee  eibi 
parare  expetiint;  solamen  contra  SoUtudinem;  ad|}iiittentum 
in  Negotiis;  et  protectio  contra  Injurias.  Stutque  isto  tres 
prudential  plane  inter  se  diverstt,  et  Bfepenumero  diajuncte;. 
Prudentia  in  Conyeraando;  Prudentia  in  Negodando;  et  Pra- 
dentia  in  Gubemando. 

Enimyero^  quod  ad  Conyeraationem  attinet^  ilia  certe  affe- 
ctata  eaae  non  debet,  at  multo  minus  neglecta ;  cum  prudentia 
in  ejus  moderamine  et  decus  quoddam  morum  in  seipaa  pr»  ae 
ferat,  et  ad  negotia  tarn  publica  quam  priyata  commode  ad- 
miniatranda  plurimum  juyet.  Etenim  aicut  actio  oratori  tantt 
habetnr  (licet  ait  externum  quiddam)  ut  etiam  iUia  alteris  par* 
tibus,  qu»  grayiores  et  interiorea  yidentur>  anteponatur ;  eodem 
fere  modo  in  yiro  ciyili,  Conyeraatio  ejuaque  regimen  (ut- 
cunque  in  exterioribua  occupetur)  ai  non  aommum,  at  certe 
eximinm  locum  inyenit.  Quale  enim  pondns  kabet  Yultua 
ipae,  ejuaque  compoaitio  ?    Becte  poeta ; 

Nee  Tultu  destnie  yerba  tuo.  * 

Poterit  enim  quia  yim  orationia  Yultu  labefactare,  et  plane 
prodere.  Quin  et  Facta,  non  minua  quam  Verba,  Yultu  pa- 
riter  deatrui  poaaint,  ai  Ciceroni  credamua ;  qui,  cum  fratri  af- 
fabilltatem  commendaret  erga  proyincialea,  non  in  hoc  cam 
potiflaimum  aitam  dixit,  ut  aditua  prseberet  ad  ae  facilea,  niai 
etiam  yultu  ipso  comiter  accedentea  .exciperet;  NU  interest 
habere  ostium  apertum,  vultum  clausum.^  Yidemua  quoque 
Atticum,  aub  primum  Ciceronia  cum  Cseaare  congreaaum,  bello 
adhuc  feryente,  diligenter  et  aerio  Ciceronem  per  epiatolam 
monuisae  de  Yultu  et  Geatu  ad  dignitatem  et  grayitatem 
componendia.'  Quod  ai  tantum  posait  Oria  et  Yultua  aoliua 
moderatio,  quanto  magia  Sermo  familiaria,  et  alia  cp»  ad  Con- 
yeraationem pertinent?    Atque  aane  aumma  et  owipendium 

^  Ovid,  De  Arte  Am.  IL  812. 

'  No  such  remark  occurs  in  tbe  letter  of  advice  which  BlarcQS  Cicero  wrote  to  his 
brother  Quintos,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  take  possession  of  his  province.  But  in 
Quintus^s  tract  De  PetUione  Consulat^f  in  which  he  gives  his  brother  advice  as  to 
his  conduct  In  canvassing  for  the  consulship,  we  find  the  antithesis  quoted  in  the  text, 
tboiigb  somewhat  differently  worded.  But  of  coarse  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
has  no  reference  to  any  class  of  <<provinciales.** 

*  See  Cicero,  £p.  ad  Att  \x.  12. ;  and  compare  the  eighteenth  ktter  of  the  tame 
book,  in  which  the  interview  with  C«sar  is  described. 
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decori  et  elegantuB  monim  in  hoc  fere  sita  sunt^  ut  quasi  asqua 
lance  et  propriam  dignitatem  et  alionim  metiiunur  et  tueamur ; 
quod  etiam  non  male  expreesit  T.  Livius  (licet  alii  rei  intentus) 
eo  persons  charactere:  Ne  (inquit)  aut  arrogans  videar,  aut 
obnoxius;  quorum  alterum  est  alieiKB  libertatis  obliti,  alterum 
nuB.^  £x  contraria  vero  parte,  si  Urbanitati  et  el^antis 
monim  extemsB  impensius  studeamus,  transeunt  illsB  in  af- 
fectadonem  quandam  deformem  et  adulterinam;  Quid  enim 
defomdus^  quam  scenam  in  mtam  transferre  f  Qoinetiam,  licet 
in  excessum  ilium  vitiosum  minime  prolabantur,  temporis  tamen 
Tiimiiim  in  hujusmodi  leviculis  absumitur ;  animusque  ad  curam 
ipsarum,  magis  quam  oportet,  deprimitur.  Ideoque  sicut  in 
academiia  adolescentes  literarum  studiosi^  at  sodalium  congres- 
sibus  plus  satis  indulgentes,  moneri  soleant  a  praeceptoribus, 
Amieos  esse  fares  temporis;  sic  certe  assidua  ista  in  Conver- 
sationis  decorum  animi  intentio  magnum  graTioribus  medita- 
tionibus  furtum  facit  Deinde,  qui  primas  adeo  in  Urbanitate 
obtinent  et  ad  banc  rem  unam  quasi  nati  yidentor,  hoc  fere 
habenty  ut  sibi  ipsis  in  ilia  sola  complaceant,  et  ad  ^irtutes 
solidiores  et  celsiores  vix  unquam  aqpirent;  quando  e  contra, 
qui  sibi  in  hac  parte  defectus  sunt  conscii,  decus  ex  bona  ex- 
istimatione  quserunt ;  ubi  enim  adest  bona  existimatio,  omnia 
fere  decent ;  ubi  vero  ilia  deficit,  tum  demum  a  commoditate 
morum  atque  Urbanitate  subsidium  petendum  est  Porro,  ad 
res  gerendas  vix  gravius  aut  frequentius  reperias  impedimentam, 
quam  hujusce  decori  extemi  curiosam  nimis  observataonem; 
atque  iUud  alterum^  quod  huic  ipsi  inservit;  nimirum  anxiam 
temporis  atque  opportunitatum  electionem.  Egregle  enim 
Salomon:  Qui  respicit  ad  ventos^  nan  seminat;  qui  respicit  ad 
nubes,  non  metit^:  creanda  siquidem  nobis  est  o^portunitas, 
sspius  quam  opperienda.  Ut  verbo  dicamus,  urbani.  ista  mo- 
rum compositio  veluti  yestis  animi  est,  et  proinde  vesh  com- 
moditates  referre  debet.  Primum  enim  talis  esse  debet,H  at 
in  usu  communi;  rursus,  ut  non  sit  nImis  delicata  aut  ^* 
ptuosa;  deinde  ita  confidenda,  ut  si  qua  sit  in  animo  yir^ 
earn  exhibeat  maxime  conspicuam ;  si  qua  deformitas^  eand^ 
suppleat  et  occultet;  postremo^  et  super  omnia,  ne  sit  nim 

>  LIT.  xzill.  12«  Tbe  orlgiiial  stands  thus:  **St  reticettii  ant  superbiu  wot  oT 
uoilus  Tldear/'  and  then  as  in  the  text  Compare  with  this  maxim  of  Bacon's  it 
precept  which  Fenelon  has  given  in  the  XsMrei  SpiritMtUet, 

*  Ecdeslast  xi.  4. 
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arcta»  atque  ita  animnm  angustiet  itt  ejusdem  motiis  in  rebus 
gerendis  cohibeat  et  impediat  Yerum  haec  pars  Scientist  Ci-^ 
Yilis  de  Conyersatione  eleganter  profecto  a  nonnullis  tractata 
est,  neque  ullo  modo  tanquam  Desiderata  reponi  debet. 


CAPUT  n. 

Partitio  DoctrifKB  de  NegoHis  in  Doctrinam  de  Occasionibus 
Sparsis,  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vitae,  Exemplum  DoctrincB 
de  Occasionibiis  SparsiSy  ex  Parabolis  aliquibtis  Sahmonis. 
Pracepta  de  Ambitu  VitcB. 

Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  partiemur  in  Doctrinam  de  Occasio;^ 
nibus  Sparsis,  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vitas ;  quarum  altera 
universam  negotiorum  varietatem  complectitur,  et  vitsB  com- 
munis tanquam  amanuensis  est ;  altera  ea  tantum  quae  ad  pro- 
priam  oujusque  fortunam  amplificandam.  spectant  excerpit  et 
suggerit^  quae  singulis  pro  intimis  quibusdam  rerum  suarum 
tabellis  aut  codicillis  esse  possint.  Yerum  antequam  ad  species 
descendamus,  aliquid  circa  Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  in  genere 
praefabimur.  Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  pro  rei  momento  tracta- 
vit  adhuc  nemo,  cum  magna  tarn  literarum  quam  literatorum 
existimationis  jactura.  Ab  hac  enim  radice  puUulat  illud 
malum^  quod  notam  eruditis  inussit ;  nimirum,  eruditionem  et 
prudentiam  civilem  raro  admodum  conjungL  Etenim  si  quis 
recte  advertat  ex  Frudentiis  illis  tribus  quas  modo  diximus 
ad  vitam  civilem  spectare,  ilia  Conversationis  ab  eruditis  fere 
contemnitur,  tanquam  servile  quiddam,  atque  insuper  medi- 
tationibus  inimicum.  Quod  vero  ad  illam  de  Bepublica  Ad* 
ministranda,  sane  si  quando  rerum  gubernaculis  admoveantur 
eruditi,  munus  suum  non  incommode  sustinentr  verum  ea 
promotio  contingit  paucis.  De  Prudentia  autem  Negotiandi 
(qua  de  nunc  loquimur)  in  qua  vita  humana  plurimum  ver- 
satur^  nulli  omnino  libri  conscripti  habentur;  praeter  pauca 
quaedam  Monita  Civilia  ip  fasciculum  unum  aut  alterum  col- 
lecta^  quae  amplitudini  hujus  subjecti  nullo  modo  respondent. 
Etenim  si  libri  aliqui  extarent  de  hoc  argumento,  sicut  de 
casteris,  minime  dubitaverim  quin  viri  eruditi,  aliquo  experi- 
entiad  manipiilo  instructi,  ineruditos,  licet  diutina  experientia 
edoctos,  longe  superarent,  et  propria  illorum  (quod  dicitur) 
arcu  usi  magis  e  longinquo  ferirent. 
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Neqde  veto  ett  ear  Tdreamur  ne  Sdentift  hnjra  tikm  Tina 
Bit  materiiBy  ut  tab  pneoeptioiiibus  non'  cadat :  molto  siqoidem 
angoatior  est  qoam  ilia  Beipablica  Administruidas  sdentiay 
quam  tameii  apprime  videmoa  excoltam.  Hojos  generis  Pra« 
dentin  apad  Bomanos^  optimis  temporibus^  extitisse  videntur 
nonnulli  professorea.  Testatur  enim  Cicero  moris  fnisse, 
paulo  ante  sua  ssBCula^  ut  Senatores  prudentia  et  rerum  usu 
maxime  celebres  (Coruneanii,  Curii,  Lelii,  et  alii)  statis  hor» 
in  foro  deambiilarent;  ubi  ciyibus  oopiam  soi  facerenty  et  oon* 
sulerentary  non  de  jure^  sed  de  negotiis  (Mnnigenis ;  veluti  de 
filia  elocanda^  sive  de  filio  educando,  siye  de  praedio  coemendo, 
de  contractu^  accusatione,  defensione^  ant  alia  quacunque  re 
qu»  in  vita  communi  interveniat^  Ex  quo  liquet,  pradentiam 
qnandam  esse  consilium  dandi,  etiam  in  negotiis  privatis,  ex 
universali  rerum  civilium  cognitione  et  experientia  proma- 
nantem;  que  exerceatur  quidem  in  casibus  particularibus, 
extrahatur  autem  ex  general!  casuum  consitnilium  obserratione. 
Sic  enim  videmus  in  eo  libro  quern  ad  firatrem  conscripsit 
Q.  Cicero  de  Petittane  ConsukUtu  (quern  unicum  a  veteribua 
habemus,  quantum  memini,  tractatum  de  N^otio  aliquo  Par- 
ticulari)^  quanquam  ad  consilium  dandum  de  re  turn  pneaenti 
potissimum  spectaret,  plmrima  tamen  contineri  axiomata  poli- 
tical qu»  non  usum  solum  temporarium,  sed  normam  quandam 
perpetuam  circa  electiones  populares  prsBScribant  In  boo 
genere  autem  nihil  invenitur  quod  ullo  modo  comparandom 
sit  cum  Aphorismis  illis  quos  edidit  rex  Salomon,  de  quo 
testatur  Scriptura,  Cor  iUi  JuUse  irutar  arenm  maris ' ;  sicut 
enim  aren»  maris  universas  orbis  oras  circundant,  ita  et  sa- 
pientia  ejus  omnia  humana  non  minus  quam  diyina  complexa 
est  In  Aphorismis  yero  illis,  pr»ter  alia  ma^  theolc^ca, 
reperies  liquido  baud  pauca  pnecepta  et  monita  ciyilia  pnestan- 
tissima;  ex  profimdis  quidem  sapientise  penetralibus  scaturi- 
entia,  atque  in  amplissimum  varietatis  campum  excurrentia. 
Quoniam  vero  Doctrinam  de-Occasionibus  Sparsis  (quaa  Doctri- 
niB  de  Negotiis  portio  est  prior)  inter  Desiderata  reponemus,  ex 
more  nostro  paulisper  in  ilia  immorabimur;   atque  exemplum 

1  Cicero,  de  Orat  Ul.  33. 

'  Frontinu8*8  tract  Dt  AqtuBdvetibus  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Its  chief  oliject  is 
to  give  an  account  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  of  the  tnaSs 
which,  on  his  appointment  as  Curator  Aquanim,  his  ezaminatioaa  of  the  CasteOa,  te., 
enabled  him  to  detect. 

'  1  Kings,  iv.  29. 
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ejufldem  ez  Aphorismis  sive  Parabolk  iUis  Salomonis  desum- 
ptum  proponemucu  Neque  vero  quia  ut  arbitramur  no»  merito 
sugillare  possit^  quod  ex  scriptoribus  Sacr»  Scriptorak  aliquem 
ad  sensum  politicum  trahamus.  Equidem  existimo,  si  extarent 
commentarii  illi  SalomomB  ejusdem  de  Natura  Rerum  (in 
quibus  de  amni  vegetahUif  a  mtLsco  super  murum  ad  cedrum 
Libaniy  itemque  de  animaUbuSy  conscripsit)^  non  iUicitum  esse 
eos  secundum  sensum  naturalem  interpretari ;  quod  idem  nobis 
liceat  in  Foliticis. 

Exemplum  partianis  doctrirKB  de  Occasionibus  sparsis^  ex  pa^ 
rabolis  cdiquibus  Salamanis. 

PABABOLA. 

1.  Mollis  responsio  frangit  iram.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Si  incendatur  ira  principis  vel  superidrls  adversus  te^  et 
tu83  jam  sint  loquendi  partes^  duo  praecipit  Salomon:  alte- 
rum^  ut  fiat  responsio ;  alterum^  ut  eadem  sit  mollis.  Prius 
continet  tria  prsDcepta.  Primo^  ut  caveas  a  silentio  tristi  et 
contumaci ;  iQud  enim  aut  culpam  totam  in  te  recipit,  ac  si 
nihil  habeas  quod  respondere  possis;  aut  dominum  occulte 
iniquitatis  insimulat^  ac  si  aures  ejus  defensioni  licet  justse 
non  paterent.  Secundo^  ut  caveas  a  re  comperendinanda^ 
neque  tempus  aliud  ad  defensionem  postules ;  hoc  enim 
aut  eandem  notam  inurit  quam  prius  (nimirum  dominum 
tuum  nimia  mentis  perturbatione  eiferri),  aut  plane  significat 
te  artificiosam  quandam  defensionem  meditari^  cum  in  promptu 
nihil  habeas ;  adeo  ut  optimum  semper  fuerit^  aliquid  in  prse- 
sentia  et  e  re  nata  in  excusationem  tui  adducere.  Tertio,  ut 
fiat  prorsus  responsio ;  respojuio  (inquam)  non  mera  confessio 
aut  mera  submissio ;  sed  aliquid  apologise  et  excusationis  in- 
spergatur.  Neque  enim  aliter  tutum  est  facere,  nisi  apud 
ingenia  valde  generosa  et  magnanima,  quas  rara  admodum 
sunt.  Sequitur  posteriore  loco^  ut  responsio  sit  mollis^  minime 
pnefracta  aut  aspera. 

PABABOLA. 

2.  Servus  prudens  dominabitur  in  Jilium  stultum ;  et  partietur 
hcereditatem  inter  fratresJ^ 

"  1  Kings,  W.  33.  «  Prov.  xv.  1.  ■  lb.  xvU.  2. 
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EXPLICATIO. 
In  onrni  familia  turbata  et  discordij  semper  exnrgit  aliqms 
servuB  aut  humilifl  amicus  pnepotens^  qui  pro  arbitro  se  gerat  ad 
lites  familis  componendas ;  cuique  eo  nomine  et  familia  tota  et 
dominus  ipse  sunt  obnoxiL  Hie,  si  suom  rem  agat,  fanulias 
mala  fovet  et  aggravat;  sin  fidelis  revera  fuerit  et  integer, 
plurimum  certe  meretur;  adeo  ut  etiam  tanquam  inter  fratres 
haberi  debeat,  aut  saltem  procurationem  baereditatis  accipere 
fiduciariam* 

PABABOLA. 
3.  Vir  sapiens,  St  cum  stuUo  cimtenderit,  sive  iraseat^ 
non  inveniet  requiem.^ 

EZPLICATIO. 

Monemtir  ssepius,  ut  congressum  imparem  (ugiamus;  eo  sensu, 
ne  cum  potioribus  decertemus.  At  baud  minus  utile  est  moni- 
tum,  quod  hie  exhibet  Salomon,  Ne  cum  indigno  contendamus. 
Iniqua  enim  prorsus  sorte  hiBO  res  tranagitur.  Siquidem,  si 
superiores  simus,  nulla  sequitur  victoria ;  si  superemur,  magna 
indignitas.  Neque  jurat  etiam,  in  hujusmodi  contentione  exer- 
cenda,  si  interdum  veluti  per  jocum  agamus,  interdum  cum 
fastu  et  contemptu.  Nam  quocunque  nos  Tertamus,  leviores 
inde  efficiemur,  neque  commode  nos  explicabimus.  Pessime 
autem  fit,  si  bujusmodi  persona  quacum  contendimus  (ut  Salo- 
mon loquitur)  aliquid  affine  babeat  cum  stulto ;  hoc  est,  si  dt 
audaculus  et  temerarius. 

PARABOLA. 

4«  Sed  et  cunctis  sermombuSy  qui  dicuntur,  ne  accommodes  iturem 

tuaniy  ne  forte  audieis  servum  tuum  makdicentem  tiii} 

EXPLICATIO. 

Viz  credi  possit,  vitam  quantum  perturbet  inutilis  curioaitas 
circa  illas  res  quae  nostra  intersunt :  nimirum,  quando  secreta 
ilia  rimari  satagimus  qusB  detecta  et  inyenta  SBgritudinem  qui* 
dem  animo  infenmt,  ad  consilia  autem  ezpedienda  nihil  juvent. 
Primo  enim  sequitui*  animi  vexatio  et  inquietude,  cum  humana 
omnia  perfidi®  et  ingratitudinis  plena  sint  Adeo  ut,  si  com* 
parari  possit  speculum  aUquod  magicum,  in  quo  odia  et  quaecun- 
que  contra  nos  uUibi  commoventur  intueri  possemus,  melius 
nobis  foret  si  protinus  projiceretur  et  collideretur.  Hujusmodi 
enim  res  yeluti  foliorum  murmura  sunt,  et  brevi  evanescunt. 

'  Frov.  xxlt.  9.  •  Ecclei.  vll,  21. 
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Secundo,  ciirioeitas  ilia  animum  suepicionibus  nimiis  onerat^ 
quod  consiliis  inimicissimum  est  eaque  reddit  inconstantia  et 
complicata.  Tertio^  eadem  mala  ipsa  ssBpissime  figit^  alias  prae- 
tervolatunu  Grave  enim  est  conscientiafl  hominum  irritare; 
qui,  si  latere  se  patent,  facile  mutantur  in  melius ;  sin  depre- 
bensos  se  sentiant,  malum  malo  pellunt.  Merito  igitur  summae 
prudenti»  tribuebatur  Pompeio  Magno,  quod  Sertorii  cbartas 
universas,  nee  a  se  perlectas  nee  aliis  permissas,  igni  protinus 
dedisset.^ 

PABABOLA. 

5.  Advenit  veluti  viator  pauperies  ;  et  egestas  quasi  vir  armatus,^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Eleganter  describitur  in  Parabola,  quomodo  prodigis  et  circa 
rem  familiarem  incuriosis  superveniant  naufragia  fortunarum. 
A  principio  enim  pedetentim  et  passibus  lentis,  instar  viatoris, 
advenit  obaeratio  et  sortis  diminutio,  neque  fere  sentitur ;  at  non 
multo  post  invadit  egestas,  tanquam  vir  armatus,  manu  scilicet 
tarn  forti  et  potente  ut  ei  amplius  resisti  non  possit ;  cum  apud 
antiquos  recte  dictum  sit,  Necessitatem  ex  omnibus  rebus  esse 
fartissimam.^  Itaque  viatori  occurrendum^  contra  armatum 
muniendum. 

PARABOLA. 

6.  Qui  erudit  derisorem,  ipse  sibi  injuriam  facit ;  et  qui  arguit 

impiumy  sibi  maculam  generat.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Congruit  cum  prsocepto  Salvatoris,  ut  non  mittamus  marga* 
ritas  nostras  ante  porcos.  Distinguuntur  autem  in  hac  Parabola 
actiones  prseceptionis  et  reprehensionis ;  distinguuntui*  itidem 
persons  derisoris  et  impii;  distingidtur  postremo  id  quod 
rependitur;  in  priore  enim  rependitur  opera  lusa;  in  poste- 
riore,  etiam  et  macula.  Cum  enim  quis  erudit  et  instituit  den- 
sorem,  jactura  primum  fit  temporis ;  deinde,  et  alii  conatum 
irrident,  tanquam  rem  vanam  et  operam  male  coUocatam; 
postremo,  derisor  ipse  scientiam  quam  didicit  fastidio  habet.  At 
majore  cum  periculo  transigitur  res  in  reprehensione  impii ;  quia 
non  solum  impius  non  auscultat,  sed  et  comua  obvertit,  et 

*  See  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  c.  20.,  ttod  in  Sertor.  c.  27. 
«  Prov.  vl.  11.,  xxlv.  34. 

*  Xirfot  ydp  i<mv  o^k  kfthSf  ffo^v  V  Irof , 

8cu^s-&Ki£7iri}s  oifblv  la^tiv  ir\4oy,  EuRir.  Helena,  6)3. 

Cf.  Erasm.  Adagla,  II.  3.  41.  *  Prov.  Ix.  7. 

VOL.  I.  3  C 
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reprAenaorem,  odioeom  sibi  jam  fiactum^  aut  confestim  eonvitiis 
proecindit^  aut  8altem'p)6tea  apad  alios  criminator. 

PABABOLA. 

7.  FUius  sapiens  l<Btificat  patrem  :  Jtlhts  vera  stuUus  nMBStiiue  est 

matrisiUB.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Distingnimtur  solatia  atque  segritadinea  (Bconomicas,  patris 
videlicet  et  matris,  circa  liberoe  suos.  Etenim  filius  prudens  et 
frugi  pnecipuo  solatio  est  patri,  qui  yirtulis  pretium  melius 
novit  quam  mater ;  ac  propterea  filii  sui  indoli  ad  virtutem  pro- 
pensae  magis  gratulatur;  quinetiam  gaudium  illi  fortasse  affert 
institutum  suum,  quod  filium  tam  probe  educarit,  illique  ho- 
nestatem  momm  prsceptis  et  exemplo  impreaflerit.  £  contra, 
mater  calamitati  filii  plus  compatitnr  et  indolet ;  turn  ob  affectum 
matemum  magis  moUem  et  tenemm,  turn  fortasse  indulgentiK 
sua  oonscia,  qua  eum  oormperit  et  deprayaTerit.  . 

PARABOLA. 

8.  Memcria  Justi  cum  laudibus  ;  at  nomen  Tmpiorum  pntresceL^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Distinguitur  inter  famam  virorum  bonorum  et  malorum, 
qualis  esse  soleat  post  obtium.  Yiris  enim  bonis,  extincta  in- 
vidia(qme  famam  eorum,  dum  yixerant,  carpebat),  nomen  con- 
tinue efflorescit,  et  laudes  magis  indies  invalescunt;  at  yiris 
malis  (licet  fama  eorum^  per  gratiam  amicorum  et  factionis  sua 
hominum,  ad  breye  tempns  manserit)  paulo  post  fastidium 
nominis  oboritur ;  et  poetremo  laudes  ill»  eyanid»  in  infiuniam 
et  yeluti  in  odoiem  grayem  et  tetrom  desinunt. 

PABABOLA. 

9.   Q^^  canturbat  domum  suaniy  possidehit  ventas*^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Utile  admodum  monitum,  de  discordiis  et  turbis  domesti- 
cis.  Plurimi  enim  ex  dissidiis  uxorum,  aut  exhaeredationibus 
filiorum,  aut  mutationibus  firequentibus  familias,  magna  sibi 
spondent;  ac  si  inde  yel  animi  tranquillitas,  yel  rerum  sua- 
rum  administratio  foelicior,  sibi  obyentura  foret.  Sed  plerunque 
abeunt  spes  suae  in  yentos.  Etenim  tum  mutationes  ills,  ut 
plurimum,  non  cedunt  in  melius ;  tam  etiam  perturbatores  isti 
amilias  sun  molestias  yarias,  et  ingratitudinem   eorum   quos 

*  Prov.  X.  1.  »  prov.  x.  7.  ■  Prov.  xl.  29. 
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aliis  pneteritis  adoptant  et  deligant^  BaBpenumero  experiimtur  : 
quin  et  hoc  pacto  nimores  sibi  progignunt  non  optimos,  et  famas 
ambigoas;  neque  enim  male  a  Cicerone  notatum  est;  Omnem 
fxmam  a  dameiticis  manare^  Utrunque  autem  malum  per 
ventoTum  possessionem  eleganter  a  Salomone  exprimitnr;  nam 
expectationis  frnstratio,  et  rumorom  suscitatio^  ventis  recte 
comparantur. 

PABABOLA. 
10.  Melior  estjinis  orationis,  quam  principium^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Corrigit  Parabola  errorem  frequeDtissimum^  non  solum  apud 
eos  qui  verbis  prsecipue  student^  verum  etiam  apud  pruden- 
tlores.  Is  est,  quod  homines  de  sermonum  suorum  aditu  atque 
ingressu  magis  sint  soliciti  quam  de  exitu ;  et  accuratius  ex- 
ordia et  pnefatiunculas  meditentur  quam  extrema  orationum. 
Debuerant  autem  nee  ilia  negligere,  et  ista,  ut  longe  potiora, 
prseparata  et  digesta  apud  se  habere;  revolventes  secum,  et 
quantum  fieri  potest  animo  prospicientes,  quis  tandem  exitus 
sermonis  sit  futurus,  et  quomodo  negotia  inde  promoveri  et 
maturari  possint.  Neque  hie  finis.  Quinimo  non  epilogos 
tantum  et  sermonum  qui  ad  ipsa  negotia  spectant  egressus 
meditari  oportet ;  yerum  etiam  et  illorum  sermonum  oura  sus- 
cipienda  quos  sub  ipsum  discessum  commode  et  urbane  injicere 
possint,  licet  a  negotio  prorsus  alienos.  Equidem  cognovi  con- 
siliarios  duos,  Tiros  certe  magnos  et  prudentes,  et  quibus  onus 
rerum  tunc  praecipue  incumbebat,  quibus  illud  fuit  perpetuum 
et  proprium,  ut  quoties  cum  principibus  suis  de  negotiis  ipso- 
rum  conmaunicarent,  coUoquia  in  rebus  ad  ipsa  negotia  spectan- 
tibus  nunquam  terminarent ;  verum  semper  aut  ad  jocum,  aut 
aliud  aliquid  quod  audire  erat  volupe,  diverticula  qusererent; 
atque  (ut  adagio  dicitur)  sermones  marinos  aqua  JluviatiK  sub 
exiremum  abluerenO  Neque  hoc  illis  inter  artes  postremum 
erat 

PARABOLA. 

11.   Sicut  musctB  mortucB  foetere  faciunt  unguentum  optimum\  sic 

hominem pretiosum  sapientia  et gloriay  parva  stultitia.^ 

'  Q.  Cicero,  De  Pet  Cons.  §  5. 

'  Eccles.  vil.  8.    The  English  version  differs  considerably  ftom  the  Vnlgate. 
*  Erasm.  Adag.  ill.  3.  26.     This  proverbial  phrase  Erasmus  foond  in  the  Phadnuot 
Plato,  and  in  Atbensus. 
«  Ecdes.  X.  1. 

30  3 
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EXPX.ICATIO. 

LiiqiiA  admodiim  et  miaera  est  conditio  hominuin  virtute  pre- 
ceOentinm  (at  optime  notat  Parabola),  quia  erroribus  eomm, 
quantoiDyiB  leviBsimis,  nullo  modo  ignoBcitur;  vemm,  quemad- 
modam  in  gemma  yalde  nitida  minimum  quodque  granulum  aut 
nubecula  oculoa  ferit  et  molestia  quadam  afficit,  quod  tamen  si 
in  gemma  yitioraore  repertum  foret,  vix  notam  subiret;  simi* 
liter  in  Tina  singulari  virtute  praeditia  minima  quaeque  vitia 
Btadm  in  ocolos  et  sermones  hominum  incurrunt,  et  cenBura 
peiBtringuntar  graviore;  quse  in  hominibus  mediocribus  aut 
omnino  laterent  aut  veniam  facile  reperirent.  Itaque  yiro 
yalde  prudenti  parva  stultitia,  Yalde  probo  parvum  peocatum, 
urbano  et  moribus  eleganti  paululum  indeoori,  de  fama  et 
existimatione  multum  detrahit.  Adeo  ut  non  pessimmn  foret 
yiiia  ^regiisy  ei  nonnuUa  absurda  (quod  citra  Titium  fieri 
poesit)  actionibufl  sois  immiscerent,  ut  libertatem  quandam  eibi 
retineant,  et  panrorum  defectuum  notas  confundant. 

PABABOLA. 

12.  Homines  derisores  eivitatem  perdunt;  aqnenies  vero 

avertunt  calamitatem^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Mimm  Tideri  possit  quod  in  descriptione  hominnm  qui  ad 
respublicas  labefactandas  et  perdendas  veluti  natura  comparata 
et  fSacti  sunt,  delegerit  Salomon  characterem,  non  hominis 
Buperbi  et  insolentis ;  non  tyrannici  et  crudeUs ;  non  temerarii 
et  yiolenti ;  non  impii  et  scelerati ;  non  injusti  et  oppressoiis ; 
non  seditiosi  et  torbulenti;  non  libidinosi  et  voluptarii;  non 
denique  insipientis  et  inhabilis;  sed  derisoris.  Verum  hoc 
sapientia  ejuB  regis,  qui  remmpublicarum  conservationes  et 
eyersiones  optime  norat,  dignissimum  est.  Neque  enim  similis 
fere  est  pesds  regnis  et  rebuspublicis,  quam  si  consiliarii  re- 
gum  aut  senatores,  quique  gubemaculis  rerum  admoventur, 
sint  ingenio  derisores.  Hujusmodi  enim  homines  periculorum 
magnitudinem,  ut  fortes  videantur  senatores,  semper  extenu* 
ant;  iisque  qui  pericuk  prout  par  est  pondexant,  yeluti  timidis 
insultant  Consultandi  et  deliberandi  maturas  moras,  et  medi- 
tatas  disceptationes,  yeluti  rem  oratoriam  et  tasdii  plenam  et  ad 
snmmas  remm  niliil  facientem,  subsannant.  Famam,  ad  quam 
principum  consilia  pnecipue  sunt  componenda,  ut  salwam  vulgi 

'  Prov.  zxiz.  8. 
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et  rem  cito  prsterYolaturam^  contemnunt.  Legum  Tim  et 
authoritatem,  ut  reticula  quasdam  quibus  res  majores  minime 
cohiberi  debeant,  nil  morantur.  Consilia  et  prsecautiones  in 
longum  prospicientes^  ut  somnia  queedam  et  apprehensiones 
melancholicaa^  rejiciunt.  Yiris  revera  prudentibus  et  renun 
peritis  atque  magni  animi  et  consilii^  dicteriis  et  facetiis 
illudunt.  Denirue  fundamenta  omnia  regiminis  politici  simnl 
labefactant.^  Quod  magis  attendendum  est^  quia  cimiculis  et 
non  impetu  aperto  hsec  res  agitur,  neque  coepit  esse  inter 
homines  (prout  meretur)  suspecta. 

PABA60LA« 

13.  Princeps  qui  libenter  prcBbet  aures  verbis  mendacii,  amnes 

servos  habet  improbas,^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Cum  princeps  talis  fuerit^  ut  susurronibus  et  sycophantis 
absque  judicio  faciles  et  crediilas  aures  prsebeat^  spirat  omnino 
tanquam  a  parte  regis  aura  pestilens  quas  omnes  servos  ejus 
corrumpit  et  inficit.  Alii  metus  principis  rimantur^  eosque 
narrationibus  fictitiis  exaggerant ;  alii  invidiae  furias  concitant, 
prsesertim  in  optimos  quosque;  alii  criminationibus  aliorum 
proprias  sordes  et  conscientias  malas  eluunt;  alii  amicorum 
suorum  honoribus  et  desideriis  velificant,  competitores  eorum 
calumniando  et  mordendo;  alii  fabularum  argumenta  contra 
inimicos  suos,  tanquam  in  scena,  componunt;  et  innumera 
hujusmodi.  Atque  h®c  illi  qui  ex  servis  principis  ingenio 
sunt  magis  improbo.  At  illi  etiam  qui  natura  probiores  sunt 
et  melius  morati,  postquam  in  innocentia  sua  parum  pnesidii 
esse  senserint  (quoniam  princeps  vera  a  falsis  distinguere  non 
novit),  morum  suorum  probitatem  exuunt,  et  ventos  aulicos 
captant^  iisque  servilem  in  modum  circumferuntur.  NihU  enitn 
(ut  ait  Tacitus  de  Claudio)  ttitum  est  apud  principem  cufus 
animo  omnia  sunt  tanquam  indita  et  jussa^  Atque  bene  Comi- 
neus ;  PrcBstat  servum  esse  principis  cujus  suspidonum  non  est 
finis,  quam  ejus  cujus  credulitatis  non  est  modus.^ 

*  These  remarks  may  remind  the  reader  of  Beranger*s  sarcasm: 

•«  Un  favori 
Qui  ee  croyait  mi  grand  rolnlstre 
Quand  de  uos  maux  il  avait  rL"  Lei  EioUet  FUanteM, 

•  Prov.  Klx.  12. 

•  "Bed  nihil  ardumn  Yldebatur  in  animo  principis  cut  non  judicium  non  odium 
erat  nisi  Indita  et  jussa."—  Tac,  Ann.  xii.  3. 

*  See  Philip  de  Comincs's  Memoirs,  book  i.  c.  16. 

3  c  '^ 
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FABABOIiA. 

14.  Justus  miseretur  anunm  jumenti  sui;  sed  misericorditB  tm- 

piorum  crudeles^ 

EXFLICATIO. 

Inditos  est  ab  ipea  natoia  homino  Miserioordue  affectuB 
nobilis  et  excellens ;  qxii  etiam  ad  aTihnalia  bruta  extenditur, 
quiB  ex  ordinatione  dhrina  ejus  imperio  subjichmtur.  Itaque 
habet  ista  misericordia  analogiam  quandam  cam  ilia  principis 
erga  subditoa.  Qoinetiam  illud  certissimum  est,  quod  quo 
dignior  est  anima,  eo  pluribus  compatiatur.  Etenim  aninuB 
augnstfls  et  degeneres  h^jusmodi  res  ad  se  uihil  pertinere 
putant ;  at  ilia  qu»  nobilior  est  portio  univerai  ex  communione 
afficitur.  Quare  videmus  sub  veteri  lege  baud  pauca  fuisse 
pnecepta,  non  tarn  mere  c«remonialia»  quam  misericordiaB  iusti- 
tutiva ;  quale  fuit  illud  de  non  comedeikdo  eamem  cum  sanguine 
ejus ;  et  similia.  Etiam  in  sectis  Essssorum  et  Pythagoraeonun 
ab  esu  ^TiimsLliiim  omnino  abstinebant.  Quod  etiam  liodie 
obtinet  (superstidone  inviolata)  apud  incolas  nomiuUos  imperii 
MogoUensis.  Quin  et  Turcae  (gens  licet  et  stirpe  et  diacipUna 
crudelis  et  sanguinaria)  brutis  tamen  eleemosynas  largiri  sclent; 
neque  animalhim  vexationes  et  torturas  fieri  sustinent.^  Verum, 
ne  forte  h»c  quae  diximus  omnis  generis  misericordiie  patro- 
cinari  videantur,  salubriter  subjungit  Salomon ;  Impiorum  mise^ 
ricordias  esse  crudeks.  Effi  sunt,  quando  hominibus  soeleratis 
e  facinorosis  parcitur  justitias  gladio  feriendis;  crudelior  enim 
bi:gusmodi  misericordia^  quam  crudelitas  ipsa.  Nam  crudelitas 
exercetur  in  singulos,  at  misericordia  ilia  universmn  facdnoroso- 
rum  exercitum,  concessa  impunitate,  in  homines  innocentes 
armat  et  immittit 

PABABOLA. 

15.  Taium  spiritum  suum  profert  stultus;  at  sapiens  reservat 

oHqtdd  in  pasterum.^ 

EXFLICATIO. 

Corrigit  Parabola  prsBcipue  (ut  videtur)  non  hominmn  yano- 
rum  fiitilitatem,  qui  dicenda  tacenda  fiEicile  proferunt;  non 
parrhesiam  illam,  qua  absque  discrimine  et  judicio  in  omnes  et 

'  ProT.  zU.  10.  Baoon  aeemi  bere  to  tnnslate  from  Uie  EngUah  Tenloii.  The 
Valgate  Is,  *<Novit  Justus  jumentorum  suorum  aoixiias;'Tlscen  autem  Impiomm 
crudellH.'* 

'  See  Busbcquloi^  £p.  a-V.  &  ■  Fkx»T.  iziz.  II. 
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omnia  involant ;  non  gamilitatem^  qua  ad  nauseam  usque  aliis 
obstrepunt ;  sed  yitium  aliud  magis  occultum ;  nempe  sermonis 
regimen  minime  omnium  prudens  et  politicum;  hoc  est,  cum 
quis  ita  sermonem  (in  colloquiis  privatis)  instituit,  ut  quascunque 
in  animo  habeat  quse  ad  rem  pertinere  putet,  simul,  et  tanquam 
uno  spiritu  et  oratione  continuata,  proferat.  Hoc  enim  pluri- 
mum  negotiis  officit.  Siquidem  prime,  oratio  intercisa  et  per 
partes  infusa  longe  magis  penetrat  quam  continuata;  quoniam 
in  continuata  pondus  rerum  non  distincte  et  sigillatim  excipitur, 
nee  per  moram  nonnullam  insidet,  sed  ratio  rationem  antequam 
penitus  insederit  expellit.  Secundo,  nemo  tam  potenti  et  foelici 
eloquentia  valet,  ut  prime  sermonis  impetu  eum  quem  alloqui* 
tur  mutum  et  elinguem  plane  reddat;  quin  et  alter  aliquid 
yicissim  respondebit,  et  fortasse  objiciet :  tum  vero  accidit,  ut 
qu89  in  reftitationem  aut  replicationem  reservanda  fuissent, 
prasmissa  jam  et  antea  delibata  vires  suas  et  graliam  amiserint. 
Tertio,  si  quis  ea  quae  dicenda  sunt  non  simul  effundat  sed  per 
partes  eloquatur,  aliud  prime  aliud  subinde  injiciens,  sentiet  ex 
ejus  quem  alloquitur  vultu  et  response  quemodo  singula  ilium 
afiecerint,  quam  in  partem  accepta  fuerint ;  ut  quae  adhuc  re- 
stant  dicenda  cautius  aut  supprimat  aut  excerpat. 

PAKABOLA. 

16.  Si  spiHtru  potestatem  hahentis  ascenderit  super  te,  locum  tuum 
ne  dimiseris  ;  quia  curatio  faciei  cessare  magna  peccata.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Praecipit  Parabola  quemodo  se  quis  gerere  debeat,  cum  iram 
atque  indignationem  principis  incurrerit.  Praeceptum  duplex : 
prime,  ut  non  dimittat  leciun  suum ;  secunde,  ut  curationi,  tan- 
quam in  morbo  aliquo  gravi,  diligenter  et  caute  attendat.  Con- 
sueverunt  enim  homines,  postquam  commotes  contra  se  principes 
sues  senserint,  partim  ex  dedecoris  impatienlia,  partim  ne  vulnus 
observando  refricent,  partim  ut  tristitiam  et  humilitatem  eerum 
principes  sui  perspiciant,  se  a  muneribus  et  fimctienibus  suis 
subducere ;  quinetiam  interdum  ipsos  magistratus  et  dignitates 
quas  gerunt  in  principum  manus  restituere.  At  Salomon  banc 
medendi  viam,  veluti  nexiam,  imprebat ;  idque  summa  prefect© 
ratione.  Prime  enim,  dedecus  ipsum  nimis  ilia  pubHcat; 
undo  tum  inimici  atque  invidi  audacieres  fiunt  ad  laedendum^ 
tum  amici  timidiores  ad  subveniendum.     Secunde,  hoc  pacto 


*  Ecclcs.  X.  4. 
3  c  4 
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fit  ut  principis  ira,  qose  fortaflse  si  non  evulgaretur  sponte 
concideret,  magis  figatur,  et  veluti  principio  jam  facto  hominiB 
deturbandi  in  prascipitium  illios  feratur.  Postremo^  secessns 
iste  aliquid  sapit  ex  maleyolo^  et  temporibus  infenso;  id  quod 
malum  indignationis  malo  euspicionis  cumulat.  Ad  curatiouem 
autem  pertinent  ista:  primo^  caveat  ante  omnia  ne  stupiditate 
quadam,  aut  etiam  animi  elatione,  indignationem  principis 
minime  sentire  aut  inde  prout  debeat  affici  videatur :  hoc  est, 
ut  et  Yultum,  non  ad  tristitiam  contumacem,  sed  ad  moestitiam 
gravem  atque  modestam  componat;  et  in  rebus  quibuscunque 
agendis  se  minus  solito  hilarem  et  Istum  ostendat;  quin  et  in 
rem  suam  erit,  amici  alicujus  opera  et  sermone  apud  principem 
uti,  qui  quanto  doloris  sensu  in  intimis  exmidetur  tempestive 
insinuet.  Secundo,  occanones  omnes  vel  minimafl  sedulo  evi- 
let,  per  quas  aut  res  ipsa  quas  indignationi  causam  prsebuit 
refiricetur,  aut  princeps  denuo  excandescendi  et  ipsum  quacun- 
que  de  causa  coram  aliis  objuigandi  ansam  arripiat  Terdo^ 
perquirat  etiam  diligenter  occasiones  omnes,  in  quibus  opera 
ejus  principi  grata  esse  possit;  ut  et  voluntatem  promptam 
redimendi  culpam  prseteritam  ostendat,  et  princeps  suus  sentiat 
quali  tandem  servo,  si  eum  dimittat,  privari  se  contigerit. 
Quarto,  culpam  ipsam  aut  sagaciter  in  alios  transferat,  aut 
animo  illam  non  malo  commissam  esse  insinuet,  aut  etiam 
malitiam  illorum,  qui  ipsum  re^  detulerunt  vel  rem  supra 
modum  aggravarunt,  indicet.  Denique  in  omnibus  evigilet,  et 
curationi  sit  intentus. 

PABABOLA. 

17.  Primus  in  catisa  suajustiis;   turn  venit  altera  pars,  et 
inquirit  in   eurru^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Prima  in  unaquaque  causa  informatio,  si  paulisper  ammo 
judicis  insederit,  altas  radices  agit,  eumque  imbuit  et  occupat ; 
adeo  ut  aegre  elui  possit,  nisi  aut  manifesta  aliqua  fUsitas  in 
materia  informationis,  autartaficium  aliquod  in  eadem  exhibenda 
deprehendatur.  Etenim  nuda  et  simplex  defendo,  licet  justa 
at  et  pneponderans,  vix  praajudicium  informationis  primas  oom- 
pensare,  aut  libram  justitias  semel  propendentem  ad  »quilibrium 
reducere  per  se  valet  Itaque  et  judici  tutissimum  ut  nihil 
quod  ad  merita  causae  spectat  praelibetur  priusquam  utraque 

>  Ftot.  zvUL  17. 
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pars  simul  audiantur ;  et  defensor!  optimum^  si  judicem  senserit 
pneoccupatum,  in  hoc  potissimum  (quantum  dat  causa)  in* 
cumbere,  ut  versutiam  aliquam  et  dolum  malum  ab  adversa 
parte  in  judicis  abusum  adhibitum  detegat. 

PARABOLA. 

18    Qui  delicate  a  pueritia  nutrit  servum  suum,  posted  sentiet 
eum  contumacem.  * 

EXPLICATIO. 

Servandus  est  principibus  et  dominis^  ex  consilio  Salomonis, 
in  gratia  et  favore  suo  erga  servos^  modius.  Is  triplex  est ; 
prime,  ut  promoveantur  per  gradus,  non  per  saltus;  secundo,  ut 
interdum  assuejiant  repulsce  ;  tertio  (quod  bene  prsecipit  Mac- 
ciavellus')!!^  habeant  pras  ocuUs  suis  semper  aliquid,  quo  ulterius 
aspirare  possint  Nisi  enim  haec  fiant,  reportabunt  proculdubio 
principes  in  fine  a  servis  suis,  loco  animi  grati  et  officiosi,  fasti- 
dium  et  contumaciam.  Etenim,  ex  promotione  subita,  oritur 
insolentia;  ex  perpetua  desideratorum  adeptione,  impatientia 
repulsae ;  denique,  si  vota  desint,  deerit  itidem  alacritas  et  in- 
dustria. 

PARABOLA. 

19.    Vidisti  virum  velocem  in  opere  suo;  coram  regihus  stahit, 

nee  erit  inter  ignohiles.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Inter  virtutes  quas  reges  in  delectu  servorum  potissimmn 
spectant  et  requirunt,  gratissima  est  pras  cunctis  celeritas  et  in 
negotiis  expediendis  strenuitas.  Yiri  profunda  prudentia,  regi- 
bus  suspecd ;  utpote  qui  nimium  sint  inspectores,  et  dominos 
8U08  inscioB  et  invitos  ingenii  sui  viribus  (tanquam  machina) 
circumagere  possint  Populares,  invisi;  utpote  qui  regum 
luminibus  officiunt,  et  oculos  populi  in  se  convertunt.  Animosi, 
pro  turbulentis  saspe  habentur,  et  ultra  quam  par  est  ausuris. 
Probi,  et  yitse  integrse,  tanquam  difficiles  existimantur,  nee  ad 
omnes  nutus  heriles  aptL  Denique  non  est  virtus  alia,  quae 
non  habeat  aliquam  quasi  umbram,  qua  regum  animi  ofiendan- 
tur ;  sola  velocitas  ad  mandata  nihil  habet  quod  non  placeat 

1  Prov.  xxiz.  21. 

*  We  find  Macchlavelli*!  opinion,  u  to  wbat  the  conduct  of  princes  towards  their 
ministers  ought  to  be,  in  the  twenty -second  chapter  of  11  Principe,  It  hardly  appears 
to  justify  the  reference  here  made  to  him  ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  passage  in 
his  writings  which  contains  precisely  the  remarlc  in  the  text. 

•  Prov.  xxif.  29. 
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Insuper^  motus  animonim  regiorum  celeres  sunt^  etmor»  minus 
patientes.  Putant  enim  se  quidvis  effic^re  posse ;  illud  taatmn 
deesse,  ut  cite  fiat.     Itaque  ante  omnia  iis  grata  est  celeritas. 

PARABOLA. 

20.  Vidi  cunctos  viventeSy  qui  ambulant  sub  sole,   cum  adole- 

scente  secundo,  qui  cansurgit  pro  eo.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Notat  Parabola  vanitatem  hominum^  qui  se  agglomerare 
Solent  ad  successores  designatos  principum.  Badix  autem 
hujus  rei  est  insania  ilia,  hominum  animis  penitus  a  natura 
insita;  nimirumy  ut  Spes  suas  niTninm  adament.  Vix  enim 
reperitur^  qui  non  delectatur  magis  iis  quse  sperat,  quam  iis 
qu»  fruitur.  Quineliam  Novitas  humansB  naturae  grata  est^  et 
avide  ezpetitur.  In  successore  autem  piincipis  ista  duo  con- 
currunt ;  Spes,  et  Novitas.  Innuit  autem  Parabola  idem  quod 
ollm  dictum  erat»  primo  a  Pompeio  ad  Syllam^  postea  a  Tiberio 
de  Macrone ;  Plures  adorare  solem  orientem,  quam  occidentem.^ 
Neque  tamen  imperantes  multum  hac  re  commoventur  aut  eam 
magni  faciunt,  sicut  nee  Sylla  nee  Tiberius  fecit ;  sed  lident 
potius  hominum  levitatem,  nee  pugnant  cum  somniis:  Est 
autem,  ut  uebat  iUe,  Spes  vigilantis  insomnium.^ 

PA]aABOLA. 

21.  Erai  civitas  parva,  et  pauci  in  ea  viru  Venit  contra  eam 
rex  maffnus,  et  vadavit  eam,  instruxitque  munitiones  per  gyrum, 
et  perfecta  est  obsidio  ;  inventusque  est  in  ea  vir  pauper  et  so- 
piens,  et  liberavit  eam  per  sapientiam  suam  ;  et  nullus  deinceps 
recordaius  est  hominis  illius  pauperis^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Describit  Parabola  ingenium  hominum  pravum  et  male- 
Yolum.  li  in  rebus  duris  et  angustis  confugiunt  fere  ad  viros 
prudentes  et  8trenuos>  licet  antea  oontemptui  habitos.  Quam- 
primum  autem  tempestas  transierit,  ingrati  demum  erga  con- 
servatores  sues  reperiuntur.  MacciaveUus  vero,  non  sine 
causa,  instituit  qinestionem;  Uter  ingratior  esset  erga  bene 
meritos,  princeps  aut  populus  9  *     Sed  interim  utrunque  ingra- 

*  Eccles.  iv.  15.     The  English  Tersion  dlflfers  considerably  from  Uw  Vulgate. 
'  Plat,  in  Pomp.  c.  22.,  and  Tacitus,  Amial.  vi.  46. 

*  **  Otia  animoruni  et  spes  Inaneset  velut  soronia  quxdam  Yigllantiiim." —  QuimtiL 
vi.  2.  80.  The  apophthegm  iu  the  text  is  ascribed  to  Plato  by  .Sliao,  far,  HuL  xiii. 
28.     M.  Boulllet  refen  to  EccMaUicut,  ziiL  13. 

*  Eccles.  Ix.  14,  15.  •  Macch.  Diacorsi,  L  29. 
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titudinis  arguit  Attamen  hoc  non  solum  ex  ingratitudine 
principis  aut  populi  oritur^  sed  accedit  plerunque  his  inyidia 
procerum^  qui  secreto  indolent  eventui^  licet  foelici  et  prospero^ 
quia  ab  ipsis  profectus  non  sit;  itaque  et  meritum  hominis 
extenuant  et  ipsum  deprimunl 

PABABOLA. 

22.  Iter  pigrorum  quasi  sepes  spinarum,^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Elegantissime  ostendit  Parabola  Pigiitiam  in  fine  laboriosam 
esse.  Diligentia  enim  et  sedula  praeparatio  id  prtestant,  ut  pes 
in  aliquod  ofFendiculum  non  impingat,  sed  ut  complanetur  via 
antequam  ineatur.  At  qui  piger  est  et  onmia  in  extremum 
momentum  executionis  differt^  necesse  est  ut  perpetuo  et  singulis 
passibus  quasi  per  rubos  et  sentes  incedat^  qui  eum  subinde  de- 
tineant  et  impediant  Idem  observari  possit  etiam  in  familia 
regenda ;  in  qua  si  adhibeatur  cura  et  providentia,  omnia  placide 
et  yeluti  sponte  procedunt^  absque  strepitu  et  tumultu ;  sin  base 
desint^  ubi  m^jor  aliquis  motus  interyenerit>  omnia  simul  agenda 
turmatim  occurrunt ;  tumultuantur  servi ;  aedes  personant. 

PABABOLA. 

23.  Qui  cognosclt  in  judicio  fadem^  non  benefacit;  iste,  et  pro 

buccella  paniSy  deseret  veritatem.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Prudentissime  notat  Parabola^  in  judice  magis  pemiciosam 
esse  facilitatem  morum  quam  corruptelam  munerum.  Munera 
enim  haudquaquam  ab  omnibus  deferuntur;'  at  yix  ulla  est 
causa,  in  qua  non  inyeniatur  aliquid  quod  flectat  judicis  ani- 
mum,  si  personas  respiciat.  Alius  enim  respicietur^  ut  popu- 
laris ;  alius^  ut  maledicus ;  alius^  ut  dives ;  alius^  ut  gratus ; 
alius,  ut  ab  amico  commendatus ;  denique  omnia  plena  sunt  ini- 
quitatis,  ubi  dominatur  respectus  personarum ;  et  levi  omnino 
de  causa,  veluti  pro  buccella  panisy  judicium  pervertetur. 

PABABOLA. 

24.  Vir  pauper  calumnians  pauperet  similis  est  imbri  vehementi 

in  quo  paraiur  fames.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Parabola  ista  antiquitus  expressa  et  depicta  fuit  sub  fabula 
hirudinis    utriusque;    nimirum,   plenas  et  vacuas.      Pauperis 

'  Prov.  XV.  19.  '  Prov.  xxviil.  21.  •  Prov.  MvllL  3. 
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enim  et  famelici  oppressio  longe  gravior  est  quam  oppressio 
per  diyitem  et  repletum,  quippe  qus  onmes  exactionum  technas 
et  omnes  nammonim  anguloa  perquirit.  Solebat  hoc  ipsum 
etiam  Bpongiia  aaflimilari ;  qusB  arid®  fortiter  Bugnnt,  madiday> 
non  iteoL  Monitum  autem  utile  oontinety  torn  erga  principes, 
ne  prsfecturas  provinciarum  aut  magistratus  viris  indigentibus 
et  obsratiB  committant ;  turn  erga  populoB^  ne  reges  suos  cum 
ninua  ^estate  conflictari  permittant. 

PABABOLA« 

25.  F(mM  turbatus  pede,  et  vena  corrupta^  est   Justus  cadens 

coram  impio,^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Pnecipit  Parabola,  rebuspublicis  ante  omnia  cavendum  eflse 
de  iniquo  et  infiuni  judicio,  in  causa  aliqua  celebri  et  gravi : 
prasertim  ubi  non  absolvitur  noxius,  sed  condenmatur  inson& 
Etenim  injuria  inter  privatos  grassantes  turbant  quidem  et 
polluunt  latices  justitias^  sed  tanquam  in  riyulis ;  rerum  judi- 
cia  iniqua,  qualia  diximus,  a  quibus  exempla  petontur,  fontes 
ipsos  justitiad  inficiunt  et  inquinant.  Postquam  enim  tribunal 
cesserit  in  partes  injustitis,  status  rerum  vertitur  tanquam  in 
latrocinium  publicum ;  fit  que  plane,  ut  homo  tiomim  sit  lupusJ^ 

PARABOLA. 

26.  Noli   esse  amicus  homini    iracundo,   nee   ambulato    cum 

homine  furioso.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Quanto  religiosius  amicitiaB  jura  inter  bonoe  seiranda  et 
colenda  sunt,  tanto  magis  cavendum  est  jam  Usque  a  principle 
de  prudente  amicorum  delectu.  Atque  amicorum  natura  et 
mores,  quantum  ad  nos  ipsos  spectant,  omnino  ferendi  sunt ; 
cum  Tero  necessitatem  nobis  imponimt,  qualem  erga  alios  per- 
sonam induamus  et  geramus,  dura  admodum  et  iniqua  amicitie 
conditio  est.  Itaque  interest  inprimis,  ut  praecipit  Salomon,  ad 
vitSB  pacem  et  prssidia,  ne  res  nostras  cum  bominibus  iracnndis, 
et  qui  facile  lites  et  jurgia  provocant  aut  suscipiunt,  commi- 
sceamus.  Istud  enim  genus  amicorum  perpetuo  no6  oonten- 
tionibus  et'factionibus  implicabit ;  ut  aut  amicitiam  abmmpere, 
aut  incolumitati  propris  deesse  cogamur. 

'  Prov.  XXV.  26.  a  See  Enum.  Adag.  1. 1.  70.  •  Ptot.  zxU.  84. 
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PARABOLA. 

27.  Qui    celat    delictum,    gucBrit   amicitiam;    sed  qui    alter o 

scrraone  repetity  separat  fo^deratos? 

EXPLICATIO. 

Duplex  concordiam  tractandi  et  animos  reconciliandi  via; 
altera^  quae  incipit  ab  amnestia ;  altera  quss  a  repetitione  inju- 
riaratn,  subjungendo  apologias  et  excusationes.  Equidem  me- 
mini  sententiam  viri  admodum  prudentis  et  politic! ;  Qui  pacem 
tractatf  non  repetitis  conditionibus  dissidii,  is  magis  animos  dulce- 
dine  cancardice  fallit  quam  CBquitate  componit.  Verum  Salomon^ 
illo  scilicet  prudentior^  in  contraria  opinione  est ;  et  amnestiam 
probata  repetitionem  prohibet.  Etenim  in  repetitione  haec 
insnnt  mala ;  turn  quod  ea  sit  veluti  unguis  in  ulcei'e;  turn  quod 
perictdum  impendeat  a  nova  altercatione  (siquidem  de  injuri- 
arum  rationibus  inter  partes  nunquam  conveniet) ;  turn  denique 
quod  deducat  rem  ad  apologias ;  at  utraque  pars  malit  videri 
potius  ofFensam  remisisse^  quam  admisisse  excusationem. 

PARABOLA. 

28.  In  omni  opere  bono  erit  abundantia ;  ubi  autem  verba  sunt 

plurimcLy  ibi  frequenter  egestas? 
EXPLICATIO. 

Separat  Salomon  hac  Parabola  fructum  laboris  lingu®  et 
laboris  manuum ;  quasi  ex  altero  proveniat  egestas^  ex  altero 
abundantia.  Etenim  fit  fere  perpetuo  ut  qui  multa  effutiant, 
jactent  multa^  multa  promittant^  egeni  sint,  nee  emolumentum 
capiant  ex  illis  rebus  de  quibus  loquuntur.  Quinetiam^  ut 
plurimum,  industrii  minime  sunt  aut  impigri  ad  opera^  sed  tan- 
tummodo  sermonibus  se^  tanquam  vento^  pascunt  et  satiant. 
Sane,  ut  poeta  loquitur.  Qui  silet  est  Jirmus,^  Is  qui  conscius 
est  se  in  opere  proficere,  sibi  plaudit  et  tacet;  qui.vero  e  contra 
conscius  est  auras  se  inanes  captare,  multa  et  mira  apud  alios 
pr»dicat 

PARABOLA. 

29.  Melior  est  correptio  manifesta,  quam  amor  occultus^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Reprebendit  Parabola  mollitiem  amicorum,  qui  amicitias 
privilegio  non  utuntur  in  admonendo  libere  et  audacter  amicos, 

«  Prov.  xvIL  9.  «  Prov.  xlv.  23. 

•  Ovid,  Remed.  Amor.  697.  *  Prov.  xxvil.  5. 
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Um  de  enoribtts  qnim  de  pericoliB  suis. .  Q^id  enim  faciam 
(5olei  hnjufliDodi  mollis  amicaa  dicere),  ayt  quo  me  vertam  f 
Amp  ittmm  gmantum  quis  maxime,  meqve  si  qukd  UH  adversi  eon- 
tigerii  ipsims  loco  Ubemter  subsHtuerim  ;  sed  nam  ingfniwnn  gus;  gi 
libere  emm  to  egero^  amimum  illivs  qffendam,  saltern  comtrisUibo  ; 
uefMe  iaaiem  pn^fieiam  ;  atqms  ciiius  evm  ab  amieitia  mea  aHenaboy 
qmam  ab  iis  quat  in  animo  Jixa  habtt  abducam.  Hujosmodi 
MIUC1111I9  Unquam  enerrem  et  inutilem,  redarguit  &domon, 
fttqae  pliu  ntilitatis  ab  inimioo  manifesto  qnam  ab  ejus  generis 
amico  somi  posse  pronunciat.  Siqnidem  ea  fortasse  audire  ei 
oontigerit  ab  inimioo  per  oontnmeliam,  quae  amicus  mussat  prae 
nimia  indulgentia. 

PARABOLA. 

30l  I^rudens  adveriii  ad  fressus  snas  ;  siuUus  iKvertit  ad  dahs,^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

DusB  sunt  pmdentis  ppecies;  altera  vera  et  sana,  altera 
degener  et  &lsa,  quam  Salomon  stuUitics  nomine  appellare  non 
dubitat  Qui  priori  se  dederit,  yiis  et  vestigiis  propriis  cavet ; 
periculiB  prospiciens,  meditans  remedia,  proborom  opera  utens, 
contra  improbos  seipsum  muniens;  cautua  inooeptu,  reoeptu 
non  imparatus;  in  occariones  attentus,  contia  impedimenta 
strenuus ;  cum  innumeris  aliis,  quae  ad  sui  ipsius  actiones  et 
gressus  r^endos  spectant  At  altera  species  tota  est  consuta 
ex  falladis  et  astutiis,  spemque  ponit  onmino  in  aliis  circum- 
Teniendis  iisdemque  ad  libitum  effingendis.  Hanc  merito 
rejicit  Parabola,  non  tantum  ut  improbam,  sed  etiam  ut  stul- 
tam.  Primo  enim,  minime  est  ex  iis  rebus  quae  in  nostra 
8unt  potestate,  nee  edam  aliqua  constanti  regula  nititur ;  sed 
noya  quotidie  comminiecenda  sunt  stratagemata,  prioribus 
fatiscentibus  et  obsoletis.  Secundo^  qui  Tafri  et  subdoli  bo- 
minis  famam  et  opinionem  eemel  incurrerit,  praecipuo  se  ad  res 
gerendas  instrumento  prorsus  privayit ;  hoc  est»  fide :  itaque 
omnia  parum  votis  suis  consentientia  experietur.  Postremo, 
artes  istae,  utcunque  pulchrae  videantur  et  aomplaceant,  attamen 
ssepius  frustrantur :  quod  bene  notavit  Tacitus ;  Consilia  calUda 
et  audacia  expectatume  IcBta,  tractatu  dura,  eventu  tristiaJ* 

>  Pro?,  xlv.  8.  and  15  ?    M.  Bouillet  refers  to  Frov.  xv.  21. 

*  Conallk  caJlida  et  audada  prima  specie  Ista,  tractata  dura,  eTentu  tristia  case." 
Theae  words,  however,  do  not  occur  in  Tacitus,  but  in  the  thirty-fifth  book  of  I-ivy, 
c.  32.  Bacon*s  KCoUection  was  probably  misled  by  the  epigrammatic  character  of 
the  expression. 
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PABABOLA. 

31.  Noli  esse  Justus  nimium^   nee  sapientior  qvam  aportet;  cur 

abripiare  stMto  f  ^ 

BXPLICATIO. 

Sunt  tempora  (ut  inquit  Tacitus)  in  qtabus  nutgnis  virtutibus 
certissiTnum  est  exitium.^  Atqne  hcxs  Tuis  Tirtate  et  justitia 
egr^is  aliquando  subito^  aHqnaado  diu  ante  prsBvisnm^  con* 
tingit.  Quod  si  adjungatur  etiam  prudentia,  hoc  est^  ut  cauti 
sint  et  ad  propriam  incolumitatem  eyigilent^  turn  hoc  lucrantur 
ut  ruina  eonun  subito  obveniat,  ex  occultis  omnino  et  obscuris 
consiliis ;  quibus  et  evitetur  invidia,  et  pemioies  ipaos  impa- 
ratoB  adioTatur.  Quod  vero  ad  illud  nimium  quod  in  Parabola 
ponitur  (quandoquidem  non  Periandri  alicujus,  sed  Salomonis 
verba  sunt  ista,  qui  mala  in  hominum  Tita  saBpius  notat,  nun* 
quam  prsBcipit)  intelligendum  est  non  de  virtute  ipsa  (in  qua 
nimium  non  est)  sed  de  vana  ejus  atque  invidiosa  affectatione 
et  ostentatione.  Simile  quiddam  innuit  Tacitus  de  Lepido ; 
miraculi  loco  ponens,  quod  nunquam  servilis  alicujus  sententisa 
anthor  fuisset^  et  tamen  tam  sasyis  temporibus  incolumis  man- 
sifiset;  Subit  (inquit)  cogitation  utrum  hcBc  fato  regantur,  an 
etiam  sit  in  nostra  potestate  cursum  quendam  tenere  inter  deforme 
obsequium  et  abruptam  contumaciam  medium,  periculo  simul  et 
indignitate  vacuum  f  ^ 

PARABOLA. 

32.  Da  sapienii  occasionemf  et  addetur  ei  sapiential 

BXPLICATIO. 

Disiinguit  Parabola  inter  sapientiam  illam  quae  in  yerum 
habitum  increverit  et  maturuerit,  et  illam  quae  natat  tantum  in 
cerebro  et  conceptu,  aut  sermone  jactatur,  sed  radices  altas  non 
egerit.  Siquidem  prior,  oblata  occasione  in  qua  exerceatur, 
illico  excitatur,  accingitur,  dilatatur,  adeo  ut  seipsa  major 
yideatur;  posterior  yero^  quas  ante  occasionem  alacris  erat, 
occasione  data  fit  attonita  et  confusa ;  ut  etiam  ipsi  qui  ea  se 
prseditum  arbitrabatur  in  dubium  yocetur,  annon  prasceptiones 
de  ea  fuerint  insomnia  mera  et  speculationes  inanes? 

1  Eccles.  Tit.  16. 

«  «  Ob  Tlrtutes  certissimum  exitlum."—  Tae.  Hut,  \.  2. 

'  *'  Unde  dubitare  cogor,  fato  et  sorte  nascendU  ut  cstera,  ita  prlDcipum  f ncUnatio  in 
bos,  offensio  in  iUos  :  an  sit  allquid  in  nostris  oonailiis,  Ilceatque  inter  abruptam  contu- 
noaciam  et  deforme  obsequium  pergere  iter  ambitione  et  periculls  vacuum?* —  Tae, 
Ann.  iv.  20. 

*  Proy.  ix.  9.  •  Prov.  xxvii.  14. 
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PARABOLA. 

33.  Qui  laudat  amicum  voce  alta,  surgendo  mane,  erit  iUi  loco 

maledictionU.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Laudes  moderate^  et  tempestavas^  et  per  occasionem  prolatas, 
fiun»  hominuxn  atque  fortanss  plurimum  conferunt ;  at  immo- 
derate^  et  strepene^  et  importane  effiuss,  nihil  prosunt:  imo 
potiufly  ex  sententia  Parabolse,  impeiiBe  nooent.  Primo  enim 
manifesto  ae  produnt^  aut  ex  nimia  benevolentia  oriundas,  ant 
ex  composito  affectatas ;  quo  coUaudatiun  potius  falsis  prseconiia 
demereaatur  quam  verb  attributis  oment.  Secundo^  laudes 
parc89  et  modests  invitant  fere  prsBsentes^  ut  ipsis  etiam  aliquid 
adjiciant;  profuse  contra  et  immodicas,  ut  aliquid  demant  et 
detrahant«  Tertio  (quod  caput  rei  est)  conflatur  illi  inyidia, 
qui  nimium  laudatur;  cum  laudes  omnes  nimise  videantur 
spectare  ad  contumeliam  aliorum  qui  non  minus  merentur. 

PARABOLA. 

34.  Quomodo   in  aquis  resplendent  fades,  sic  corda  hominum 

manifesta  sunt  prudentibus^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Distinguit  Parabola  inter  mentes  prudentium  et  cseterorum 
hominum;  illas  aquis  aut  speculis  comparans,  qu»  species  et 
imagines  rerum  recipiunt ;  cum  altersB  similes  sint  terras^  aut 
lapidi  impolite,  in  quibus  nihil  reflectitur.  Atque  eo  magb 
apte  comparatur  animus  hominis  prudentis  ad  speculum,  quia 
in  speculo  imago  propria  spectari  possit  ima  cum  imaginibus 
aliorum ;  id  quod  oculis  ipsis  sine  speculo  non  conceditur.  Quod 
si  animus  prudentis  adeo  capax  sit,  ut  innumera  ingenia  et 
mores  observare  et  intemoscere  possit,  superest  ut  detur  opera 
quo  reddatur  non  minus  varius  applicatione  quam  reprxsen- 
tatione ; 

Qui  8apit»  innumeris  moribus  aptus  erit.' 

Atque  his  Salomonis  Parabolis  diutius  fortasse  immorati 
sumus,  quam  pro  modo  exempli ;  dignitate  et  rei  ipsius  et  au- 
thoris  longius  provecti. 

Neque  tantum  in  usu  erat  apud  Hebrseos,  sed  alibi  etiam 
priscorum  sapientibus  frequentissimum ;  ut  si  cujuspiam  ob- 
servatio  in  aliquid  incidisset  quod  yitsB  communi  conducibile 

»  Prov.  xxvU.  U.  «  ProY.    xxvii.  19.  ■  Ovid,  Dc  Arte  Amand.  I.  760. 
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fuisset^  id  redigeret  et  contraheret  in  brevem  aliquam  Senten- 
tiom,  vel  Parabolam^  vel  etiam  Fabulam.  Verum,  quod  ad 
Fabulas  (sicut  alias  dictum  est),  illas  exemplorum  vicarii  et 
supplementa  olim  extiterunt:  nunc^  quando  tempora  histo- 
riarum  copia  abundent^  ad  animatum  scopum  rectius  et  alacrius 
coUimatur.  At  modus  scribendi  qui  optime  convenit  argu- 
mento  tarn  yario  et  multiplici  (quale  est  tractatus  de  Negotiis 
et  Occasionibus  Sparsis)  aptissimus  ille  esset^  quem  delegit 
Macciayellus  ad  tractandas  res  politicas  * ;  nimirum  per  obser- 
vationes,  sive  Discursus  (ut  loquuntur),  super  Historiam  et 
Exempla.  Nam  scientia  quae  recenter  et  quasi  in  conspectu 
nostro  ex  particularibus  elicitur,  viam  optime  novit  particularia 
denuo  repetendi;  atque  certe  ad  practicam  longe  conducit 
magis,  cum  discursus  siye  disceptatio  sub  exemplo  militate 
quam  cum  exemplum  disceptationi  subjungitur.  Neque  enim 
hie  ordo  tantum  spectatur,  sed  res  ipsa.  Cum  enim  exemplum 
statuitur  tanquam  disceptationis  basis>  uniyerso  cum  circum- 
stantiarum  apparatu  proponi  solet;  quae  discursum  interdum 
corrigant^  interdum  suppleant;  unde  fit  loco  exemplaris  ad 
imitationem  et  practicam.  Ubi  e  contra,  exempla  in  gratiam 
disceptationis  adducta  succincte  et  nude  citantur,  et  tanquam 
mancipia  nutus  tantum  disceptationis  obseryant. 

Hoc  yero  discriminis  operae  pretium  fiierit  obseryasse ;  quod 
sicut  Historise  Temporum  optimam  praebent  materiam  ad  Dis- 
cursus super  Politica,  quales  sunt  illi  Macciayelli,  ita  Historias 
Vitarum  optime  adhibentur  ad  Documenta  de  Negotiis ;  quo- 
niam  omnem  occasionum  et  negotiorum,  tam  grandium  quam 
leyiorum,  yarietatem  complectuntur.  Imo,  reperire  est  basin 
ad  Prasceptiones  de  Negotiis,  utraque  Ula  Historia  adhuc  com- 
modiorem.  Ea  est,  ut  discursus  fiant  super  Epistolas,  sed 
prudentiores  et  magis  serias;  quales  siint  illas  Ciceronis  ad 
Atticum,  et  alias.  Siquidem  Epistolas  magis  in  proximo  et  ad 
yiyum  negotia  solent  repraesentare,  quam  yel  Annales  yel  Vitas. 
Quare  jam  et  de  materia  et  de  forma  portionis  primas  Doctrinas 
de  Negotiis,  quas  tractat  Occasiones  Sparsas,  diximus ;  eamque 
inter  Desiderata  numeramus. 

Est  et  alia  portio  ejusdem  Doctrinas,  quas  tantum  difiert  ab 
ilia  altera  de  qua  diximus,  quantum  sapere  et  stbi  sapere.  Al- 
tera enim  moyere  yidetur  tanquam  a  centro  ad  circumferen- 

^  yide  sup.,  p.  513. 
VOL.  I.  3  D  n  } 
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tkn;  slten»  tenquam  a  drcumfSerentia  ad  oentmm.  Est  < 
pnideiilia  quadam  conailii  aliis  impertieiidi ;  eat  rexo  et  alia 
•ok  rebua  pitwpieieiidi;  alque  bn  iioimimqiiam  eoB)iizigiiiitiu% 
Mspiiia  icpaiaatiir.  Mvlti  aiqaklcm  in  ania  ipaonun  niboiiibiia 
iaslitiieiidia  pradentiariiiii  aunt,  qui  tamen  in  lebuapublids  ad- 
miniatraiifia  ant  etiam  copaliia  dandla  nihil  Talent;  fonnicae 
^ffma#^  qjom  creatora  aafnena  eat  ad  aeae  taenditm,  aed  horto 
plane  nosku  Hae  yirtna  sM  tapimix  Bomaiua  ipaia,  licet  pa- 
lm optmua  eoraloribna,  non  ignota  fint:  nnde  Comicus,  Nam 
pol  M^wiu  Jbtgii  forhmam  mbi}  Qnin  et  in  adaginm  apnd 
ipaoa  Tenom  est,  Faber  gmisgue  fartumm  proprue^i  et  LiTiiu 
lianc  ipaam  Catmii  Mi^ri  tribnit;  Li  k^  viro  fonte  vis  4aum 
ei  tmgetm  mtrai,  ut  qmoemijUB  loco  naius  e$§ei  nbi  ipsefartunam 
faehtrms  viderHmr* 

Hoe  genua  Pnidentu»»  a  quia  ipeom  profiteator  et  palam 
Tenditet»  eemper  baUtom  est  non  modo  non  politicom^  Tenun 
etiam  m<Wn«faim  qmddaai  et  inanspicatoni :  rieoi  io  I&iatbeo 
Athenienai  obaermtum  est;  qui,  poatqnam  pnaclara  mnlta 
fiicinon  in  decoa  et  oonunodom  diitatia  simb  effidisaet,  atqne 
adminiatimtionia  sosb  (dent  torn  moria  erat)  populo  ntionem 
redderet,  ringola  condnsit  bac  dausola;  Aique  in  kae  re  Far- 
tunm  partes  Jkerunt  nuOst^  Contigit  toio,  nt  post  id  temporia 
nnnquam  ei  quicquam  foBlidter  cesserit  Sane  nimia  ebitum 
boc  et  altnm  a^Mena,  eodem  q»eotana  qno  Esecbielia  illud  de 
Pharaone;  Dieis,Flmus  est  meuSfei  ego  feci  memetipsum^;  vat 
illud  Habacno  propbet» ;  Exultant  ei  saerifieant reti  sno^z  ant 
illud  etiam  poSte,  de  oontemptore  Deum  MeMntio; 

Dextra  mflii  Deiu,  et  telom  quod  miasile  lifaro. 
Nunc  adslnt ."  *      ' 

Denique  Julius  Cssar  nnnquam  (quod  memini)  impotentiam 
cogitationum  suarum  arcanarum  prodidit^  nisi  simili  dicto. 
Cum  enim  aruspex  ei  referret  exta  reperta  fuisae  non  bona, 
admunnuravit  submisse;  Erunt  Uetiora  cum  valo^i  quod  etiam 
dictum  mortis  sun  infortunium  non  diu  pnecessit*  Yerum 
excessus  iste  fiduci«  (ut  diximus)  res^  ut  profana^  ita  semper 
infceliz.    Quapropter  yiris  magnis  et  vere  sapientibus  Tiaum^ 


*  *<NimnpteniqiiidciDpdllpMflii8ltlbrtuMmtiU.'* 

PxAOT.  THunwmmt,  tt.  S.  84. 
'  ^ppioi  ClMuaim  Is  aaid  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  comiDcoly  quoted  aatnccu 

««i*k.  lis.  f  Yirg.  ^n.  r.  773.  •  Sueton.  in  Jnlio^  a  77. 
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BuccessuB  qnoslibet  foelicitati  Buas^  non  yirtuti  aut  indnstrise, 
tribuere :  nam  et  Sylla  Foelicem  se^  non  Magnum  oognominavit  * ; 
et  Caesar  (melius  quam  supra)  ad  navis  gubematorem :  Casarem 
vehis,  et  Fartunam  eftu.^ 

Attamenistao  sententise;  FaberquisquefortuntBSuce;  Sapieru 
dominabitur  astris  '  ;  Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via  ^ ;  ac  similes ;  si 
intelligantur  et  adhibeantur  potius  pro  calcaribus  ad  industriam 
quam  pro  stapedibus  ad  insolentiam,  magisque  ut  progignant  in 
hominibus  decretorum  oonstantiam  et  robur  quam  arrogantlam 
et  jactantiam^  tanquam  same  et  salutares  merito  habitas  sunt^  ac 
proculdubio  in  pectoribus  hominum  magnanimorum  sedem  non* 
nullam  occuparunt ;  eousque^  ut  oo^tationes  tales  quandoque 
8Bgre  dissimulent.  Yidemus  enim  Augustum  Ca&sarem  (qui, 
cum  avunculo  sue  comparatus^  potius  ab  illo  diversus  quam 
inferior  fuit,  sed  yir  oerte  paulo  moderatior)  sub  finem  vitro 
petiisse  ab  amicis  qui  lectum  ejus  circumstabant^  ut  postquam 
ezpirasset  sibi  plauderent;  quasi  conscius  sibi  fuisset^  Mimum 
vitiB  a  $e  commode  transactum^  Haec  quoque  doctrinas  portio 
inter  Desiderata  numeranda  est ;  non  quin  in  praxi,  etiam  nimio 
pluB  quam  oportet^  usurpata  sit  et  frequentata;  yerum  quod 
libri  de  ilia  silent.  Quamobrem  ex  more  nostro^  sicut  in 
priore^  nonnulla  ejus  capita  recensebimus ;  eamque  Fahrum 
FortufUB,  sive  (ut  diximus)  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vitts,  nomi- 
nabimus. 

Ac  prime  quidem  intuitu  novum  quoddam  et  insolitum 
argumentum  tractare  yidebor,  docendo  homines  quomodo  For- 
tuniB  suiB  Fabri  fieri  possint:  doctrinam  certe^  cui  quivis 
libenter  se  discipulum  addixerit^  donee  difficultatem  ejuadem 
habuerit  perspectam*  Non  enim  leyiora  sunt  aut  pauciora  aut 
minus  ardua  quas  ad  Fortunam  comparandam  requiruntur^  quam 
quad  ad  Y irtutem ;  resque  est  asque  difficilis  ac  seyera^  fieri  yere 
Polilicum  ac  vere  Moralem.  At  hujus  Doctrinas  pertractatio 
plurimum  ad  literanun  tum  decus  tum  pondus  pertinet.  Inter* 
est  enim  inprimis  honoris  literarum,  ut  homines  isti  pragmatid 
sciant  eruditionem  haudquaquam  aviculad  qualis  est  alauda 

1  yide  Plat,  in  Sylla,  c.  6.  *  Plut.  De  Roman.  Fortun.  p.  819. 

•  This  Bentcnce  is  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  by  Cognatus. 
«  Grid,  Met  ziv.  113. 

*  "Amlcos  admlssoe  percunctatns  Ecquid  videretar  mlmum  y\tm  commode  trans- 
egisse,  a4)edt  et  clausulam : 

A^f  Kp^P,  Koi  virrts  bftMis  lUfrk  x«pS»  mnhj^arf." 
-^Sueion,  in  Aug.  c.  99 

do  2 
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similem  eaae^  qute  in  sublime  ferri  et  cantillando  se  oblectare 
soleaty  at  nihil  aliud ;  quinimo  ex  accipitris  potius  genere  esse, 
qui  et  in  alto  volare,  ac  subinde,  cum  visum  fueiit,  descendere 
et  pxwdam  rapere  novit.  Deinde  et  ad  perfectionem  literarum 
hoc  ipsum  spectat,  quia  legitims  inquisitionis  vera  norma  est, 
tU  nihil  inveniatur  in  globo  mtUericB,  quod  nan  habeat  paraUelum 
in  fflobo  crystallino  sive  inteUectu.  Hoc  est,  ut  nihil  veniat  in 
Practicam,  cujus  non  sit  etiam  Doctrina  aliqua  et  Theoria. 
Neque  tamen  litene  banc  ipsam  Fortunas  Architecturam  aliter 
admirantur  aut  aestimant,  quam  ut  opus  quoddam  inferioris 
generis.  Nemini  enim  Fortuna  Propria,  pro  dono  £!sse  ^  sui  a 
Deo  concesso,  ullo  modo  digna  retributio  esse  possit.  Quin  et 
non  raro  fit,  ut  viri  yirtutibus  egregii  fortunie  suae  sponte 
renuncient,  ut  rebus  sublimioribus  yacent.  Digna  tamen  est 
Fortuna,  quatenus  virtutis  ac  bene  merendi  organum  est,  sua 
quoque  speculatione  et  doctrina. 

Ad  banc  Doctrinam  pertinent  prscepta,  nonnulla  Snmmaria, 
nonnulla  Sparsa  et  Yaria.  Praecepta  Summaria  yersantur  circa 
veram  Notitiam  et  Aliorum  et  Sui.  Primum  igitur  prseceptnm 
(in  quo  cardo  Notitias  Aliorum  yertitur)^  iilud  constituatur,  ut 
procuremus  nobis  quantum  fieri  possit  fenestram  illam,  quam 
olim  requi»yit  Momus.^  Ille^  exun  in  himiani  cordis  fiibrica  tot 
angulos  et  recessus  conspicatus  esset,  id  reprehendit  quod  de- 
fuisset  fenestra,  per  quam  in  obscures  illos  et  tortuosos  anfiractus 
inspicere  quis  possit  Hanc  autem  fenestram  obtinebimus,  si 
omni  sedulitate  nobis  informationem  comparemus  et  procure- 
mus de  personis,  quibuscum  intercedunt  negotia,  particularibus; 
earumque  ingeniis,  cupiditatibus,  finibus,  moribus,  auziliis  et 
adminiculis  quibus  praecipue  suffulciuntur  et  yalent;  et  rursus 
defectibus  et  imbecillitatibus,  quaque  ex  parte  maxime  pate- 
ant  et  obnoxii  sint;  amicis,  factionibus,  patronis,  clientelis; 
rursusque  inimiois,  inyidis,  competitoribus ;  etiam  temporibus 
et  aditibus 

(Sola  Tiri  molles  aditus  et  tempora  norb) ;  > 
denique  institutis  et  normis  quas  sibi  pnescripserunt,  et  simili* 

1  (*  Egge**  iB  here  used  u  an  indeclinable  substantive,  a  construction  comraon  amonc 
the  schoolmen.    •*  Posse  "  and  *<  yelle  **  are  often  used  in  the  same  way. 

'  See  Lucian.  in  Hermotim.  20.  But  as  Bacon,  in  the  Essay  on  Building,  alludes 
to  a  part  of  the  story  which  Ludan  does  not  tell,  it  is  probable  that  his  knowledge  of 
it  was  derived  from  some  other  source.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  £sopic  Ikhle ; 
but  there  Momus's  wish  is  not  quite  the  same  as  in  the  text  In  the  fable  he  com- 
plains not  that  there  are  no  shutters,  dvplSts,  In  the  breast,  but  that  ol  ^fiwts  are 
inside  it,  and  not  on  the  surfiice. 

•  Virg.  iEn.  Iv.  423. 
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bus.  Quinetiam  non  solum  informatio  capienda  est  de  Personis^ 
sed  insuper  de  Actionibus  particidaribus  quae  de  tempore  in 
tempus  in  motu  sunt  et  tanquam  sub  incude ;  quomodo  regantur 
et  succedant,  quorum  studiis  foveantur^  a  quibus  oppugnentur, 
cujusque  sint  ponderis  et  momenti^  et  quid  secum  trahant^  et 
hujusmodi.  Etenim  Actiones  prsesentes  nodse,  et  in  se  plurimum 
prodest,  et  illud  insuper  habet  quod  absque  hoc  etiam  persona- 
rum  notitia  valde  futura  sit  fallax  et  erronea.  Mutantur  enim 
homines  simul  cum  actionibus ;  et  alii  sunt^  dum  actionibus  ipsis 
implicentur  et  obsideantur,  alii  postquam  redierint  ad  ingenium. 
Atque  has  de  rebus  particularibus  informationes^  quae  tarn  ad 
Personas  quam  ad  Actiones  spectant,  sunt  tanquam  proposi-* 
tiones  minores  in  omni  active  syllogismo.  Nulla  enim  observa- 
tionum  aut  aziomatum  (unde  conficiuntur  majores  propositiones 
political)  Veritas  aut  excellentia  ad  conclusionis  firmamentum 
sufficere  possit^  si  in  minore  propositione  fuerit  erratum.  Quod 
vero  hujusmodi  notitia  comparari  possit,  fidejussor  nobis  est 
Salomon,  qui  ait ;  Co?isilium  in  carde  viri,  tanquam  aqua  pro- 
funda; sedvir  prudens  exhauriet  illud}  Quamvis  autem  ipsa 
notitia  non  cadat  sub  praeceptum,  quoniam  individuorum  est^ 
attamen  mandata  de  eadem  elicienda  utiliter  dari  possunt. 

Notitia  hominum  sex  modis  elici  et  hauriri  potest ;  per  Yul- 
tus  et  Ora  ipsorum;  per  Verba ;  per  Facta;  per  Ingenia  sua; 
per  Fines  suos ;  denique  per  Relationes  Aliorum.  Quantum 
ad  Yultus  attinet,  minime  nos  moveat  vetus  adagium,  Fronti 
nulla  Jides?  Licet  enim  hoc  ipsum  non  perperam  dictiun  sit 
de  Yultus  et  Gestus  compositione  externa  et  general!,  attamen 
Bubsunt  subtiliores  quidam  motus  et  labores  Oculorum,  Oris^ 
Yultus,  et  Gestus;  ex  quibus  reseratur  et  patet  (ut  elegan- 
ter  ut  Q.  Cicero)  veluti  janua  qutBdam  animi.*  Quis  Tiberio 
Caesare  occultior?  At  Tacitus,  notans  characterem  et  modum 
loquendi  diversum  quo  usus  est  Tiberius  in  laudando  apud 
senatmn  res  a  Germanico  et  a  Druso  gestas,  de  laudibus  Ger-* 
manici  sic ;  Maffis  in  speciem  adornatis  verbis,  quam  ut  penitus 
sentire  videretur* ;  de  laudibus  Drusi  sic ;  Faiunoribus,  sed  inten^ 
tiar,  et  fida  oratione.^    Iterum  Tacitus,  eimdem  Tiberium  alias 

»  Prw.  M.  5.  «  JuveD.  U.  8.  •  De  Pet  Com.  §  11. 

*  In  Uie  Advamctmtni  of  Lmminff,  tbU  passage  stands  thns : — **  None  more  dose  tiian 
Tiberius,  and  yet  Tacitus  saith  of  Gallus,  Etanim  vultu  affwmoium  conJeetaveroL  So 
again,  noting,"  Ice.  The  passage  referred  to  Is  in  Annals  I  i8.»  and  was  probably 
omitted  by  an  OTersight,  for  It  Is  quite  In  point  — /.  S. 

*  Tac  Ann.  L  AS.    [**Rettullt  tamen  ad  senatum  de  rebus  geitls,  multaque  d 
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ot  annnihil  peUncidiiiii  notens;  In  aUk  (mqmt)  erai 
welmti  eheimUmm  veriarmm;  soImHmm  vera  loqwhatmr,  quando 
mthmureL*  Sttoe  difficile  reperiator  nmalationis  artifex  ftliquis 
IMD  peritns  et  tg^tgm,  ant  Toltos  aliqois  ita  coactna,  et,  ut 
iUa  loqiihiEr,  juMsuMf  qui  a  aeimone  artificioflo  et  wnmlataiio 
poMit  ifltas  notM  aejungere,  quin  aot  aermo  sit  dolito  aokitiQir, 
ant  oonptior,  ant  magii  Ttgus  et  oberrans,  ant  magia  ariduB  et 
quan  dnetaiw. 

Ad  Verba  Hooununi  quod  attinet;  mmt  qnidem  ilia  (ut  de 
orinia  loqnuntiir  madid)  wteretrieia.  Sed  isti  m^retridi  Aid 
opciaie deptehendaator doobos  inodiB;  cum  adiicet  profenuttor 
▼effaa  ant  ex  loqifaTiacH  ant  in  pertoibatioiie.  Sic  Tiberius,  com 
ex  AgrippiiuBTeilns  acnkatis  mluto  conunotna  eeeet  et  Donnilifl 
abreptusy  extra  innate  wmnlationig  tenninoB  pedem  protuHt; 
AmdUa  k^K  (inquit  Tadtus)  rarom  oecmUi  pectoris  t/acem  dt- 
cuere;  eonrtpiaa^qme  Gr^eo  ver$m  aimommiy  ideo  ktdi  guia  mtm 
rtgmatet^  Quare  poeta  pertuibadonee  hqjuamodi  non  iMmdte 
appeOat  Tartmrag,  quod  ab  iis  secieta  sua  prodere  bomiues  oohh 
pellautur: 

ViBotortaietin.* 

Ipa  flane  testatur  experientia  paucoe  admodum  rqieriri,  qui 
erga  arcana  sua  tarn  fidi  sint,  animumque  gerant  adeo  ob&ma- 
tinn^  quin  interdnm  ex  incundia ;  interdum  ex  jactantia ;  inter- 
dum  ex  intama  erga  amicum  benevolentia ;  interdum  ex  aimni 
imbecillitate,  qui  se  mole  co^tationum  onerari  amplius  non 
sttstineat;  intc^um  denique  ex  alio  quopiam  affectu;  intimas 
animi  cogitationes  reyelent  et  conununicent.  Ac  ante  omnia 
dnus  animi  excutit,  si  simulatio  dmulationem  impulerit ;  juxta 
adagium  iUud  Hispanomm;  Die  mendaeiumg  et  erue$  veritatenu* 
Quin  et  Factia  ipsis,  licet  humani  animi  pignoia  sint  certia- 
sima,  non  proisas  tamen  fidendum ;  nisi  diligenter  atque  attente 
pensitatis  prius  illomm  et  magnitudine  et  proprietate.  IUud 
enim  yerissimum;  Frcuu  sibi  in  parvis  Jidem  prtEstmit,  ut  ma- 


vIKttIi  ^ttt  ■wnonvlty  ma^  ^  ^icclwii  v<Nlrft  •doraiti  ^oun  ut  pcoltm  sentire  cw- 
dcTPtur.    Fittdoribtts  Dnwim  et  flncm  niyrid  motiis  landavit,  Md  inteotifMr  ct  Ada 

I  . . .  Compodtus  alias  et  velut  dactantlttm  Yerboruiii,  adutlos  pnxnptlaiqiie  loqne- 
bator  qnotlent  sulrveDlRt.'*-*-  Toe.  Anm,  !▼.  31. 

s  Tae.  Ann.  It.  59.    Inmodcm  cdittana  cf  Tadtm tlw last daaae  etndt  ttas:  — 
"Noo  ideo  tedi  quia  non  fagutnt.'' 
'  Hor.  £|».  L  IS.  as. 

*  In  the  Adnamntmmt  i^ Lmamuig  tMi  ffiwtrt>  to  gitgi  io  Sptntth:  "Di  J 
raaoBraaverdad.* 
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jore  emolumentofallaO  I  talus  vero  seipBum  in  ipso  stare  lapide 
putat  tibiprceeo  prcBdicat^  si  melius  solito  tractetnr  absque  causa 
manifesta.^  Etenim  officia  ista  minoni  homines  reddunt  osci- 
tautes  et  quasi  consopitos,  tarn  ad  cautionem  quam  ad  indnstri- 
am,  atque  recte  a  Demosthene  appellantur  alitnenta  socordia.* 
Forro  pioprietatem  et  naturam  nullorum  Factorum,  etiam  quse 
benefici(Nrum  loco  habentur,  subdolam  et  ambiguam,  luculenter 
cemere  licet  ex  eo  quod  Antonio  Primo  imposuit  Mutianus ; 
qui  post  reditum  cum  eo  in  gratiam,  sed  fide  pessima,  plnrimos 
ex  Antonii  amiois  ad  dignitates  evexit;  8imul  amicis  ejns  prc^ 
fechiroM  et  trUmnatiiS  largitur.^  Hoc  autem  astu,  Antonium 
non  mumvit,  sed  exannavit  penitus  et  desolavit,  amicitias  ejus 
ad  se  traxisferendo. 

Certissima  autem  davis  ad  animos  hominum  reserandoe  ver- 
Idtur  in  rimandis  et  pernoscendis  vel  Ingeniis  et  Naturis  ipso- 
rum,  vel  Finibus  et  Intentionibus.  Atque  imbecilliores  certe 
et  simpliciores  ex  Ingemis,  prudentiores  autem  et  tectiores  ex 
Finibus  suis  optime  judicantur.  Certe  prudenter  et  facete 
(licet  meo  judido  minus  vere)  dictum  fuit  a  nunlio  quopiam 
Fontifids,  sub  reditu  ejus  a  legatione  apud  nationem  quandam 
ubi  tanquam  Ordinarius  resederat.  Interrogatus  de  delectu 
auGcessoris  sui,  consilium  dedit ;  Ut  nuUo  modo  mitteretur  aliquU 
qui  exmtie  prudens  esset^  sed  potius  mediocriter  tantum  ;  quoTiiam 
(inquit)  ex  pmdentiaribus  nemo  facile  conjiciety  quid  verisimile 
Jhret  Uhus  gentis  homines  facturos.  Sane  non  raro  intervenit 
ille  error,  et  maxime  fiiniiliaris  est  Tiris  prudentibuB,  ut  ex  mo- 
dulo ingenii  proprii  alios  metiantur;  ac  proinde  ultra  scopimi 
8»pius  jaculentur,  snpponendo  quod  homines  majora  quiedam 
meditentur  et  sibi  destinenty  et  subtilioribus  teohnis  utantur, 
quam  quiB  illorum  animos  unquam  subierint.  Quod  etiam 
eleganter  innuit  adagium  Italicum,  quo  notatur  nummorumy  pru'^ 
dentuMjJidei,  semper  minores  invemri  raiianes  qwtm  qtds  putaret^ 
Quare  in  levioris  ingenii  hominibus,  quia  midta  absurda  faciunt» 
eapienda  est  conjectura  potius  ex  propensionibus  Ingeniorum 

*  **Fnu]t  fldem  in  pirvis  sibi  pnettrnlt,  at,  quum  opene  pietliim  sit,  com  magiiA 
meroede  lUlat"—  JJvy,  xxTiii.  4S. 

'  Bacoa  aUiidM  to  the  ItaUan  proTtib  :— 

**  Chi  mi  Ik  pii^  caretse  ehd  mm  suole 
O  m'  a  inganiiaUs  o  insaniutr  ml  Took." 

*  See  the  note  at  p.  681.  *  Tac.  HIat  iv.  89. 
■                                       Dl  danarl,  di  aemio^  e  di  liede 

C  d  ne  manoo  cfae  hod  crcdL 
See  the  AdwMnetmmi  of  Learning, 
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quam  ex  destiiiationibufl  Finium.  Porro,  Principes  qiioqne 
(sed  longe  aliam  ob  causam)  ab  Ingeniis  optime  judicantur ; 
Privati  autem  ex  Finibus.  Principes  enim  fastigium  adepti 
humanorum  desideriorum,  nnllos  fere  eibi  propositos  Fines 
babent  ad  quos,  prsesertim  yebementer  et  constanter,  aspirant; 
ex  quorum  Finium  situ  et  distantia  reliquamm  suarum  actio- 
num  possit  excipi  et  confici  directio  et  scala;  id  quod  inter 
alia  causa  est  vel  prsBcipua,  ut  corda  eorum  (quod  Scriptura 
pronunciat)  nnt  inscrutabUia.^  At  Privatorum  nuUus  est,  qui 
non  sit  plane  yeluti  yiator,  et  proficiscatur  intente  ad  aliquam 
itineris  metam,  ubi  consistat;  unde  non  male  divinare  quis 
poterit  quid  facturus  sit,  aut  non  facturus.  Si  enim  in  ordine 
sit  quidpiam  ad  finem  suum,  probabile  est  facturum ;  sin  sit  in 
contrarium  finis,  minime.  Neque  de  Finium  aut  Ingeniorum 
in  bominibus  diversitate  informatio  capienda  est  simpliciter  tan- 
tum,  sed  et  comparate ;  quid  scilicet  prasdominetur,  et  reliqua 
in  ordinem  cogat.  Sic,  ut  yidemus,  Tigellinus,  cum  se  Pe- 
tronio  Turpiliano  inferiorem  sentiret  in  yoluptatibus  ^Neroni 
ministrandis  et  prasgustandis,  meius  (ut  ait  Tacitus)  Nerwds 
rimcttus  est^ ;  et  boc  pacto  aemulum  eyertit. 

Ad  notitiam  quod  attinet  de  bominum  animis  secundariam, 
nimirum  quaa  ab  Aliorum  Relatione  desumitur,  breyiter  dicere 
sufficiet.  Defectus  et  yitia  didiceris  optime  ab  inimids;  yir-; 
tutes  et  facultates  ab  amicis;  mores  et  tempera  a  famulis; 
opiniones  et  meditationes  ab  intimis  £Euniliaribus,  cum  quibus 
frequentius  coUoquia  miscent  Fama  popularis  leyis  est;  et 
superiorum  judicia  minus  certa;  etenim  coram  illis  tectiores 
incedunt  homines.     Veriar  fama  e  damestieis  emanat^ 

Verum  ad  inquisitionem  istam  uniyersam  yia  maxime  compen- 
diaria  in  tribus  oonsistit.  Primum,  ut  amicitias  multas  oompa^ 
remus  cum  ejusmodi  bominibus  qui  midtiplicem  et  yaiiam 
habent  tam  rerum  quam  personarum  notitiam ;  inprimis  yero 
^nitendum  ut  saltem  singulos  habeamus  prsesto,  qui  pro  n^o- 
tiorum  atque  hominum  diyersitate,  nos  de  unaquaque  re  cer* 
tiores  facere  et  solide  informare  possint.  Secundo,  ut  prudens 
temperamentum  et  mediocritatem  quandam  persequamur  et  in 
libertate  sermonis  et  in  taciturnitate ;  frequentius  libertatem 
usurpantes;  at  cum  res  postulat,  silentium*   Libertas  siquidem 

*  Prov.  XXV.  3.  *  Tac.  Amu.  ziT.  67. 

*  •'Fere  omnia  sermo  ad  forentem  fiunam  a  domesCids  emanat  auctoribnt.''—  Q. 
aeero,  De  Pet.  ConmL  §  6. 
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in  Bermone  etiam  alios  invitat  et  provocat  ut  pari  libertate  erga 
nos  utantur^  et  sio  multa  deducit  ad  notitiam  nostram ;  at  taci- 
tomitas  fidem  conciliate  efficitque  ut  ament  homines  secreta 
sua  apud  nos  tanquam  in  sinu  deponere.  Tertio,  is  nobis  paula- 
tim  acquirendus  est  habitus^  ut  vigilante  et  praesente  animo,  in 
omnibus  coUoquiis  et  actionibus,  simul  et  rem  quse  instat  gera- 
mus  et  alia  qu»  incidunt  observemus.  Nam  sicut  Epictetus 
prsecipit,  ut  Philosophus  in  singulis  suis  actionibus  ita  secum 
loquatur ;  Et  hoc  volo,  et  etiam  institutum  servare  * ;  sic  Politicus 
in  singulis  negotiis  ita  secum  statuat;  £t  hoc  volo,  atque  etiam 
aliqutd  quod  in  futurum  usui  esse  possit  addiscere,  -Itaque,  qui 
eo  simt  ingenio^  ut  nimium  hoc  agant^  et  toti  sint  in  prsesente 
negotio  quod  in  manibus  habent;  de  iis  autem  quae  interveniunt 
nee  cogitant  quidem  (id  quod  in  se  agnoscit  Montaneus^)^  illi 
certe  ministri  regum  aut  rerumpublicarum  sunt  vel  optimi^  sed 
ad  proprias  fortunas  claudicant  Interim  cautio  ante  omnia 
adhibenda,  ut  impetimi  animi  et  alacritatem  nimiam  cohibea- 
mus ;  ne  multa  sciendo  ad  nos  multis  immiscendum  feramur. 
Infoelix  enim  quiddam  est  et  temerarium  Polypragmosyne. . 
Itaque  ista  quam  comparandam  prsecipimus  Notitiae  Rerum  et 
Personarum  varietas  hue  tandem  redit;  ut  et  Berum  quas 
suscipimus,  et  Hominum  quorum  opera  utimur^  magis  cum 
judicio  delectimi  faciamus;  unde  cuncta  et  magis  dextre  et 
magis  tuto  disponere  et  administrare  sciamus. 

Notitiam  Aliorum  sequitur  Notitia  SuL  Etenim  non  minor 
diligentia  adhibenda  est;  sed  major  potius^  ut  nos  de  nobis  ipsis 
quam  de  aliis  yere  et  accurate  informemus.  Quippe  ciun  ora- 
culum  illud^  Nosce  teipsum^  non  tantum  sit  canon  prudential 
universalise  sed  et  in  Politicis  praecipuiun  lociun  habeat.  Optime 
enim  homines  monet  S.  Jacobus ;  Eum  qui  vtdtum  in  speculo 
eonsideravit,  oblivisci  tamen  illico  qualis  fuerit ' ;  ut  omnino  fre* 
quenti  inspectione  sit  opus.  Idque  tenet  etiam  in  politicis. 
Sed  specula  scilicet  sunt  diversa.  Nam  speculum  divinum,  in 
quo  nos  contueri  debemus^  est  Yerbum  Dei ;  speculum  autem 
politicum  non  aliud  est  quam  status  rerum  et  temporum  in 
quibus  viyimus. 

Ezamen  igitur  accuratum,  nee  quale  esse  solet  sui  nimium 
amantis,   instituendmn   est  homini  de   propriis  Facultatibus, 

>  Epict  Enchir.  c.  9. 

*  See  Montaigne's  Essay,  De  t  UtiUtS  et  de  PHoimStteti, 

'  St.  James,  1.  23,  24. 
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YirtQtibuBf  et  Adminiciilis :  aeonon  de  Defeciabv,  Inhsbili- 
tatibiu,  et  OUtaovlis :  ita  nlicmem  flubducendo,  ut  hsc  per- 
petuo  in  SOAJUB,  ilia  imtem  minoris  potiiu  quam  reyera  »imt 
lestimentar.  Ex  hujtumodi  autem  exfimine  in  condderatioiiem 
▼eniant  qum  eequuntor. 

Prima  consideratio  mt,  quomodo  alicai  homini  moribuaque  et 
natuno  «utt  cum  temparibuM  conyeniat ;  qiUB  si  inventa  f aerint 
congrua>  ommbua  io  rebus  magis  libere  et  solute  agere,  et  sno 
ingemo  uti  liceat;  sin  at  aliqua  antipathia,  turn  demum  kt  uni- 
verso  vite  cursu  magis  caute  et  tecte  est  incedendum^  miottsqne 
in  publico  versandum.  Sic  Tiberius  feoit,  qiu  monun  anorum 
sibi  conscius  cum  bsbcuIo  suo  non  optime  conyenientium,  ludos 
publicos  nunquam  spectayit;  quinetiam  p^  duodemm  conti- 
nues annos  postremos  nunquam  in  senatum  yenit ;  nbi  contra 
Augustus  perpetuo  in  oculis  hominum  yizit,  quod  et  Tacitus 
obseryat;  Alia  Tiberio  marum  via.^  Eadem  et  Peridis  ratio 
fuit. 

Secunda  sit  consideration  quomodo  alicui  conyeniat  com  pro* 
fessionibus  et  generibus  mtm  quao  in  usu  et  pretio  sunt,  quorum- 
que  sibi  delectus  sit  faciendus ;  ut  A  jam  decretum  non  nt  de 
genere  yitss,  mazime  aptum  et  ingenio  sue  oongruum  sumat ; 
sin  jampridem  id  genus*yit«  ad  quod  minus  a  natura  fiustus  est 
fuerit  ingressus,  sub  prima  ocoasione  se  subducat  et  noyam 
conditionem  arripiat  Id  quod  a  Yaletttino  Borgia^  yidemua 
factum,  ad  yitam  sacerdotalem  a  patre  snnutato,  qnam  tamen 
postea  ejurayity  suo  pbsecutus  ingenio,  et  yitas  militari  se  ap^-- 
cult;  quanquam  prinoipata  «eque  ac  saoerdotio  indignus,  cmn 
utrunque  bomp  pestilens  dehonestayerit 

Tertia  sit  consideration  quomodo  se  habeat  quis  compaiatns 
ad  <Bquale$  et  et  (Bmulos  $UQ9g  quos  yerisimile  sit  eum  babiturum 
in  fortuna  sua  competitores ;  eumque  yite  enrsnm  teneat,  in 
quo  maxima  inyeniatur  yiromm  egn^orum  soHtudo,  atque  in 
quo  probabile  sit  seipsum  inter  c»teros  mazime  posse  enitere. 
Id  quod  a  C.  Caaeare  factum  est;  qw  ab  initio  orator  foit^ 
ot  causas  e^t,  et  in  to^A  potianmum  yersabatur ;  com  yero 
yidisset  Ciceronemn  Hortensiiun,  Catulum,  eloquentass  gloria 
excellere,  rebus  yero  belUois  darum  adooodum  nmninffln,  pneter 

>  Tac.  Annal.  i.  64. 

*  Better  known  as  Ccaar  Boitia,  son  of  Aleiander  tiit  SUth.  After  hi«  change  of 
profeflaion,  for  an  account  of  wliieh  tee  Ouicdardini,  vt  8..  be  was  made  Dnke  of  tbe 
yalentinols,  and  Is  therefore  spoken  of  by  Italian  writers  as  **U  dura  yalentinow" 
BaooQ  has  here  used  this  tlUe  as  a  pnenomen. 
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Pompeium^  destitit  ab  incoBpto,  et  potentkB  illi  dvili  multum 
yaledicere  jubens  transtolit  se  ad  artes  militares  et  imperatorias ; 
ex  quibus  summmn  renim  fastigiiuii  eonaoendit* 

Qnarta  sit  consideratio,  at  Qatnm  mie  et  ingenii  rationem 
habeat  quis  in  deligendis  anUcis  ac  necessariu,  Siquidam  diversis 
"/ersum  genus  amicorum  conv^t;  aliis  eolenne  et  tacitur- 
num;  aliis  audax  et  jactabnndum ;  et  complura  id  genus.  Certe 
notatn  dignum  est;  quales  fuerint  amici  Julii  Ctesaris  (Anto- 
nins^  Hirtius,  Pans%  Oppius>  Balbus^  Dolabella^  Pollio,  reliqui). 
mi  scilicet  jurare  solebant^  Ha  vivente  Cmsare  mortar^;  infini- 
tum studium  eiga  Cassarem  prsB  se  ferentes;  erga  omnes  alios 
arrogantes  et  contemptores ;  fiieruntque  homines  in  negotiis 
gerendis  impigri^  fiuna  et  eustimatione  medicares. 

Quinta  sit  consideratio;  ut  caveat  quis  sibi  ab  exempUs,  neque 
ad  imitationem  aliorum  se  inepte  componat ;  quasi  quod  aliis 
Aierit  pervium^  etiam  sibi  patere  necesse  sit ;  neutiquam  secum 
reputans^  quantum  fortasse  interfuerit  inter  suum  et  illorum 
quos  ad  exemplum  sibi  delegit  ingeniuni  et  mores.  In  quern 
errorem  manifesto  incidit  Pompeius,  qui  (ut  Cicero  scriptum 
rcliquit)  toties  solitus  erat  dicere ;  Sylla  potuit^  ego  rum  poterof* 
Qua  in  re  Tehementer  sibi  imposuit^  cum  ingenium  et  rationes 
agendi  Sylls  a  suis  t(4o  eceh  (ut  aiimt)  distarent:  cum  alter 
ferox  esset^  violentus;  quique  factum  in  omnibus  urgeret;  alter 
gravis^  legum  memor^  omniaque  ad  miyestatem  et  famam  corn- 
ponens ;  tmde  longe  minus  erat  ad  perficienda  quae  cogitarat 
efficax  et  validus.  Sunt  et  alisB  hujus  generis  pneceptiones ; 
yerum  h»  ad  exemplum  reliquarum  su£Scient 

Neque  vero  Nosae  seipsum  homini  sufficit ;  sed  ineunda  etiam 
est  ratio  seciun  quomodo  se  MterUare,  declarare,  demque  ^fleeter e 
se  et  effinffere,  commode  et  prudenter  possit.  Ad  ostentandum 
se  quod  attinet;  nihil  videmus  usuvenire  frequentius  quam  ut 
qui  yirtutis  habitu  sit  inferior,  specie  virtutb  externa  sit  potior. 
Non  parva  igitur  est  prudentiie  pnerogatiTa,  si  quis  arte  quadam 
et  decore  specimen  sui  apud  alios  exhibere  possit;  yirtutes  suas, 
merita,  atque  fortunam  etiam  (quod  sine  arrogantia  ant  fastidio 
fieri  possit)  commode  ostentando ;  contra  vitia,  defectus,  infer- 
tunia  et  dedecora  artificiose  occultando :  illis  inunorans  casque 

*  SeePlutlnCctar,  c3. 

'  Bacon  alludes  to  the  pbraw  which  occurs  In  Balbiis*k  letter  to  Cicero ;  « Ita 
incolomi  Cesare  moriar."    See  Q»  Ep.  ad  AiL  iju  S, 

*  Cicero^  £p.  ad  Att  ix.  10. 
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Telsti  ad  hnnai  obrertenB,  his  sabterfbgia  qusreiis  ant  apte 
ea  interpcvtando  doeiifl;  et  dmilia.     Itaqae  de  Matiano^  viro 
Ml  tcmparis  pradentiaBimo  et  ad  ree  gerendas  impigeirimo, 
Tachas;  OmuuMmjqmmdixertUfeeeraifMe,arUfMadamaUeHUUar.^ 
Indigct  eeite  ree  hmo  arte  nonimUay  ne  tsdiam  et  ooniemptum 
pariat :  ita  tamen  ot  Osteotatio  qnjepiam,  licet  usque  ad  vaiii- 
tatis  primum  gradnm,  Titiom  sit  potius  in  Ethicis  quam  in 
Politicia.     Sicut  enim  did  solet  de  calomnia ;  Amdaeter  caht^ 
wutimre^  temtper  aUquid  k^ret^ ;  flic  dici  poant  de  jactantia  (nisi 
plane  defimnis  fuerit  et  ridicula),  Amdaeter  te  vendUoy  temper 
mhqmid  hmnt,     Hctebit  certe  apnd  populum,  licet  prudentiores 
subrideaat^     Itaqne  ezisdmatio  parts  apud  plurimoe  paucomm 
fiMtidinni  abonde  compensabit.     Quod  si  iata  de  qua  loquimur 
sat  mUmimim  decenter  et  cum  judido  r^aUir;  exempli  gratia, 
si  nadTum  quendam  pectoris  candorem  et  ingenuitatem  pre  ae 
fefat;  ant  sa  illis  temporibus  adhibeator,  tcI  cum  pericul^  cir- 
cuflMtent  (ut  apod  Tiros  militares  in  bellis),  yel  cum  alii  iniddia 
flagrent ;  ant  si  Tcrba  qnss  ad  laudes  propriss  pertinent  tan- 
quaas  alind  agenti  ezddisse  Tidesntur,  minimeque  vel  eeiio  yel 
pcolixe  nimis  its  insistator ;  ant  si  ita  quis  se  lau^us  honestet, 
at  simol  etiam  oensuris  et  jods  erga  se  non  abstineat ;  aut  ai 
deuque  boc  (adt  non  sponte,  sed  tanquam  laoeasitas  et  aliorum 
insolentus  et  contumeliis  provocatus;  non  parrum  certe  luec 
res  esostimationi  hominis  cnmulum  adjidt.    Neque  sane  ezignus 
esl  eonim  nnmenis,  qui  cum  natnra  sint  magis  solid!  et  minime 
Tentod,  atqne  propterea  bac  arte  honori  suo  veUficandi  caresnt» 
moderadonis  sus  n<»nulla  cum  dignitatis  jactura  dant  poenas. 

Verum  higusmodi  ateniatumem  Virtntis  utcunque  aliquis 
infirmiore  judido  et  nimium  fortasse  ethicus  improbaverit; 
illnd  nemo  nq^t,  dandam  saltem  esse  operam  ut  virtus  per 
incnriam  justo  auo  pretio  non  firandetur,  et  minoris  quam 
rerera  est  sstimetur.  Hsw  Tero,  in  virtute  sestimanda,  pretii 
diminntio  tribos  naodis  solet  contingere.  Primo,  quando  qnis 
in  rebus  gerendis  se  et  opersm  suam  offert  et  obtrudit,  non 
Tocatos  aut  aocerdtas ;  hiyusmodi  enim  offidis  remunerationis 
loco  esse  sdet,  si  non  repudientur.  Secundo,  quando  quis  in 
prindpio  rd  gerenda  Tiribus  suis  niminm  abutitur^  et  quod 


I  que  dkcrd  afeqw  afeRt  aite  quadam  ostentator."^  Toe.  Hut.  IL  SOl 
*  Thit  precept  wtean  taken  ftom.  the  advice  giYen  by  Medimto  Alexander^  sr- 
eepteiili.      He  told  them  to  calumniate  boldly, —**  tbat  the  wounds  they  InflkteJ 
night  kcai  but  would  alwi^  IroTe  a  uarr-^PImL  Qmemodo  fuU  diactrmen,  |tu. 


c;S4. 
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sensim  erat  prsestandum  uno  impeta  efiundit ;  id  quod  rebus 
bene  administratis  praeproperam  conciliat  gratiam^  in  fine  autem 
satietatem  inducit.  Tertio,  quando  quis  yirtutis  suae  fructum 
in  laudibus,  plausu,  honore^  gratia^  sibi  prssbitis  nimis  cito  et 
leviter  sentit^  atque  in  iis  sibi  complacet;  de  quo  prudens 
habetnr  monitum ;  Cave  ne  insueius  rebus  mqforibus  videaris,  si 
hac  te  res  parva  sieuti  magna  delectat^ 

Defectuum  emmyero  sedula  occultatio  minoris  haudquaquam 
momenti  est,  quam  virtntum  prudens  et  artificiosa  ostentatio. 
Defectus  autem  occultantur  et  latent  maxime  triplici  quadam 
industria,  et  quasi  tribus  latebris ;  Cautione,  Prsetextu,  et  Confi- 
dentla.  Cautionem  di^cimus,  quando  iis  rebus  prudenter  abs- 
tinemus,  quibus  pares  non  sumus ;  ubi  contra  ingenia  audacula 
et  inquieta  se  facile  ingemnt  sine  judicio  rebus  quibus  non  in- 
sueverunty  et  proinde  defectus  suos  proprios  publicant  et  quasi 
prodamant.  Pnetextum  dicimus,  cum  sagaciter  et  prudenter 
yiam  nobis  stemimus  et  munimus,  qua  benigna  et  commoda 
de  yitiis  et  defectibus  nostris  fiat  interpretation  quasi  aliunde 
provenientibus  aut  alio  tendentibus  quam  yulgo  existimatur. 
£tenim  de  latebris  vitiorum  non  male  poeta ; 

Siepe  latet  yitium  proximitate  boni.  * 

Quare,  si  quem  defectum  in  nobis  ipsis  perceperimus,  opera 
danda  ut  personam  et  praetextum  yirtutis  finitimss  mutuemur, 
sub  cujus  lunbra  lateat.  Verbi  gratia,  tarda  grayitas  prae- 
texenda,  ignayo  lenitas,  et  sic  de  caeteris.  Illud  etiam  utile, 
probabilem  aliquam  causam  obtendere  et  in  yulgus  spargere,  qua 
adducti  ultimas  yires  nostras  promere  refugiamus ;  ut  quod  non 
possimus,  nolle  yideamur.  Quod  ad  Confidentiam  attinet,  im- 
pudens  certe  est  remedium,  sed  tamen  certissimum  atque  efficar 
cissimum ;  nempe,  ut  quis  ea  omnino  contemnere  et  yilipendere 
se  profiteatur,  quae  reyera  assequi  non  possit :  mercatonun  pru- 
dentium  more,  quibus  solenne  est  et  proprium  ut  pretium  mer- 
cium  suarum  attollant,  aliorum  deprimant.  £st  tamen  et  aliud 
Confidential  genus  boc  ipso  impudentius;  nimirum,  per&icta 
fronte  defectus  suos  etiam  opinioni  obtrudere  et  yenditare,  quasi 
in  iis  quibus  maxime  destituitur  se  eminere  credat ;  atque  ut 
hoc  facilius  casteris  imponat,  se  in  iis  rebus  quibus  reyera  pluri- 

>  «  yidete  ne  insueti  rerum  miOoruin  videaminl,  ti  vob  parva  res  sicuU  magna 
delectat.**— AA«tor.  ad  Heren,  Iv.  4. 
3  yide  tuprsi,  p.  677. 
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mum  pollet  fingat  diffidentem ;  quemadmodum  fien  yidemus  in 
poetifl ;  poeta  enim  carmina  sua  recitante,  si  unnm  aliqu^n  ver- 
giculum  non  admodum  dizeria  probandom^  audiaa  illioo ;  Atque 
hie  versus  pluris  mihi  eanstiiit,  guam  reUquarum  pbirimi.  Turn 
yero  alimn  quempiam  verram  adducet  quaai  eibi  auspectum,  et 
de  eo  quid  putea  sdacitabitur,  quern  satb  norit  inter  plurimos 
esse  optimum  et  censuns  mimme  obnoziunL  Ante  omnia  vero 
ad  hoc  quod  nuno  agitnr,  ut  sdlicet  specimen  sui  quia  edat 
coram  aliis  illustre  et  jus  suum  in  omnibus  retineat,  nil  magis 
interesse  judico  quam  ne  quia  per  nimiam  suam  naturss  bonita- 
tern  et  suavitatem  se  ezarmet  et  iiguriis  et  contumeliis  exponat; 
quin  potius  in  omnibus  aliquos  animi  liberi  et  generosi^  et  non 
aculei  minus  quam  mellis  intra  se  gestantis,  igniculoe  subinde 
emittat  Qua  quidem  munita  vitss  ratio^  una  cum  prompto  et 
parato  ad  se  a  contumeliis  yindicandum  animo^  aliquibus  ez 
acddente  imponitur  et  necessitate  quadam  inevitabili^  propter 
aliquid  itiflTiim  in  persona  aut  fortnna  sua;  yelnti  fit  in  de- 
formibus  et  spuiiis  et  ignominia  aliqua  muletatid ;  unde  hujus- 
modi  homines,  si  yirtus  non  desit,  foelices  plenmque  eyadont. 

Quod  yero  ad  se  deektrandum  attinet;  id  alia  res  omnino  est 
ab  ostentatione  sui,  de  qua  dmmus.  Neque  enim  ad  yirtutes 
aut  defectus  hominum  refertur,  sed  ad  actiones  yitiB  particulares. 
Qua  in  parte  nihil  inyenitur  magis  politicum,  quam  ut  medio- 
critas  qusddam  seryetur  prudens  et  sana,  in  sensa  animi  circa 
actiones  particulares  aperiendo  aut  recondendo.  Licet  enim 
proftmda  tacitumitas,  et  consiliorum  occultatio,  et  is  rerum 
gerendarum  modus  qid  omnia  coeds  et  (ut  modemas  lingus 
potius  loquuntur)  surdis  artibus  et  mediis  operatur,  res  sit  et 
utilis  et  mirabilis ;  tamen  non  raro  eyenit,  ut  (quod  dicitur) 
DissimulaHo  errores  pariat,  qui  dissimulatarem  ipsum  illaqueant. 
Nam  yidemus  yiros  politicos  maxime  omnium  insignea;,  libera 
et  indissimulanter  fines  quos  peterent  palam  proferre  non  dubi- 
fasse.  Sic  L.  Sylla  manifesto  pr»  se  tulit,  Se  amnes  mortales 
velfxUces  vel  infcBlicesJleri  cupere,  praut  sibt  essent  vet  amict  vel 
inimicu  Sic  Caesar,  cum  priinum  profectus  est  in  Grallias,  nil 
yeritus  est  profiteri,  Se  malle  primum  esse  in  villa  obscura  quam 
secundum  SamtB^  Idem  Caesar,  coepto  jam  bello,  dissimulatorem 
minime  egit,  si  audiamus  quid  Cicero  de  iUo  praedicet.  Alter 
(Caesarem  innuens)  nan  recusat,  sed  quadammodo  postulate  ut  (ut 

'  S«e  Flatardi*t  Apophthegms. 
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€$i)  sic  appeUetur  Tyrmnus.^  Similiter  videttius,  in  epistola 
quadam  Ciceronia  ad  Atticum,  qnain  nunime  fuerit  Augustus 
Caesar  dissimulator ;  qui  in  ipso  ingressa  ad  res  gerendas^  cum 
adhuc  senatui  esset  in  deliciis,  solitus  tamen  erat  in  concionibua 
apud  populum  jurare  ilia  formula;  Ita  parentis  konares  consequi 
Ueeat^  Illud  autem  non  minus  quiddam  erat  quam  ipsa 
tyrannis.  Verum  est^  ad  invidiam  paululum  leniendam,  soli* 
turn  eum  simul  ad  statuam  Julii  CflBsaris,  quad  in  rostris  posita 
erat,  manum  protendere.  Homines  autem  ridebant,  ct  plaude- 
bant,  et  admirabantur,  et  inter  se  ita  loquebantur ;  Quid  hoe  est? 
Qualis  adokseensl  Sed  tamen  nihil  molitiffi  in  eo  suspicabantur, 
qui  tam  candide  et  ingenue  quod  sentiret  loqueretur.  Et  isti 
quidem,  quos  nominavimus^  prospera  omnia  consecuti  sunt; 
Fompeius  contra,  qui  ad  eosdem  tend^bat  fines,  sed  viis  magis 
umbrosis  et  obscuris  (sicut  Tacitus  de  eo  loquitur,  Oceultiar  non 
melior  ' ;  atque  Sallustius  similiter  idem  insimulat.  Ore  proboy 
animo  inverecundo^),  id  prorsus  agebat  et  innumeris  technis 
moliebatur,  ut  cupiditates  suas  et  ambitionem  alte  recondendo 
interim  rempublicam  in  anarchiam  et  confusionem  redigeret^ 
quo  ilia  se  necessario  in  sinus  ejus  conjiceret,  atque  hoc  pacto 
summa  rerum  ad  eum  deferretur  quasi  invitum  et  renitentem. 
Cum  vero  hoc  se  putaret  consecutum,  factus  consul  solus  (quod 
nunquam  cuiquam  contigisset),  nihilo  plus  ad  fines  suos  proficie* 
bat ;  eo  quod  etiam  illi  qui  proculdubio  eum  fuissent  adjuturi, 
quid  yellet  non  perciperent  Adeo  ut  tandem  coactus  sit  tritam 
et  vulgarem  inire  viam ;  ut  scilicet,  prsetextu  se  CaBsari  oppo- 
nendi,  arma  et  exerdtum  compararet  Adeo  lenta,  casibus 
obnoxia,  et  plerunque  info^licia,  sclent  esse  ea  consilia  quas 
profunda  dissimulatione  obteguntur  I  Qua  de  re  idem  sensisse 
videtur  Tacitus,  cum  simulationis  artificia  tanquam  inferioris 
gubsellii  prudentiam  constituit,  pras  artibus  politicis:  illam 
Tiberio,  has  vero  Augusto  Caraari  attribuens.  Etenim^  de 
Livia  verba  faciens,  sic  loquitur ;  quod  fuiftset  ilia  cum  artibus 
mariti  et  simulatumefiUi  bene  composita^ 

Quod  ad  ^ixnxsmmflectendum  et  effingendum  attinet ;  totis  viri* 
bus  certe  incumbendum  ut  animud  reddatur  occasionibus  et 
opportunitatibus  obsequens,  neque  ullo  modo  erga  eas  durus 

I  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Attic  x.  4.  *  Ibid.  xvi.  15. 

•  Tac.  Hist  IL  3d. 

*  See,  for  the  fragment  of  Sallust  here  referred  Us  Suetonius  De  Clarit  Gramma* 
ticU,  c.  15. 

»  Tac.  Anna],  v.  1 
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ant  reiuteii&  Neqne  enim  majus  fuerit  impedimentom  ad  res 
gerendas^  ant  fortunas  hoininum  constituendas^  qoam  illud 
Idem  manebat,  neque  idem  deeebat ' ;  videlicet,  cum  homines  iidem 
sint,  et  natura  sua  utautur,  poetquam  occaaiones  se  mutaverint. 
Bene  itaque  Livius,  cum  Catonem  Majorem  introducit  tanquam 
fortiuuB  8U»  arcbitectum  peritissimum,  illud  subjungit;  quod  ei 
fuerit  ingenium  versatile.^  Atque  hinc  fit,  quod  ingenia  graTia 
et  aolennia  et  mutare  nescia,  plus  plerunque  habeant  dignitatis 
quam  fcdicitatis.  Hoc  vero  vitium  in  aliquibus  a  natura  penitus 
inaitum  est,  qui  suopte  ingenio  sunt  yisoosi,  et  nodosi^  et  ad 
yersandum  ineptL  At  in  aliis  consuetudine  obtinuit  (qus  est 
altera  natura)  atque  opinione  quadam  (que  in  animos  bominum 
facile  obrepit),  ut  minime  mutandam  sibi  putent  rerum  geren- 
darum  rationem,  quam  prius  bonam  et  prosperam  sint  expertL 
Prudenter  enim  observat  Maociavellus  in  Fabio  Maximo,  quod 
priitinum  suum  et  inveteratum  cunetandi  et  belK  trahendi  marem 
retinere  mardicus  voluerit,  cum  natura  belli  esset  alia,  et  aeriora 
paetularet  consilia.^  In  aliis  porro  idem  vitium  ex  inopia  judicii 
progignitur,  cum  homines  periodos  rerum  et  actionum  non  tern- 
pestive  discemant,  sed  tum  demum  se  vertant  postquam  oppor- 
tunitas  jam  elapea  sit  Tale  quidpiam  in  Atiienieufflbus  suis 
redai^uit  Demosthenes,  eos  aiens  esse  rustieis  similes^  qui  in  ludo 
gladiatorio  se  probantes  semper  post  ploff  am  acceptam  in  eampttr-' 
tern  muniendam  scutum  transferunt  qua  percussi  sunt ;  non  prius.* 
In  aliis  rursus  hoc  ipsum  contingit,  quia  operam  in  via  ea  quam 
semel  ingressi  sunt  collocatam  perdere  gravantur,  nee  receptui 
canere  sciunt;  sedpotiusse  occasionibus  superiores  fore  con- 
stantia  sua  confidunt  Yerum  ista  animi  viscositas  et  renitentia, 
a  quacunque  ilia  tandem  radice  puUularit,  rebus  geiendis  et 
fortunse  hominum  est  damnosissima;  nihilque  magis  politicum 
quam  animi  rotas  reddere  cum  rotis  fortunas  concentricas  et 
simul  volubiles.  Atque  de  prseceptis  duobus  Summariis,  circa 
FortunsB  Architecturam,  hactenus.  Pnecepta  autem  Sparsa 
baud  pauca  sunt  Nos  tamen  perpauca  del^mus,  pro  modo 
exemplL 

Primum  Preceptum  est ;  Faber  Fortune  amusse^  sua  perite 

>  *<  Remanebat  idem  neque  deoebat  idem  **  is  said  by  CUxro,  in  speaking  of  Uie  joath- 
ful  character  of  the  eloquence  of  Horteosiua.     See  the  De  darU  OraL  c  95. 

*  Llvy,  xzziz.  40.  •  Macch.  Disconi,  liL  9. 

*  Demosth.  I  PhUip.  §  46.     '*  Bustid  **  is  hi  the  original  fidpfiapot ;  and  the  ill»- 
tration  is  derived,  not  ftom  fencing,  but  from  boxing. 

*  The  word  amussis  very  seldom  occurs^  except  in  the  phme  "ad  amottim.**    Ito 
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iiiatiu%  eamqiie  rite  applicet ;  hoc  est^  animum  assuefaciat  ut 
rerum  omnium  pretium  et  valorem  asstimet  prout  ad  fbrtunam 
et  fines  suos  magis  aut  minus  conducant ;  hocque  curet  sedulo 
non  perfunctorie.  Mira  enim  res,  sed  verissima ;  inveniuntur 
plurimi^  quorum  mentis  pars  logica  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  est  bona, 
mathematiea  pessima;  videlicet,  qui  de  rerum  consequentiis 
satis  firmiter  judicant ;  de  pretiis  vero  imperitissime.  Hinc  fil^ 
ut  alii  privata  et  secreta  cum  principibus  coUoquia,  alii  auras 
populares,  tanquam  magna  adepti,  admirentur;  cmn  sit  utrunque 
siepenumero  res  et  invidia  et  periculo  plena;  alii  autem  res 
metiantur  ex  difficultate,  atque  opera  sua  in  eis  impensa;  fieri 
oportere  existimantes,  ut  quantum  moverint  tantum  etiam  jh:o- 
moverint ;  sicut  Caesar  de  Catone  Uticensi,  veluti  per  ironiam, 
dixit;  narrando  quam  laboriosus  fuerit  et  assiduus  et  quasi 
indefatigabilis,  neque  tamen  multum  ad  rem ;  Omnia  (inquit) 
magno  studio  offebatJ  Hinc  etiam  illud  accidit,  ut  homines 
saepius  seipsos  fallant ;  qui  si  magni  alicujus  aut  honorati  viri 
opera  utantur,  sibi  omnia  prospera  promittant;  cum  illud  verum 
sit,  non  grandissima  qusBque  instrumenta,  sed  aptissima,  citius 
et  foelicius  opus  quodque  perficere.  Atque  ad  mathematicam 
veram  animi  informandam,  operae  pretium  est  illud  inprimis 
nosse  et  descriptum  habere,  quid  ad  cujusque  fortunam  consti- 
tuendam  et  promovendam  primum  statu!  debeat,  quid  secundum; 
et  sic  deinceps.  Prime  loco,  Emendationem  Animi  pono ;  animi 
enim  impedimenta  et  nodes  tollendo  et  compknando,  citius  viam 
fortunas  aperueris,  quam  fortunad  auxiliis  animi  impedimenta 
Bustuleris.  Secundo  loco.  Opes  pono  et  Pecuniam ;  quam 
summo  loca  plurimi  fortasse  collocaverint,  cum  tanti  sit  ad 
onmia  usus.  Yerum  earn  opinionem  similem  ob  causam  ab- 
judicQ  atque  Macciavellus  fecit,  in  alia  re  non  multum  ab  ea 
discrepante.  Cum  enim  vetus  fuerit  sententia,  Pecuniam  esse 
nervos  belK;  ille  contra  non  alios  esse  nervos  belli  asseruit^ 
quam  nervos  virorum  fortium  et  militarium.^  Eodem  prorsus 
modo  vere  asseri  possit,  nervos  fortunes  non  esse  pecuniam,  sed 
potius  animi  vires;  ingenium,  fortitudinem,  audaciam,  constan- 
tiam,  moderationem,  industriam,  et  similia.  Tertio  loco,  colloco 
Foemam  et  Existimationem  ;  eo  magis  quod  ilia  aestus  quosdam 

ablative  ought  to  be  amiusi,  not  amusse.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  it  authority 
for  either  form. 

■  The  words  of  the  original  are  '*  Ha;c  magno  studio  agebat"  —  Ctuar,  BeO,  CivtL 
i.  80. 

'  Macchiav.  Dlsooni,  ii.  10.   And  for  the  opinion  he  refutes,  see  Cicero^  FbllJpp.  5. 
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habeant  et  tempora^  qnibns  si  non  opportune  utaris,  difficile  erit 
rem  in  integrum  restituere.  Ardua  enim  res,  Famam  pnecijn- 
tantem  retrovertere.  Postremo  loco,  pono  Honores,  ad  quos 
eerte  iacilior  aditus  per  unumquodque  ex  illis  tribus,  multo 
magis  per  omnia  conjuncta,  datur,  quam  si  ab  Honoribus  auspi- 
ceris  et  deinde  ad  reliqua  perrezeria  Yerum^  ut  in  ordine 
rerum  servando  baud  pamm  est  momenti,  ita  non  multo  minus 
in  servando  ordine  temporis ;  cujus  perturbatione  frequentissime 
peccatur;  dum  ad  fines  turn  properatur  quando  initia  essent 
curanda ;  atque  dum  ad  maxima  quaeque  subito  advolamus,  quas 
in  medio  poeita  sunt  temere  transilientes.  At  illud  recte  pr»- 
dpitur ;   Q^od  nunc  instat  agamuM,^ 

Secundum  PrsBceptnm  est,  ut  caveamus  ne  animi  quadam 
magnitudine  et  pnefidentia  ad  magis  ardua  quam  par  est  fera- 
mur,  neve  in  adyersum  fluvii  remigemus.  Optimum  enim 
conffllinm  drca  fortunas  bominum. 


-  Fatis  accede  Deiaqne.* 


Circumspiciamus  in  omnes  partes,  et  observemua  qua  res 
pateant,  qua  clause  et  GbstructiB  sint,  qua  proclives,  qua 
arduae ;  neque  viribus  nostris,  ubi  non  patet  aditus  commodus, 
abutamur.  .  Hoc  u  fecerimus,  et  a  repulsa  nos  inmiunes  pne- 
stabimus ;  et  in  negotiis  singulis  nimis  diu  non  hssrebimus ;  et 
moderationis  laudem  reportabimus ;  et  pauciores  offendemus ; 
et  denique  foclicitatis  opinionem  acquiremus ;  dum  quse  sponte 
fortasse  eventura  fuissent,  nostras  industrial  aocepta  ferentur. 

Tertium  Praeceptum  cum  proxime  praBcedente  nonnihil 
pugnare  videri  possit;  licet  probe  intellectum,  minime.  Hind 
bujusmodi  est;  ut  occaaiones  non  semper  expectemus,  sed 
eas  quandoque  provocemus  et  ducamus.  Quod  etiam  innuit 
Demosthenes,  magniloquentia  quadam;  Et quemadmodum  re^ 
ceptum  est,  ut  exercUum  ducat  imperator  ;  sic  a  cordatis  viris  res 
ipsa  ducefube,  ut  qua  ipsis  videntur  ea  fferantur,  et  non  ipsi  per^ 
sequi  eventus  tantum  eogantur.^  Etenini  si  diligenter  attenda- 
mus,  duas  obserrabimus  casque  discrepantes  species  eorum  qui 
rebus  gerendis  et  negotiis  tractandis  pares  habeantur.  Alii 
siquidem  occasionibus  commode  sciunt  uti,  sed  nihil  ex  se 
moliuntur  aut  excogitant;  alii  toti  sunt  in  machinando,  qui 
occasiones    quas   opportune  incidunt  non  arripiunt.     Hanim 

>  Vlnj.  EcI.  Ix.  C6.  •  Lucan.  vill.  486.  »  Dcmosth.  PhiUpp.  1.  §  45. 
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facultatum  altera,  alien  non  conjuncta,  manca  omnino  et  im- 
perfecta censenda  est 

Qoartom  est  Pneceptum,  at  nihil  suflcipiamus  in  quo  necesse 
sit  temporis  plnrimum  insomere ;  yerum  nt  yersiculus  ille  an- 
rem  semper  vellieet; 

Sed  fiigit  intereSy  ftigit  irreparabile  temptu.* 

Neque  alia  subest  causa  cur  ii  qui  professionibus  laboriosis  aut 
rebus  similibus  se  addixeront,  veluti  jureconsulti,  oratores, 
theologi  doctiores,  librorum  scriptores,  et  hujusmodi,  in  fortuna 
sua  constituenda  et  promovenda  minus  sint  solertes,  quam  quod 
tempore  (alias  scilicet  insumpto)  indigent  ad  particularia  per- 
ii08cenda»  opportunitates  captandas,  et  machinas  qu8Q  ad  fortu- 
nam  suam  spectent  comminiscendas  et  meditandas.  Quinetiam 
in  aulis  principum  et  rebuspublicis  eos  reperias  et  ad  fortunam 
suam  promovendam  et  ad  aliorum  invadendam  maxime  efficaces, 
qui  nullo  publico  munere  fonguntur,  sed  in  hoc  de  quo  loqui- 
mur  Ambitii  Vitas  perpetuo  occupantur. 

Quintum  est  Praeceptum,  ut  Naturam  quodammodo  imite- 
mur,  quas  nihil facitfrustrcu  Id  quod  &ctu  non  erit  admodum 
difficile,  si  negotia  nostra  omnium  generum  perite  commis- 
ceamus  et  contexamus.  In  singulis  enim  actionibus  ita 
animus  est  instituendus  et  praeparandus,  atque  intentiones 
nostraB  alias  aliis  substemendae  et  subordinandae,  ut  si  in  aliqua 
re  yoti  compotes  in  summo  gradu  fieri  non  possimus,  in  secundo 
tamen  liceat  cousistere,  imo  vel  in  tertio;  quod  si  nee  in 
aliqua  omnino  parte  rei  haerere  aut  consistere  possimus,  tum 
vero  ad  alium  quempiam  (praeter  destinatum)  finem  operam  im- 
pensam  flectamus ;  sin  nee  in  prcBsenti  aliquem  fructum  demetere 
queamus,  saltern  aliquid  ex  ea  extrahamus  quod  in  futurum 
prosit ;  si  vero  nihil  solidi  nee  in  pnesenti  nee  in  future  inde 
elicere  detur,  satagamus  saltem  ut  aliquid  exiatimationi  nostras 
inde  accrescat ;  et  alia  id  genus ;  rationes  semper  a  nobis  ipsis 
exigendo,  quibus  constet  nos  fructus  aliquid,  plus  minus,  ex 
singulis  actionibus  et  consiliis  nostris  percepisse;  neque  uUo 
modo  permittendo,  ut  tanquam  confusi  ac  constemati  animum 
illico  despondeamus,  si  forte  scopum  principalem  non  licuerit 
attingere.  Nihil  enim  minus  convenit  viro  politico,  quam 
uni  rei  unice  esse  intentum.     Qui  enim  hoc  facit  occasionum 


•  Virg.  Gcorg.  Hi.  284. 
3e  2 
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innumeramm  jactara  mnlctabitor,  quae  rebus  agendis  ex  ob- 
liquo  intervemre  solent;  quaeque  fortasse  magis  fuerint  pro- 
pitisB  et  commodie  ad  alia  quse  postea  usui  futoia  sint,  qoam 
ad  ea  quae  in  manibuB  habeamuB.  Ideoque  bene  calleamus 
illam  regulam,  Hcbc  oportet  facere,  et  ilia  non  omittere^ 

Sextum  est  PraBceptum^  ut  noe  rei  alicui  nimis  peremptorie 
non  astringamus,  quanquam  casui  yideatur  primo  intuitu  minus 
obnoxia;  sed  semper  habeamus  vel  fenestram  apertam  ad 
evolandum^  rel  posticum  aliquod  secretum  ad  redeundum. 

Septimum  Praeceptum  est  antiquimi  illud  Biantis;  modo 
non  ad  perfidiam,  sed  ad  cautionem  et  moderationem,  adhi- 
beatur ;  £!t  arms  tanquam  inimictis  futurus^  et  oderis  tanquam 
amaturus.^  Nam  utilitates  quasque  minim  in  modum  prodit  et 
corrumpit^  si  quis  nimium  se  immerserit  amicitiis  infoelicibns, 
molestis  et  turbidis  odiis,  aut  puerilibus  et  futilibus  asmula- 
tionibus. 

Haec,  exempli  loco^  circa  doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vits  suffi- 
cient. Illud  enim  hominibus  in  memoriam  subinde  reducen- 
(lum  est^  longe  abesse  ut  adumbrationes  istae,  quibus  utimur  in 
Desideratis^  loco  justorum  tractatuum  ponantur ;  sed  sint  solum- 
modo  tanquam  schedae  aut  fimbriae^  ex  quibus  de  tela  integni 
judicium  fieri  possit.  Neque  rursus  ita  desipimus^  ut  fortunam 
absque  tanto  quantum  diximus  molimine  minime  parari  assera- 
mus.  Probe  enim  novimus^  earn  tanquam  sponte  in  gremium 
aliquorum  defluere ;  alii  autem  eam  diligentia  sola  et  assidui- 
tate  (cautione  nonnulla  aspersa)  absque  arte  multa  aut  operosa 

*  St  Matth.  xxiil  23. ;  St  Liike,  zl.  42. 

*  La  Bniy^re's  remarks  on  this  precept  are,  I  think,  worth  transcribing :  —  **  VlTre 
avec  no8  ennemis  comme  s'ils  devoient  un  joar  etre  noe  amis,  et  Tivre  avec  nos  amis 
comme  8*il9  pouvoient  devenir  nos  ennemis,  n'estnl  selon  la  nature  de  la  liaine,  ni  seloa 
les  regies  de  Tamitie :  ce  n*est  point  une  maxime  morale,  mais  politique.  On  ne  doit 
pas  se  faire  des  ennemis  de  ceux  qui  mieux  connus  pourroient  avoir  rang  eotre  nos 
amis.  On  dolt  faire  choix  d*amis  si  sdrs  et  d'une  si  exacte  probity  que  Tenant  i  cesser  de 
I'etre,  ils  ne  veuUlent  pas  abuser  de  notre  confiance^  ni  se  faire  craindre  comme  nos 
ennemis." — Les  Carad&re*,  c.  4 

[La  Bruy^re's  rule  would,  I  think,  be  perfect,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  certain 
judgment  of  each  man*s  character  befbrehand.  The  defect  of  it  is,  that,  taking  no 
account  of  the  necessary  uncertainty  of  all  such  judgments,  it  falls  to  give  any  prac- 
tical direction  in  the  real  affiiirs  of  life.  Put  it  thus :  —  •'  Treat  no  man  as  your  enemy 
unless  you  are  «icre  that  he  can  never  deserve  to  be  your  friend,  make  no  man  your 
friend  unless  you  are  ture  that  he  will  never  become  your  enemy;" — and  yonrpfie- 
tical  direction  becomes  much  the  same  as  that  of  Bias.  The  question  which  in 
morals  is  really  disputable  is,  whether  a  man  should  encourage  himself  to  doubt  other 
men,  or  not  to  doubt ;  and  this,  being  a  question  of  more  or  less,  cannot  be  determined 
except  in  reference  to  particular  cases.  No  man  will  say  generally  either  that  you 
cannot  doubt  too  much,  or  that  you  cannot  doubt  too  little.  Perhaps  the  best  general 
direction  that  can  be  given  is  to  lean  against  your  natural  inclination,  whichever  way 
ft  goes.  If  you  arc  naturally  inclined  to  distrust  appearances,  trust  them  more  ;  if  to 
trust     .     t  them  less. —  J.  S,  ] 
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adipiscuntur.  Verum  sicut  Cicero,  oratorem  perfectum  depin- 
gens,  non  id  vult  ut  causidici  singuli  tales  esse  debeant  aut 
possint:  ac  rursus^  sicut  in  principe  aut  aulico  describendo 
(quod  nonnuUi  tractandum  susceperunt')  modulus  effingitur 
prorsus  secundum  artis  perfectionem,  non  autem  secundum 
practicam  vulgatam  ;  idem  et  nos  in  Politico  instruendo  praesti- 
timus ;  Politico  (inquam)  quoad  fortunam  proprianu 

Enimvero  illud  utique  monendum,  PrsBcepta  quae  circa  banc 
rem  delegimus  et  proposuimus^  omnia  ex  genere  eorum  esse 
qu»  Bon<B  Artes  vocantur.  Quod  enim  ad  Malas  Artes  attinet, 
si  quis  Macciavello  se  dederit  in  disciplinam,  qui  pra&cipit  virtu- 
tern  ipsam  non  magnopere  curandam^  sed  tantum  speciem  ejus  in 
publicum  versam  ;  quia  virtutis  fama  et  opinio  komini  adjumento 
sity  virtus  ipsa  impedimento ;  quique  alio  loco  prsecipit  ut  homo 
polilicus  illud  tanquam  fundamentum  prudentice  suce  substemat ; 
quod  prcBsupponat  homines  non  recte  nee  tuto  ad  ea  qu<B  volumua 
flecti  aut  addud  posse^prcBterquam  solo  metu  ;  ideoque  det  operavi 
ut  omneSy  quantum  in  se  est,  obnoxii  sint,  atque  in  periculis  et 
angustiis  constituti^ :  ita  ut  politicus  suus  yideatur  esse^  quod 
Itali  dicunt,  seminator  spinarum  ;  aut  si  quis  axioma  illud  quod 
a  Cicerone  citatur  amplecti  velit;  Cadant  amid,  dummodo 
inimicf  intercidant^ ;  sicut  Triumviri  fecerunt,  qui  inimicorum 
interitum  amicissimorum  exitio  redimebant ;  aut  si  quis  L.  Ca- 
tilinsB  imitator  esse  velit,  ut  rerumpublicarum  incendiarius  fiat 
et  perturbator,  quo  melius  in  aquis  turbidis  piscari  et  fortunam 
suam  expedire  possit ;  Ego  (inquit),  si  in  fortunis  meis  incen- 
dium  sit  excitatum,  id  nan  aqua  sed  ruina  restinguam^i  aut  si 
quis  illud  Lysandri  ad  se  transferat,  qui  dicere  solebat  pueros  ' 
placentiSf  viros  perjuriis  alliciendos^ ;  cimi  aliis  ejusdem  farinse 
pravis  ac  pemiciosis  dogmatibus;  quorum  (ut  fit  in  caeteris 
rebus  omnibus)  major  est  numerus  quam  rectorum  et  sanorum ; 
si  quis  (inquam)  hujusmodi  inquinata  prudentia  delectetur; 
non  ierim  inficias  eum  (quandoquidem  legibus  charitatis  et  vir- 
tutis omnibus  seipsum  solutum  fortunse  solummodo  manciparit) 
posse  majore  compendio  et  celerius  fortunam  suam  promovere. 

>  The  allusion  is  probably  to  Macchlavelli's  Prindpe,  and  to  the  Cortigiano  of  Cas- 
tigllone. 

*  See  fior  these  two  quotations  Macchiavelli's  Prineipey  c.  17,  18. 

'  **  Pereant  amid  dummodo  Inimici  intercidant" — Cicero,  Pro  Deioiar,  c  9. 

*  See  Cicero,  Pro  Mursn.  c.  25. ;  and  compare  Sallust,  Catll.  c.  31. 

'  Plutarch  in  Lysand.  c.  8.     'Ilie  saying  seems,  however,  not  to  be  Lysander's.   He 
apparently  only  adopted  it  from  Polycrates  of  8amos. 
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Fit  vero  in  yita^  quemadmodum  ct  in  via,  ut  iter  breTius  sit 
fccdios  et  coenosius ;  neque  sane^  ut  per  viam  meliorem  quis 
incedaty  multa  circuitione  opua  est. 

Tantum  vero  abest  ut  homines  ad  hujusmodi  artes  pravaB 
se  applioare  oporteat^  ut  potius  sane  (si  modo  sint  apud  se^ 
seque  sustinere  Yaleant»  neque  ambitionis  turbine  et  proceUa 
in  adyersum  rapiantur)  ante  oculos  proponere  debeant  non 
solum  mundi  chon^raphiam  generalem  illam^  quod  omnia  sint 
vaniias  et  vexatio  spiritus^ ;  verum  etiam  et  illam  magis  specnalem, 
videlicet  quod  ipsum  Ussey  sejunctum  a  Bene  JEsse,  maledicti- 
onis  loco  sit;  et  quo  grandiua  sit  Esse  eo  major  sit  maledictio; 
quodque  ampUssimum  virtutis  premium  sit  ipsa  virtus ;  quem- 
admodum et  ultimum  vitii  supplicium  est  vitium  ipsum ;  sicut 
egregie  poeta, 

Qus  Yobu,  qiuo  digna,  viri,  pro  laadibos  istis 
Prsmia  posse  rear  solvi  ?    Pulcherrima  primnm 
Dii  moreaque  dabunt  yestri.' 

Et  e  contra  non  minus  vere  ille  de  sceleratis,  Jtqite  eum  utci" 
scentur  mares  suu^  Quinetiam  mortales^  dum  in  omnes  partes 
cogitationes  suas  agitant  et  difiundunt  ut  fortums  suis  recte 
prospectum  atque  consultum  sit»  interim  in  medlis  illis  animi 
tnmscursibus  ad  divina  judicia  et  providentiam  setemam  oculos 
attoUere  debent;  qu»  sspissime  impiorum  machinationes  et 
consilia  prava,  licet  proftinda,  subvertit  et  ad  nihihim  re^git ; 
secundum  illud  Scriptur®^  Cancepit  iniquitatemy  et  pariet  vant- 
tatevru^  Imo,  etsi  injuriis  et  malis  artibus  abstineant,  attamen 
h»c  jugis  et  irrequieta  anhelatio  ad  ardua  fortume,  absque 
cessatione  et  quasi  sine  sabbato,  tributum  temporis  nostri  Deo 
debitum  minime  solvit ;  qui,  ut  videre  est,  facultatum  nostra- 
rum  decimas,  temporis  autem  septimas  exigit  et  ubi  seponit. 
Quorsum  enim  fuerit  os  gerere  in  coeli  sublimia  erecium,  men- 
tem  vero  humi  prostratam,  et  pulverem  instar  serpentis  come- 
dentem  ?     Quod  etiam  ethnicos  non  fii^t ; 

Atque  alfigit  humo  divina)  particulam  aune.^ 

Quod  si  in  hoc  sibi  quisquam  adblandiatur,  quod  fortuna  sua, 
utcunque  eam  malis  artibus  obtinuerit,  recte  uti  decreverit ; 
sicut  de  Augusto  Coesare  et  Septimio  Severe  solitiun  erat  dici, 

>  Eccles.  U.  U.  *  Virg.  £o.  iz.  252. 

*  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att  ix.  12. 

*  P8.  vD.  14.  [or  Job,  xv.  36.]  »  Hor,  Sit  11.  2,  79, 
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Debuisse  illos  aut  nunquam  nasci,  aut  nunquam  mart  ^ ;  tanta 
in  ambitu  fortuns  suae  patrarunt  mala ;  tanta  rursus  summa 
adepti,  contulerunt  bona;  intelligat  nihilominuB  banc  malo- 
rum  per  bona  compensationem  post  factum  probari ;  consilium 
autem  hujusmodi  merito  damnari.  Abs  re  postremo  nobis  non 
fuerit,  in  cursu  isto  incitato  et  fervido  versus  fortunam  nostram, 
frigidam  paulisper  aspergere,  haustam  e  dicterio  illo  non  inele- 
gante  Caroli  Quinti  Imperatoris,  in  Institutionibus  suis  ad 
filium ;  Imitari  Fortunam  mores  mulierum,  quce  procos  plus 
nimio  amhienies  plerunque  superbe  aversantur.^  Verum  hoc 
ultimum  remedium  pertinet  ad  eos^  quibus  gustus  ex  morbo 
animi  comiptus  est.  Innitantur  potius  homines  lapidi  illi^  qui 
Theologiae  et  Philosophiae  est  tanquam  angularis ;  quae  idem 
fere  asserunt  de  eo,  quod  primum  quceri  deheat  Etenim 
Theologia  edicit,  Primum  qucerite  regnum  ,Dei,  et  ista  omnia 
adjicientur  vohish  Philosophia  autem  simile  quiddam  jubet; 
Primum  quasrite  bona  animi,  ccetera  aut  aderunt  aut  non  oberunt. 
Quamvis  autem  hoc  fundamentum,  humanitus  jactum,  interdum 
locetur  super  arenas ;  quemadmodum  videre  est  in  M.  Bruto, 
qui  in  eam  vocem  sub  exitum  suum  prorupit ; 

Te  coloi,  Virtus,  ut  rem ;  ast  tu  nomen  inane  es ;  ^ 

At  idem  fundamentum,  divinitus  locatum,  firmatur  semper  in 
petra.  Hie  autem  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  YitsB^  et  simul 
Doctrinam  Generalem  de  Negotiis,  condudimus. 

>  See,  with  reference  to  Augustus,  Aurelius  Victor,  EpiU  c.  1. ;  and  for  Severus, 
his  life  by  Lampridius. 

*  It  was  on  being  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Metx  that  Charles  V,  remarked  that 
Fortune  was  like  a  woman, — that,  after  having  favoured  him  iifhis  youth,  she  turned 
against  him  when  he  was  no  longer  young.  There  are,  I  believe,  several  papers  of 
instructions  addressed  by  him  to  Philip  II.  In  one  or  two  which  I  have  seen  the 
remark  mentioned  in  the  text  does  not  appear  to  occur. 

•  St  Matt  vi.  38. 

«  This  line  is  of  course  a  translation  of  the  following :  — 

its  tpyoy  IjcKOuVf  trh  8*  kp*  i^oirXtvtf  r^Xtf* 
which,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  xIvlL,  was  the  dying  exclamation  of  Brutus.  From 
the  way  in  which  the  lines  are  introduced  by  Dio  Cassius,  they  appear  to  be  a  firag- 
ment  of  a  speech  of  Hercules  in  some  lost  tragedy.  The  first  line  and  the  first  portion 
of  the  second  (which,  in  effect,  is  all  that  is  here  translated)  occur  not  only  in  Dio 
Cassius,  but  also  in  Plutarch,  Be  SuperstUUme,  where,  however,  no  reference  is  made 
to  Brutus.  Most  editions  of  Dio  Cassius  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  In 
the  earlier  ones  of  those  which  I  have  seen,  the  words  in  question  are  given  In  prose, 
and  in  the  later  in  Iambic  verse. 
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CAPUT  m. 

PatHtUmeM  Doctrinm  de  Imperio,  sive  Bepublica,  omitttmhtr  / 
ianium  aditus  Jit  ad  Desiderata  duo;  Doetrinam  de  Pro- 
ferendiB  Finibua  Imperii,  et  Doetrinam  de  Justitia  Universalis 
give  de  Fontibus  Juri& 

Ybnio  jam  ad  Artem  Imperii,  sive  Doetrinam  de  Bepubliea 
Admimstranda ;  sub  qua  etiam  (Economica  continetur,  ut 
Familia  sub  Ciidtate.  In  hac  parte,  sicut  jam  antea  dizi, 
silentium  mihi  imperavL  Neque  tamen  prorsus  diffidere  debui^ 
quin  possm  de  illafortasse  non  imperite  aut  inutiliter  disserere; 
utpote  qui  loDga  experientia  edoctus,  et  per  tot  munerum  et 
honorum  gradus  ad  amplissimum  regni  magbtratum^  favore 
Majestatis  tu»  indulgentissimo,  nullo  merito  meo,  eyectus 
fuerim;  eundemque  magistratum  per  annos  quatuor  inte^ros 
gesserim ;  et  quod  pluris  est,  Majestatis  tu»  mandads  et  coUo- 
quiis  per  annos  octodecim  continuos  assueyerim  (quod  etiani 
e  stipite  aliquo  politicum  ezculpere  potuisset) ;  quique  etiam, 
inter  omnes  artes,  plurimum  temporis  in  histonis  et  l^bus 
contriverinu  Qu»  omnia  non  jactantia  ad  posteros  refero,  sed 
quia  ad  literarum  dignitatem  nonnihil  pertinere  putem,  quod 
homo  quispiam  ad  literas  potius  quam  ad  aliud  quiequam  natus^ 
et  ad  res  gerendas  nescio  quo  fato  contra  genium  suum  abreptus, 
ad  civUia  tamen  mimera  tam  honorifica  et  ardua  sub  r^e  pru- 
dentissimo  assumptus  fuerit»  Yerum,  si  quid  drca  Politicam 
posthac  parturiet  otium  meum,  erit  fortasse  proles  aut  abortiya 
aut  posthuma.  Interim,  ne  soientiis  omnibus  jam  yeluti  in 
subselliis  suis  coUocatis,  sedes  hsc  tam  excelsa  omnino  yacet, 
decreyi  duas  tantum  Ciyilis  Sdentiis  portiones,  qu»  ad  Ajncana 
Imperii  non  pertinent,  sed  sunt  naturae  magis  communis,  ut 
Desiderata  notare,  earumque  more  nostro  Exempla  proponere. 
Cum  Artes  Imperii  tria  Officia  Politica  complectantur; 
primo,  ut  Imperium  conservetur;  secundo,  ut  beatum  (fficiatur  et 
florens;  tertio,  ut  amplificetur  Jinesque  ejus  hngius  proferantur; 
de  duobus  primis  Officiis  maxima  ex  parte  egregie  a  nonnullis 
tractatum  est ;  de  tertio  siletur.  Illud  itaque  inter  Desiderata 
reponemus,  et  more  nostro  Exemplum  ejus  proponemus ;  eam 
doctrinse  partem  Consulem  Faludatum,  siye  Doetrinam  de 
JProJerendu  Imperii  FinibtiSy  nominantes. 
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JBxemplum  Tractatus  Summarii  de  Proferendis  Finibus 
Imperiu 
Dictum  Themistcclis,  sibi  ipsi  applicatum^  incivile  certe  fuit 
et  inflatum ;  sin  de  aliis,  atque  in  genere,  prolatum  fuisset, 
prudentem  sane  observationem  et  pergravem  censuram  com- 
plect! yideator.  Bogatus  in  convivio  ut  citharam  pnlsaret^ 
respondit ;  Fidibus  se  nescire  ;  ccsterum  posse  oppidum  parvum  in 
magnam  civitatem  evehere.^  Ista  certe  verba,  ad  sensum  politi- 
cum  translata,  facultates  duas  multnm  inter  se  discrepantes,  in 
iis  qui  rerum  gubernacula  tractant,  optime  describunt  et  distin- 
guimt  Etenim  si  regum  consiliarios,  senatores,  aliosque  ad 
negotia  publica  admotos,  qui  usquam  fuerunt,  attente  intueamur, 
reperientur  profecto  (licet  rarissime)  nonnuUi  qui  regnum  aut 
civitatem  e  parvis  ampla  efficere  possint,  fidicines  tamen  sint 
valde  imperiti ;  e  contra  autem,  alii  quamplurimi  in  cithara  aut 
Ijra  (hoc  est,  aulicis  tricis)  miri  artifices,  qui  tantum  abest  ut 
rempublicam  ampUficare  possint,  ut  potius  a  natura  comparati 
videantur  ad  statum  reipublicae  beatum  et  florentem  labefactan- 
dum  et  evertendum.  Sane  artes  illae  degeneres  et  prsestigiae, 
quibus  saepenumero  consiliarii  atque  rerum  potentes  et  gratiam 
apud  principes  suos  et  famam  in  vulgus  reportant,  baud  aliud 
nomen  merentur  quam  peritisD  cujusdam  fidicularis;  utpote 
cum  sint  res  magis  gratae  in  praBsens,  et  artificibus  ipsis  oma- 
mento,  quam  ad  rerumpublicarum,  quarum  sunt  ministri,  opes 
et  amplitudinem  utiles  aut  accommodas.  Occurrent  proculdu- 
bio  et  alii  consiliarii  atque  reipublicas  gubematores  minime 
/  spemendi,  qui  sint  negotiis  pares,  possintque  res  commode 
.  administrare,  easque  a  manifestis  praBcipitiis  et  incommodis 
conservare;  a  virtute  tamen  ilia  rerumpubUcarum  erectrice  et 
amplificatrice  longo  intervallo  absunt. 

Verum  qualescunque  demum  fuerint  operarii,  conjiciamus 
oculos  in  opus  ipsum;  qualis  nimirum  censeri  debeat  vera 
Regnorum  et  RerumpubUcarum  Magnitude,  et  quibus  artibus 
obtineri  possit:  Dignum  profecto  argumentum,  quod  principes 
perpetuo  in  manibus  habeant  et  diligenter  meditentur;  quo 
nee  vires  suas  in  majus  aestimantes  incoeptis  se  vanis  et  nimis 
arduis  implicent ;  nee  rursus  easdem  plus  aequo  despicientes  ad 
consilia  pusillanima  et  meticulosa  se  demittant 

Magnitude  Imperiorum,  quoad  molem  et  territorium,  men- 
sune  subjtcitur ;  quoad  reditus,  calculis.     Numerus  civium  et 


Plut.  in  Them.  2. 
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capita,  censu;  urbiam  et  oppidorum  muldtudo  et  amplitudo, 
tabolis  ezcipi  possint.  Attamen  non  reperitur  inter  civilia  res 
errori  magis  obnojda^  quam  verom  et  intrinsecum  excipere 
valorem  circa  vires  et  copias  imperii  alicujus.  Asaimilatur 
Begnum  Ccelorum  non  glandi  aut  nuci  alicui  grandiori,  sedyrano 
stnapiSf  quod  inter  grana  est  minimum;  quod  tamen  habeat 
interim  intra  se  proprietatem  quandam  et  spiritum  innatom, 
quo  se  et  citius  attollat  et  latius  difiundat^  Eodem  modo,  in- 
venire  est  regna  et  status,  ambitu  quidem  et  regionum  tractu 
valde  ampla,  qu»  tamen  wi  fines  uUerius  proferendos^  aut  latius 
imperandum,  sunt  minus  apta;  alia  contra,  dimensione  salas 
exigua,  qu»  tamen  bases  in  quibus  mazinue  monarchis  imedi- 
ficentur  esse  possint. 

1.  Urbes  munitss,  plena  armamentaria,  equorum  propagines 
geneross,  currus  armati,  elephanti,  machine  atque  tormenta 
bellica  omnigena,  et  similia ;  sunt  certe  ista  universa  nihil  aliud 
quam  ovis  induta  pelle  leonina,  nisi  gens  ipsa  stirpe  sua  et  in* 
genio  sit  fortis  et  militaris.  Imo,  nee  numems  ipse  copiamm 
multum  juvat,  ubi  milites  imbelles  sunt  et  ignavi  Recte  enim 
Viigilius;  Lupus  numerum  pecorum  non  curat}  Exercitua 
Persarum  in  campis  Arbelse  oculis  Macedonum,  tanquam  ya- 
stum  hominum  pelagus,  subjiciebatur ;  adeo  ut  duces  Alexandri, 
nonnihil  ipso  spectaculo  perculsi,  regem  interpellarent,  atque 
ut  noctu  prselium  committeret  ei  auctores  erant;  quibus  ille. 
Nolo  (inquit)  smffurari  mctoriam.*  Ea  autem  etiam  opimone 
fuit  facilior.  Tigranea  Armenius,  castrametatus  in  quodam 
colle  cum  ezercitu  quadringentorum  millium,  cum  spectaret 
aciem  Komanorum,  quss  quatuordecim  nullia  non  excesdt, 
contra  se  tendentem,  in  dicterio  illo  suo  sibi  complacuit;  JEeee 
(inquit)  hominum  pro  hgatiotie  nimio  plus  quam  opartei,  pro 
pugna  longe  miuus.^  Eosdem  tamen,  priusquam  oocubuisset 
sol,  satis  multos  ad  ilium  infinita  strage  profligandum  ezpertus 
est.  Inniunera  sunt  exempla,  quam  sit  multitudinis  cum  for- 
titudine  congressus  impar.  Primo  igitur  pro  re  certdsdma  et 
exploratiissima  decematur  et  statuatur,  quod  caput  omnium 
quae  ad  magnitudinem  regni  aut  status  spectent  sit  ut  populus 
ipse  sit  stirpe  et  ingenio  belUcosus,  Atque  illud  magis  trituni 
quam  verum,  quod  nervi  belli  sint  pecunics;  si  desint  nervi 

»  Virg.  Eel.  vll.  62  *  Vide  sup.  pw  476. 

»  riutorch,  in  LuculL,  and  Appian,  BcU.  Mithrid.  c.  85. 
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lacertorum  in  gente  molli  et  effoeminata.  Becte  enim  Crceso 
ostentanti  aurum  respondit  Solon ;  At  si  quis  {o  rex)  venerit,  qui 
melius  quam  tuferrum  gestet^  illiprofecto  totum  hoc  cedet  aurum*^ 
Quare  quicunque  is  tandem  sit  princeps  aut  status  cnjus  sub- 
diti  nativi  et  indigensB  non  sint  animOsi  et  militares,  potentiam 
suam  admodum  sobrie  »stimet;  atque  e  contra  principes  qui 
dominantur  in  gentes  animosas  et  martias,  norint  illi  satis  vires 
suas,  si  sibi  alias  non  desint.  Quod  attinet  ad  copias  mercer- 
narias  (quod  solet  adhiberi  remedium  cum  copiae  natiTae  desint)/ 
plena  sunt  omnia  exempUs,  quibus  liquido  patet  quod  quicun- 
que status  illis  innitetur,  poterit  fortasse  pennas  ad  tempus 
breve  nido  majores  ext^ndere,  sed  defluent  ill»  paulo  post. 

2.  Benedictio  Judae  et  Issacharis  in  unum  nunquam  con- 
venient; nimirum,  ut  eadem  tribus  aut  gens  sit  simul  et  leonis 
catuluSy  et  asinus  procumbens  inter  sarcinas.^  Neque  unquam 
fiet,  ut  populus  tributis  oppressus  fords  existat  et  bellicosus. 
Verum  est^  collationes  publico  consensu  factas  minus  animos 
subditorum  dejicere  et  deprimere^  quam  qu»  ex  imperio  mero 
indicuntur.  Id  quod  liquido  videre  est  in  tributis  Germanise 
Infefioris,  quas  Excisas^  vocant;  atque  aliqua  ex  parte,  in  iis 
qua8  Suhsidia  nominantur  apud  Anglos.  Etenim  notandum 
est,  sermonem  jam  institui  de  aninds  hominum,  non  de  opibus; 
Tributa  autem  quBB  ex  consensu  conferuntur,  et  quae  ex  im- 
perio imponuntur,  etsi  eadem  res  sint  quoad  opes  exhauriendas, 
vane  tamen  omnino  animos  subditorum  afficiunt.  Statuatur 
igitur  et  hoc,  populum  tributis  gravatum  idoneum  ad  impe- 
randum  non  esse. 

3.  Aspirantibus  ad  magnitudinem  regnis  et  statibus  prorsus 
cavendum,  ne  Nobiles  et  Patricii,  atque  (quos  vocamus)  Ge- 
nerosi  majorem  in  modum  multiplicentur.  Hoc  enim  eo  rem 
deducit,  ut  Plebs  regni  sit  humilis  et  abjecta,  et  nihil  aliud  fere 

'  For  the  epigrammatic  aotltbe&is  of  gold  and  iron,  sec  the  convereatioo  of  Solon  and 
Cnrsus  in  Luclan's  Charon, 

•  Genes,  xllx.  9.  14. 

'  The  ezciie,  or  acclse  (from  acclisse)  was  originally  in  the  Low  Countries  a  mu- 
nicipal tax  ;  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  privilege  granted  by  Charles  V.  in  1536  to 
certain  towns,  of  imposing  duties  on  wine,  beer,  and  woollen  and  silken  stufik.  See  HUtoire 
G^Srale  det  Provuices-  Units,  i.  236.  That  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  were 
fh>m  an  early  time  Jealous  of  the  administration  of  public  money  appears  from  the 
following  passage  from  Meteranua :  ••  Status  Belgici,  Itallco  et  Galileo  gravati  bello, 
novennalem  exactionem  Begi  consentiunt:  harum  autem  pccuniarum  adnilnistra* 
tlonem  et  prsesidlorura  atque  turmarum  publice  merentium  satlsfactionem  suo  officio 
reservant:  qus  res  multis  sibi  id  arrogantibus  non  parum  displicult:  hinc  Regis 
subdltorumque  mutua  alienatio  et  ofiensio  ort:i,  cum  Regi  esset  persuasum,  hoc  modo 
HUflB  majestati  summopcre  derogari."— /iw<.  Bt/g.  Meter,  in  anno  1554, 
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quam  nobilium  mancipia  et  operariL  Simile  quiddam  fieri 
videmus  in  sylvis  casduis;  in  qiiibuB,  si  major  quam  par  est 
candicum  sive  arbomm  majorom  relinquator  nomemsy  non  re- 
nascetor  sylva  sincera  et  pura;  sed  major  pars  in  vepres  et 
dnmos  degenerabit.  Eodem  modo  in  nationibas^  nbi  nnme- 
rosior  justo  est  nobilitas,  erit  plebs  vilis  et  ignava;  atqne  eo 
demum  res  redibit^  ut  nee  centedmum  quodque  capat  sit  ad 
galeam  portandam  idonemn;  prsBsertim  si  peditatum  spectes, 
*qui  exeroitus  plemnque  est  robur  pnecipuum ;  nnde  succedet 
magna  population  vires  ezignsB.  Nusquam  gentium  hoc  quod 
dico  luculentiuB  comprobatum  est,  quam  exemplis  Anglim  et 
GalliflB;  quarum  AngUa,  quamvis  territorio  et  numero  inoo- 
larum  longe  inferior^  potiores  tamen  partes  fere  semper  in  bellis 
obtinuit;  banc  ipsam  ob  causam,  quod  apud  Anglos  coloni  et 
inferioris  ordinis  homines  militise  habiles  sint,  rustid  Gallic 
non  item.  Qua  in  re  mirabili  quadam  et  profunda  prudentia 
ezcogitatum  est  ab  Henrico  Septimo  Angliss  rege  (id  quod  in 
Vitas  ejus  Historia  fusius  tractavimus),  ut  praMEa  minora  atque 
domus  agricolationis  instituerentur^  qwB.  habeant  certum  eum- 
que  mediocrem  agri  modum  annexum,  qui  distrahi  non  poseit; 
eo  fine  ut  ad  victum  liberaliorem  sufficiat,  utque  agricultura 
ab  iis  exerceretur  qui  domini  fuerint  fundi^  aut  saltern  usu- 
fructuarii^  non  conductitii  aut  mercenarii.  Nam  ita  demum 
characterem  ilium,  quo  antiquam  Italiam  insignivit  yiigil[n8» 
merebitur  regio  aliqua; 

Terra  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  gleba.' 

Neque  prsBtereunda  est  ilia  pars  populi  (qu»  Angliae  fere  est 
peculiaris,  nee  alibi  (quod  scio)  in  usu,  nisi  forte  apud  Po- 
lonos),  famuli  scilicet  Nobilium.  Hujus  enim  generis  etiam  in- 
feriores,  quoad  peditatum,  agricolis  ipsis  minime  cedunt.  Qoaie 
certissimum  est,  quod  magnificentia  et  splendor  ille  hospitalism, 
atque  famulitia  et  veluti  satellitia  ampla,  qu»  in  more  sunt 
apud  Nobiles  et  Generosos  in  Anglia,  ad  potentiam  mUitarem 
apprime  conducant;  ubi  contra,  Nobilium  obscura  et  magis 
privata  et  in  se  reducta  vitas  ratio  copias  militares  minuit. 

4.  Danda  est  omnino  opera  ut  Arbor  ista  Monarchias,  qualis 
fuit  Nebuchadnezzaris^,  truncum  habeat  satis  amplum  et  it>- 
bustum  ad  ramos  suos  et  frondes  sustentandos ;  hoc  est,  ut 
numerus  indigenarum  ad  subditos  extraneos  cohibendos  satis 

'  Vii^.  ^o.  I.  631.  «  Daniel,  c  Iv. 
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superque  sufficiat.  Illi  igitur  status  ad  Imperii  Magnitudinem 
bene  comparati  sunt^  qui  Jus  Civitatis  lacile  et  libenter  largi- 
untur.  Vana  siquidem  fuerit  opinio,  posse  manipulum  homi- 
num,  utcunque  animis  et  consilio  excellant,  regiones  nimio  plus 
amplas  et  spatiosas  imperii  jugo  cohibere  et  franare.  Id  ad 
tempus  fortasse  facere  possint,  sed  diuturnitatem  h»c  res  non 
assequitur.  Spartani  parci  fuerunt  et  difficiles  in  cooptandis 
novis  civibus.  Unde,  donee  intra  parvos  limites  dominati  sunt, 
res  eorum  firms  fuerunt  et  stabiles ;  at  postquam  limites  suos 
coepissent  proferre,  et  latins  dominari  quam  ut  stirps  Sparta- 
norum  turbam  exterorum  imperio  commode  coercere  posset, 
potentia  eorum  subito  corruit.  Nulla  unquam  respubliea  sinus 
suos  ad  noTOs  cives  recipiendos  tam  profuse  laxavit,  quam  res- 
publiea Komana.  Itaque  par  erat  institute  tam  prudenti  for- 
tuna;  cum  in  imperium  toto  orbe  amplissimum  succreyerint. 
Moris  apud  eos  erat.  Jus  Civitatis  prompte  elargiri ;  idque  in 
supremo  gradu ;  hoc  est,  non  solum  Jus  Commercii,  Jus  Con- 
nubii,  Jus  Haereditatis ;  Terum  etiam  Jus  Suffragii,  et  Jus 
Petitionis  sive  Honorum ;  hocque  rursus  non  singulis  tantum 
personis,  sed  totis  familiis,  imo  civitatibus,  et  nonnunquam  in- 
tegris  nationibus,  communicarunt.  Hue  adde  consuetudinem 
deducendi  Colonias,  quibus  Komanaa  stirpes  in  solum  exterum 
transplantabantur.  QuaB  duo  instituta  si  simul  componas,  dices 
profecto  non  Komanos  se  difiudisse  super  universum  orbem; 
sed  contra  orbem  universum  se  difiudisse  super  Romanes ;  quas 
securissima  proferendi  imperii  est  ratio.  Subit  mirari  saepius 
imperium  Hispanorum,  quod  tam  paucis  indigenis  tot  regna  et 
provincias  amplexari  et  fraenare  possit.  At  certe  Hispaniae 
ipsae  pro  arboris  stemmate  satis  grandi  haberi  debent;  cum 
longe  ampliorem  contineant  regionum  tractum  quam  Romae  aut 
Spartae  sub  initiis  suis  contigerat  Porro,  quanquam  Jus  Ci- 
vitatis satis  pafce  soleant  Hispani  impertire,  quod  proximum 
tamen  est  faciunt;  quippe  qui  cujuscunque  nationis  homines 
ad  militiam  suam  ordinariam  promiscue  admittant.  Quin- 
etiam  summum  belli  imperium- hand  raro  ad  duces  natione  non 
Hispanos  deferunt.'  Attamen  et  illam  ipsam  videntur  non 
ita  pridem  indigenarum  paucitatem  sensisse,  eique  succurrere 

*  E.  g.  Bourbon,  FroBper  Colonna,  Pescara,  Egmont,  Castaldo,  Parma,  Piocolomini, 
Spinola.  Of  these,  however,  one  or  two  might  almost  be  called  Spaniards ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  tliat  the  dominions  both  of  Charles  V.  and  of  his  successors  extended 
1)eyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
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cnjniBse;  ot  ex  PragmatiGa  Sanctioned  hoc  anno  promulgata, 
oemere  est.' 

5.  Certiflaimnm  est  Artes  Mechanicas  Sedentarias,  qiue  non 
sub  dio  sed  sub  tecto  exercentor,  atque  Manufkctnias  Ddicatas 
(qu«  digitom  potius  quam  bracbimn  requirunt),  sua  natnia 
militanbus  animis  esse  contrams.     In  imiversum^  popoli  belli- 

*  In  1618,  the  Cortes,  among  otber  projects  of  refomutiony  petitioned  the  king  not 
to  gnnt  uiy  Uoenoes  for  monastic  foondations. 

The  ezcessiTe  maltlpUcation  of  religious  houses  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
government  long  before;  and  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  were  taken  on 
the  sul^t,  in  1603,  but  nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done.  Subsequently 
lioweyer  to  the  representation  of  the  Cortes,  the  state  of  the  kingdoms  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  was  nfe rred  by  the  king  to  the  council  of  Castile ;  and  tbetr  report,  whirb 
is  given  at  fUll  length  in  0aviU*s  Uft  of  Pkiiip  M«  Third  (see  chapu  86.),  b  known  as  the 
GroM  Comsmlta  de  1619.  The  distress  and  depopulation  of  the  parts  of  Spain  to  which  it 
refers  are  stated  In  very  strong  language,  the  causes  assigned  being  mainly  excessive  and 
oppressive  taxation,  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  the  non-residence  of  the  rich  on  their 
estates.  To  relieve  the  revenue,  the  revocation  of  royal  grants,  when  any  fidr  reason 
eould  be  ibond  for  doing  so.  Is  recommended.  Sumptuary  laws  are  also  pstiposed,  and 
some  regulations  tending  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  dass.  The  king  is  also 
advised  to  be  cautious  in  granting  licenses  to  religious  houses.  Ortlx  states  expressly^ 
that  no  measures  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  cooncil  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third ;  a  statement  which  seems  to  be  ftilly  confirmed  by  the 
silence  of  so  copious  and  seemingly  so  painstaking  an  annalist  as  Oonsaks  Davila. 
The  assertion  to  be  found  hi  some  French  and  EogUsh  books,  that  the  king  made  a 
decree  in  virtue  of  which  those  who  introduced  agricultural  improvements  on  their 
estates  were  ennohled,  is  in  itself  exceedingly  improbable^  and  has  peibaps  no  other 
foundation  than  the  imagination  of  some  French  econcMnist  who  may  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  circumstance  that  In  the  Cortes  of  1618  something  was  done  with  respect 
to  proob  of  nobility.  I  speak  however  without  having  seen  Navarrete*s  Camaavadom 
deOa  JfoMor^uia.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Fourth  a  royal  decree  or 
PragmAtica  was  published  which  attempted  to  carry  out  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  council,  and  which  gave  certain  privileges  to  persons  who  married,  and  furtlier 
immunities  to  those  who  had  six  children.  For  some  account  of  its  provisions,  see 
Cespedes*  Hittory  of  ike  Jirtt  Six  Tean  of  I^iUp  the  Fourth  (published  at  Lisbon  in 
1631,  and  reprinted  In  Spain  in  1634),  book  3.  cc.  17,  18.  Cespedes  does  not  pre- 
cisely fix  the  date  of  the  decree,  but  it  was  plainly  issued  some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1622,  and  is  no  doubt  that  to  which  Bacon  refers.  The  date  assigned  by  Desormeanx, 
namely  the  1 0th  of  February  1624,  is  manifestly  wrong;  the  sumptuary  part  of  the 
enactment  was  suspended  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  in  1623.  See 
Mead*^  Letters  to  Stutevffle,  In  EUis's  Letten, 

It  is  a  historical  commonplace  to  assert  that  the  depopulation  of  Spain  was  caused 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  but  this  alone  could  not  have  produced  so  permanent 
an  effect.  The  energies  of  the  country  were  exhausted  by  efbessive  and  unequal 
taxation  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  religions  houses,  especially  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Mendicant  Orders,  aggravated  the  evil.  .  Ranke  has  justly  remarked  that 
Spabi  must  always  have  been  a  thinly  peopled  country ;  and  he  might  have  added,  a 
country  in  which  there  seems  always  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  become  depopulated. 
Thus  in  a  passage  of  the  Sieie  POrtidaa^  quoted  in  the  Gran  Comsulia,  it  is  said  to  be 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  king  to  see  that  the  population  of  places  does  not  fell  oft  Even 
the  word  deqjMado  suggests  a  different  idea  flrom  that  which  b  expressed  by  weald  or 
wilderness.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  dooht  titat  the 
population  of  Spain  is  much  greater  now  than  It  was  in  the  1 6th  century,  although  for 
a  considerable  time  there  must  have  been  a  decrease.  Cassmany,  in  an  Interesting  essay 
on  the  sul^ect,  has  shown  how  much  exaggeration  there  Is  in  the  statements  made  by 
Spanish  writers  of  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries,  as  to  the  population  and  manufecturlng 
Industry  of  the  country  in  earlier  times.  According  to  him  the  population  reached  its 
minimum  about  1 700, 
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coei  feriari  gaudent;  et  pcricula  quam  labores  minus  exhorrent. 
Atque  in  hoc  ingenio  suo  non  sunt  admodum  reprimendi,  si 
animos  ipsorum  in  yigore  conseryare  cordi  nobis  sit.  Magno 
itaque  adjumento  SparUB,  Athenis,  BomaB,  aliisque  antiquis 
rebuspubUcis  fnit,  quod  habuerint  non  Ingenuos,  sed  Servos 
plenmque,  quorum  laboribus  istiusmodi  opificia  ezpediebantur. 
Verum  mancipiorum  usus,  post  legem  Christianam  receptam, 
maxima  ex  parte  abiit  in  desuetudinem,  Huic  yero  rei  proxi- 
mum  est^  ut  artes  istsB  alienigenis  tantum  permittantur,  qui 
propterea  alliciendi  aut  saltern  facile  recipiendi  sunt.  Native* 
rum  autem  plebs  ex  tribus  generibus  hominum  constare  debet ; 
nempe  ex  agricolis,  famulis  ingenuis>  et  artificibus  quorum 
opera  robur  et  lacertos  viriles  postulant;  cujusmodi  sunt  fabri 
ferrariij  lapidarii>  lignarii,  et  similes;  non  annumerando  mi* 
litiam  descriptam. 

6.  Ante  omnia  ad  Imperii  Magnitudinem  confert,  ut  gens 
aliqua  armorum  studium  profiteatur,  tanquam  decus  suum,  et 
institutum  vit»  primarium,  et  in  pradcipuo  honore  habitum. 
Quse  enim  a  nobis  adhuc  dicta  sunt,  ad  habilitates  tantum  erga 
arma  spectant ;  quorsum  autem  habilitas,  si  non  rei  ipsi  incum- 
bitur,  ut  producatur  in  actum?  Bomulus  (ut  narrant,  aut 
fingunt)  postquam  e  vivis  excesserat  illud  civibus  suis  legavit, 
ut  ante  omnia  rem  militarem  colerent,  unde  in  caput  orbis 
terrarum  urbs  eorum  insurgeret.^  Imperii  Spartani  fabrica 
universa  (non  nimis  prudenter  quidem,  sed  diligenter  tamen) 
ad  ilium  finem  et  scopum  composita  est  et  constructa,  ut  civea 
sui  belligeratores  essent.  Persarum  et  Macedonum  idem  erat 
institutum,  sed  non  tam  constans  aut  diuturnum.  Britanni, 
Gralli,  Germani,  Gothi,  Saxones,  Normanni,  et  nonnulli  alii, 
etiam  ad  tempus  armis  se  prsecipue  dediderunt.  Turc®  idem 
institutum^  lege  sua  baud  paululum  extimulati,  hodie  retinent, 
sed  magna  cum  militiae  suae  (ut  nunc  est)  decUnatione.  In 
Europa  Christiana,  gens  quae  illud  adhuc  retinet  et  profitetur 
soli  sunt  Hispani.  Verum  res  est  tam  liquida  et  manifesta, 
unumquemque  in  eo  proficere  maxime  in  quo  plurimum  impen- 
dit  studii,  ut  verbis  non  indigeat.  Satis  sit  innuisse,  desperan- 
dum  omnino  alicui  nationi  esse,  quas  non  ex  professo  arma  et 
militiam  colat  iisque  praecipue  studeat  et  incumbat,  sibi  vcluti 
ultro  obventuram  insignem  aliquam  Imperii  Magnitudinem; 
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contra  autem^  certissiinum  esse  temporis  oracolum^  nadones 
iUas  qiUB  in  armonini  profesaione  et  studiis  diutius  peimanse- 
rint  (id  quod  Komani  TurcaBque  potissimnm  fecere),  miros  in 
Imperio  Amplificando  facere  progressus.  Quin  et  ill®  qa» 
beUica  gloria  per  unius  tantmnmodo  sseculi  spatimn  floraerey 
inde  tamen  nnico  illo  Bsecnlo  earn  Imperii  Amplitudinem  asse- 
cnttB  sunt,  quam  longo  post  tempore,  etiam  remissa  ilia  armo- 
rom  disciplinay  retinuerunt. 

7.  Prscepto  pnecedenti  alBne  est,  nt  status  quis  utatur  eju»- 
modi  Legibus  et  Consnetudinibus,  que  justas  illi  causas  aot 
saltern  pnetextus  anna  capessendi  tanquam  in  pnunpta  mi- 
nistrent  Etenim  ea  est  insita  animis  hominum  justitie  appre- 
hensio,  nt  bellum  (quod  tot  sequuntur  caLunitates)  nisi  gravem 
ob  causam,  saltem  spedosam,  inferre  abstineant.  Turcis  praesto 
est  semper,  et  ad  nutum,  beUi  causa ;  propagatio  scilicet  leps 
et  secttB  suae.  Bomani,  quanquam  pro  magno  decore  imperato- 
ribns  apud  eoe  fherit  si  Fines  Imperii  ipsorum  protulissent^ 
tamen  ob  banc  solam  causam,  ut  fines  proferrcntur,  nnnquam 
bella  susceperunt.  Aspiranti  igitur  ad  imperium  nationi  illad 
in  more  sit,  ut  sensum  habeat  vividum  et  acrem  injoruB  alicujus 
Tel  subditis  suis  limitaneis  yel  mercatoribus  Tel  poblicis  mi- 
nistris  Ulatse ;  neque  a  prima  proTOcatione  diutius  torpeat  aut 
tardet.  Item,  prompta  sit  Bt  akcris  ad  auxilia  mittenda  sociia 
suis  et  foederatis ;  id  quod  perpetuum  erat  apud  Somanos ;  adeo 
ut  A  forte  in  populum  foederatum,  cui  etiam  cum  aliis  fcedus 
defenriTum  intercederet,  hostilis  impressio  iacta  esset,  atque 
ille  a  plurimis  suppetias  peteret,  Romani  omnium  primi  semper 
adessent,  beneficii  decus  nemini  pneripiendum  relinquentes. 
Quod  Tero  attinet  ad  bella  antiquis  temporibus  propter  statuum 
conformitatem  quandam,  aut  correspondentiam  tacitam,  gesta, 
non  Tideo  in  quo  jure  ilia  fundata  sint.  Talia  fiierunt  bella 
quse  a  Somanis  suscepta  erant  ad  Grseciam  in  libertatem  Tindi- 
candam ;  talia  a  Laced»moniis  et  Atheniensibus  ad  constitnen- 
das  aut  eTertendas  democratias  et  oligarchias ;  talia  quandoque 
iUata  sunt  a  rebuspublicis  aut  principibus,  sub  prsetextu  subdi- 
tos  alienos  protegendi  et  a  tyrannide  liberandi.  Ad  rem  pne- 
sentem  sufficiat,  ut  illud  decematur;  non  esse  ezpectandum 
statui  alicui  Imperii  Amplitudinem,  nisi  ad  quamTis  occaaionem 
justam  se  armandi  protinus  expergiscatur. 

8.  Nullum  omnino  corpus,  siTe  sit  illud  naturale  Ave  politi- 
cum,  absque  exercitatione  sanitatem  suam  tueri  queat.     Begno 
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autem  ant  reipublicas,  justum  atque  honorificum  bellum  loco 
salubris  exercitationis  est  Bellum  civile  profecto  instar  calorie 
febrilis  est ;  at  bellum  externum  instar  caloris  ex  motu^  qui  vale* 
tadini  inprimis  conducit.  Ex  pace  enim  deside  atque  torpente, 
et  emolliuntur  animi  et  corrumpuntur  mores.  Sed  utcunque  res 
se  habeat,  quatenus  ad  alicujus  status  fcelicitatem,  Magnitudinis 
proculdubio  interest  ut  quasi  semper  in  armis  sit,  Atque  ex- 
ercitus  veteranus  perpetuo  tanquam  sub  vexillis  habitus,  etsi  res 
sit  magni  proculdubio  sumptus  et  impensas,  attamen  ejusmodi 
est  ut  statui  alicui  quasi  arbitrium  rerum  inter  vicinos,  aut 
saltern  plurimum  existimationis  ad  omnia  conferat.  Id  quod 
insigniter  cemere  est  in  Hispanis,  qui  jam  per  annos  centum  et 
viginti  exercitum  yeteranum  ad  aliquas  partes,  licet  non  semper 
ad  easdem,  aluerunt.^ 

d.  Maris  Dominium  monarchi®  qussdam  epitome  est.  Ci-^ 
cero,  de  Pompeii  contra  Csesarem  apparatu  scribens  ad  Atti- 
cum :  Consilium  (inquit)  Pompeii plane^  Themistocleum  est;  putat 
enim^  qui  mari  potitur,  eum  rerum  potiri.^  Atque  Cassarem 
Pompeius  proculdubio  delassasset  et  attrivisset,  nisi  inani  fiducia 
inflatus  ab  illo  incoepto  destitisset.  Praslia  navalia  quanti  fue* 
rint  momenti,  ex  multis  exemplis  patet.  Pugna  ad  Actium 
orbis  imperium  determinavit.  Pugna  ad  Insulas  Cursolares 
circulum  in  naribus  TurceB  posuit^'  Multoties  certe  evenit,  ut 
victorisB  navales  finem  summ»  belli  attulerint ;  sed  hoc  factum 
est,  cum  aleea  hujusmodi  prseliorum  totius  belli  fortuna  com- 
missa  est  Illud  minime  dubium,  quod  qui  maris  potitur  domi- 
nie in  magna  libertate  agit,  et  tantum  quantum  velit  de  hello 
Bumere  potest ;  ubi  contra,  qui  terrestribus  copiis  est  superior, 
nihilominus  plurimis  angustiis  conflictatur.  At  hodie,  atque 
apud  nos  Europseos,  si  unquam  aut  uspiam,  potentia  navalis 
(quae  quidem  huic  regno  Britanniso  in  dotem  cessit)  summi  ad 
rerum  fastigia  momenti  est ;  tum  quia  pleraque  Europae  regna 
mediterranea  simpliciter  non  sunt,  sed  maxima  ex  parte  mari 
cincta;  tum  etiam  quia  utriusque  Indias  thesauri  et  opes  impe- 
no  maris  veluti  accessorium  quiddam  existimt 

*  CommenciDg,  that  Is,  with  the  wan  in  Italy  which  arose  oat  of  the  invasion  of 
that  country  by  Charles  VIII. 

'  Cicero,  £p.  ad  Att  x.  8. 

'  The  Insuls  Cursolares  or  Kursolarl  islands  are  the  ancient  Echinades.  The 
naval  engagement  generally,  though  perhaps  incorrectly,  called  the  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
took  place  off  these  islands  in  1571.  The  Turkish  Beet  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cervantes  lost  his  hand. 

VOL.  I.  3  F  r^         T 
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10.  Bells  modema  yeluti  in  tenebris  geeta  censeri  possnnt, 
pne  gloria  et  decore  yaiio  qum  in  homines  militares  priscis 
temporibns  a  rebus  belliciB  rerilire  solebant  Habemos  hodie, 
fortasse  ad  animos  iaciendos,  Ordines  qnoedam  honorificos  mili- 
tim;  qui  tamen  jam  facta  sunt  et  armis  et  togas  communes. 
Etiam  in  Scutis  CSentilitiis  Stenmiata  nonnuUa  habemus ;  insu- 
per,  Hospitia  qu»dam  Publica  militibus  emeritis  et  mutilans 
destinata,  et  hujusmodi.  Yerom  apud  yeteres,  in  locis  ubi 
yictonBd  partae  sunt  extructa  Trophflea ;  Laudationes  Funebres, 
et  Monumenta  Magnifica  occumbentium  in  bello;  Coronae 
Ciyicse,  Militares,  ringulis  concessse ;  nomen  ipsum  Imperatoris, 
quod  poetea  r^es  maximi  a  belli  ducibus  mutuati  sunt ;  rede- 
untium  ducum,  bellis  prospere  confectis,  celebres  Triumphi ; 
Donatiya  atque  Largiliones  ingentes  in  milites  sub  exercituum 
dimissionem;  hsec  (inquam)  tot  et  tanta  fuerunt,  et  tarn  insigni 
splendore  coruscantia,  ut  pectoribus  mortalium  etiam  maxime 
eonglaciatas  igniculos  subdere,  eaque  ad  bellum  inflammare  po- 
tuerint.  Ante  omnia  yero,  mos  ille  Triomphandi  apud  Komanos 
non  res  erat  ex  pompa,  aut  spectaculum  quoddam  inane,  sed 
inter  prudentissima  plane  nobilissimaque  institnta  numerandus ; 
utpote,  qui  in  se  base  tria  haberet ;  Ducum  Decus  et  Qloriam ; 
^rarii  ex  spoliis  Liooupletationem ;  et  Donativa  Militum. 
Yerum  honor  Triumphi  fortasse  monarchiis  non  competit 
praeterquam  in  personis  regis  ipsius  aut  filiorum  regis;  quod 
etiam  temporibus  Tmperatorum  Romao  obtinuit;  qui  honorem 
ipsum  triumphi  sibi  et  filiis  suis,  de  bellis  quae  prassentes  ipsi 
confeoerant,  tanquam  peculiarem  reservarunt;  Yestimentsi 
autem  solummodo  et  Insignia  Triumphalia  aliis  ducibus  in- 
dulserunt. 

Yerum,  ut  sermones  hos  claudamus,  nemo  est  (ut  testatur 
Sacra  Scriptura),  qui  soUicite  eogitando  potest  appanere  ad  sta- 
turam  suam  ctibitum  unum  ';  in  pusillo  scilicet  corporis  humani 
modulo;  caeterum  in  magna  regnorum  et  rerumpublicanun 
fabrica  imperium  amplificare  et  fines  proferre,  reges  penes  et 
dominantes  est.  Nam  prudenter  introducendo  leges,  instituta, 
et  consuetudines,  quales  jam  proposuimus,  et  alias  his  similes, 
posteris  et  saeculis  Aituris  magnitudinis  sementem  iecerint. 
Yerum  ista  consilia  apud  principes  raro  tractantur,  sed  res  for- 
tunae  plerunque  committitur. 

'  8.  Matthew,  vL  27.     &  Lnke,  riL  25. 
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Atque  haBC  habuimiifi,  quse  de  Proferendis  Imperii  Finibus  in 
preesentia  occumint.  Yerum  quorsum  ista  commentatio ;  cum 
Monarchia  Romana  futura  sit  inter  mimdanas  (nt  creditur) 
ultima  ?  Nisi  quod  nobis^  instituto  nostro  fidis  neque  uspiam 
de  via  declinantibus^  (quandoquidem  Ajnplificatio  Imperii  fiierit 
inter  Officia  tria  Politices  tertium)  iUud  omnino  prstermittere 
non  licuerit  Kestat  jam  Desideratum  alterum,  ex  iis  quad 
posuimus  duobus;  nimirum^  de  Justitia  Universali,  sive  de 
Fontibus  Juris. 

Qui  de  Legibus  scripBerunt,  omnes  yel  tanquam  Philosophi 
vel  tanquam  Jurisconsulti  argumentum  iUud  tractaverunt. 
Atque  Philosopbi  proponunt  multa  dictu  pulchra,  sed  ab  usu 
remota.  Jurisconsulti  autem,  sue  quisque  patriae  legum,  vel 
etiam  Romanamm  aut  Pontificiarum,  placitis  obnoxii  et  ad- 
dicti^  judicio  sincere  non  utuntur ;  se^  tanquam  e  vinculis  ser- 
mocinantur.  Certe  cognitio  ista  ad  viros  civiles  proprie  spectat; 
qui  optime  norunt  quid  ferat  societas  humana^  quid  salus 
populi^  quid  sequitas  naturalise  quid  gentium  mores,  quid  re- 
rumpublicarum  formao  diversaB;  ideoque  possint  de  Legibus, 
ex  principiis  et  praeceptis  tam  aequitatis  naturalis  quam  poli- 
tices, decemere.  Quamobrem  id  nunc  agatur,  ut  Fontes 
Justitiae  et  Utilitatis  Publicaa  petantur,  et  in  singulis  Juris 
partibus  Character  quidam  et  Idea  Justi  exhibeatur,  ad  quam 
particularium  regnorum  et  rerumpubUcarum  leges  probare, 
atque  inde  emendationem  moliri,  quisque  cui  hoc  cordi  erit 
et  curaB  possit.  Hujus  igitur  rei,  more  nostro,  Exemplum  in 
uno  titulo  proponemus. 

JExemplum  Tractatus  de  Justitia  Universali,  sive  de  Fontibus 
Juris,  in  uno  titulo,  per  Aphorismos, 

PROCEMIUM. 

APHOBISMUS    L 

In  Societate  Civili,  aut  Lex  aut  Vis  valet  Est  autem  et  vis 
quaddam  legem  simulans,  et  lex  nonnulla  magis  vim  sapiens 
quam  aequitatem  juris.  Triplex  est  igitur  I^justitiae  Fons; 
Via  mera ;  lUaqueatio  malitiosa  pnetextu  Legis ;  et  Acerbitas 
ipsius  Legis. 

APHORISMUS   2. 

Firmamentum  Juris  Privati  tale  est.  Qui  injuriam  facit,  re 
utilitatem  aut  yoluptatem  capit,  exemplo  periculum.    Casteri 
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utilitatis  aut  yoluptatis  illiiis  participes  non  gont,  eed  exemplum 
ad  se  pertinere  putant.  Itaque  facile  coeunt  in  conaensiim,  ut 
caveatur  sibi  per  Leges ;  ne  injuria  per  vices  ad  singolos  red- 
eant.  Qaod  A  ex  ratione  tempomm  et  commumone  culpsB  id 
eveniat,  at  pluribus  et  potentioribus  per  legem  aliquam  peri- 
culum  creetar  quam  caveator,  factio  solvit  l^em;  quod  et 
sepe  fit.^ 

APHOKISMUS   3. 

At  Jos  Privatum  sub  tutela  Juris  Publici  latet  Licx  enim 
cavet  civibus,  magistratus  legibus.  Magistratuum  autem  au- 
thoritas  pendet  ex  majestate  imperii,  et  fabrica  politic,  et 
l^ibus  fdndamentalibtts.  Quare,  si  ex  ilia  parte  samtas  fuerit 
et  recta  oonstitutio,  l^es  erunt  in  bono  usu ;  sin  minus,  parinn 
in  iis  praesidii  erit. 


'  The  doctrine  of  thb  aphorism  resembles  ihat  of  Hobbes,  Inasmncli  as  there  Is  no 
ncognitioD  of  the  principle  that  monl  Ideas  lie  at  the  root  of  dTfl  rigbta.  All  the 
eridence  of  which  the  nature  of  the  sabject  admits  tends  to  sboir  that  society  has 
always  been  held  together,  not  by  fear,  but  by  notions  more  or  less  perfectly  developed 
of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong)  and  to  assert  that  In  the  abaeoce  of  any 
such  notions  selfish  fear  could  serve  as  the  <*  flrmamentum  jaris  prlvati,**  Is  at  best 
to  assert  that  which  never  has  been  proved  and  never  can  be. 

Of  course  It  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  fear  is  the  principle  by  means  of  which  the 
morsl  force  of  society  becomes  efficient  in  the  repression  of  crime. 

[That  a  notion  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in  general  Ues  at  tlie 
bottom  of  all  our  notions  of  individual  rights  and  wrongs ;  that  when  we  think  of  one 
man  as  doing  an  injury  to  another,  we  think  of  him  as  doing  something  not  only  in 
its  effect  hurtful,  but  in  its  nature  unjust ;  I  do  not  think  Bacon  would  -have  denied. 
That  In  the  absence  of  any  such  notion  the  Interest  which  all  men  have  in  protection 
flpom  iiuury  would  lead  them  to  concur  in  the  measures  necessary  to  secore  protec- 
tion to  each,  he  would  pot,  I  think,  have  affirmed.  But  such  questions  did  not  enter 
into  the  practical  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  which  was  this :  Given  oar 
common  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  jtu  and  vywria,  with  all  their  constituent  ele- 
ments,  what  is  the  principle  by  which  they  are  made  to  bear  upon  the  protection  of 
individuals  ?-  To  this  he  answers :  It  is  the  interest  which  each  individual  has  in  being 
himself  protected.  That  the  penonal  interest  would  be  insufficient  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  **  moral  idea  "  to  stimnlate  and  support  it,  is  probably  true ;  for  we  see 
that  actions  the  most  dangerous  to  sodety.  If  committed  by  madmen,  and  therefore 
not  objects  of  moral  disapprobation,  are  exempted  fhmi  punishment ;  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  requiring  only  that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  them, 
and  the  sense  of  Justice  refusing  to  sanction  any  fUrther  severity.  Bat  that  the 
**  moral  Idea,*'  unassisted  by  the  sense  of  personal  interest,  could  be  still  leas  relied  opoa 
as  a  «*  flrmamentum  privatl  juris,**  seems  to  me  still  more  certain ;  for  we  see  that  the 
penalties  exacted  or  denounced  by  the  laws,  though  proportioned  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy to  the  danger  of  the  offence,  bear  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  moral  dIsapprofaatSan 
of  which  it  is  the  oluect  Actions  which  are  morally  wrong  in  the  highest  degree,  if 
they  be  such  as  every  man  may  protect  himself  against,  are  not  punished  at  aB. 
Actions  which  the  moral  sense  scarcely  condemns,  if  such  that  the  general  pcrmissioii 
of  them  would  entail  a  general  insecurity  of  property,  are  punished  with  great  severity. 
And  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  to  make  an  action  seem  a  fit  object  of  pontshment, 
there  must  be  tomething  morally  offensive  in  it,  but  that  the  nature  and  amount  of 
punishment  varies  according  to  the  interest  of  sodety  in  preventing  it,  and  the  diff- 
culty  ot  efTecting  that  end.  Men  are  not  content  with  less  severity  than  they  think 
necessary  for  their  protection,  nor  do  they  feel  justified  In  using  more.—/.  SJ] 
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APHOBISMUS   4. 

Neque  tamen  Jos  Publicum  ad  hoc  tantum  spectat^  ut  ad- 
datur  tanquam  custos  Juri  Privato,  ne  iUnd  violetur^  atque  ut 
cessent  injuriss ;  sed  extenditur  etiam  ad  religionem  et  arma 
et  diflciplinam  et  omamenta  et  opes,  denique  ad  omnia  circa 
Bene  Esse  civitatis. 

APHOBISMUS   5. 

Finis  enim  et  scopus  quem  leges  intueri^  atque  ad  quern 
jussiones  et  sanctiones  suas  dirigere  debent^  non  alius  est  quam 
ut  cives  foeliciter  degant.  Id  fiet^  si  pietate  et  religione  recte 
instituti;  moribus  honesti;  armis  adversus  hostes  externos 
tuti;  legum  auxilio  adversus  seditiones  et  privatas  injurias 
muniti ;  imperio  et  magistratibus  obsequentes ;  copiis  et  opibus 
locupletes  et  florentes  fuerint.  Harum  autem  rerum  instru- 
menta  et  nervi  sunt  leges. 

APHOBISMUS   6. 

Atque  hunc  finem  optinue  leges  assequuntur,  plurimss  vero 
ipsarum  aberrant.  ZiCges  enim  mirum  in  modum,  et  maximo 
interrallo^  inter  se  differunt;  ut  alias  excellant;  ali»  medio- 
criter  se  habeant ;  alias  prorsus  vitiosas  sint.  Dictabimus  igitur^ 
pro  judicii  nostri  modulo  y  quasdam  tanquam  Legum  Leges,  ex 
quibus  informatio  peti  possit^  quid  in  singulis  legibus  bene 
aut  perperam  positum  aut  constitutum  sit. 
APHOBISMUS    7. 

Antequam  vero  ad  corpus  ipsum  legum  particularium  deve- 
uiamus,  perstringemus  paucis  virtutes  et  dignitates  legum  in 
genere.  Lex  bona  censeri  possit,  quas  sit  iniimatione  certa ; 
2}r(Bcepto  justa ;  executione  commoda  ;  cum  forma  polituB  congrua; 
ct  generans  virtutem  in  subditis. 

TITULUS  L 
De  Prima  Dignitate  Legum,  ut  sint  Certa. 

APHOBISMUS   8. 

Legis  tantum  interest  ut  certa  sit,  ut  absque  hoc  nee  justa 
esse  possit.  Si  enim  incertam  vocem  det  tuba,  quis  se  parabit  ad 
helium  f '  Similiter,  si  incertam  vocem  det  lex,  quis  se  parabit 
ad  parendum?  Ut  moneat  igitur  oportet,  priusquam  feriat. 
'Etiam  illud  recte  positum  est ;  optimam  esse  legem,  qucR  minimum 
relinquit  arbitrio  judicis^ :  id  quod  certitudo  ejus  praestat 

»  1  Corinth,  xiv.  8.  '  Arist.  RheL  «.  1. 
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▲PHOBISMUS   9. 

Duplex  legum  Incertitudo:  altera,  ubi  lex  nulla  pne* 
flcribitur ;  alte^^  ubi  ambigua  et  obscuia.  Itaque  de  Casibus 
Omissis  a  l^e  primo  dicendum  est;  ut  in  his  etiani  inveniatur 
aliqua  nonna  Certitudinis. 

De  Coiibus  Omiuis  a  Lege. 
APHOBISMUS    10. 

Angufitia  pradentis  humans  casus  omnes  quos  tempus  re- 
pent non  potest  capere.  Non  raro  itaque  se  ostendunt  casus 
omissi  et  novi.  In  hujusmodi  casibus  triplex  adhibetur  reme* 
dium,  sive  supplementum ;  vel  per  processum  ad  sinuUa ;  vel 
per  utum  exemplarum,  licet  in  legem  non  eaaluerint;  vel  per 
jurisdictianes  qtuB  statuunt  ex  arbitrio  bani  viri  et  secundum 
discretionem  sanam;  sive  illse  Curiae  fnerint  Pnetorise  sire 
Censori». 

De  Processu  ad  Similia,  et  ExtensionHnts  Legum. 

APHOBISMUS    11. 

In  Casibus  Omissis  deducenda  est  norma  legis  a  simiUbus  ; 
sed  caute,  et  cum  judicio.  Circa  quod  servands  sunt  r^obe 
sequentes.  Ratio  prolifica^  Consuetude  sterilis  esto,  nee  generet 
casus.  Itaque  quod  contra  rationem  juris  receptum  est,  yel 
etiam  ubi  ratio  ejus  est  obscura,  non  trahendum  est  ad  conae- 
quentlam.' 

APHOBISMUS    12. 

Bonum  publicum  insigne  rapit  ad  se  casus  omissos.  Quam- 
obrem  quando  lex  aliqua  reipublicae  commoda  notabiliter  et 
majorem  in  modum  intuetur  et  procurat,  Interpretatio  ejus 
extensiya  esto  et  amplians. 

APHOBISMUS   13. 

Durum  est  torquere  leges,  ad  hoc  ut  torqueant  homines. 
Non  placet  igitur  extendi  leges  poenales,  multo  minus  capitales, 
ad  delicta  nova.  Quod  si  crimen  yetus  fuerit  et  legibns  notum ; 
sed  prosecutio  ejus  incidat  in  casum  noyum,  a  legibns  non  pro- 
visum ;  omnino  recedatur  a  placitb  juris  potius  quam  delicta 
maneant  impunita. 

*  **  Quod  contra  rationem  juris  receptum  est,  non  est  producendom  ad  coose- 
quentla.*'— Pom/im,  J9.  141.,  Ff.  De  Div.  Reg.  Jur.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  al- 
though the  phrase  "  ad  consequentias  '*  is  used  as  well  as  *'  ad  consequentia,**  ytt 
rhfre  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  "  ad  consequentlam.** 
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4PH0BI8MUS  14. 
In  statutis  quae  Jus  Commune  (praesertim  circa  ea  quae  fre« 
quenter  incidunt,  et  diu  coaluerunt)  plane  abrogant^  non  placet 
procedi  per  similitudinem  ad  casus  omissos.  Quando  enim  res- 
publica  tota  lege  diu  caruerit^  idque  in  casibus  expressis^parum 
periculi  est  si  casus  omissi  expectent  remedium  a  statute  novo. 

APHORISMU8  15. 
Statuta  quae  manifesto  Temporis  Leges  fiiere  atque  ex  occa- 
sionibus  reipublicas  tunc  invalescentibus  natae^  mutata  ratione 
temporum^  satis  habent  si  se  in  propriis  casibus  sustinere 
possint;  praeposterum  autem  esset^  si  ad  casus  omissos  ullo 
modo  traherentur. 

APHORISMUS    16. 

Consequentiae  non  est  consequentia ;  sed  sisti  debet  extensio 
intra  casus  proximos.  Alioqui  labetur  paulatim  ad  dissimilia; 
et  magis  yalebunt   acumina  ingeniorum^   quam  authoritates 

legum. 

APHORISMUS  17. 
In  legibus  et  statutis  breyioris  stili^  extensio  facienda  est 
liberius.  At  in  illis  quae  sunt  enumerativa  casuum  particu- 
larium,  cautius.  Nam  ut  exceptio  firmat  vim  legis  in  casibus 
non  exceptis,  ita  enumeratio  infirmat  earn  in  casibus  non  enu- 
meratis. 

APHORISMUS    18. 

Statutum  Explanatorium  claudit  rivos  statuti  prions,  nee 
recipitur  postea  extensio  in  alterutro  statuto.  Neque  enim  fa- 
cienda est  super-extensio  a  judice,  ubi  semel  ccspit  fieri  extensio 
a  lege. 

APHORISMUS    19. 

Solennitas  Verborum  et  Actorum  non  recipit  extensionem 
ad  similia.  Perdit  enim  naturam  solennis,  quod  transit  a  more 
ad  arbitrium;   et  introductio  novorum  corrumpit  majestatem 

veterum. 

APHORISMUS  20. 
Proclivis  est  extensio  legis  ad  casus  post-natos ;  qui  in  rerum 
natura  non  fuerunt  tempore  legi^  latae.     Ubi  enim  casus  ex- 
primi  non  poterat,  quia  tunc  nullus  erat,  casus  omissus  habetur 
pro  expresso,  si  similis  fuerit  ratio. 

Atque  de  Extensionibus  Legum  in  Casibus  Omissis  haeo 
dicta  sint:  nunc  de  usu  Exemplorum  dicendum. 

3f  4 
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De  ExempUs,  et  usu  earum^ 

APHOBISMU8   21. 

De  Exemplia  jam  dicendum  est,  ex  quibus  Jus  haarienJiini 
sit,  ubi  Lex  deficit.  Atque  de  Consuetudine,  qus  L^is  spedes 
est,  deque  Exemplis  quas  per  frequentem  usum  in  oonsuetu- 
dinem  transierunt,  tanquam  L^em  Tacitam,  suo  loco  dicemua. 
Nunc  autem  de  exemplis  loquimur  qu»  raro  et  sparsim  inter- 
▼eniunty  nee  in  legis  vim  eoaluerunt;  quando  et  qua  cautione 
norma  Juris  ab  ipsis  petenda  sit,  cum  Lex  deficiat 
APHOBISMUS  22. 

Exempla  a  temporibus  bonis  et  moderatis  petenda  sunt ;  non 
tyrannidsy  aut  factiosisy  aut  dissolutis.     Hujusmodi  exempla 
temporis  partus  spurii  sunt,  et  magis  nocent  quam  docent. 
APHOBISMUS  23. 

In  exemplis,  recentiora  habenda  sunt  pro  tutioribns.  Quod 
enim  paulo  ante  factum  est,  unde  nullum  sit  secutum  incom- 
modum,  quidni  iterum  repetatur  ?  Sed  tamen  minus  liabent 
autlioritatis  recentia ;  et  si  forte  res  in  melius  restitui  opos  sit, 
reoentia  exempla  magis  sadculum  suum  sapiunt  quam.  rectam 
rationem. 

APHOBISMUS   24. 

At  vetnstiora  exempla  caute,  et  cum  delectu,  redpiendsL 
Decursus  siquidem  setatis  multa  mutat;  ut  quod  tempore 
videatur  antiquum,  id  perturbatione  et  inconformitate  ad 
pnesentia  sit  plane  novum.  Medii  itaque  temporis  exempla 
sunt  optima,  vel  etiam  talis  temporis  quod  cum  tempore 
currente  plurimum  conveniat;  quod  aliquando  prasstat  tem- 
pus  remotius  magis  quam  in  proximo. 

>  It  b  to  be  observed,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  English  courts  hairc  pro- 
ceeded,— namely,  that  a  dedsion  on  a  point  not  previously  decided  on  is  to  be  accepted 
merely  as  a  declaration  of  an  akeady  existing  law  virtuaily  contained  in  the  unwritten 
corpus  Juris  entitled  the  Common  Law,  lias  had  the  effect  of  giving  nearly  equal 
weight  to  all  cases  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
the  history  of  French  jurisprudence  that  great  uncertainty  has  existed  as  to  the  decree 
of  authority  to  which  a  "  res  judicata  "  was  entitled ;  the  principle  that  «  res  judicata 
pro  veritate  acclpitur  "  extending  only  to  the  parties  between  whom  the  actual  dedsioo 
was  had.  Thus  it  is  related  that  De  Thou  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  It  was 
mentioned  that  in  a  case  similar  to  the  one  before  him  a  decree  had  been  given  in 
ftvour  of  the  piainttiF  or  defendant,  *<  C'est  bon  pour  lui; "  implying  that  it  was  not  of 
authority  in  any  other  case.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit 
of  dlstingulshlug  the  decisions  to  the  principle  of  which  it  Intended  to  give  force  of  Uw 
from  other  decisions,  by  a  more  solemn  form  of  delivering  judgment ;  thereby  in  efiect 
claiming  what  our  courts  have  never  claimed,  namely,  a  power  of  making  new  law. 
A  collection  has  been  published  of  these  quasi-legislative  decisions,  with  the  title  oi 
"Arrets  rendus  en  robe  rouge."  It  is  evident  that  the  prutice  of  the  Pariiaroent  of 
Paris,  which  was  probably  followed  by  other  of  the  French  Fariiaments,  escapes  ftvm 
uome  of  the  Inconveniences  of  the  English  theory. 
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APH0RISMU8   25J 
Intra  fines  exempli,  vel  citra  potius,  ee  cohibeto,  nee  illos 
ullo  modo  excedito.     Ubi  enim  non  adest  Norma  Legis,  omnia 
quasi  pro  suspeetis  habenda  sunt.      Itaqiie,  ut  in  obscuris, 
minimum  sequitor. 

APHORI8MU8   26. 

Cavendum  ad  exemplorum  Fragmentis  et  Compendiis ;  atque 
integrum  exemplum  et  universus  ejus  processus  introspioiendus. 
Si  enim  incivile  sit>  nisi  tota  lege  perspecta,  de  parte  ejus  judi- 
care^,  multo  magis  hoc  valere  debet  in  exemplis ;  quae  ancipitis 
sunt  usus,  nisi  valde  quadrent 

AFH0RI8MTJS   27. 

In  exemplis  plurimum  interest,  per  quas  manus  transierint  et 
transacta  sint^  Si  enim  apud  scribas  tantum  et  ministros 
justitise,  ex  cursu  curise,  absque  notitia  manifesta  superiorum, 
obtinuerint ;  aut  etiam  apud  errorum  magistrum  populum ;  con- 
culcanda  sunt  et  parvi  facienda.  Sin  apud  senatores  aut 
judices  aut  curias  principales  ita  sub  oculis  posita  {iierintyut 
necesse  fuerit  ilia  approbatione  judicum,  saltern  tacita,  munita 
fuisse,  plus  dignationis  habent. 

AFHOBISMU8   28. 

Exemplis  qu89  publicata  fuerint,  utcunque  minus  fuerint 
in  usu,  cum  tamen  sermonibus  et  disceptationibus  hominum 
agitata  et  ventilata  extiterint,  plus  authoritatis  tribuendum. 
Quse  vero  in  scriniis  et  archiyis  mansenDit  tanquam  sepulta, 
et  palam  in  oblivionem  transierunt,  minus.  Exempla  enim, 
sicut  aquae,  in  profluente  sanissima. 

AFHOBISMU8    29. 

Exempla  quas  ad  leges  spectant,  non  placet  ab  historicis  peli ; 
sed  ab  actis  publicis  et  traditionibus  diligentioribus.  Versatur 
enim  infoelicitas  quaedam  inter  bistoricos  vel  optimos,  ut  legibus 
et  actis  judicialibus  non  satis  inmiorentur ;  aut  si  forte  diligen- 
tiam  quandam  adhibuerint,  tamen  ab  authenticis  longe  varient. 

AFHOBISMUB    30. 

Exemplum  quod  aetas  contemporanea  aut  proxima  respuit 
cum  casus  subinde  recurreret,  non  facile  admittendum  est 
Neque  enim  tantum  pro  illo  facit  quod  homines  illud  quan- 
doque  usurparunt,  quam  contra,  quod  experti  reliquerunt 

*  *•  Inci?ile  est,  nisi  tota  lege  penpectd,  una  aliqu4  partlcuUcjos  propositi  Judicare 
vvl  respondere.**~CebM,  D.  I.  3.  24. 
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APHOBISMUS   31. 
Ezempla  in  consilium  adhibentur,  non   utique  jubent  ant 
imperant      Igitur  ita  regantur,  ut  atUhoritas  prseteriti  temporis 
flectatur  ad  usum  praesentis. 

Atque  de  Informatione  ab  Exemplis,  ubi  Lex  defidt,  hsc 
dicta  sint.     Jam  dicendum  de  Curiis  Praetoriis  et  Censoriis. 

De  Curiis  Prcetoriis  et  Censoriis.^ 

APHOKI8MUS    32. 

Curiae  sunto  et  jurisdictiones^  quae  statuant  ex  arbitrio  boni 
yiri  et  discretione  sana^  ubi  legis  nonna  deficit.     Lex  enim 

'  BL  BouIUet  rrmarks  that  every  one  who  has  commented  on  this  tract  of  Bacon's  has 
condemned  the  institution  of  these  Courts.  M.  Dupin  is  evidently  much  perplexed  by 
them.  **  Hie  mera  Utopia  proponitur  "  is  the  commencement  of  his  note  on  tlie  tliirty- 
sccond  aphorism.  Doubtless  it  is  odd  that  in  inquiring  how  the  law  maj  be  made 
certain  Bacon  should  have  iutroduced  two  Courts,  of  which  the  distinguishini?  cha- 
racter is  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  certainty.  But  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  £n;tliah  law,  it  is  manifest  that  Bacon's  intention  was  to  give  an 
idealised  description  of  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  and  of  the  equity  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Of  the  two  institutions  which  he  thus  indirecUy  praises  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  though  of  use  in  parti- 
cular cases  was  unquestionably  on  the  whole,  an  instrument  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  equity  had  continued  to  he  as  indefinite  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  "  curis  pnetoric,**  it  would  soon  have  become  a  more  intoleral>lc 
evil  th»n  any  which  it  could  have  been  applied  to  relieve. 

[The  apparent  inconsistency  of  introducing  these  discretionary  dibuoals  Into  a 
scheme  specially  designed  to  make  the  operation  of  the  law  ctrtainy  admits,  in  my 
opinion,  of  a  i^ti>factory  explanation.  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  ii^urious  in  two 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  lead  me  to  expect  that  if  I  observe  certain  pireacribed 
condiUons,  my  liberty  will  not  be  interfered  with ;  and  when  I  think  I  tiave  observed 
them,  it  may.  by  some  arbitrary  or  unexpected  interpretation,  take  me  up  and  send  me 
to  prison.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  lead  me  to  expect  protection  against  particular 
kinds  of  injury,  or  (failing  protection)  redress ;  and,  from  some  defect  in  its  pro- 
visions, it  may  fail  to  prevent  the  injury  or  to  aflfbrd  the  redress.  The  first  kind  of 
uncertainty  resides  in  the  interpretation,  the  second  in  the  framing,  of  the  law ;  and 
against  both  it  is  necessary,  as  fu*  as  may  be,  to  provide.  The  perftct  remedy  u  a  code 
of  laws  so  framed  as  to  provide  expressly  fbr  every  possible  case,  coupled  with  a  rule  of 
interpretation  which  leaves  no  discretion  whatever  to  the  judge.  But  this  is  Cor  Uto- 
pia. No  lawgiver  can  perfectly  foresee  either  the  conditions  ot  cases  or  the  effect  of 
words.  Laws  will  therefore  pass  occasionally,  which,  if  sti-ictly  construed,  will  punish 
the  man  whom  they  were  intended  to  protect,  and  protect  the  man  whom  they  were 
intended  to  punish.  To  correct  such  errors,  a  discretion  must  be  allowed  somewhere 
in  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  the  question  is,  where  ?  According  to  Bacon's 
scheme,  the  necessary  discretion  is  to  be  confided,  not  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but  to 
others  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  and  acting  under  restrictions  and  regub- 
tions  specially  firamed  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  it ;  lest,  in  correcting  one  kind  of 
uncertainty,  uncertainties  of  another  kind  be  introduced.  What  these  restrktioas 
and  regulations  should  be,  the  rest  of  the  section  is  occupied  in  explaining. 

Now,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  law  by  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  discretion  was  the 
proper  function  of  the  Star-Chamber  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  I  see  no  occasion 
to  seek  further  for  Bacon's  motive  in  introducing  **  an  idealised  description  **  of  those 
Courts,  —  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  description  of  two  Courts  constituted  as,  in  a  per- 
fect administrative  system,  the  Star-Chamber  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ought  to  be. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  actual  Star-Chamber,  we  are  not  to  forget  tliat  Bacon 
was  not  the  only  eminent  jurist  who  approved  of  it.    Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  fourth  book 
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(ut  antea  dictum  est)  non  sufficit  casibus ;  sed  ad  ea  qu® 
plorunque  accidunt  aptatur,  Saplentissima  autem  res  Tempus* 
(lit  ab  antiquis  dictum  est),  et  novorum  casuum  quotidie  author 
et  inventor. 

APHOBISMUS   33* 
Interveniunt  autem  novi  casus,  et  in  Criminalibus,  qui  poena 
indigent ;  et  in  Civilibus,  qui  auxilio.     Curias  quae  ad  priora 
ilia  respiciunt,  Ccnsorias ;   quae  ad  posteriora,  Preetorias  appel- 
lamus. 

APHORISMUS  34. 
Habento  Curiae  Censoriae  jurisdictionem  et  potestatem,  non 
tantum  nova  delicta  puniendi,  sed  etiam  poenas  a  legibus  con- 
stitutas  pro  delictis  veteribus  augendi ;  si  casus  Aierint  odiosi  et 
enormes,  modo  non  sint  capitales.  Enorme  enim  tanquam 
novum  est. 

APHORISMUS    35. 
Habeant  similiter  Curae  Praetoriae  potestatem,  tarn  subve- 

of  hb  Institute9y  which  was  written  in  his  M  age,  when  he  was  regarded  as  the  great 
champion  of  the  people  against  the  Crown,  spealcs  of  it  in  terms  as  faTOOrable  as  ever 
Bacon  did.  **  It  is  the  most  honourable  Court "  (he  says) — **  our  parliament  excepted 
— that  is  in  the  Christian  world,  both  in  respect  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  and  of  their 
honourable  proceeding  according  to  their  just  jurisdiction,  and  the  ancient  and  just  orders 
of  the  Court."  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  modem  conatitutlonal  writers  have 
judged  of  it  too  hastily  from  the  accidental  and  exceptional  circumstances  which  led  to 
Its  abolition.  It  was  an  instrument  oiyovemment.  When  the  government  was  oppressive 
and  ui^ust,  it  was  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  ii^justice.  So,  also,  at  many  periods 
of  our  history  have  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  betn.  But  if  we  would  know  whether 
a  Court  constituted  like  the  Star-Chamber  had  any  necessary  tendency  to  become  an 
iDStrument  of  oppression,  we  must  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
stitution. Was  it  in  any  especial  manner  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  7  Cer. 
tainly  not :  it  was  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  so  far  only  and  so  long  only  as 
the  whole  powers  of  government  were  under  the  command  of  the  Crown.  So  fur  and 
so  long  as  the  King  could  appoint  his  own  ministers  and  maintain  them  and  carry  on 
the  government  with  them  in  spite  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  and  so  long  he 
could  exercise  an  effectual  control  over  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  constituted  like  the 
Star-Chamber ;  no  farther  and  no  longer.  The  body  of  the  Court  was  composed  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  government ;  less  than  eight  did  not  make  a  quorum ; 
their  proceedings  were  public ;  each  member  gave  his  own  sentence  with  the  reasons ; 
the  m^ority  decided  ;  the  decree  was  solemnly  recorded.  As  soon  as  the  theory  of  a 
responsible  ministry  was  recognised,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment without  money  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  gave  the  people  an  effective 
check  upon  the  Crown,  they  would  have  had  a  check  equally  effective  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court  of  justice  so  constituted.  Any  abuse  of  its  authority  would  have 
led  to  a  change  of  ministry,  and  to  the  transfer  of  that  authority  to  other  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  less  easy  to  say  how  it  would  have  worked 
had  its  jurisdiction  been  exercised  according  to  the  conditions  here  prescribed  for  the 
Curiae  Pristoriic ;  one  of  which  is,  that  it  was  not  to  be  confided  to  a  single  man. 
"  Curls  illie"  (L  e.  Curiae  Censorioi  rt  Prastoria:,  see  Aph.  36.)  **  unl  viro  ne  commit- 
tantur,  sed  ex  piuribus  constent."  And  in  speculating  upon  the  evil  which  it  might 
have  become  with  powers  so  indefinite,  we  must  not  forget  how  great  an  evil  it  has 
actually  become  in  consequence  of  the  rules  by  which  its  discretion  has  been  defined 
and  limited.  The  nearest  approach  to  certainty  attained  by  the  existing  system  appears 
to  be  the  certainty  of  damage  to  both  parties. — /.  S.] 

'  o  iATjJJf (TTOTos  \(y6fMvos  yj^vos  tlvai.  —  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  ill.  3.  2. 
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niendi  contra  rigorem  Legis,  quam  sapplendi  defectum  Legis. 
Si  enim  porrigi  debet  remedium  ei  quern  lex  prseteriit;  niulto 
magia  ei  quem  vulnentTit. 

APHOBI8MU8   36* 

CuiiaB  iste  Cenaoriae  et  Pnetorise  omnino  intra  casuB  enormes 
et  extraordinarios  ee  continento ;  nee  jurisdictiones  ordinarias 
inyadunto ;  ne  forte  tendat  rea  ad  anpplantationem  legis,  magia 
quam  ad  aupplementum. 

APHOBI8HU8   37. 

Juriadictionee  iattt  in  Supremis  tantum  Cnriis  residento^  nee 
ad  Inferiores  communicantor.  Parum  enim  abest  a  potestate 
leges  condendiy  poteataa  eas  aupplendi  aut  extendendi  aut 
modeiandL 

APHOBI8HU3  38. 

At  Curia  ills  uni  viri  ne  committantur,  sed  ex  pluribua  con- 
atent.  Nee  decreta  exeant  cum  ulenlio ;  sed  judices  sententisB 
9om  rationes  adducant^  idque  pakm  atque  aatante  corona;  ut 
quod  ipsa  potestate  ait  liberum,  fama  tamen  et  exisdmatione  dt 
circumscriptunL 

APHOBI8HUS  39. 

Rubrics  Sangmiua  ne  aunto ;  nee  de  capitalibus,  in  quibua- 
cunque  curiia,  nid  ex  l^e  nota  et  certa  pronunciato.  Indixit 
enim  mortem  Deus  ipse  prius ;  postea  inflixit.  Nee  vita  en- 
pienda  nLd  ei  qui  se  in  suam  vitam  peccare  prius  nosset. 

APHORI81CU8  40. 

In  Curiis  Censoriis  calculum  tertium  dato ;  ut  judicibus  ncm 
imponatur  necesdtas  aut  absolTcndi  aut  condemnandi;  aed 
etiam  ut  nam  Kqvere  pronunciare  possint  Etiam  censoria  non 
tantum  panut,  sed  et  noia  esto ;  scilicet  quae  non  infligat  snppli- 
dum,  sed  aut  in  admonitionem  desinat,  aut  reoe  ignominia  leri 
et  tanquam  rubore  castiget 

APHOBI8MU8  41* 

In  Curiis  Censoriis,  <Hnnium  magnorum  criminum  et  acele- 
rum  actus  imehoaii  et  medii  puniuntor;  licet  non  sequatur 
effectus  conaummatus  ^ ;  isque  sit  earum  curianun  usus  vel 
maximus;  cum  et  severitatis  intersit,  initia  scelerum  puniri; 
et  dementis,  perpetrataonem  eorum  (puniendo  actus  medics) 
inteidfu. 

■  or  Uk  StuwCbamber,  Bmoq  has  sild,  In  hb  HUtory  of  Batry  F7Z,  tint  it  took 
«c«^i>i»Bcc  or  «*  fbR«o»  lhuids»  erimcs  varioos  ut  stelDonate.  and  tlie  inchratiaos  or 
«M«Ue  acts  towanls  criaies  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually  committed  or  perpetrated." 
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APHOBISMUS  42. 

Cavendum  inprimis,  ne  in  Curiis  Praetoriis  prsBbeatur  auxi- 
lium  in  casibus   quos  lex  non  tarn  omisit,   quam  pro  levibus 
contempsit,  aut  pro  odiosis  remedio  indignos  judicavit 
APHOBISMUS  43. 

Maxime  omnium  interest  Certitudinis  Legum  (do  qua  nunc 
agimus)^    ne    CuriaB  Praetorise    intumescant  et  exundent   in 
tantum^  ut  pra&textu  rigoris  legum  mitigandi,  etiam  robur  et 
nervos  iis  incidant  aut  laxent;  omnia  trahendo  ad  arbitrium. 
APHOBISMUS  44. 

Decemendi  contra  Statutum  Expressum^  sub  uUo  aequitatis 
praetextu,  Curiis  Prsetoriis  jus  ne  esto.  Hoc  enim  si  fieret. 
Judex  prorsus  transiret  in  Legislatorem^  atque  omnia  ex  arbi- 
trio  penderent. 

APHOBISMUS  45. 

Apud  nonnuUos  receptum  est^  ut  jurisdictio  quae  decemit 
secimdum  sequum  et  bonum^  atque  ilia  altera  quse  procedit 
secundum  jus  strictum^  iisdam  curiis  deputentur;  apud  alios 
aiitem^  ut  diversis.  Omnino  placet  curiarum  separatio.  Neque 
enim  serrabitur  distinctio  casuum^  si  fiat  commixtio  juris- 
dictionum ;  sed  Arbitrium  Legem  tandem  trahet. 
APHOBISMUS  46. 

Non  sine  causa  in  usum  venerat  apud  Romanes  Album  PrcB- 
tarts,  in  quo  praBscripsit  et  publicavit  quomodo  ipse  jus  dicturus 
esset.*  Quo  exemplo,  judices  in  Curiis  Praetoriis  regulas  sibi 
certas  (quantum  fieri  potest)  proponere  easque  publice  affigere 
debent.  Etenim  optima  est  lex^  quae  minimum  relinquit  arbi- 
trio  judicis ;  optimus  judex,  qui  minimum  sibi. 

Yerum  de  Curiis  istis  fusius  tractabimus,  cum  ad  locum  de 
Judiciis  yeniemus ;  obiter  tantum  jam  locuti  de  iis,  quatenus 
expediant  et  suppleant  Omissa  a  Lege. 

De  Retrospectione  Legum. 

APHOBISMUS  47. 

Est  et  aliud  genus  Supplementi  Casuum  Omissorum,  cum  lex 
legem  supervenit,  atque  simul  casus  omissos  trahit.     Id  fit  in 

»  «  Album  pnctorls  c»t  qiuedam  tabula  dealbata  posita  pro  rostris,  in  quA  propone- 
bantur  edicta  pnetoria,  ut  facile  ex  eroinentt  conspicerentur  et  Icgerentnr." — Vetug 
Gloss,  d  Briuonio  laudat.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  ^ord  it  signifies  a  collection  of 
the  formulae  by  means  of  which  actions  were  carried  on,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
register  of  writs  in  our  municipal  law.  The  edict  contained  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
mere  collection  of  foimule,  though  these  probably  constituted  a  portion  of  it. 
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legibns  siTe  statutia  qiue  retrospieiunt,  ut  vulgo  loquuntur; 
cujus  generis  leges  raro  et  magna  cum  cautione  sunt  adhi- 
bendc     Neque  enim  placet  Janus  in  Legibus. 

APHORISMUS  48. 
Qui  verba  aut  sententiam  legis  captione  et  fraude  eludit  et 
drcumscribit,  dignus  est  qui  etiam  a  lege  sequente  innodetur. 
Igitur  in  casibus  fraudb  et  evasionis  doloese,  justum  est  at 
l^es  retrospiciantj  atque  alterac  alteris  in  subsifUis  ^t;  ut 
qui  doles  meditatur  et  eversionem  legum  prsesentium^  saltern 
a  futuris  metuat. 

APHORISMUS  49. 
Leges  quaB  actorum  et  instrumentorum  veras  intentiones 
contra  formularum  aut  solennitatum  defectus  roborant  et  ood* 
firmant,  rectisame  pneterita  complectuntur.  Juegis  enim  qu» 
retrospieity  yitium  vel  praecipuum  est  quod  perturbeL  At  hujus- 
modi  l^es  confirmatoriaB  ad  pacem  et  stabilimentum  eornm  que 
transacta  sunt  spectant  Cavendum  tamen  est^  ne  conreUantnr 
res  judicatse. 

APHORISMUS  50. 
Diligenter  attendendum,  ne  e»  leges  tantum  ad  praterita 
respicere  putentur^  quse  ante-acta  infirmant;  eed  et  e»  quae 
futura  probibent  et  restringunty  cum  prasteritis  necessario  con- 
nexa.  Yeluti,  si  quae  lex  artificibus  aliquibus  interdkait^  ne 
merdmonia  sua  in  posterum  vendant ;  haec  sonat  in  posterum^ 
scd  operatur  in  praeteritum ;  neque  enim  illis  alia  ratione  Yictum 
qusrere  jam  integrum  est. 

APHORISMUS  51. 
Lex  Declaratoria  omnis,  licet  non  habet  verba  de  prasterito, 
tamen  ad  pneterita,  ipsa  vi  dedarationis,  omnino  trahitur.  Kon 
enim  tum  indpit  interpretatio  cum  declaratur^  sed  ^dtur 
tanquam  contemporanea  ipsi  legi*  Itaque  Leges  Dedaiatonas 
ne  ordinato,  nisi  in  casibus  ubi  leges  cum  justitia  retrospUxrt 
possiut. 

Hie  vero  earn  partem  absolvimus,  quae  tractat  de  Inoertitudine 
Legum  ubi  invenitur  lex  nulla.  Jam  dicendum  est  de  altera 
ilia  parte^  ubi  scilicet  lex  extat  aliqua,  sed  perplexa  et  obscura. 

De  Obscuritate  Legunu 

APHORISMUS  52. 
Obscuritas  Legum  a  quatuor  rebus  originem  dudt ;  vel  ab 
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accumtilatione  legum  nintia,  prassertim  admixtis  obsoletis ;  vel  a 
descriptitme  earum  ambigua  aut  minus  perspicua  et  dilucida ;  vel 
a  modis  enucleandi  juris  neglectis  aut  non  bene  institutis ;  vel 
denique  a  contradictione  et  vacillatione  judictorum* 

De  Accumulatione  Lcgum  nimia. 

APHORI8MUB  53. 

Dicit  Propheta ;  Pluet  super  eps  laqueos.^     Non  sunt  autem 
pejores  laquei   quam   laquei  legum^  praesertim  poenalium;  si 
numero  immensas^  et  temporis  decursu  inutiles,  non  lucemam 
pedibus  prsebeant,  sed  retia  potius  objiciant, 
APHORISMUS  54. 

Duplex  in  usum  venit  Statuti  Novi  condendi  ratio.  Altera 
statuta  priora  circa  idem  subjectum  confirmat  et  roborat ;  dein 
nonnuUa  addit  aut  mutat.  Altera  abrogat  et  delet  cuncta  quae 
ante  ordinata  sunt,  et  de  integro  legem  novam  et  uniformem 
substituit.  Placet  posterior  ratio.  Nam  ex  priore  ratione 
ordinationes  deveniunt  complicatae  et  perplexae ;  et  quod  instat 
agitur  sane,  sed  Corpus  Legum  interim  redditur  yitiosum.  In 
posteriore  autem,  major  certe  est  adhibenda  diligentia,  dum  de 
lege  ipsa  deliberatur ;  et  anteacta  scilicet  evolvenda  et  pensi- 
tanda  antequam  lex  feratur ;  sed  optime  procedit  per  hoc  legum 
Concordia  in  futurum. 

APHORISMUS  55. 

Erat  in  more  apud  Athenienses,  ut  contraria  legum  capita 
(quae  Anti^Nomias  vocant)  quotannis  a  sex  viris  examinaren- 
tur ;  et  quae  reconciliari  non  poterant  proponerentur  populo,  ut 
de  illis  certum  aliquid  statueretur.*  Ad  quorum  exemplum,  ii 
qui  potestatem  in  singulis  politiis  legum  condendariim  babent, 
per  triennium,  aut  quinquenniimi,  aut  prout  videbitur,  Anti- 
Nomias  retractanto.  Eae  autem  a  yiris  ad  hoc  delegatis 
prius  inspiciantur  et  praeparentur,  et  demum  Comitiis  exhi- 
beantur ;  ut  quod  placuerit,  per  sufiragia  stabiliatur  et  figatur. 

APHORISMUS  56. 
Neque  vero  contraria  legum  capita  recoiiciliandi,  et  omnia  (ut 
loquuntur)  salvandi,  per  distinctiones  subtiles  et  quaesitas,  nimis 

^  Psalm  xi.  6. 

'  The  sex  virl  here  mentioned  ore  the  Bt^fioBdrcu,  See  Schdman,  De  Cam,  AtJun. 
p.  259.  The  word  Antinomia  Is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  contradiction  between  different 
laws  by  Jostinian.  In  Plutarch  (^Symposiaca,  Ix.  13.)  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  what 
Jurisconsults  designate  by  the  phrase  **  casus  perplexus.** 
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eedula  aat  anxia  cuia  csto.  Ingenii  enim  haec  tela  est ;  atque 
utcunque  modestiam  quandam  et  reverentiam  pnB  se  feral,  inter 
noziatamen  censenda  est;  utpote  quad  reddat  corpus  muVer- 
Bom  legnm  Tarium,  et  male  consutmn.  Melius  est  proisus  ut 
suocumbant  deteriora,  et  meliora  stent  sola. 
APHORISMUS  57. 
ObeoletflD  L<eges  et  qu»  abierunt  in  desuetudinem,  non  minus 
quam  Anti-Nomi»»  proponantnr  a  delegatis  ex  officio  tollen- 
das.  Cum  enim  Statutum  Expressum  regulariter  desuetudine 
non  abrogetur,  fit  ut  ex  contemptu  legum  obsoletarum  fiat 
nonnulla  authoritatis  jactura  etiam  in  reliquis;  et  sequitur 
torment!  illud  genus  Mezentii^  ut  leges  viviB  in  complezu  mot' 
tuarum  perimantur.  Atque  omnino  cavendum  est  a  gangnena 
inl^bus. 

APHOBISHUS  58. 

Quin  et  in  le^bus  et  statutis  obsoletis^  nee  noviter  promul- 
gatis,  Curib  Pnetoriis  interim  contra  eas  decemendi  jus  esta 
Licet  enim  non  male  dictum  sit,  neminem  oporUre  legibus  esse 
sapientiorem  ^  tamen  intelligatur  hoc  de  legibus  cum  eYigilent» 
non  cum  dormitent.  Contra  recentiora  Tero  statuta  (^quas  juri 
publico  nocere  deprebenduntur)  non  utique  Prsetoribus,  sed 
R^ibus,  et  Sanctioribus  Consiliis,  et  Supremis  Potestatibus, 
auxilium  pnebendi  jus  esto ;  earum  executionem  per  edicta  aut 
acta  suspendendo,  donee  redeant  Comitia,  aut  hujusmodi  ooetus 
qui  potestatem  habeant  eas  abrogandi;  ne  salus  populi  interim 
periclitetur.' 

'  Bacon  refers  periiaps  to  D*Argentr4*s  maxim,  "Stolta  videtnr  sapientla  qoK 
lege  Tult  saplentior  videri.**  In  the  passage  ftom  which  these  wwds  are  taken,  be  is 
condemning  the  presumption  of  judges  who  depart  from  the  text  on  the  pretence  of 
equity.     D'Aigentre  died  in  1590. 

Compare  Aristotle,  Rhet.  L  15.  12.  :  Kal  Srt  ih  rmw  pS/jumt  vo^^n^pow  f^rw  Ami, 
Tovr*  fcTt¥  h  i¥  rots  iwatwoviiiirots  ¥6/mus  iroTopc^eroi.  See  also  Cleon*3  spcc«^ 
TkMey€L  iil.  37.  Tlie  *«  obllqua  oratio,**  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Aristotle  arispt 
flrom  the  way  in  which  the  remark  is  Introduced :  namely,  as  what  might  be  said  by 
a  pleader  to  whom  the  letter  of  the  law  is  fitvourable. 

*  Here,  as  in  the  description  of  the  Curie  Censoriae  and  Praetoric,  reference  b 
made  to  what  actually  existed  in  England  in  Bacon*s  time.  In  the  condoding  part 
of  this  aphorism  he  sanctions  the  doctrine  that  an  act  of  Parliament  may  pitnisionally 
at  least  be  suspended  or  set  aside  by  an  Order  in  Council.  This  doctrine  was  un- 
doubtedly commonly  maintained  in  Bacon's  time,  but  it  was  nevertheless  even  then 
protested  against 

[When  the  rigbts  of  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  secured  against  the  powers  of 
the  Crown,  and  therefore  to  weaken  those  powers  was  a  patriotic  object,  such  doctrines 
were  natuFslly  protested  against.  For  when  the  Crown  could  successfully  and 
safely  abuse  the  powers  It  had,  the  evil  could  only  be  remedied  or  mitigated  by  taking 
them  away.  And  it  was  doubtless  by  restricting  its  authority  in  matter^  like  this  that 
the  people  were  In  fact  enabled  to  win  the  game,  and  exact  sufflclent  securities  fvr 
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De  navis  Dtffestis  Legum.^ 

APHOBISMUS  59. 

Quod  si  Leges  bIis  super  alias  accumulatflB  in  tarn  vasta  ez- 
creverint  voluminay  aut  tanta  confiisione  laborayerint^  ut  eas  de 
integro  retractare  et  in  corpus  sanum  et  habile  redigere  ex  usu 
sit ;  id  ante  omnia  agito ;  atque  opus  ejusmodi  opus  heroicum 
esto ;  atque  authores  talis  opens  inter  legislatores  et  instaura- 
tores  rite  et  merito  numerantor. 

APHORISMUS  60. 

Hujusmodi  Legum  Expurgatio,  et  Digestum  Novum,  quin- 
que  rebus  absolvitur.  Primo,  omittantur  obsoleta,  quae  Jus* 
tinianus  antiqucis  fabulas  vocat*  Deinde,  ex  AjQti-Nomiis 
recipiantur  probatissimae,  aboleantur  contrarias.  Tertio,  Ho- 
moio-Nomiss,  sive  leges  quae  idem  sonant  atque  nil  aliud  sunt 
quam  iterationes  ejusdem  rei,  expungantur;  atque  una  quaB- 
piam  ex  iis,  quae  maxime  est  perfecta,  retineatur  vice  omnium. 
Quarto,  si  qu»  legum  nihil  determinent,  sed  quasstiones  tan- 
tum  proponant,  easque  relinquant  indecisas,  similiter  facessant 
Postremo,  quas  verbosas  inyeniuntur  et  nimis  prolixae,  contra- 
hantnr  ma^  in  arcturi. 

APHOBISMUS  61. 

Omnino  vero  ex  usu  Aierit  in  Novo  Digesto  Legum,  leges 
pro  Jure  Communi  receptas,  quaB  tanquam  immemoriales  sunt 
in  engine  sua,  atque  ex  altera  parte  statuta  de  tempore  in 
tempus  superaddita,  seorsum  digerere  et  componere;  cum  in 
plurimis  rebus  non  eadem  sit,  in  jure  dicendo.  Juris  Communis 
et  Statutorum  interpretatio  et  administratio.  Id  quod  fecit 
Trebonianus  in  Digesto  et  Codice.' 

ihemselTes.  But  we  must  remember  that  throoghout  this  treatise  Bacon  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  goYemment  otherwise  weU  constituted.  And  I  am  much  inclined  to 
think  that  these  securities  being  once  attained,  and  the  House  of  Commons  having 
in  fkct  a  veto  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Crown,  such  an  authority  might  be- in- 
trusted to  the  government  both  safely  and  beneficially.  Bacon  was  not  considering 
what  powers  could  be  exercised  eonatitutionaRy,  i.  e.  according  to  law  and  precedent, 
by  the  EngU»h  government,  but  generally  what  powers  it  was  good  for  a  people  that 
the  governing  authority  should  have.  — /.  S.'\ 

*  This  section,  and  especially  the  64th  Aphorism,  is  spoken  of  with  great  commen- 
dation by  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on  such  subjects.  See  Savigny  **  On  the 
Tocation  of  our  Time  to  Legislation,**  3d  edition,  p.  20. 

*  Institut  Procem.  §  3.  The  great  bulk  of  Justinian's  ItuHhiHonei  are  merely  a 
reproduction  of  those  of  Gains. 

"  The  Digest  consists  of  Excerpta  from  the  works  of  a  great  number  of  Jurists,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  law.  The  Codex  is 
a  collection  of  imperial  ordinances  most  of  which  relate  to  partlcuUr  cases,  but  are 
nevertheless  of  general  authority,  while  others  are  hi  form  as  well  as  In  effect  legisla- 
tive enactments. 

The  Digest  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  Corpus  of  customary  law :  we  And  in  every 

TOL.  I.  3  G 
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APHOSISiaJS  62. 
Yemm  in  hujusmodi  Legom  Regeneratioiie  atque  Btractara 
noTa»  vetenim  legum  atque  librorom  l^is  verba  proisas  et 
textum  retineto;  licet  per  centonea  et  portiones  exignaR  eaa 
exoerpere  necesae  fuerit:  Ea  ddnde  ordine  contexito.  Etsi 
^fiim  fortaase  commodins  atque  etiam,  si  ad  rectam  rationem 
re8pi<nas»  meliua  hoc  tranngi  posset  per  textom  novum  quam 
per  hujusmodi  consarcinationein ;  tamen  in  legibus^  nan  tam 
stilus  et  description  quam  Authoritas,  et  hujus  patronus  Anti- 
quitas,  spectanda  est  Alias  videri  possit  hujusmodi  opus  scho- 
lasticum  potius  quiddam  et  methodus,  quam  Corpus  Legum 
Imperantium. 

APHOBISMUS  63. 
Consultum  fiierit  in  Novo  Digesto  Legum  vetera  volumina 
non  prorsua  deleri  et  in  oblivionem  cedere,  sed  in  bibliothecis 
saltern  manere ;  licet  usus  eorum  vulgaris  et  promiscuus  prohi- 
beatur.  Etenim  in  causis  gravioribus,  non  abs  re  fuerit  Jegum 
pr»teritarum  mutationes  et  series  consulere  et  inspicere;  ac 
certe  sollenne  est  antiquitatem  pnesentibus  aspergere.  l^ovum 
autem  hujusmodi  Corpus  Legum  ab  iis  qui  in  politiia  rangulis 
habent  potestatem  legislatoriam  prorsus  confirmandum  est;  ne 
forte,  pnetextu  veteres  leges  digerendi,  l^es  novss  impcmantur 
occulta 

APHOBISMUS  64. 

Optandum  esset  ut  hujusmodi  L^um  Instauratio  illia  tern- 
poribus  suscipiatur,  qu»  antiquioribus,  quorum  acta  et  opera 
retractant.  Uteris  et  rerum  cognitione  prsestiterint.  Quod 
secus  in  opere  Justiniani  evenit  Infodix  res  namque  est,  cum 
ex  judicio  et  delectu  setatis  minus  prudentis  et  eruditse  antiquo- 
rum  opera  mutilentur  et  recomponantur.  Veruntamen  ssspe 
necessarium  est,  quod  non  optimum. 

Atque  de  Legum  Obscuritate^  que  a  nimia  et  confixsa  eanun 

portion  of  it  oontinnal  referenoes  to  every  aource  of  law, — to  leges,  pkhiacita,  cdktt* 
wnatOfl  consults,  and  ImpeTial  rescripts  and  constitutions,  as  well  as  to  Jm  civile,  in 
the  narrow  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  immemorial  custom,  n  !• 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  Tribonianua  was  Justinian's  chief  inatramcnt  in 
the  compilation  of  the  ZXffttt,  Codex,  and  the  InttUuie$.  The  flnt  of  these  three 
works  is  the  greatest  in  extent  and  importance.  It  was  drawn  up  by  a  commissksi  of 
seventeen  persons,  of  which  Tribonianus  was  the  head,  as  he  was  likewise  of  the 
smaller  commissions  by  which  the  other  two  were  compiled.  By  the  Codex  I  mesa 
the  Codex  RepetUm  PrttketiomM:  Tribonianus  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  oommisrion 
by  which  the  original  Codex  was  drawn  up,  and  it  has  been  conjectuicd  that  his  dl»- 
satisftction  at  this  circumstance  occasioned  the  revision. 
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accumulatione  fit,  haec  dicta  sint.  '  Jam  de  DeBcriptione  earum 
Ambigua  et  Obscura  dicendum. 

De  Descriptione  Legum  Perplexa  et  Obscura, 
APHOBI8MUS  65. 

Descriptio  Legum  obscura  oritur,  aut  ex  loquacitate  et  ver- 
boeitate  earum ;  aut  rursus  ex  brevitate  nimia ;  aut  ex  prologo 
legis  cum  ipso  corpore  legis  pugnante. 

APHOBISMUS  66. 

De  obscuritate  vero  legum  qua  ex  earum  descriptione  prava 
oritur,  jam  dicendum  est  Loquacitas  qua  in  perscribendo 
leges  in  usum  yenit,  et  prolixitas,  non  placet  Neque  enim 
quod  vult  et  captat  ullo  modo  assequitur,  sed  contrarium 
potius.  Cum  enim  casus  singulos  particulares  verbis  appositis 
et  propriis  persequi  et  exprimere  contendat,  majorem  inde 
sperans  certitudinem ;  e  contra  quaestiones  multiplices  parit 
de  verbis;  ut  di£Gicilius  procedat  interpretatio  secundum  sen- 
tentiam  legis  (quae  sanior  est  et  verior)  propter  strepitum 
verborum. 

APHOBISMUS  67. 

Keque  propterea  nimis  concisa  et  affectata  brevitas,  ma- 
jestatis  gratia,  et  tanquam  magis  imperatoria,  probanda  est; 
prsBsertim  his  sseculis,  ne  forte  sit  lex  instar  Regula  LeshtcB,^ 
Mediocritas  ergo  assectanda  est ;  et  verborum  exquirenda  gene- 
ralitas,  bene  terminata;  quae  licet  casus  comprehensos  non 
sedulo  persequatur,  attamen  non  comprehensos  satis  perspicue 
excludat 

APHOBISMUS  68. 

In  legibus  tamen  atque  edictb  ordinariis  et  politicis,  in 
quibus  ut  plurimum  nemo  jurisconsultum  adhibet,  sed  suo 
sensui  confidit,  omnia  fusius  explicari  debent,  et  ad  captum 
vulgi  tanquam  digito  monstrarL 

APHOBISMUS  69. 

Neque  nobis  prologi  legum,  qui  inepti  olim  habiti  sunt,  et 

'  **  Lesbia  regula  dicitur  quoties  prspostere,  non  ad  rationem  fectunv  sed  ratio  ad 
fiictum  accommodatur.**^£ra«m.  Adag.  i.  93. 

Bacon's  meaning  is,  that  if  the  law  be  too  concisely  stated  It  may  be  bent  by  the 
Interpretations  which  its  excessive  brevity  will  render  necessary,  so  as  to  operate  in  a 
way  which  the  legislator  did  not  contemplate.  This  will  more  clearly  appear  to  be  his 
meaning  firom  the  following  passage  from  the  Nieomachean  Ethiea,  ▼.  c.  10*  to  which 
Erasmus  refers :  rod  yitp  iapUrrov  itopiaros  koL  6  Kca^iv  icrty^  &<nrtp  ical  Trjt  Aweias 
otKoiofiffs  6  itoKl^wos  Kcai^v.  In  building  with  irregularly  shaped  stones,  flexible 
rnles  might  be  found  of  use,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Lesbians  were  in  the  habit 
of  employing  them. 
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leges  mtrodocmit  dupntaiites  non  jabente?,  utique  plaoerent,  si 
prtsoos  moires  ferre  po68emii&'  Sed  prolog!  isd  legam  plemn* 
qoe  (at  nunc  sunt  tempora)  necessario  adhibentur^  non  tarn  ad 
fTpliaitiffffi*'"  legis,  qnain  instar  soaaionis  ad  perfSerendam  legem 
in  ComitiiB;  et  rarsas  ad  satisfaciendum  popolo.  Qoantom 
fieri  potest  tamen^  prologi  evitentor,  et  lex  incipiat  a  jussione. 

APHORI8MU8  70. 

Intentio  et  sententaa  le^,  licet  ex  pnefationibos  et  pneam- 
bnlis  (at  loquontor)  non  male  qoandoque  eliciatar^  attamen 
latitado  aat  extensio  ejas  ex  illis  minime  peti  debet.  Saepe 
enim  pneambalom  ampit  nonnalla  ex  maxime  plausibilibus  et 
specioos  ad  ex^nplom,  com  lex  tamen  multo  plora  complccta- 
tar;  ant  contra,  lex  restringit  et  limitat  complora, cujus  limits- 
tionb  rationem  in  pneambulo  inseri  non  fuerit  opus.  Qnare 
dimensio  et  latitado  legb  ex  corpore  legis  petenda.  Nam  prse* 
ambolam  sspe  aat  altra  ant  dtra  cadit. 

APHORI8MU8  71. 

Est  Tero  genns  perscribendi  leges  valde  Yitiosom.  Cum 
scilicet  casas  ad  quem  lex  collimat  fuse  exprimitar  in  praeam* 
balo ;  deinde  ex  vi  verbi  {talis)  ant  hujnsmodi  relatiid  corpus 
legis  retro  Tertitur  in  prseambulum,  unde  pneambulam  inseritur 
et  inoorporatur  ipsi  legi ;  quod  et  obscurum  est  et  minus  tutnm, 
quia  non  eadem  adhiberi  consuerit  diligentia  in  ponderandis  et 
ftTaminandis  yerbis  pneambuli,  quss  adbibetur  in  corpore  ipsius 
legis. 

Hanc  partem,  de  Incertitudine  l^um  qu»  ex  mala  de- 
scriptione  ipsarum  ortum  habet,  fusius  tractabimus,  quando  de 
Interpretatione  legum  postea  agemus.  Atque  de  Descriptione 
legum  Obscura  hsc  dicta  sint ;  jam  de  Modis  Enudeandi  Juris 
dicendum. 

De  ModU  Enucleandi  Juris,  et  ToUendi  Ambigua. 
APHOBISMUS  72. 

Modi  Enudeandi  Juris  et  ToUendi  Dubia,  quinque  sunt 
Hoc  enim  fit  aut  per  Perscriptiones  Judiciorum  ;  aut  per  &r^- 
ptares  Authenticos ;  aut  per  lAbros  AuxiUares ;  aut  per  A»- 
ieciiones;    aut  per  Responsa  sive  ConsuUa  Prudeatuau     Hsc 

«  •<Jttbeat,»  Mjrs  Seneca,  qMaUdng  of  law,  «  dod  dlapatet    Nihfl  Tldetnr  mlhi  to- 
eptlu.  qiaun  lex  cum  pnOogo^^^Ep,  95. 
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omnia,  si  bene  instituantur^  prassto  erunt  magna  legum  obscuri- 
tati  aubsidia. 

De  Perscriptione  Judiciorum. 

APHOBISMITB  73. 
Ante  omnia,  judicia  reddita  in  curiis  supremis  et  principali- 
bus  atque  causis  gravioribus,  praesertim  dubiis,  quseque  aliquid 
habent  drfficultatis  aut  novitatis,  diligenter  et  cum  fide  ex- 
cipiunto.  Judicia  enim  anchorse  legum  sunt,  ut  leges  rei- 
publicae. 

APHOEISMUS  74. 
Modus  hujusmodi  judicia  excipiendi  et  in  scripta  referendi, 
talis   esto.     Casus   praecise,  judicia  ipsa  exacte,   perscribito; 
rationes  judiciorum,  quas  adduxerunt  judices,  adjicito;  casuum 
ad  exemplum  adductonmi  authoritatem  cum  casibus  principali- 
bus  ne  commisceto ;  de  advocatorum  perorationibus,  nisi  quid* 
piam  in  iis  fuerit  admodum  eximium,  sileto. 
APHOEISMUS  75. 
Personam   quae    hujusmodi   judicia    excipiant,  ex  advocatb 
maxime  doctis  sunto,  et  honorarium  liberate  ex  publico  exci- 
piunto.    Judices  ipsi  ab  hujusmodi  perscriptionibus  abstinento ; 
ne  forte   opinionibus  propriis  addicti,  et  authoritate   propria 
freti,  limites  referendarii  transcendant. 
APHORI8MUS  76. 
Judicia  ilia  in  ordine  et  serie    temporis   digerito,  non  per 
methodum  et  titulos.     Sunt  enim  scripta  ejusmodi  tanquam 
historian  aut  narrationes  legum.     Neque  solum  acta  ipsa,  sed  et 
tempora  ipsorum,  judici  prudenti  lucem  praebent. 

De  Scriptoribus  Authenticis, 
APHOEISMUS  77. 

Ex  le^bus  ipsis,  quas  Jus   Commune  constituunt;  deinde 
ex  constitutionibus  sive  statutis;  tertio  loco  ex  judiciis  per- 
scriptis.  Corpus  Juris  tantummodo  constituitor.     Praeter  ilia, 
alia  authentica  aut  nulla  sunto,  aut  parce  recipiuntor. 
APHOEISMUS  78. 

Nihil  tarn  interest  Certitudinis  Legum  (de  qua  nunc  tracta- 
mus)  quam  ut  scripta  authentica  intra  fines  moderatos  coer- 
ceantnr,  et  facessat  multitude  enormis  authorum  et  doctorum 
in  jure;  unde  laceratur  sententia  legum,  judex  fit  attonitus, 
processus  immortales,  atque  advocatus  ipse,  cum  tot  libros  per- 
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Icfcre  el  viBoere  mo  posnt,  oompenfia  eecUUir.  Glosa  for- 
tsMe  aliqam  boom,  et  ex  acriptoribiis  clmBBJciB  pvid^  vel  potius 
•cr^iConim  pMieonim  pmcnte  portiones,  rediH  poesint  pro  an- 
tkenticii.  ReUqnomm  nihiloiniiiaB  maneat  tisqb  nonnuHoB  in 
biUiochecis,  vt  eomm  tractatns  inqnciant  jndioes  ant  adyocati, 
can  opos  (nerit;  sed  in  canns  agendis,  in  foro  citare  eoe  non 
pennittitar,  nee  in  anthoritatem  transeunto. 

De  lAris  AmsXaribrnM. 

APHOniSMUB  79. 

At  Sdentiam  Jnris  et  Pncdcun  anxiliaribns  libria  ne  nn- 
danto,  ted  potint  instrannto.'     E  sex  in  genere  sonto.    Insti- 
totioiiea.     De  Verixmun  Sgnificatione.     De  Begnlis  Joria.' 
Antiqoitales  Lepun.     Sonmue.     Agendi  Fonnnlje. 
APHORISMUS  80. 

Pnppanuidi  snnt  jnrenes  et  noyitu  ad  scientiani  et  ardna 
juris  altius  et  eoounodinB  haurienda  et  imbibenda,  per  Institu- 
taooee.  Institntiones  iDas  oidine  claro  et  per^acoo  oomponito. 
In  illia  ipoia  nniTeraum  Jns  PnTatnm  percamto;  non  alia 
oouttendoy  in  aliia  plos  satifl  immorando,  sed  ex  mngnlis  quaedam 
breTitcr  delibando,  nt  ad  Corpus  Legum  periegendnm  accea- 
soro  nil  se  oatendat  proraoa  noYnm,  sed  levi  aliqua  notione  pne- 
oeptom.  Jna  Pnblkum  in  Inatitutioiiiboa  ne  atdngito^  Yeram 
illud  ex  fontibiiB  ipsa  haoriatar. 

APHORISMUS  81. 

Coounentarinm  de  Yocabulia  Juris  oonfidto.  In  explicaticme 
ipoomm,  et  aensu  reddendo,  ne  curiooe  nimis  ant  laboriose  Ter- 
sator.  Neqne  enim  boc  agitur,  nt  diflbutiones  Terb<»iun  qus- 
rantnr  exacte,  sed  exjdicationee  tantum  qiue  l^endis  jnris  libris 
Tiam  aperiant  fiMaliorem.  Tractatum  autem  istom  per  literas 
alphabed  ne  digerito^  id  indid  alicui  relinquito;  sed  collo- 
centnr  aimnl  verba  qum  ciroa  eandem  rem  verBantar,  nt  altemm 
alteri  ait  jnTamento  ad  inteUigendnm. 
APHORisinns  82. 

Ad  Certitndinem  L^nm  fikut  (si  qnid  alind)  tractatns  bo- 
nus et  diligens  de  DiTerus  Begulis  Juris.  Is  dignns  est,  qui 
marimis  ingeims  et  prndentiasimiB  jnie-consultis  conmuttatur. 
Neque  enim  plaoent  qnsB  in  boc  genere  extant.     C<dligeDd» 

'  SointbeorlgiiiaJcdltioB:  q.  nmdato iMhwto.— J.  & 

-  De   ^Terborum  tlgnfScaHone "   and    •'De   divenii  icgulis  antiqiii  juris,"   are 
mj^ctirclj  the  penaJdmiite  aod  the  last  TituU  In  the  Di^ett 
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'auiem  eunt  regul®,  non  tantum  notse  et  Yulgatsd^  sed  et  alia 
magis  subtiles  et  recondite,  qusa  ex  legum  et  rerum  judicata* 
rum  harmonia  extrahi  poBsint ;  qualea  in  rubricis  opiums  quaii- 
doque  inveniuntur;  suntque  dictamina  generalia  rationis^  qu» 
per  niaterias  legis  diversas  percurrunt,  et  sunt  tanquam  Sa^ 
burra  Juris. 

APHOBISMUS  83. 

At  singula  Juris  Scita  aut  Placita  non  intelligantnr  pro 
Begulis,  ut  fieri  solet  satis  imperite.  Hoc  enim  si  recii)eretttr, 
quot  Leges  tot  Segulas ;  Lex  enim  nil  aliud  quam  Begula  Im«- 
perans.  Yerum  eas  pro  B^ulis  habeto,  qu»  in  forma  ipsa 
justiti®  hserent:  unde^  ut  plurimum,  per  Jura  Civilia  diver- 
sarum  rerumpublicarum  eaedem  Regulao  fere  reperiuntur ;  nid 
forte  propter  relationem  ad  formas  politlarum  varient. 
APHOBISMUS  84. 

Post  Begulam  brevi  et  solido  verborum  ccHuplexu  enuntia- 
tam^  adjiciantur  Exempla,  et  Decisiones  Casuum  maxime  lu- 
culentas^  ad  Explicationem ;  Distinctiones  et  Exceptiones,  ad 
Limitationem ;  Cognata^  ad  Ampliationem  ejusdem  Begulae. 
APHOBISMUS  85. 

Eecte  jubetur^  ut  non  ex  Begulis  Jus  sumatur;  sed  ex  Jure 
quod  est^  Begula  fiat*     Neque  enim  ex  Verbis  Begulae  pe- 
tenda  est  probation  ao  si  esset  Textus  Legis*     Begula  enim 
Legem  (ut  acus  nautica  polos)  indicate  non  statuit 
APHOBISMUS  86. 

Prseter  Corpus  ipsum  Juris^  juvabit  etiam  Antiquitates  Le- 
gum invisere ;  quibus  licet  evanuerit  authoritas^  manet  tamen 
reverentia.  Pro  antiquitatibus  autem  legum  habeantur  scfripta 
circa  leges  et  judicia^  sive  ilia  fuerint  edita  sive  non^  qu»  ipsum 
Corpus  Legum  tempore  prsecess^runt  Earum  mquidem  ja- 
ctura  facienda  non  est.  Itaque  ex  iis  utilissima  qu»que  ex- 
cerpito  (multa  enim  invenientur  inania  et  frivola)^  eaque  in 
unum  volumen  redi^to;  ne  antiqwB  fabultBy  ut  loquitur  Tre- 
bonianus>  cum  Legibus  ipsis  misceantur. 

APHOBISMUS  87. 

Practices  vero  plurimum.  interest^  ut  jus  umyersum  digeratur 
ordine  in  Locos  et  Titulos;  ad  quos  subito  (prout  dabitur  oc- 
casio)  recurrere  quis  possit^  veluti  in  promptuarium  paratum 
ad  pra^sentes  usus.     Hujusmodi  Libri  Summarum  et  ordinant 

'  **  Non  ex  rcgula  jus  Bumatur  ;  sed  ex  Jure  quod  ett»  regula  flat" —  PoMhu^  D. 
§  De  diversis  regulls  aQtiqui  juris,  1.  I. 
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spana,  et  abbreriant  fusa  et  piolixa  in  l^e.  CaTendom  antem 
est,  ne  sumnuB  istie  reddant  hominea  promptoe  ad  pnusticam, 
oeflBatorea  in  scientia  ipsa.  Eanim  enim  officium  est  tale^  nt 
ex  iis  recolatur  jqs,  non  perdiscatur.  Siunmse  autem  onmino 
magna  diligentia,  fide,  et  judido  sunt  confidenda,  ne  fortom 
iaciant  legibna. 

APHOBisxns  88« 
Formulas  Agendi  diversas  in  unoquoqne  genere  oolligito. 
Nam  et  praeticaB  hoc  interest;  et  certe  pandunt  illse  oracnla 
et  occulta  legum.  Sunt  enim  non  pauca  qu»  latent  in  legibns, 
at  in  formulis  agendi  melius  et  fusius  p^sptciuntur ;  instar 
pugni  et  palms. 

De  Bespansii  et  CantuUis. 

APHOBI8MU8  89. 

Dubitaliones  Particulares  quas  de  tempore  in  tempus  emer- 
gunt  dirimendi  et  solvendi,  aliqua  ratio  iniri  debet.  Durum 
enim  est  ut  ii  qui  ab  errore  cavere  cupiant  ducem  tub  non  in- 
Tenianty  yerum  ut  actus  ipsi  periclitentur,  neque  sit  aliquis 
ante  rem  peractam  juris  pnenoscendi  modus. 

APHOBISMUB  90. 
Eesponsa  Prudentum,  qu»  petentibus  dantur  de  jure  dye 
ab  advocalaB  mye  a  doctoribus,  tanta  yalere  authoritate  ut  ab 
eorum  sententia  judici  recedere  non  sit  licituniy  non  placet.^ 
Jura  a  Juratis  Judidbus  sumunto. 

APHOBISMUB  91. 
Tentari  judicia  per  causas  et  personas  fictas,  ut  eo  modo 
experiantur  homines  qualis  fiitura  sit  legis  norma,  non  placet.* 

*  Bjr  ttic  Bomui  Jurists  the  Besponsa  pnidentium  are  reckoned  among  the  Pontes 
JiiriSi  but  there  are  few  points  in  the  history  of  Roman  law  on  which  It  ts  more  difll- 
cult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion.  We  have  no  satisfectory  information  either  as  to 
the  form  in  which  these  Responsa  were  given,  or  as  to  the  degree  of  aothoiity  with 
which  they  were  invested.  The  common  opinion  ia^  that  they  received  abaolate  teoe 
of  law  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Augustus,  and  that  more  precise  regulations  with 
respect  to  cases  in  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  were  made  hy  Hadrian.  The 
connexion  between  them  and  the  law  of  citations  of  Honorius  and  yalentinlan  Is  also 
a  matter  of  much  obscurity.  See  Bocking^s  Pandektemt  L  p.  36.  Walter,  Gtaek,  d,  R, 
IiecMt9,  §  409.  and  421.     Hugo»  GeseA.  d  B»  Btekis,  §  313.  and  385. 

'  Lord  Ellenborough  reftised  to  try  a  case  in  which  a  bet  had  been  made  on  a  pofait 
of  law.  He  asked,  it  i»  said,  to  aee  the  record,  and  threw  It  down  **  with  much  In- 
dignation." Tradition  adds  that  he  threw  it  at  the  head  of  the  plalntUTi  attoracy. 
Until  lately,  when  it  was  found  necessary  in  proceedings  in  equity  to  have  the  deddoa 
of  a  Jury  on  a  question  of  feet,  reoourw  was  had  to  themachlneiy  of  a  feigned  Issue ; 
that  is,  an  action  was  brought  on  an  imaginary  wager  as  to  the  truth  or  feliebood  of 
an  agreed  upon  statement  of  fects.  Possibly  in  Baoon*s  time  a  shnilar  coone  may 
have  been  adopted  In  order  to  obtain  the  ophiion  of  the  judges  on  points  of  law.     in 
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Dedecorat  enim  majestatem  legum^  et  pro  prsBvaricatioiie  qua* 
piam  censenda  est.  Judicia  autem  aliquid  habere  ex  scena 
deforme  est. 

APHOBISMUS  92. 
Judicum  igitor  solummodo,  tarn  Judicia  quam  Responsa  et 
Consulta  sunto.  Ilia  de  litibus  pendentibus^  hsBC  de  arduis 
juris  qusBstionibus  in  thesi.  Ea  Consulta,  sive  in  privatis  rebus 
flive  in  publicis,  a  Judicibus  ipsis  ne  poscito  (id  enim  si  fiat, 
judex  transeat  in  advocatum) ;  sed  a  Principe,  aut  Statu.  Ab 
mis  ad  Judices  demandentur.  Judices  vero,  tali  authoritate 
freti^  disceptationes  advocatorum,  yel  ab  his  quorum  interest 
adhibitorum,  vel  a  Judicibus  ipsis  (si  opus  sit)  assignatomm,  et 
argumenta  ex  utraque  parte  audiunto;  et,  re  deliberata,  jus 
expediunto  et  declaranto.  Consulta  hujusmodi  inter  Judicia 
referunto  et  edunto,  et  paris  authoritatis  sunto.  ^ 

De  PrcdecUonihus. 
APHOBISMUS  93. 

Praelectiones  de  Jure,  atque  Exercitationes  eorum  qui  juris 
studiis  incumbunt  et  operam  dant,  ita  instituuntor  et  ordinantor, 
ut  onmia  tendant  ad  quasstiones  et  controversias  de  jure  sedan- 
das  potius  quam  excitandas.  Ludus  enim  (ut  nunc  fit)  fere 
apud  omnes  instituitur  et  aperitur  ad  altercationes  et  qusesti* 
oues  de  jure  multiplicandas,  tanquam  ostentandi  ingenii  causa. 
Atque  hoc  vetus  est  malum.     Etenim  etiam  apud  antiques 


modern  times  the  practice  has  been  in  accordance  with  what  he  a  little  ftirther  on 
recommends;  the  point  of  law  being  referred  to  the  judges  directly,  who,  after 
hearing  counsel,  certify  their  opinion  of  it  to  the  Chancellor. 

*  Bacon  refers  to  the  practice  of  eztra-jndicial  consultations  as  it  existed  in  his  own 
time.  It  does  not,  I  believe,  appear  that  it  was  ever  the  practice  for  private  persons 
to  obtain  through  the  intervention  of  the  Privy  Council  authoritative  decisions  on 
legal  questions,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Court  occasionally  obtained  *■  praeju- 
dida  **  from  the  Judges  on  points  In  which  it  was  itself  interested.  The  effect  of  this 
practice  in  promoting  Judicial  servility  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  ship-money;  the 
extra-judicial  decision  of  the  Judges  in  favour  of  its  legality  being  unanimous,  whereas 
when  the  case  came  on  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  it  was  affirmed  to  be  legal 
by  a  bare  minority  of  seven  against  five. 

[I  cannot  think  that  Bacon  alludes  to  extra-judicial  consultations  of  this  kind  ; 
which  were  conducted  in  a  different  way  fh>m  those  he  recommends,  and  resorted  to 
for  a  different  purpose.  The  object  of  the  Government  in  asking  the  judges*  opinions 
on  the  case  privately  before  commencing  a  prosecution,  was  to  ascertain  that  the  case 
was  a  good  one,  and  so  avoid  the  scandal  and  disrepute  which  then  attended  the  failure 
^of  a  Crown  prosecution.  The  otgect  of  the  proceeding  which  Bacon  here  advocates,  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  settling  any  disputed  point  of  law,  without  either  waiting  for  a  real 
cause  in  which  it  may  be  involved,  or  getting  up  a  fictitious  one ;  and  the  manner  of 
it  is  to  be  public  and  formal.  The  case  is  to  be  regularly  argued  and  the  judgment 
formally  recorded.  —  /.  &] 
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glofw  fkit, 

|liTBi   cfe  JOB 

pfornctOL 


per  aeetaB  et  ht&meBj  qwesdooes  oom- 
ferere  qiiam  extangoere.'     Id  ne   fiat 


De  Vaeillatiame  Judidanam, 


▲FHORISMU8  94. 

VadDuii  Jodidm,  Tel  propter  immatunm  et  praefestixiam 
▼el  propter  anolatioiiem  cmiamm;  Tel  propter 
el  imperitam  perKriptionem  jndicionim ;  vel  propter 
itd  resdanonem  eotnm  ninuB  fiMakm  et  ezjKdi- 
Itaque  proridendiiiii  est  ut  judicia  emanent,  matora  de- 
liberatkne  print  habita;  atque  ut  curise  ae  inTioan  rerereantiir, 
atque  at  jadkia  penarUMator  fideliter  et  prodentex;  ulque  via 
•d  rBadadeoda  jndicia  ait  arcta,  oonfragoea,  et  tanqnam  mari- 
cibua  strata. 

APHORISMTS  95. 
S  jodiciiiiii  redditum  fuerh  de  casn  aliquo  in  afiqna  curia 
prindpali,  et  similis  casus  interrenerit  in  alia  ciiria»  ne  pit>- 
cedito  ad  jodidam  anteqnam  fiat  consoltatio  in  coll^;io  aliquo 
jwi'icam  majore.  Jodicia  enim  reddita,  si  fbrte  resdndi  necease 
dt,  sahem  sepeliiuitor  com  honore. 

▲PHORISXU8  96. 
Ut  corne  de  jurisdictione  <U^adientiir  et  conflictentar,  liu- 
naanm  quiddam  est ;  eoqne  magis,  quod  per  ineptam  quandam 
MBteotiain  {q^od  bam  et  siremm  sit  Jmdieis,  ampUare  jmriMdieti- 
amrm  CWmt)  alatnr  plane  ista  int^nperies,  et  calcar  ad^tor 
ubi  fraPDo  opus  est  Ut  vero  ex  hac  animorum  contentione 
curie  jodicia  utrobique  reddita  {qju^  nil  ad  juriadictionem  p^- 
tinent)  libenter  rescindant,  intolerabile  malum;  et  a  regibus, 
aut  senatu,  aut  politia  plane  vindicandum.  Peasiini  enim  ex- 
empli res  Cdt,  ut  curis,  quae  pacem  subditis  pnestant,  inter  ee 
duella  exeroeant 


*  Oar  kDowMfr  of  tke  history  of  the  two  sects  or  schotds  of  jurists  vhich  esisted 
dorinc  vbat  b  called  the  mkkUe  period  at  Boman  jurispmdeDce  b  still  imperfect, 
though  Icat  so  than  before  the  discorenr  of  the  Institutes  al  Gains.     It  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  Inportance  of  the  differences  al  opinion  between  them  has  been  ex- 
a^^l^ratcd,  and  that  the  sects  themselves  had  died  out  before  tlie  time  of  Jostiniui, 
Tb«  two  ichoob  mpcctiTely  regarded  Ateius  Capito  and  Anstitios  Labeo  as  their  besd 
or  founder :   but  the  foUowcn  of  the  fonner  were  called  Sahinbiw  or  Castans ;  the 
othrr  school  beio«  that  of  the  Proculeiaos ;  all  these  nannes  being  derived  from  those  of 
crrtam  rmiDcot  foaowers  of  tile  two  jurists  just  mentioued.     Gaius,  the  autlKX-  of  the 
Iiutttmte*,  beloDgcd  to  the  former  school,  which   b  said  to  have  heen  di>tingaished 
ttotn  the  other  bj  a  doser  adherence  to  the  letter  oT  the  law.    Probably  the  best  writer 
oa  the  uihiect  b  Oiricsen,   whosv  work  was  published  in  1825.      Tlie  distinction 
i>rf  ween  file  dufBcfero/ the  doctrines  of  the  two  schoobb  not    very  strongly  maited. 
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APHORISMUS  97. 

Non  focilis  esto  ant  prodivis  ad  judicia  reficindenda  aditus 
per  Appellationea,  aut  Impetitiones  de  Errore^  aut  Revisus^  et 
similia.  Beceptuin  apud  nonnoUos  est,  ut  lis  trahatur  ad 
forum  snperius^  tanquam  ree  integra ;  judieio  inde  dato  seposito^ 
et  plane  suspenso.  Apud  alios  yero>  at  judicium  ipsum  maneat 
in  suo  vigore,  sed  executio  ejus  tantum  cesset.  Neutrum 
placet;  nisi  curi»  in  quibus  judicium  redditum  sit  fuerint 
humiles  et  inferioris  ordinis;  sed  potius,  ut  et  judicium  stet^  et 
procedat  ejus  executio;  modo  cautio  detur  a  defendente  de 
damnis  et  expensis,  si  judicium  fnerit  rescissum. 

Atqiie  hie  Titulus,  de  Certitudine  Legum^  ad  exempliun 
Digesti  reliqui  (quod  meditamur)  sufficiet 

Jam  vero  Doctrinam  Civilem  (quatenus  earn  nobis  tractare 
visum  est)  oondusimus  ;  atque  una  cum  ea  Philosophiam  Hu- 
manam ;  sicut  etiam,  cum  Philosophia  Humana,  Philosophiam 
in  genere.  Tandem  igitur  paidulum  respirantes,  atque  ad  ea 
quse  prsBtervecti  sumus  oculos  retroflectentes,  hunc  tractatum 
nostrum  non  absimilem  esse  censemus  sonis  illis  et  pra&ludiis 
quae  prsetentant  musici  dum  fides  ad  modulationem  concinnant ; 
qusd  ipsa  quidem  auribus  ingratum  quiddam  et  asperum  ex- 
hibenty  at  in  causa  sunt  ut  quss  sequuntur  omnia  sint  suaviora ; 
sic  nimirum  nos  in  animum  induximus  ut  in  dthara  musarum 
concinnanda  et  ad  harmoniam  veram  redigenda  operam  navare- 
nius,  quo  ab  aliis  postea  pulsentur  chord®  meliore  digito  aut 
plectro.  Sane,  cum  nobis  ante  oculos  proponamus  temponim 
horum  statum,  in  quibus  liter®  jam  tertio  ad  mortales  videntur 
rediisse  ;  et  una  diligenter  intueamur  qnam  variis  jam  nos  invi- 
serint  instruct®  prssidiis  et  auxiliis ;  qualia  sunt,  ingeniorum 
nostri  temporum  complurium  acumen  et  subUmitas ;  eximia  ilia 
monumenta  scriptorum  veterum,  qu»  veluti  tot  faces  nobis 
praelucent ;  ars  typographica,  libros  cujuscunque  fortun®  ho- 
minibus  larga  manu  suppeditans ;  oceani  sinus  laxati,  et  orbis 
ex  omni  parte  peragratus,  unde  experimenta  plurima  priscis 
ignota  comparuerunt,  et  ingens  accessit  Naturali  Histori®  cu- 
mulus; otium,  quo  ingenia  optima  in  regnis  et  provinciis 
Europ®  ubique  abundant,  cimi  negotiis  minus  his  in  locis  im- 
plicentur  homines  quam  aut  Or®ci  propter  poptdares  status, 
aut  propter  ditionum  amplitudinem  Bomani  solebant;  pax  qua 
fruitur  hoc  tempore  Britiinnia,  Hispania,  Italia,  etiam  nunc 
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GaUia,  et  alias  re^ones  non  pance ;  consmnptio  et  ezinaiutio 
ommiim  qiuB  videntur  ezoogitari  aut  dici  posse  circa  controver- 
sias  religionis^  qii»  tot  ingenia  jamdiu  divertenmt  a  caeteranmi 
aiiamn  stodiis ;  sunina  et  ezcellens  Majestatis  tun  eiudilao,  cai 
(tanqnam  Phoenici  volucres)  aggregant  se  nndique  ingenia; 
proprietas  denique  ilia  inseparabilis  quae  TempoB  ipeam  ae-» 
quitur,  at  veritatem  indies  paituriat ;  Hibc  (inqnam)  cum  cogi- 
tamns,  non  possumus  non  In  earn  spem  animnm  erigere,  ut 
existimemns  tertiam  banc  Liteiarom  periodum  duas  illas  priores 
apud  Gracoe  et  Bomanoe  longo  intervallo  Baperatnram ;  modo 
saltern  homines  et  yires  snas^  atque  defectos  etiam  yiriom 
suaram>  probe  et  pmdenter  noase  velint ;  atque  alii  ab  aliis, 
inyentionis  lampada,  non  contradiclioms  torres,  accipiant; 
atque  inqmffltionem  veritatis  pro  incoepto  nobili^  non  pro  de- 
lectamento  ant  ornamento  putent ;  atque  opes  ac  magnificen- 
tiam  impendant  in  res  solidas  et  eximias,  non  in  pervulgatas  et 
obvias.  Ad  labores  meoa  quod  attinet,  ei  cui  libeat  in  eomm 
reprehensione  aut  sibi  aut  aliis  placere,  veteiem  certe  et  id- 
timfe  patientifls  petitionem  exhibebunt  illi;  Verbera^  sed  oudL^ 
Seprehendant  homines  quantum  libuerit,  modo  attendant  et 
perpendant  quae  dicuntur.  Appellatio  sane  legitinia  fnetit 
(licet  res  fortasse  minus  ea  indigebit),  si  a  primis  cogitation!- 
bus  hominum  ad  secundas  provocetur,  et  ab  sto  presenti  ad 
posteros.  Yeniamus  nunc  ad  eam  Scientiam  qua  caruerunt 
du»  illsB  priscao  temporum  periodi  (neque  enim  tanta  illis 
foelicitas  concessa  est),  Sacram  dico  et  divinitus  Ins]^- 
ratam  Theologiam ;  cunctorum  laborum  ac 
peregrinationum  humanarum 
sabbatum  ac  portum 
nobilissimum. 

*  See  Flat  In  Thembt  c.  11. 
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AD  BEGEM    SUUM. 

CAPUT  L 

JPartitianes  Theologi»  InspirataB  omittuntur  ;  Tantum  aditusjit 
ad  Desiderata  tria ;  Doctrinam  de  Legitimo  Usu  Bationis 
HumansB  in  DiviniB;  Doctrinam  de  Gradibas  Unitatis  in 
Civitate  Dei ;  et  Emanationes  Scripturarum. 

Jam.  vero  (Bex  optime)  cum  carina  parva^  qnalis  nostra  esse 
potuit;  universum  ambitum  tarn  veteris  qoam  noyi  orbis  scien- 
tiarum  circunmavigaverit  (quam  secundis  ventis  et  cursu^ 
posterorum  sit  judicium)^  quid  superest^  nisi  ut  vota^  tandem 
perfuncti^  persolvamus?  At  restat  adhuc  Theologia  Sacra^ 
sive  Inspirata.  Veruntamen  si  earn  tractare  pergamuR^  ex^ 
eundum  nobis  foret  e  Navicula  Bationis  Humanse^  et  transeun- 
dum  in  Ecclesiss  Navem ;  qn»  sola  Acu  Nautica  Divina  pollet 
ad  cursum  recte  dirigendum.  Neque  enim  sufficient  amplius 
Stellas  Philosophiffij  quae  hactenus  prsecipue  nobis  affiilserunt. 
Itaque  par  foret,  silentium  quoque  in  hac  re  colore.  Quam- 
obrem  partitiones  legitimas  circa  earn  omittemus ;  pauca  tamen, 
pro  tenuitate  nostra^  etiam  in  banc  conferemus,  loco  votorum. 
Id  eo  magis  facimus,  quia  in  corpore  Theologian  nullam  prorsus 
regionem  aut  tractum  plane  desertum  aut  inctdtimi  invenimus ; 
tanta  fuit  hominum  diligentia  in  seminandis  aut  tritico^  aut 
zizaniis. 
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Tres  igitor  pruponemus  Theologis  Appendices,  qns  non  de 
matem  per  Thcologiam  infoimatm  flut  informanda,  aed  tantum- 
Bodo  de  Modo  Infonnatioiiifly  tzactent.  Neqne  tamen,  circa 
eoa  tractatna  (ot  in  reliquia  oonmeTimiia)  vel  Exempla  sub- 
jangemiia»  vel  Pnbcepta  daWmoH.  Id  diecdogis  relinqiiemi]& 
Sunt  enim  ilia  (ut  diximos)  inatar  voianim  tantom. 

1.  Pnonogatava  Dei  totom  faominem  complectitar ;  nee  nmms 
ad  Ratioiieni  qnam  ad  Yoluntatem  Hnmanam  extenditur ;  ut 
homo  adlioet  in  univenum  se  abneget,  et  aocedat  Deo.  Quare, 
ncnt  Legi  DiviiMe  obedire  tenemor,  licet  reluctetur  Yolnntaa ; 
ita  et  Verbo  Dei  fidcm  habere,  lioet  reluctetur  Batio.  Etenim, 
si  ea  dnntazat  credamus  quse  sunt  rationi  noetne  consentanea, 
rebua  aaaentimur,  non  authori ;  quod  etiam  auspects  fidei 
testibns  pnestare  solemus.  At  fides  ilia,  qus  Abrakamo  tmpu- 
iabahtr  adjuMtitiam^  de  bujaamodi  re  extitit  quam  irrisui  babe- 
bat  Sarah;  qu»  m  bac  parte  imago  quiedam  erat  Ratioois 
NaturalisL  Quanto  igitor  mysteriom  aliqnod  divinam  ffaerit 
magis  absonnm  et  incredibile,  tanto  pbis  in  credendo  ezhibetur 
honoris  Deo,  et  fit  victoria  Fidei  nobilior.  Etiam  et  pec- 
eatores,  quo  magis  conscientia  sua  gravantur,  et  nihlloimnus 
fidem  de  salute  sua  in  Dei  miserioordia  coQocant,  eo  Deum 
mqore  afficiunt  bonore ;  onmis  autem  desperatlo  Deo  pro  oon- 
tumelia  est  Qninetiam,  si  attente  rem  perpendamus,  d^nins 
quiddam  est  credere  quam  scire,  qualiter  nunc  scimus.  In 
sdentia  enim  mens  bumana  patitur  a  senso,  quia  rdbus  mate- 
riatis  resilit;  in  fide  autem  anima  patitur  ab  anima ;  qus  est 
agens  digniusi  Aliter  se  res  habet  in  Statu  Gtoriae:  tone 
siquidem  cessabit  Fides,  atque   cognoseemju   sicut  et   eogmd 

CoDdudamos  igitur,  Theologiam  Sacram  ex  verbo  et  oraculis 
Dei,  non  ex  lumine  nature  aut  rationis  dictamine,  hamiri 
debere.  Scriptom  est  enim,  CaU  enarramt  ghriam  Od^;  at 
nusquam  scriptom  invenitur,  Codi  enarrant  oohaOaiem  DeL 
De  ilia  pronunciatur.  Ad  Legem  et  Testimonial  si  non  feeernt 
secundum  verhtm  istnd\  &c.  Neque  hoc  tenet  tantum  in 
grandibus  illis  mysteriis  de  Deitate,  Creatione,  Redemptione ; 
verum  pertinet  etiam  ad  interpretationem  perfectiorem  legis 
moralis ;  DUigite  inimieos  vestros;  henefaeite  his  qui  odemnt  vos, 
&C. ;  ut  sitisjUa  patris  vestri  qui  in  cmUs  est,  qui  jAuit  super 

■  Pi.  xix.  I.  «  iBlali,  TiiL  2a 
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jastos  ct  injustos.^  Quffi  certe  verba  plausum  ilium  merentur^ 
Nee  vox  hominem  sonat.^  Siqnidem  vox  est  quad  lumen  na- 
turse  superat  Quinetiam  videmus  poetas  ethnioos,  prsesertim 
com  pathetice  loquantur,  expostulare  non  rare  cum  legibus  et 
docirinis  moralibus  (quffi  tamen  legibus  divinis  multo  sunt 
indulgentiores  et  solutiores),  ac  si  naturs  libertati  cum  ma- 
lignitate  quadam  repugnent : 

£t  quod  Natura  remittit, 
Invida  jura  negant.  * 

Ita  Dendamis  Indus  ad  Alexandri  nuntios,  Se  inaudisse  quidem 
aliquid  de  nomine  Pythagor(B  et  aliorum  sapientum  e  Grmcia,  et 
credere  illosfuisse  viros  magnos  ;  vitio  tamen  illo  laborasse^  quod 
scilicet  nimia  in  reverentia  et  veneratione  habuissent  rem  quampiam 
'ohaniasticam,  quam  Legem  et  Morem  vocitahant^  Quare  nee 
illud  dubitandum^  magnam  partem  legis  moralis  sublimiorem 
esse^  quam  quo  lumen  naturse  ascendere  possit.  Veruntamen 
quod  dicitur^  habere  homines  etiam  ex  lumine  et  lege  natune 
notiones  nonnuUas  Virtutis,  Vitii;  Justitiae^  Injurias;  Boni, 
Mali ;  id  verissimum  est.  Notandum  tamen^  Lumen  Naturm 
duplici  significatione  accipi;  primo,  quatenus  oritur  ex  sensUj 
inductione,  ratione,  argumentis^  secundum  leges  coeli  ac  terra; ; 
secundo^  quatenus  anima)  humanse  interne  afiulget  instinctu, 
secundum  legem  conscientise ;  quas  scintilla  quaedam  est^  et 
tanquam  reliquiae^  pristinas  et  primitivae  puritatis.  In  quo  po- 
steriore  sensu  praccipue  particeps  est  anima  lucis  nonnuIlaB  ad 
perfectionem  intuendam  ct  discemendam  legis  moralis;  quas 
tamen  lux  non  prorsus  clara  sit^  sed  ejusmodi  ut  potius  yitia 
quadamtenus  redarguat,  quam  de  officiis  plene  informet.  Quare 
Religio^  sive  mysteria  spectes  sive  mores^  pendet  ex  Beve- 
latione  Divina. 

Attamen  usus  Bationis  Humanas  in  spiritualibus  multiplex 
sane  existit^  ac  late  admodum  patet.  Neque  enim  sine  causa 
est,  quod  Apostolus  Religionem  appellaverit  Rationalem  Cultum 

>  St.  Matth.  V.  44.  and  45  •  Virg.  iEn.  1.  328. 

*  Ovid.  Metam.  x.  330. 

*  The  name  of  the  person  of  whom  this  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  is  Dandamis,  but 
whererer  Bacon  has  mentioned  it.  he  spells  it  as  in  the  text  Dandamis  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Arrian,  who,  however,  does  not  relate  this  anecdote.  We  find  the  same 
story  in  Strabo ;  but  the  name  of  the  Indian  is  with  him  not  Dandamis,  but  Mandanis. 
See  Hitf.  in  Alex,  c  66.,  and  Strabo,  I  xv.  In  the  Tempr^ris  Partus  Masculug, 
Bacon  speaks  of  these  remarks  of  Dandamis  as  one  of  the  exceptions  to  his  general 
assertion  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
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DeL^  Beoordetor  quis  caeremonias  et  typos  Yeteris  legis ;  fhe- 
mnt  ills  mtionalefl  et  significatiTB^  longe  discrepantes  a  caere- 
monitf  idolAtrue  et  magus ;  qiue  tanquam  suidie  et  mate  enint, 
nihil  dooentes  plemnqiie,  imo  ne  imiuentes  qoidem.  Fisocipae 
Chriatiaiia  Fides,  at  in  onmibos,  sic  in  hoc  ipso  eminet;  qaod 
aaream  Bervet  mediocritatem  dica  asum  Bationis  et  Dispata- 
tioniB  (qa»  Bationis  proles  est)  inter  leges  Ethnicorom  et 
Mahometi,  qos  exti-ema  sectantor.  Beligio  siquidem  Ethni- 
oorum  fidei  aat  confessionis  constantis  nihil  habebat;  contra^ 
in  religione  Mahometi,  omnis  dispntatio  interdicta  est;  ita 
at  altera  erroris  va^  et  moltiplicis,  altera  vafirs  cajosdam 
et  cauta  impostune,  faciem  prs  se  ferat ;  com  sancta  Fides 
Christiana  Bationis  osom  et  Dispatationem  (sed  secandam 
debitos  fines)  et  recipiat  et  rejiciat. 

Humanie  Bationis  usus,  in  rebus  ad  Beligionem  spectantibosy 
duplex  est;  alter  in  expUcatUme  myMtern,  alter  in  tBaiiamims 
qu»  inde  deducuntur.  Quod  ad  mysterioram  explicationem 
attinety  videmus  non  dedignari  Deum  ad  infinnitatem  captos 
nostri  se  demittere^  mjstetia  sua  ita  explicando  at  a  nobis 
optime  ea  possint  percipi;  atque  revelationes  suas  in  Tationis 
nostras  syllepses  et  notiones  veluti  inoculando ;  atque  inapiia- 
tiones  ad  intellectum  nostrum  aperiendum  sic  accommodando, 
quemadmodum  figura  davis  aptatur  figurse  serao.  Qua  tamen 
in  parte,  nobis  ipus  deese  minime  debemus ;  cum  enim  Deus 
ipse  opera  rationis  nostras  in  illuminationibus  suis  utatur^  etaam 
nos  eandem  in  omnes  partes  versare  debemus,  quo  magis  capaoes 
simus  ad  mysteria  recipienda  et  imbibenda :  mode  animus  ad 
amplitudinem  mysteriorum  pro  modulo  suo  dilatetur,  non  mys- 
teria ad  angusiias  animi  constringantur. 

Quantum  Tero  ad  Illationes,  nosse  debemus,  relinqui  nobis 
usum  rationis  et  ratiocinationis  (quoad  mysteria)  secundarium 
quendam  et  respectivum,  non  primitivmn  et  absolutum.  Post* 
quam  enim  Articuli  et  Principia  Beligionis  jam  in  sedibus  suis 
fiierint  locata,  ita  ut  a  rationis  examine  penitus  eximantur,  torn 
demum  conceditur  ab  illb  Illation^  derivare  ac  deducere,  se- 
cundum analogiam  ipsorum.  In  rebus  quidem  naturalibus  hoc 
non  tenet  Nam  et  ipsa  principia  examini  subjiciuntor;  per 
Inductionem  (inqiiam)  licet  minime  per  Syllogismum ;  atque 
eadem  iila  nullam  habent  cum  ratione  repugnantiamt  ut  ai> 


ril.  ]. 
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eodem  fonte  turn  primss  propositiones  turn  medisB  deducantur. 
Aliter  fit  in  Religione ;  ubi  et  primae  propositiones  authypo- 
statao  sant^  atque  per  se  subsistentes ;  et  rursus  non  regun- 
tur  ab  ilia  Ratione  quas  propositiones  consequentes  deducit 
Neque  tamen  hoc  fit  in  Beli^one  sola,  sed  etiam  in  aliis 
Bcientiis,  tarn  gravioribus  quam  levioribus ;  ubi  scilicet  pro- 
positiones primari®  Placita  sint,  non  Posita;  siquidem  et  in 
illis  rationis  usus  absolutus  esse  non  potest  Yidemus  enim 
in  ludis,  puta  schaccorum,  aut  similibus,  primas  ludi  normas 
et  leges  mere  positivas  esse  et  ad  placitum ;  quas  recipi,  ncm 
in  disputationem  vocari,  prorsus  oporteat ;  ut  vero  yincas,  et 
perite  lusum  instituas,  id  artificiosum  est  et  rationale.  Eodem 
modo  fit  et  in  legibus  humanis ;  in  quibus  baud  paucse  sunt 
MeunnuB  (ut  loquuntur),  hoc  est,  Placita  mera  Juris,  quaa 
authoritate  magis  quam  ratione  nituntur,  neque  in  discepta- 
tionem  veniunt.  Quid  vero  sit  justissimum,  non  absolute,  sed 
relative  (hoc  est,  ex  analogia  illarum  Maximarum),  id  demum 
rationale  est,  et  latum  disputationi  campum  prasbet  Talis 
igitur  est  Secundaria  ilia  Eatlo,  quae  in  Theologia  Sacra  locum 
habet;  qua©  scilicet  fundata  est  super  Placita  Dei. 

Sicut  vero  Bationis  Humanas  in  Divinis  usus  est  duplex,  ita 
et  in  eodem  usu  duplex  excessus ;  alter,  cum  in  Modum  My- 
sterii  curiosius  quam  par  est  inquiritur ;  alter  cum  lUationibus 
aequa  tribuitur  authoritas  ac  Principiis  ipsls.  Nam  et  Ni- 
codemi  discipulus  videri  possit,  qui  pertinacius  quasrat,  Quo' 
modo  posset  homo  nasci  cum  sit  sene»9^  Et  discipulus  Pauli 
neutiquam  censeri  possit,  qui  non  quandoque  in  doctrinis  suis 
inserat,  JEgo,  non  Dominus;  aut  illud.  Secundum  consilium 
meumJ  Siquidem  lUationibus  plerisque  stilus  iste  conveniet 
Itaque  nobis  res  salubris  videtur  et  inprimis  utilis,  si  tractatus  i 
instituatur  sobrius  et  diligens,  qui  de  Usu  Bationis  Humanaa 
in  Theologicis  utiliter  praecipiat,  tanquam  Divina  quaedam  Dia- 
lectica ;  utpote  quae  futura  sit  instar  opiatiB  cujusdam  medidncB, 
qufls  non  modo  speculationum  quibus  schola  interdum  laborat 
inania  consopiat,  verum  etiam  controversiarum  furores  quae  in 
Ecclesia  tiunultus  cient  nonnihil  mitiget.  Ejusmodi  tractatum 
inter  Desiderata  ponimus ;  et  Sophronem,  sive  de  Legitimo  usu 
Jtationis  Humancs  in  Divinis,  nominamus. 

2,  Interest  admodimi  pacis  EcclesiaB^  ut  fcedus  Christianorum 

'  St.  John,  iiU  4.  ^  Sec  1  Coriutli.  vU, 
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a  Servatore  pneacriptam,  in  duobiu  illis  capitibus  quse  noDnihil 
videntnr  diwarepantia^  bene  et  clare  explicctar ;  quoram  alternm 
sic  diffinit;  Qm'  nan  est  nobueitm,  e$t  contra  nas;  vltemxa 
aotem  sic ;  Qui  contra  nos  non  est,  mobUeum  csiJ^  Ex  bis  liquido 
patet  esse  nonnullos  articoloe,  in  quibus  qui  dissentit  extra 
Fosdus  Btatuendna  dt;  alios  veio,  in  quibue  dissentlre  lioeat, 
ealvo  Fcedere.  Yincnla  emm  commnnionis  CbriatiaDse  ponim- 
tur,  Una  Fiiesy  Unum  BaptUma,  &c.';  non  Units  JRitus,  Una 
Opinio.  Videmns  qnoque  tonicam  Salvatoris  inoonsutilem  ex- 
titiaae;  vestem  antem  Ecdem  Te»icoloTenu  Pale»  in  arista 
aepaiandiB  sunt  a  framento;  at  zizania  in  agro  non  protanns 
eyellenda.  Moses,  cum  certantem  leperisset  .^Sgyptium  cnm 
Israelita,  non  dixit^  Cur  certatis  f  sed  gladio  eyaginato  -£g7* 
ptium  interfecit.  At  cum  IsrHelitas  dnos  oertantes  vidisset, 
quamyis  fieri  non  potoit  ut  iitrique  causa  justa  oontingeret, 
)ta  tamen  eos  alloqmtur,  Fratres  estis,  cur  certatis  f^  His 
itaque  perpen^  magni  yideatur  res  et  moment!  et  uses  esse, 
ut  difliniatur  qualia  sint  ilia  et  quantn  latitudinis,  qu»  ab  Ec- 
desi®  corpore  homines  penitus  divellant,  et  a  commiinione 
fidelium  eliminent  Quod  si  quis  putet  hoc  jampiidem  factum 
esse,  videat  ille  etiam  atque  etinm  quam  sincere  et  moderate. 
Slnd  interim  yerisimile  est,  eum  qui  pacts  mentionem  fecerit 
reportaturum  responsum  illud  Jehu  ad  nuntium  {Nunqmd  pax 
est^Jehuf)  Quid  tibi  et  pacif  Transi,  et  sequere  me*',  cum 
non  pcuc,  sed  partes,  plerisque  cordi  sint  Nobis  nihilominus 
yisum  est  tractatum  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitate  Dei,  ut 
salubrem  et  utilem,  inter  Desiderata  reponere. 

3.  Cum  Scripturarum  Saerarum  circa  Theologiam  informan- 
dam  tantsB  sint  partes,  de  earum  Interpretatione  inprimis  yiden- 

I  The  two  passages  Bacon  refers  to  are  St.  Luke,  xl  23.  (or  St  Mattli.  xii.  3a>  and 
St  Luke,  !x.  50.  But  the  former  he  hai  not  quoted  accurately.  The  words  of  oar 
version  are,  **  lie  that  U  not  with  me  la  against  me  ;**  while  the  passage  in  the  nin^ 
chapter  is,  **  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  ft>r  us.** 

«  Ephes.  It.  6. 

**  Sit  ergo  una  fides  universe  qu«  uhiqne  dilatatur  ecclesiae,  tanquam  intm  is 
membris,  etiamsi  ipsa  fldei  unitas  quibusdam  diyersis  obeenratlonibos  crlebcator. 
quibus  nullo  modo  qu'id  in  fide  veram  est  impeditur :  omnia  enim  polchrimdo  fiSc 
regis  intrinsc'cus,  ill»  autrm  obsenrationes  quB  varie  celebrantor  in  eg  us  Teste  inteUi- 
guntur.  Cnde  I  111  dicitur  *In  flmbriis  aureis  drcumamicta  Tarietate.' ** — SL  Amgfnat, 
Ep,  ad  Coiutan.  de  JtjuHus  pritconim.  He  has  elsewhere  said,  ^'Desaper  team 
tunica,  quid  signiflcat  nisi  unitatem  ?  **  See  his  Exp.  in  Evan,  Joom.  in  c.  S.  and 
other  passages.  Compare  St  Jerome,  Pro  Libris  adremu  Jooiu,  Apolop.^  where  the 
iQany-coloureU  coat  of  Joseph  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  passage  in  Uie 
r^Ims  to  which  St  Augustin  refers, 

•  See  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus* 

*  2  Kings,  ix.  19, 
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dum.  Keque  nunc  de  autkoritate  eas  interpretandi  loquimur^  qu» 
in  consensu  Ecclesiao  firmatur ;  sed  de  modo  interpretandu  Is 
duplex  est ;  Methodicus^  et  Solutus.  Etenim  latices  isti  divini^ 
qui  aquis  illis  ex  puteis  Jacobi  in  infinitum  prsBstant^  similibus 
fere  hauriuntur  et  exhibentur  modis  quibus  aquss  naturales 
ex  puteis  solent.  Hib  siquidem  aut  sub  primum  haustum  in 
cisternas  recipiuntur^  unde  per  tubos  complures  ad  usum  com- 
mode diduci  possimt;  aut  statim  in  vasa  infunduntur^  subinde 
prout  opus  est  utendae.  Atque  modus  ille  prior  Methodicus 
Theologiam  nobis  tandem  peperit  Scbolasticam ;  per  quam  Do- 
ctrina  Theologica  in  Artem^  tanquam  in  cistemam^  coUecta  est^ 
atque  inde  Axiomatum  et  Positionum  rivuli  in  omnes  partes 
sunt  distributi.  At  in  interpretandi  modo  Soluto  duo  inter- 
veniunt  excessus:  alter  ejusmodi  prssupponit  in  Scripturis 
perfectionem^  ut  etiam  omnis  philosophia  ex  jearum  fontibus 
peti  debeat;  ac  si  philosophia  alia  qusevis^  res  profana  esset 
et  ethnica.  Hsec  intemperies  in  schola  Paracelsi  pnecipue^ 
necnon  apud  alios  invaluit:  initia  autem  ejus  a  Rabbinis  et 
Cabalistis  defluxerunt.^  Verum  istiusmodi  homines  non  id 
assequuntur  quod  volunt;  neque  enim  honorem,  ut  putant, 
Scripturis  deferunt ;  sed  easdem  potius  deprimunt  et  poUuunt. 
CcBlmoi  enim  materiatum  et  terram  qui  in  Verbo  Dei  qu®- 
siverit  (de  quo  dictum  est;  Ccelum  et  Terra  pertransibunt, 
Verbum  autem  meum  non  pertran$ibit  *),  is  sane  transitoria  inter 
fl^tema  temere  persequitun  Quemadmodum  enim  Theologiam 
in  Philosophia  qurorere,  perinde  est  ac  si  vivos  qusBras  inter 
mortuos ;  ita  e  contra  Philosophiam  in  Theologia  quserere^  non 
aliud  est  quam  mortuos  quaerere  inter  vivos.  Alter  autem 
interpretandi  modus  (quern  pro  excessu  statuimus)  videtur  primo 
intuitu  sobrius  et  castus ;  sed  tamen  et  Scripturas  ipsas  dede- 
coratj  et  plurimo  Ecclesiam  afficit  detrimento.  Is  est  (ut  verbo 
dicamus)  quando  Scripturas  divinitus  inspirateB  eodem  quo 
Scripta  Humana  explicantur  modo.  Meminisse  autem  oportet^ 
Deo  Scripturarum  Authori  duo  ilia  patere  quae  humana  ingenia 
fugiunt;  Secreta  nimirum  Cordis,  et  Successiones  Temporis. 
Quamobrem,  cum  Scripturarum  dictamina  talia  sint  ut  ad  cor 
scribantur,  et  omnium  soeculorum  vlcissitudines  complectantur ; 
cum  aeterna  et  certa  pra&scientia  omnium  haeresium,  contradi- 
ctionum,  ct  status  Ecclesias  varii  et  mutabilis,  tum  in  communi 

*  In  support  of  th.s  stutcment,  see  Tenneronnn*9  Uistor)'  of  Tbilosopliy. 
«  St  Mark,  xliL«I. 
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turn  in  dectis  singulifl^  interpretandsB  non  sont  aolmnmodo 
secundum  latitadinem  et  obvium  BenBum  Icxn ;  aut  re^iciendo 
ad  oocaaionem  ex  qua  verba  erant  prolata ;  aat  pneciae  ex  oon- 
texta  Yerbomm  prascedentiiiin  et  aeqaentium;  aat  oontemphmdo 
eoopum  dicti  principalem ;  Bed  Ac  at  intelliganms  oompledi  eaa, 
non  adorn  totaliter  aat  oollective,  aed  distributive^  etiam  in  dan- 
aolia  et  vocabulia  aingalia,  innomeroa  doctrinal  rivaloa  et  Tenas^ 
ad  Eodea»  eingnlaa  partes  et  aimnaa  fidelium  irrigandaa. 
Egr^e  oum  obaerratum  eat,  qaod  responsa  Salvatoris  nostri 
ad  qusationea  non  paucas  ex  iia  qose  proponebantar  non  viden- 
tor  ad  rem,  aed  quasi  impertinentia ;  cnjns  rei  canaa  dnplex 
eat;  altera,  quod  cum  cogitationea  eorum  qui  interrogabant 
non  ex  verbis,  at  noa  hominea  solemus,  aed  immediate  et  ex 
aeae  cognoviaaet,  ad  cogitationea  eorum  non  ad  verba  reapondit; 
altera  quod  non  ad  eoa  aolum  locutua  est  qui  tunc  aderant,  aed 
ad  noa  etiam  qui  vivimus,  et  ad  omnia  levi  ac  loci  hominea  qni- 
boa  Evangelium  fuerit  praedicandum*  Qaod  etiam  in  alizs 
Scriptar»  locis  obtinet. 

His  itaque  praslibatis,  veniamus  ad  tractatum  earn  qnem 
deiiderari  statuimus.  loYeniantur  profecto  inter  scripta  tbeo- 
logica  libri  Controvcrsiaram  nimio  plures;  Theologis  ejus, 
quam  diximua  Positivam,  massa  ingens;  Loci  Commnnes; 
Tractatua  Specialea;  Casua  Conadentise ;  Concionea  et  Homi- 
Use ;  denique  prolixi  plurimi  in  libros  Scripturaram  Conmien- 
tarii.  Quod  desideramus  autem  est  hujusmodi :  CMecHo  seUieel 
succinctay  sana,  et  cum  judicioy  Annotatianum  et  Observatumwm 
9uper  textus  Scriptura  partieulares ;  neutiquam  in  locos  com- 
munes excurrendo,  aut  controversias  persequendo,  aut  in  artis 
methodum  eas  redigendo ;  sed  qu»  plane  sparste  sint  et  nativae. 
Kes  certe  in  concionibus  doctioribus  se  quandoque  ostendens, 
quie  ut  plurimum  non  perennant;  sed  que  in  libros  adhuc  non 
coaluit,  qui  ad  posteros  transeant  Certe  quemadmodum  vina 
quae  sub  primam  calcationem  moUiter  defluunt,  sunt  suaviora 
quam  quce  a  torculari  exprimuntur ;  quoniam  hsec  ex  adno  et 
cute  uvse  aliquid  sapiant;  similiter  salubres  admodum  ac  soaves 
sunt  doctrinsB,  quie  ex  Scripturis  leniter  expressis  emanant,  nee 
ad  controversias  aut  locos  communes  trahuntur.  Hujusmodi 
tractatum  Emanationes  Scripturarum  nominabimns. 

Jam  itaque  mihi  videor  confecissc  globum  exiguum  Orbis 
InteJlcctuaJjs,  quam  potui  fidelissime;  una  cum  designatione  et 
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descriptione  earum  partium,  quae  industria  et  laboribus  hominum 
aut  non  constanter  occupatas^  aut  non  satb  excnltas,  mvenio. 
Quo  in  opere^  sicubi  a  sententia  veterum  recesserim,  intelligatur 
hoc  factum  esse  animo  prqfidendi  in  meltusy  non  innavandi  aut 
migrandi  in  aliud,  Neque  enim  mihimetipsi^-aut  argumento 
quod  in  manibus  habeo^  constare  potui^  nisi  plane  decretum 
mihi  fuisset  aliorum  inventis  quantum  in  me  fuerit  addere; 
cum  tamen  non  minus  optaverim  etiam  inventa  mea  ab  aliis 
in  posterum  superarL  Quam  autem  in  hac  re  ssquus  fue- 
lim,  vel  ex  hoc  apparet;  quod  opiniones  meas  proposuerim 
ubique  nudas  et  inermes^  neque  alienee  libertati  per  confuta- 
tiones  pugnaces  praejudicare  contendarim.  Nam  in  iis  quas 
recte  a  me  posita  sunt,  subest  spes  id  futurum,  ut  si  in  prima 
lectione  emergat  scrupulus  aut  objection  at  in  lectione  iterata 
responsum  se  ultro  sit  exhibiturum ;  in  iis  vero  in  quibus 
mihi  errare  contigit,  certus  sum  nuUam  a  me  illatam  esse 
vim  veritati  per  argumenta  contentiosa ;    quorum  ea  fere  est 

ura,  ut  erroribus  authoritatem  concilient>  recte  inventis 
derogent.  Siquidem  ex  dubitatione  error  honorem  acquirit; 
Veritas  patitur  repulsam.  Interim  in  mentem  mihi  venit  re- 
sponsmn  illud  Themistoclis,  qui  cum  ex  oppido  parvo'  legatus 
quidam  magna  nonnulla  perorasset,  hominem  perstrinxit; 
Amice,  verba  tua  civitatem  desiderant^  Certe  objici  mihi  re- 
ctissime  posse  existimo,  quod  verba  mea  sceculum  desiderent ; 
Bteculum  forte  integrum  ad  probandum ;  complura  autem 
saecula  ad  perficiendum.  Attamen,  quoniam  etiam  res  quae- 
que  maxima;  initiis  suis  debentur,  mihi  satis  fuerit  sevisse 
Fosteris  et  Deo  Immortali ;  cujiis  numen  supplex  precor,  per 

Filium  suum  et  Servatorem  nostrum,  ut  has  et  hisce 

similes  Intellectus  Huraani  Victimas,  Religione 

tanquam  sale  respersas,  et  Glorias 

Buas  immolatas,  propitius 

accipere  dignetur. 

'  Not  Themlslocles,  but  Lysandcr.     See  Tlutarch,  Lac,  Apophiluytmita, 


FINIS. 
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NOVUS    ORBIS    SCIENTIARUM, 


DESIDERATA* 


Lib.  II. 


Ebbobes  Nature^  sive  Sistaria  Prcster-GentratHmtim. 

Yincola  Natune,  tive  Hutoria  Mechaniccu 

Historia  Inductiya,  sine  HUtaria  NaturaUs  in  ordine  ad  amien- 

dam  Jmiosaphianu 
Ocolus  Polypheim,  rice  Historia  Literarunu 
HiMtoria  ad  Prophetias. 
Ftdla$ophia  secundum  Parabolas  Antiquas. 


Lib.  Iir. 

Philosopkia   Prima,   sive   de   Axiomatibus    Scientiarum    Cam- 

munibus. 
ABtronomia  Viva. 
Afltrologia  Sana. 

Continuatio  PrdblemaJtum  Naturalium. 
Flacita  Antiquorum  Fhilosopharum. 
Pars  MetaphysioB  de  Formis  Rerum. 
Magia  Naturalis^  shoe  Dedueiio  Formarum  ad  Opera. 
Inventarium  Opum  Humanarunu 
Catalogus  Polychresiarum. 
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Lib.  IV. 


Triiimphi  Hominis,  sive  de  Summitatihus  Nature*  Ilumanoi. 

Physiognomia  Corporis  in  Motu. 

Narrationes  Medieinales. 

Anatomia  Comparatd. 

De  Curatione  Morborum  kabitorum  pro  Insanahilibus. 

De  Euthanasia  exteriore. 

De  Medicinis  Authenticis, 

Imitatio  Thermarum  Naturalium. 

Filum  Medicinak. 

De  Prolongando  Currieulo  Vitcs. 

De  Substantia  AnimcB  Sensibilis. 

De  Nixibus  Spiritus  in  Motu  Voluntario. 

De  Differentia  Perceptionis  et  Seiisus. 

Radix  Perspectives,  sive  de  Forma  Lucis, 

Lib.  V. 

JExperientia  Literata,  sive  Venatio  Panis. 

Organum  Novum. 

Topic€B  Particulares. 

Elenchi  Idolorum. 

De  Anahgia  Demonstrationum. 


Lib.  VI. 
De  Notis  Serum, 
Grammatica  Philosoplians. 
Traditio  Lampadis^  sive  Methodus  ad  Filios. 
De  Prudentia  Sermonis  Privati, 
Colores  Boni  et  Mali  Apparentis,  tarn  Simplicis  quam  Compa- 

rati, 
Antitheta  Rerum, 
FormultB  Minores  Orationum. 


Lib.  VIL 

Satira  Seria^  sive  de  Interioribus  Rerum, 
Georgica  Animi,  sive  de  Cultura  Morum, 
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Lll   VIII. 
.  AmanueniUB  Vite,  sive  de  Occasianibut  Sparsi^ 
Faber  Fortunie,  sive  de  Amhitu  VitCB* 
Consul  Paludatus,  sive  de  Proferendis  Imperii  Fimbus. 
Idea  JustituB  Vmoersidis,  sive  de  Fontibus  Juris, 

Lib.  IX. 

Sophron,  sive  de  Legitime  Usu  Ratioms  HumaiuB  in  ZHvims. 
Ireiueus,  sive  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitate  Dti. 
litres  CicIesteSj  sive  EmanaHcnes  Scripturarum. 
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[The  following  Notes  on  some  old  treatises  on  tbe  art  of  writing  in  cipher  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Ellis,  at  p.  656.  note  l.-^J.  S.] 


The  earliest  writer,  I  believe,  on  ciphers,  except  Trithemins  whom 
bo  quotes,  is  John  Baptist  Porta,  whose  work  De  occulHs  lite' 
varum  noHs  was  reprinted  in  Strasburg  in  1606.  The  first  edi- 
tion was  published  when  Porta  was  a  young  man.  The  species  of 
ciphers  which  Bacon  mentions  are  described  in  this  work.  What  he 
calls  the  ciphra  simplex  is  doubtless  that  in  which  each  letter  is  re- 
placed bj  another  in  accordance  with  a  secret  alphabet.  (Port%  ii. 
c.  5.)  The  manner  of  modifying  this  by  introducing  non-significants 
and  by  other  contrivances  is  described  in  the  following  chapter. 
The  wheel  cipher  is  described  in  chapters  7,  8,  9.  It  is  that  in  which 
the  ordinary  alphabet  and  a  secret  one  are  written  respectively  on 
the  rim  of  two  concentric  disks,  so  that  each  letter  of  the  first 
corresponds  in  each  position  of  the  second  (which  is  movable)  to  a 
letter  of  the  secret  alphabet  Thus  in  each  position  of  the  movable 
disk  we  have  a  distinct  cipher,  and  in  using  the  instrument  this  disk 
is  made  to  turn  through  a  given  angle  after  each  letter  has  been 
written.  The  ciphra  clavis  is  described  by  Porta^  book  ii.  15,  16- 
It  is  a  cipher  of  position  ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
tained not  by  replacing  the  ordinary  alphabet  by  a  new  one,  but  by 
deranging  the  order  in  which  the  letters  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph 
succeed  each  other.  This  is  done  according  to  a  certain  form  of  words 
or  series  of  numbers  which  constitute  the  key.  The  cipher  of  words 
was  given  by  Trithemius  and  in  another  form  by  Porta,  ii.  19.  (and 
in  a  different  shape,  v.  16.).  It  is  a  cipher  which  is  meant  to  escape 
suspicion.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  corresponds  to  a  variety  of 
words  arranged  in  columns.  Any  word  of  the  first  column  followed 
by  any  of  the  second,  and  that  followed  by  any  of  the  third,  &c.,  will 
make,  with  the  help  of  a  non-significant  word  occasionallyintrodnced, 
a  perfectly  complete  sense ;  and  by  the  time  the  last  alphabet  has  been 
used,  a  letter  on  some  indifierent  subject  has  been  written.  Only  sixty 
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alphabets  are  given  bj  Porta,  and  therefore  the  secret  oommnnication 
can  consist  only  of  sixty  letters.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  when 
Porta  wrote  it  was  usual  to  put  the  sign  of  the  ctobs  at  the  head  of 
an  ordinary  epistle.  The  first  of  his  alphabets  corresponds  not  to  a 
series  of  words  bat  to  two  and  twenty  different  modifications  of  the 
figure  of  a  cross,  and  his  second  alphabet  similarly  corresponds  to 
two  and  twenty  different  modifications  of  the  introdnctozy  fiourish. 
His  sixtieth  alphabet  is  of  the  same  kind.  We  see  here  perhaps 
whence  Bacon  derived  his  idea  of  giving  significance  to  seemingly 
accidental  modifications  of  the  characters  of  ordinary  writing. 

The  idea  of  a  bilUeral  alphabet^  which  Bacon  seems  to  claim  as 
his  own,  is  employed,  though  in  a  different  manner,  by  Porta.  His 
method  is  in  effect  this.  He  reduces  the  alphabet  to  sixteen  letters, 
and  then  takes  the  eight  different  arrangements  aaa,  ttboy  &C.,  to 
represent  them;  each  arrangement  representing  two  letters  in- 
differently :  the  ambiguity  arising  from  hence  ho  seems  to  disregard. 
In  this  manner  he  reduces  any  given  word,  or  sentence  to  a  suc- 
cession of  a's  and  b*8.  At  this  point  his  method,  of  wMch  he  has 
given  several  modifications,  departs  wholly  from  Bacon's.  Lei  us 
suppose  the  biiiteral  series  to  commence  with  cuibabb.  A  word  of 
two  syllables  and  beginning  with  A  indicates  that  two  c^s  commence 
the  series ;  any  monosyllable  will  serve  to  show  that  one  h  follows, 
another  that  it  is  succeeded  by  one  a,  and  then  any  dissyllable  will 
stand  for  bb.  Thus  Amo  ie  miJUi  or  AnuU  qui  non  sapii  will  repre- 
sent the  biiiteral  arrangement  aababb^  and  so  on  on  a  larger  scale. 
Porta's  method  is  therefore  not,  like  Bacon's,  a  meUiod  scribendi 
omnia  per  omnioj  but  only  omnia  per  muUa.  Still  the  analc^  of 
the  two  methods  is  to  be  remarked:  both  aim  at  concealing  that  there 
is  any  but  the  obvious  meaning,  and  both  depend  essentially  on  re- 
presenting all  letters  by  combinations  of  two  only.  See  the  De  oc* 
Lit  SignU,  v.  c.  3. 

The  Polygraphia  of  Trithemius  (dedicated  to  Maximilian  m 
1508^)  consists  of  six  books.  The  first  four  contain  extensive 
tables  constituting  four  different  cipkr<B  verborum;  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are  significant,  and -relate,  the  former  to  the  se- 
cond person  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  latter  to  the  Blessed  Yli^n. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  of  less  importance.  TritkemhUy 
written  in  the  cipher  of  the  second  book,  becomes  '^Charitatem 
pudicissimffi  Virginis  Marias  productricis  coexistentis  verbi,  roboi- 
tissimi  commilitonis  mei  dilcctissimi  devotissime  benedicamns ;  ri- 
vlficatrix  omnium,"  &c. 


I  Xlie  edition  of  1600  is  tliat  I  use 
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Traicte  des  Chiffres,  ou  secretes  manieres  dfescrirey  par  Blaise  de 
Vigenere,  Baurbonnais,     (Paris,  1587.) 

This  work  is  described  by  the  author  as  what  he  had  saved  of  his 
work  **i>M  Secretaire,''  written  in  Italy  in  1567  and  68.  The  two 
first  books  were  stolen  at  Tarin  in  1569.  The  third  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  work.  (v.  f.  285.  verso.)  He  says  he  had  revealed 
nothing  of  its  contents. 

The  two  authors  whom  he  chiefly  mentions  are  Trithemius  and 
Porta ;  that  is,  modern  authors ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  said  of  the 
Cabahk  The  key  ciphers  of  which  Porta  speaks  he  ascribes  to  a 
certain  Belasio,  who  employed  it  as  early  as  1549 :  Porta's  book  not 
being  published  until  1563,  ''auquel  il  a  inser6  ce  chiffre  sans  faire 
mention  dont  il  le  tenoit."  Porta's  book,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  not 
en  rente  until  1568.  The  invention  was  ascribed  to  Belasio  by  the 
grand  vicar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  who  had  great  skill  in  deciphering, 
(f.  35.  rect.  and  37.  verso.) 

At  f.  199.  Vigen^re  gives  an  account  of  ciphers  in  which  letters 
are  represented  by  combinations  of  other  letters, — ^which  Porta  had 
already  done,  but  which  he  varies  in  a  number  of  ways. 

f.  200.  A  table  where  the  twenty-three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
four  other  characters  are  represented  by  combinations  of  abc.  D 
(e.  gr.)=:aaa,  S  =  bacy  &c.) 

f.  201.  A  smaller  table  where  an  alphabet  of  twenty-one  letters 
is  similarly  represented. 

f.  202.  An  alphabet  of  twenty  letters  represented  by  binary  com- 
binations of  five  letters,  a=ED,  &c. 

f.  202.  goes  on  to  what  Bacon  speaks  of,  a  cipher  within  a  cipher. 
You  write  in  a  conmion  cipher  with  an  alphabet  of  eighteen  letters ; 
the  cipher  being  such  that  the  five  vowels  are  used  as  nulls ;  then 
by  the  last  cipher  these  five  vowels  are  made  significant,  and  give 
the  hidden  sense.     Ho  seems  to  speak  of  this  as  his  own. 

After  meutioning  a  cipher  described  by  Cardan,  he  goes  od.  f.  205. 
to  Porta's  ciphers  by  transposition,  &c. 

At  f.  240.  he  shows  how  characters  may  be  multiplied  by  dif- 
ferent ways  of  writing  them  ;   which  Porta  had  not  done. 

f.  241.  An  alphabet  and  4",  each  character  written  in  four  ways. 

f.  241.  verso.  An  application  of  these  variations. 

f.  242.  He  remarks  that  a  great  variety  of  uses  may  be  made  of 
this  idea,  and  gives  some. 

f.  244.  He  goes  on  "  De  ce  m^me  retranchement  et  de  la  vari6t6  de 
figure,  part  une  autre  invention  encore  d'un  chifire  carr6  k  double 
entente,  le  plus  exquis  de  tons  ceux  qui  ayent  est^  decouvers  jusqu'^ 
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ky  *  he.    Ton  write  with  twelve  letters  enly,  u  in  tbe  sobjoiiied 
tables  in  whieh  howeTer  I  have  not  followed  his  wsjs  of  diver- 
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In  this  taUe^  S],  for  instance,  represents  Ist  M,  and  2nd  B  or  S; 
to  «1ifftin£riiigh  whether  R  or  S,  he  has  recourse  to  a  sopplementuy 
contriFanoe  bj  nulls. 

f.  242.  V.  He  refers  to  table  at  200.,  and  says  the  three  letters  ahc, 
(which  there  represent  I)  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  character; 
for  this  table  represents  in  another  column  letters  by  dots.    Tluis 

Tis ;D-«-;  or  if  we  will  we  may  put  o's  for  dots;  so  that 

Dso  o  o  and  T=oo  000  o;  and  the  spaces  may  be  filled  np  by  a 
slightly  Tsried  o.  Thus  D^ooooo,  T=oooooooo^  and  thus  the 
whole  cipher  will  apparently  consist  of  o's. 

The  transition  from  this  to  Bacon's  cipher  is  so  easy  that  the 
credit  given  to  him  most  be  reduced* 
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Miss  Acton's  Modern  Cookiery,for  Private 

Families,  -ndwaed  to  a^Byitem  of  Easy  Pno- 
tioe  in  a  Series  of  eavefolly-tested  Beceipts, 
in  which  tfae  Friaciplfle  of  JBeron  Liebig  And 
other  eminent  Writers  hare  been  as  much  as 
possible  applied  and  espbined.  NeiHy  re- 
Tised  and  enlarc^  Edition ;  with  8  Plates, 
comprising  37  Figiuef ,  and  160  Woedruts. 
"Fcp.  8to.7s.  6d. 

Acton.— The  finglisb  Bread-Book,  for 

Domestic  Use,  adapted  to  Eamilies  of  erery 
grade:  Containing  plain  Instructions  and 
Practical  Beceipts  Tor  making  numerous 
▼arieties  of  Broad ;  with  Notices  of  the 
present  System  of  Adulteration  and  its  Con-^ 
seqaenoes,  and  of  the  Improyed  Baking  Pro- 
oeaees  and  Institutions  established  Abroad. 
By  EuzA.  AoTOV.  [/»  tJke  preu, 

An^o  (F.)— Meteorological  Essays.   By 

P^omns  Aba€K>.  Witfaan  Introduction  by 
Babon  Humbcodt.  Transktod  nnderthe 
enperiatendenceof  Lieat.-Colaiiel  B.  Sabinb, 
B.A.,  Treasurer  and  y.P JtJ3.    8to.  ISs. 

Aiago's  Poinilar  Astronomy.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Shtth,  For.  Sec. 
B.S. ;  and  Bobb&t  Gbant,  M.A.,  E.B.A.S. 
In  Two  Yolames.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Azmgo's  livoi  of  Bistingiiiahed  Soientiflc  Men. 
Translated  by  the  Ber.  Babbh  Powbll, 
M.A. ;  Bear-Admiral  W.  H.  Suyth  i  and 
B.  0BAKT,  MA.    8vo.        INear/y  ready. 

Aikin.-- Select  Works  of  the  British 

Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With 
Biographical  and  Orftioal  Pre&ces  by  Db. 
Auov.  Kew  Editioi),  with  Supplement  by 
I«u<nr  AixiK ;  consisting  of  additional  Selec- 
tions from  more  recent  Poets.  8vo.  price  189. 

Arnold.— Oakfield ;  or,  FdUowship  in  the 

East.  Bj  W.  B.  Abnold,  Lieutenant 
5BtIi  Begiment,  Bengal  Native  In&ntTy. 
Second  Edition.  2  roll,  post  8to.  price  21s. 


Amold.-Poem6.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Edition  of  the  TirH  Series,  Ecp. 
8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Series,  about  one*third  new;  the  rest 
finally  selected  from  the  Volumes  of  1840and 
1852^  now  withdrawn.   Fop.  8yo.  price  5f. 

Amott.-On  the  Smokeless  Fire-place. 

Chimnev-Talyes,  and  other  means,  old  and 
new,  of  obtaining  Healthful  Warmth  and 
Ventilation.  ByNBiLABVOTT,MJ).,F.B«S., 
F.a.S.    8to.  6s. 

Arrowsmith.  —  A  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  Induduig 
also  Notices  of  the  chief  Places  and  People 
mentioned  in  the  APOCRYPHA.  By  the 
Ber.  A.  Abbowbicth,  M.A.    8ro.  ISs. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical 

Works :  Comprising  the  Plays  of  the  Pas- 
sions, Miscellaneous  Dramas,  Metrical  Le- 
gends, Fugitire  Pieces,  and  Ahalya  Baee. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  Life  of  Joanna 
Baillie,  Portrait,  and  Vignette.  Square 
orown  8to.  21s.  <doth  $  or  42s.  bound  in 
morocco  by  Hayday. 


Baker.— Eight  Tears'  Wanderings  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Bakto,  Esq.  With 
6  coloured  Plates.    8to.  price  15s. 

Bakor.— Hie  Rifle  and  the  Hoimd  in  Ctoylon. 
By  S.  W.  Bakbb,  Esq.  With  coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8yo.  price  \4m. 

Dr.  Barfh's  Travels  and  Discoveries  in 

Africa.  With  Maps  and  Dlustrations.  Com- 
prising Journeys  from  Tripoli  to  Eouka; 
from  Kouka  to  Tola,  the  Capital  of  Ada« 
mawa,  and  back ;  to  Eanem,  accompanyinff 
a  Slaye-Hunting  Expedition  to  Musgo ;  and 
his  Journey  to  and  Besidence  in  Bagirmo. 
Also,  a  Journey  from  Eouka  to  Timbuctoo  { 
Besidence  in  Timbuctoo;  and  Journey  back 
to  Kouka.    Vols.  I.,  IL,  and  HI.  8yo. 
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Biyldon't  Art  of  Valaing  Bents  md 

lilUr^  and  Oftimt  of  TeisanU  upon 
Q  .)ti»:)C  FuTT*,  h^A}\  %i  Micliaelmu  and 
I^h>I>«r  ;  Aft  rvTiMxl  br  Mr.  I>o5ali>«09. 
Srrrnik  h'^!  .<«,  mUlV<^i  and  adapt^  to  the 
rrrwnt  T.m« :  \^  itti  the  Pnucxpiea  and 
M  kW  of  Vft]uic£  I.And  and  other  Property 
f  4*  I'w^^iiftl  AM«««iiimt  and  Knfraschiae- 
mmt  of  CV'j>i  ^H«)d«,  unii^  (he  recent  Act*  of 

iVIiAfUrat.        II T     R4>BEKT    BxUiB,    Laud- 

Apnat  and  Valuer.    bTo.  10a.  6d. 

Black"!  Vnc^ctl  Tnttise  on  Brewing, 

bM«d  on  CWmioal  and  Economical  Princi- 
tHca :  With  FormaW  for  Fubhc  Brewvn,  and 
luAtrucUont  for  i*nTal«  Familiea.  Now 
K  uiMNi,  with  Addiuoos.    8to.  lOi.  6d. 

BlAine*t  BncydoiMBdiA  of  Bnnl  ^its; 

cv,  a  complete  Accoont,  Hiitorical,  Prae* 
tit^.  snd  Detriptire,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fithinc,  Bannir,  and  other  Field  Sporta  and 
Atliletir  AmuMrroenta  of  the  present  day. 
>'ew  F.dition,  reri^ed  by  Habrt  Hixorn, 
KrHKMKKA.  and  Mr.  A.  Okahax.  With 
npwBnU  of  6uO  Woodcuts.  8to.  price  60a. 
half- bound. 

Blair^    Chronological   and   Historical 

Table*,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present 
Time;  With  Additionf  and  Correctiona  from 
the  most  authentic  Writers  i  including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  aa  connecting  the 
Penod  from  the  Exode  to  the  Temple. 
Under  the  rerisioa  of  Sib  UxirmT  Ellu, 
E.H.    Imperial  8ro.  Sla.  6d.  half-morooco. 

Bloomfield«  —  The    Greek    Testament, 

with  copious  Enfflish  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lolo|n<«l,  And  Explanatory.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  use  ot  Theological  Students 
mnd  Ministers.  By  the  Ker.  8.  T.  Bux>]f- 
riKLD,  D.D..  F.8.A.  Ninth  Edition,  rrrised 
throughout  \  with  Dr.  Bloom  field's  Suppfe- 
memUty  Annotaiiomt  incorporated.  2  Tols. 
8to.  with  Map,  price  £2.  8b, 

Dr.  Bloomfleld*i  OoUeg«  sad  Sskoal  Qrssk 

Testament:  With  brief  English  Notes,  chiefly 
Fliilological  and  ExpUnatory,  especially 
formed  for  use  in  Colleges  and  the  Public 
Schools.  ScTcnth  Edition,  improred;  with 
Hap  and  Index.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Br.  Bloomfi«ia*t  Oollsge  aad  Sehedl  I«ai- 
con  to  the  Greek  Testament.  Fcp.  8to. 
price  10s.  6d« 

le.— Ballads  from  Herodotus:  With 

1  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Ber.  J*.  B. 
ODX,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Cliuroh. 
cond  Edition,  with  four  additional  Pieces, 
mo.  price  7; 


Bourne.— A  Treatise  on  the  Steam-En- 
gine, in  its  AppliGatioii  to  Mmas^  MiIL«, 
Steam-NaTintioii,  and  BailwrnysL  Bj  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  bjJoBvBorssx,  CLE. 
New  Edition;  with  S3  Steel  Platea  asd  Z^ 
Wood  Engraringa.    4to.  price  S7a. 


if  Aa  mam-Hnglma  m 

its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  MOb, 
Steam- Narigat ton,  Bailwajv,  and  Agricul- 
ture: With  Piactical  Infractions  for  the 
Manu£actai«  and  Management  of  Eaginee 
of  every  class.  Fourth  Edition,  enbi^ ; 
with  89  Woodmta.     Fcp.  8to.  Ga. 

Bonrne.— A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Apo- 

priler:  Wltii  Tariooa  Suggeetiona  of  Im- 
prorement.  Bj  JoMV  Bor^jn,  C JL  Ifev 
Edition,  thoronghlj  fwiaed  and  ooReeted. 
With  ao  large  ^itea  and  niuMroaa  Weod- 
euta.    4to.  price  S8a. 

Brando.— A  Dictionaiyof  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art :  Oompriaing  the  ffistory, 
Beaeription,  and  Setentific  Principles  of 
erery  Branch  of  Haman  Koowledce;  with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  aJl  the 
Terms  in  general  nee.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
BbjlXds,  F  Jt.8X.  and  £. ;  asBstod  hf  Da. 
J.  CAjms,  Third  Editaoo,  nrised  and  cor- 
rected I  with  numerous  Woodcuta.  Sen.  60a. 

Profossor  Brando's  Lectmes  on  Oiganic 

Chemistry,  as  ^^iod  to  Mamdaetnes; 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  CUioo-Ptint- 
iug,  Sugsr-Mannfartnre,  the  PreaervatioB 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  Ae. ;  deliTerad  before  the 
Hembereof  theBoyallnstitutioo.  AxTsnged 
by  permisaion  from  the  Leetiu'ei^a  Notes  bf 
J.  Sconnv,  MJ3.  Fcp.  8to.  with  Wood- 
outs,  price  7b.  6d. 

Brewer.— An  Atlas  of  Hlstoiy  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Oommenoemeiit  of  tbf 
Christian  Era  to  the  Pivseiit  Time :  Goes- 
prising  a  Series  of  fiirteen  ooloored  Maps, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  Bins- 
tratire  Memoirs.  By  the  Ber.  J.  S.  BaxviB, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Histoiy  snd 
Literature  in  Eing^s  College,  Ixmdon.  The 
Maps  engraTcd  by  E.  Welkr,  FJLGJ. 
Boyml  8ro.  ISi.  6d.  half-bonnd. 

Brodie.— Psychological  Inqniiies,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Oiganisatian  on 
the  Mental  Faoultiea.  By  Sia  Bebjjjos  C. 
BBOPix,Bart.  Third  Edition.   Fcp.8ro.6a. 

Brougham  and  Bonth.— Analytical  IHew 

of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Princima.  By  Hxfbt 
LosD  Bsouamic,  F.B.S.,  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France  and  <^  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Naples ;  and  S.  J.Bourv, 
B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College^  Osm- 
bridge.    8to.  priee  lie. 
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Backingham.~Autobiography  of  James 

Silk  Buckingham:  Indading  hit  Voyages, 
TrayelB,  AdrenturM,  Bpecrolationf,  Sue- 
oeeaes  and  Failuras,  frantdj  and  iaithfully 
narrated;  with  Characteristio  Sketohea  of 
Public  Men.   Tola.  I.  and  IL  post  8to.  21i. 

%•  Tols.  III.  and  lY.,  edited  by  the  Author's  8on»iuia 
eompleting  the  work,  are  prefiarlng  for  poblicaiion. 

Bull.  — The  Maternal  Mans^ement  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Diaeaae.  By 
T.  BiTLL,  M J).,  Member  of  the  Boyid 
College  of  Phyuciana ;  fbnnerly  Fhyaician- 
AccoucheuT  to  the  Finabnzy  Midwifisry 
Institution.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  6i. 

Br.  T.  BuU'i  Binta  to  Motimt  on  the  Xanage- 
ment  of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom :  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  oonnesion 
with  those  subjects,  &o.;  and  Hints  upon 
Nursing.    New  Edition.    Fop.  8to.  5a. 

Bnnsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their    Beginninga     and     Prospects.      By 

CHBISTIAN  ChABLBS  JOBIA8  BVNBEV,  B.])., 

D.C.L.,  DPh.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor* 
rected,  remodelled,  and  extended,  of  fftp- 
polyiut  and  Ms  Age,    7  Tols.  Sro.  £5.  6s. 

%•  This  Second  Edltkm  of  the  HippolpHu  is  oompoaed 
of  three  distinct  works,  which  may  be  had  separateVi  m 
follows:— 

L  Hippolytas  and  hie  Age;  or,  the  Begfainings  and 
Proapecta of  Christianity,   t  vela. 8vo. price£l.  lOs. 

2.  Oatline  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  Usiveraal  Hlstcny  ap- 
plied to  Language  and  Beligion :  Containing  an  Ao- 
ooont  of  the  Alphabetical  Conftrences.  £  vols.  8vo. 
price  £1.  ISs. 

a.  Analecta  Ante-NIonna.   S  toIs.  Sro.  price  £2. 2s. 


Bonsen.— Lyra  Germanica:  Hymns  for 

the  Sundays  and  chief  Pestivala  of  the 
Christian  Year.  Tranidated  from  the 
German  by  CATHranni  Wikkwoxth. 
Second  Edition.    Pep.  8to.  6s. 

*«i*  This  selection  of  Oerman  Hymns  has  heen  made  firom 
a  colleciion  published  in  Germany  oy  the  Chevalier  BuvBXV; 
and  forms  a  companion  Toiome  to 

ThMlogia  Germanioa:  Whidh  aatteth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Truth,  and 
aaith  rery  loftj  and  lovely  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by  Susakka 
WnncwoBTH.  With  a  Prefrce  by  the  Ber. 
Ceables  Eivgslbt  I  and  a  Letter  by  Chera* 
lierBtrvsEK.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.8TO.68. 

Hansen.  —  Egjrpt's  Place  in  Universal 

History:  An  Hiatorioal  Livestigation,  in 
Fire  Books.  By  C.  0.  JT.  Bukssn,  D.I)., 
D.CTj.,  DPh.  Olranslated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  C.  H.  CoTXBSLL,  Esq.,  MJL. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  8to.  28a.  t 
Vol.  n.  8ro.  30a. 


Separately 


Burton.— First  Footsteps  in  East  Afirica ; 

or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar.  By  Bichasd 
F.  BuBTOir,  Bombay  Army ;  Author  of  A 
PUqrimage  to  Medina  and  Mecca.  With  Maps 
and  coloured  Plates.    8yo.  18s. 

Barton.  —  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil- 
grimage to  El-Medinah  and  Meccah.  By 
BiOHASD  P.  BusTON,  Bombay  Army.  With 
Map,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  8  toIs.  8to. 
price  £2.  Ss. 

Barton  (J.H.)— The  History  of  Scotland, 

from  the  BcTolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
Last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689-1748).  By 
JoHir  Hill  Bustov.    2  toIs.  8to.  26s. 

Bishop   S.  Bntler's  General  Atlas  of 

Modem  and  Ancient  Geography ;  compris- 
ing Fifty-two  full-coloured  Maps;  with 
complete  Indices.  New  Edition,  nearly  all 
re-engraTcd,  enlaiged,  and  greatly  impxoTcd. 
Edited  by  the  Author's  Son.  Boyal  4to. 
24i.  half-bound. 

!The  Xodem  Atlas  of  28  fUlHMdoand  Maps. 
Royal  8to.  price  12s. 
The  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  flill-coloared  Slaps. 
Boyal  8vo.  price  12s. 

Biihop  8.  Butler's  Sketeh  of  Modem  and 
Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly reviaed,  with  auch  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  pro^reasire  Discoyeries 
and  the  latest  Information  hare  rendered 
necessary.    Post  Sro.  price  7s.  6d. 

Bishop  J.  Butler's   Fifteen   Sermons 

preached  at  the  BoUs  ChapeL  With  Notes, 
Analytical,  Explanatory,  and  Illustrative, 
and  Obserrations  in  reply  to  Mackintosh, 
Wardlaw,  and  Maurice,  by  Bev.  Bobxbt 
Cabxichabl,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin.    870. 98. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popolar  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Crimhial ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Btatutea,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties; 
Post-Office  Begulations ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 17th  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  theSession  1856.    Fcp.  8to;  lOs.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Oaiettaer:  A  Popular  Ezpo- 
aition  of  AU  the  Countriea  of  the  World ; 
their  Gkyvemment,  Population,  Bevenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries;  Amricultural, 
Manu&ctured,  and  Mineral  Products ;  Be- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State: 
With  brief  Noticea  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquitiea.  By  the  Author  of  The  CaHnet 
Lawyer,  Fcp.  8to.  10B.*6d.  cloth ;  or  18s. 
bound  in  calf; 
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C  urd^^En^Ush  Agricoltiire  in  1850  and 

1**51  •  lt»  Cor<i:tK>ii  ftnd  ProfpeHt.  By 
J  A«r«  CAimx>,  E^  ,  of  Haidoon,  Aericulturml 
i*.»*^.miMi^n<T  of   7W  Tim  ft.    The  Second 

Cv^Terl— Pnettma;  or,  the  Wandering 

>  -A-  A  }*%nby    in   Hhrmt  and   Outline, 

P«     Ih*     R«^.     WlLl!llf  '  ClLTFET,     MA., 

V  — iV. .«  .^  ?T.  r.U'f  Caih«l«L  With 
:t  -  h*  \uic*  h%  the  AuiLor.     Square  crovn 

Ci!Tert  —  The    Wifle'a    Mannal ;   or, 

r-^^T*,  Th^u^*^!*,  ajid  8uiig»  on  Sereral 
Ci  •  ••I'^iif  ^-f  •  Mfttron*!  Lafe.  Br  the  Rrr. 
\\  Calikat,  MA.  Omamciittfd  from  De- 
».«iM  br  th«  Author  in  tbo  ttjU  of  (j«m« 
A.imA€/4'«  Frmf^r-Book,  Seoond  Edition. 
CruvB  i^o.  lu*.  Gd. 

C arLiaJe  (Lord).^A  Diaiy  in  Tnrkiah  and 

Grrek  Wucn.  Br  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  the 
Eael  of  Cahlii Li.  'FlTiIi  Edition.  Poft  8to. 
pnoe  lOi.  6d. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology;  or,  the 

Shell  C»binei  amncrd  mccording  to  the 
lli>dera  8T«tc«B  :  \^  ith  a  dptaiied  Account 
oi  the  Anitnai*,  and  a  ODin)>i«4el>eecriptire 
JLm<  of  lh#  familicf  and  Gtnera  of  Reernt 
and  Fv>t«iJ  Sbclia.  Br  Aon  is  Catu>w. 
tv(-vM)nd  Ktiition,  much  iinproTed;  with  406 
Wovdcut  luuairationa.    I'ost  8to.  pnce  I4s. 

Cecil. ^ The  8tnd  Farm;  or,  ffints  on 

Brpct?in|:  Hones  for  the  Turf^  the  Chase,  and 
the  Ec«d.  AddrpMed  to  Breeders  of  Race- 
Horvee  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  espectallr  to  Tenant  Farmers.  Bj 
CJiCii..    Pep.  8to.  with  Frontispiece,  6«. 

OMn'i  atahla  PiTMtiM;  «,  But!  Mftmiidng 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road; 
with  Obscrrations  on  Raring  and  Hunt- 
ing. Wastin^r,  Race-Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Huntors,  and  otlier  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
■re  oonoenied  in. Racing,  Steeple- Chasing, 
and  Fox- Hunting.  Fcp.  8to.  with  Plate, 
price  ta.  half- bound. 

Chevrenl  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  Apphcations  to  the 
Arts:  Including  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestries,  Carpets,  Monies,  Coloured 
Glusing,  Paper-Staining,  Calico-Printing, 
Lei  terpness.Printing,  Map-Colouring, Dress, 
Landscajie  and  Flower-Gardening,  Ac.  Ac. 
TmnsJated  hv  Chami^  Mabtm.  Seeond 
Edition ,  witfr  4  PJalea.  Crowa  8ro. 
price  10s.  6d, 


Chapman.— aisfory  of  QustKrna  AAoh 

phos.  and  of  the  Thirty  Yean^  Wmr  up  to  the 
Aing  s  Death :  With  wome  Aecovni  of  its 
CoDWasion  br  the  Femee  otWe^tphaiim,  in 
lf48,  Bv  B.  CHAPKior,  JCA-,  Ticir  of 
Lrcherhead.   Bwo,  with  Plaiu^  ISb.  M. 

Clinton.— Uterazy  ItwimiTin  of  Henry 

Frnes  Clinton,  M.A.,  Author  q£  the  Fa^ti 
i/W/nwA,  the  Fasti  Bamam^  kc :  CompnacDf 
an  Antobiognphj  and  Literarj  JcHBBal, 
and  brief  Esaajs  on  Thoologicsd  Sdbjeeta. 
Edited  bj  the  'Ser.  C.  J.  FxiiiB  Cuvz05, 
X.A.    Post  8vo.  98.  6d. 

Conybeare.— Bssaya,  Ecclesiastical  and 

Social:  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  fitm  the 
E*iinkmrsh  Brriem.  Bj  the  Ser.  W.  J. 
CosrTBSAax,  M  JL,  Iste  Fellow  of  3MxiitT 
CoUcge,  Cambridgo.     ^ro.  Hb. 

Conyfieare  and  Howson.— The  lA  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul:  Compriaii^  a 
complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  msA 
a  Translation  ol  lua  Epiatka  inserted  in 
Clironologioal  Order.  Br  the  Ber.  W.  /. 
CoKTB£ASX,  M.A-;  aod  the  Ber.  JT.  S. 
HowBOH,  MA.  Seeemd  S/t/wm,  caicfiilly 
rerised  and  corrccied,  and  printed  in  %  more 
conrcnient  form;  with  aereral  Mapc  and 
Woodcuta,  and  4  Platea.  2  tqIs.  ayaxe 
crown  8ro.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

V  The  Oririnai  Edition,  with  i 
tkn*.  in  2  vu^.  Uo.  prwt  4 


Dr.  Copland's  Dictionaiy  of  Practical 

Medicine:  Comprising  Genend  Pathoku, 
the  Nature  and  Tzeatment  of  ]>iaeB8es, 
Morbid  Structurea,  and  the  Disordets  es- 
peciallr  incidental  to  dimateai,  to  Sea^  asd 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  mnBe- 
rous  approred  Formulsa  of  the  MedioBei 
recommended.  Tola.  L  and  IL  8td.  pBoe 
£3;   and  Parta  X.  to  XYIL  4a.  6d.  < 


V  Part  XYIII^  oonipleting  lbs  vork,  fe  prep«3«  fer 
pabUoUioc 

Cresy's  Encyclopaddia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Historieal,  l^>eoretieal.  and  Pkao- 
tical.  liluatrated  bj  upwards  of  8/)00 
Woodcuts.  SfconJ  £dUum,  revised  a:^ 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  in  a 
SupplementiCompriainsMetropoIitan  Watex^ 
Supplj,  Drainage  of  Towna,  Bailwajs, 
Cubical  Proportion,  Brick  and  Iran  Con< 
atruction,  Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
Ac.  8vo,  6Ss.  cloth.  — The  SuPFLESOon 
sepantelj,  price  IQs.  6d.  doth. 

Cotton.— Instnictioiis  in  the  Boctiine 

and  Practice  of  ChristiamtT.  Intended 
chiefly  as  an  Introdtzetion  to  ConfirmatiGiL 
Bj  G".  E.  L.  CoTTOir,  M.  A.,  hite  FeUow  of 
Trim'tj  College,  Cambridge.    18mo.  2c.  6d. 
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The  Cridcet-Fieid;  or,  tiie  Scienoe  uid 

Hlataiy  of  the  Qame  of  OriofaBt;  ^  the 
Antfaor  of  FrincipU*  of  SeimtH/le  Batting, 
Seoond  Sditioii,  9«atlj  improred;  with 
Plates  and  Woodcutii.  9cp:  8vo*  prioe  Ss. 
half-bound. 

Lady  CSii8f&  Iimdid'B  Book.  — The  In- 

ymlid'a  Own  Book:  A  GoUectioa  of  Secipes 
from  yarious  Books  and  yarioua  Ooontnes. 
By  the  Honourable  Lady  Oust.  Second 
JSdiiUm,    Bop.  dro.  price  2s.  6d. 

Bala.— The  Bomestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts :  Past  I.  Olwrch 
Serrioes  adapted  for  Domestic  UbC,  with 
VxtLjm»ioit  Every  Day  of  the  Week,  Minted 
fromtiie  Book  of  Common  Ponifer;  Pabt 
II.  an  appropriate  Sennon  for  ISvevy  Sunday 
UL  tb*  Year.  By  the  Ber.  Tsomab  Dau, 
M.A.,  Canon  Beeidentiary  of  St.  Paul's. 
Seeond  Edition.  Post  4to.  2U.  oloth ; 
Sis.  S6i  calf ;  or  £2. 10s.  morooco. 
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Davy  (Dr.  J.)  — The  Angler  and  his 

Friend ;  or,  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish* 
ing  Excursions.  By  JoHV  Daty,  M.D., 
F.IB.S.,  &c.    Fop.  Sto.  price  6s. 

Delabeche.— Report  on.  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Deron,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Bis  HxiTBT  T.  Dblabxchx,  F.E.S.,  late 
Director-Gkneral  of  the  Qeolofpcal  Surrey. 
Wlth.HlipSi.Plstee,  and  Woodoitfa.  ftro. 
pricO'14a« 

DelaBive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  Db  la  Biyb, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Qcnera.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  Y.  Walxxs, 
F.R.S.  In  Three  Volumet ;  with  nnmerons 
Woodcuts.  VoL  I.  Sro.  price  18s. ;  Vol.  II. 
price  28i. 

Dennistoiuu—  Memoirs  of  Sir  Bobert 

Straaffe,  Enight,  Engraver,  Member^  of 
sererM  Foreign  Academies  of  Design  {  and 
of  his  Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden. 
By  Jamss  Dsknistottn,  of  Dennistoun. 
2  vols,  post  Sto.  with  ULustrations,  21a. 

Digby*— TheLover'sSeat:  Kbthemerina; 

or»  Cbnimcyn  Things  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
Tirtue,  and' Truth.  By  Ebnelh  Hxkrt 
DiOBT,  Author  of  Moret  Cafholicif  &c.  2  vols, 
fcp.  Sto*  12s. 

Discipline.   By  the  Anther  of  "  Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  Ac.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.    ISmo.  priee  2s.  6d. 


Dodd.~The  Food  of  London :  A  Sketch 

of  the  chief  Yarictics, .  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  i^rrival,  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufactmre,  suspected  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machinery,  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  ft  Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a  Half.  By  OBOsei  Dodd,^  Author  of 
BritisA  M^mu/acturet,  &a  Post  8to.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Beiigious  Sceptic,  lih  Edition,  Fcp.8T0.  5s. 

Befenoe  of  Ttte  BoHpie  of  FUth,  by  its 
Author:  Being  a  Bejoinder  to  Professor 
]S'ewman'd  Bepiy :  Including  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Criticism  on  thfr 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
Aspects  and  Pretensions  of  Modern  Deism. 
Second  Ediikn,  rerised.     Post  Sto.  6s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testamant :  Beingan  Attempt  at  a 
Yerbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
the  En^ish  Texts ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  rroper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Gfcek- 
Enfflisb  and  English-Greek.  New  JSdition, 
with  a  new  Index.    Boyal  Syo.  price  42s. 

Ibe  SngliihiDaa's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Gdn- 
oordanee  of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Yerbal  Connexion  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  j 
with  IndezBB,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Ooeurrences,  &c.  2  toIs.  royal 
8ro.  JSS.  1811.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £4. 14s.  6d. 

Ephemera's    Handbook    of    Angling; 

teaching  Fly-Fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
Flashing,  Salmon-Fishing ;  with  the  Natural 
History  of  Bivdr-Fish,  and  the  best  Modes 
of  Catching  them.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  imfHTOTed)  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Sto  5s. 

Ephemera.— The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prae- 
tioe  of  FlyoFishing  for  Salmon:  Lists  of 
good  Safanon  Flies  for  every  good  Biverin 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  Uistoiy  of  the 
Salmon,  its  Habits  described,  and  the  best 
way  of  artificiallv  Breeding  it4  By  Ephb- 
ICBBA  ;  assisted  by  Andbbw  Yovno.  Fcp. 
Sto.  with  coloured  Plates,  price  14a. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq.  — History  of  India 

under  B&ber  and  Hum&yun,  the  First  Two 
SoTcreigns  of  the  House  of  Taimur.  By 
William  Ebskinb,  Esq.    2  vols.  Sto.  82s. 

Htheridge.  — Jerusalem  and  Tiberias; 

Sora  and  Cordova :  A  Yiew  of  the  Eeligious 
and  Scholastic  Learning  of  the  Jews.  De- 
signed as  an  Introduct'on  to  Hebrew  Lite- 
rature. .  By  J.  W.  Etrbbidob,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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Fi^-^i^-a.— C:-rfi:  Izfsraitirs  for  Ea-  i 

f-ii"*— •  T-  ;  ■  ^  — -»  /  L*-- .'T«  v"_:t«--1 
-"-•».     -••-IT  ji.^-"#    (  ti-"*— ^.■— :«- la- 

I  .A^  «  «-  •  1*  .K»i  .:•.    &  ;  k-  ?»  3.  pr-re  15*. 

ct  tr«  a  -w  ir •:.--•_  -a.  by  pKwfS»^*B 
y  ftl^r^T  .  I-  f  k  >,  Af  *  A-r*r.£r^>T 
l»— -^  i  *•— .  1.*  LL-f^-wi  >-!<»  by 
•   a^wfiLftj,  ^  &,     F  fw  ^o^  proe  a«.  6d. 

rf=i-«h  Irifnrrs.     By  th«  Writer  of 

4  ■  "<*     f'»     g    •«*       --n    *t    V"  JJ,  .r:.'^M 

FcrvsUr.-TriTtls  rr  the  Kir  is  of  Cor- 
•-.-m  •.  I  <*r*.  jk  Bj  Th^yaJ  F~mr«Txm, 
A  •  <►  f  A  -  f  ••  v  -^^,.  W  :\  r-.^.*^ 
p-  ^  ■  .  -^c  I_  .••-1*.  '^  %:.  \  \V.».;-u:«, 
fr-  -a  2^,-.  *••  =-A  •  d  ^-."X  lij*  T.ur  bj 
I  --.---Li-  <.   .  ^A  3£.  A   Brrru'H.B-.U 


Pz>b«r  — Lif*  of  Tboxas  GiiLsboron^h, 
i  ^  \%  \  ^  •»•♦  Or-tmori  \VrnxkM3 
F  T.-vTil    E-.-i  Vt   5.3  S.^Tc.    With  4 

Gilh&rL— A  PnclicAl  Treatise  on  Bazik- 
-r     F'  J*KW  WriiiA*  GnxuiT  F  R.S-, 

Ana  «i.^«Tvd.    2  Totf^  Itnw  Fortrvit,  1€«, 

Gilbul  —  Lo^ic   f^r  the    Million:    t 

F»r 1-  KiT^  ••r^'«e  of  tV^  Art  of  Kt^^onin^. 

By  /.  W.  G:iF4ET.  F  R  3.  4th  Eition  j 
« uh  Pc^rtr&ii  0^  tW  Autlfeor.    12mo.  3*.  6d. 

6'JbarL-Lcn  im  tlM  Tov&f :  Omistiaf  sf 

TvrrtT-£w  L^«or»  is  tJ-e  Art  of  Krf«*oninf . 
S<^vt^i  fn>m  the  Z«  .•  r  :>(  Ih-.  Ismc  Waltj. 
By  J.  W.  Gr.AiBT,*F.R  3.     l*ino,  U, 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliyer  Goldsmith. 

£J.tM  by  B.>LTU5  COK2CKT,  Esq.  niu5tnted 
^^  U«>ixi  Ea^TBTir^^m,  from  Designs  by 
^raiServ  0/  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crvwB  »T<X  cioth,  2J«.  ;  iDonxxxi,  £1,  16^ 

Gosse.— A     Naturalist's    Sojonni    in 


Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Contribntions  to  TLe 

E  b-  *»cTTi  B<rriew. — £s«st9  on  Political  and 
S.«-ju  Sir.«5ireL  Contributed  chiefly  to  tke 
£^^*-MyM  iSnw.  Bj  Wjxlluc  iL  GHEG. 
2  To^.  STO.  pnee  24a. 

Grove,  — The  CoTTtla.tioii  of  Physical 

F  rr<a-     By  W.  K.  GnoTY,  Q.C.,  M.A^ 

F  iLS..  4^  T'xtrd  Edition. ;  with  Xotes  md 
Iktuenccc    8ro.  price  78. 

Gumey.— St  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being 

a  Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches, 
By  xue  Ker.  J.  HA3C7i>m  GrutZT,  iL-i. 
Fjp.  St3.  6a. 

Evening  Becreations;  or,  Samples  from 

the  Lecture- Room-  Edited  by  the  R-'t. 
J.^HX  IlAMPi'Mf  Gra^fiT,  M.A",  Sector  a 
Sc  Mary's,  3da7TieboxML     Crovn  8ro.  a?. 

Gwilt—AnEncjclopsediaofArcfaitecULre, 

Histcncal,  Tbeoretical,  and  PncticaL  By 
JosvTH  GwiLT.  With  mow  than  1,C<0 
Wood  Ez5T»Tin*9,  fraa  i>es^xia  by  J.  S. 
Gwii.t.     rn^rd  Editioia.     8toI  4Sa^ 

Halloran.— Ei^t  Months'  Journal  of 

Visit  to  Japao,  Loocboo.  and  Pootoo.  By 
AiFvxD  L^rsxsca  HLlxxokas,  Mas:<^ 
K-N^F.RO^..  PolpemsConawalL    W.th 

Etchir.»»  and  Woovlouu  from  Designs  by 
the  Auil^or.     Post  Sto.        '^Xtoirff  rtuJ^,  ' 

Hare  vArchdeaconX—The  life  of  Lnther, 

in  Forty-eifht  Histoncal  Sngrarings.  By 
GrsT^T  Koxio.  With  Sxpianadcns  by 
Abchdeacon  Haxs  and  Sraajnu  Wiys- 
WOKTH.    Fqx  4«o.  price  2Ss. 

Harford.— Idfe  of  Michael  Angek  Bna- 

narroiti ;  comprising  Memoirs  of  SK70sa?T:  a 
and  Vittoria  Coionna,  and  much  C<sc.^fzi' 
poraneous  History.  By  JoHsr  3.  Hakfcult^ 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Bomaa  Acs- 
demy  of  Painting  of  St.  Luke,  and  of  ile 
Affvhsological  Society  of  'EU>Tat^  2  Tvli. 
8to.  with  Portrait  of  Michael  Angela,  ai^i 
nameroos  Illustrationa,  [Za  tke  p-fu. 

Also,  to  be  told  separately,  in  folio^ 
aigrairiagtfflMinitlTatftiwWtinqnEaael 

ATie*\f*s  boih  in  Pkiotioc  and  Arrhitectnre ;  vi:*"  ^- 
pl-c -torr  rVvTii^uona  U  the  Utter,  tgr  C  S.  CvCi- 
aiKU,  Eh^R.\. 

Harrison.--The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or. 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  £.  M. 
By  the  Ber.  W.  HARSiBOir,  M.A.,  I>ome:«:L: 
Chaplain  to  H  JLH.  the  DucheM  of  Cmzi- 
bridge.    Fq>.  8to.  price  5s. 
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Hany  meover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk;  or,  Spectaoles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
Bj  Habbt  Hixoteb.  New  Edition,  2  toIs. 
8to.  with  Portrait,  price  24«. 

Hairy  Hiooyer.— The  EnntingwFielcL  By  Hairy 
HnoTEB.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  8to. 
6fl.  half-bound. 

Hany  Hieover.—Practical  Horseman- 
shiD.  By  Habbt  HnoYXB.  Second  Edition  ; 
irith  2  Phttee.    Fcp.  8to.  5b.  half-bound. 

Bany  Hieovw.— Tlie  Stud,  tat  Fnutiioal  Pnr- 
poiea  and  Pnctioal  Men:  Being  a  Ghiide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Hone  for  use  more  than 
ftst  show.  By  Habbt  Huoyxb.  With  2 
Plates.    Fop.  8yo.  price  6s.  half-bound. 

JbnyHiaoTer.— IhePoeket  and  the  Stud;  or, 
Pnctical  BQnts  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stablcv  Bj  Habbt  Hxboyxb.  Second 
Edition;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8to.  price  6s.  half-bound. 

.Haasall  (Dr.)— Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions :  Comprising  the  Beports  of  the  Ana- 
lytical Sanitary  Commission  of  The  Lancet 
for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  indusire,  rerised 
and  extended.  By  Abthub  Hill  Hassall^ 
Jtf  .D.,  &c..  Chief  Analyst  of  the  Commission. 
8lro.  with  159  Woodcuts,  28s. 

"  CoL  Hawker's  Instmctions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  ^n  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Snooting.  10th  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Tune,  by  the  Author's 
Bon^  Major  P.  W.  L.  Hawkxb.  With  a 
TSfevr  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  numerous 
DPlates  and  Woodcuts.    8to.  21s. 

Kaydon.— The  Life  of  Bei^amin  Robert 

^aydon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
liio^raphy  and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
piled by  Xox  Tatlob,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Xemple,  Esq.    8  toIs.  post  8to.  81s.  6d. 

£Eaydn's  Book  of  Dignities:  Containing 

Soils  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
£mpire,  Ciyil,  Ecclesiastical  Judidid,  MiH- 
tary ,  Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
IPeriods  to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
Trith  the  Sorereigns  of  Europe,  from  the 
S'oQxidation  of  their  respectiye  States ;  the 
IPeeorage  and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain ;  &c. 
Seing  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nnedy  of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  8to. 
258.  lialf-bound. 

Berring.  —  Paper  and  Paper-Making, 

Axicient  and  Modem.  By  Biohabb  Hbb- 
srsrch.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Ber. 
O-XOHOX  Cboly,  LL.I).  Second  Edition^ 
Trltlx  Plates  and  Specimens.    Sro.  7s.  6d« 


Sir  John  HersoheL— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy.   By  Sib  Johf  F.  W.  Hxbsohzl,  ~ 
Bart.,  Ac.    New  Edition ;  with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings.    8vo.  price  18s. 

HilL— Travels  in  Siberia.   By  S.  S.  Hill^ 

Esq.,  Author  of  TraveU  on  the  Skoree  of 
the  JSaJlie,  With  a  large  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Bussia.    2  vob.  post  8vo.  24«. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Sodefy:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Addition^  by  a 
Lady  of  Bank.  Fcp.8vo.  price  Half-a-Chrown. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sib  Hxnby  Hollaitd,  Bart., 
MJ).,  F.B.S.,  Ac,,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert.  Third 
Edition,  with  Alterations  and  Additions. 
8vo.  18s. 

HoUand.- Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
Sib  Hbnbt  Hollaio),  Bart.,  F.B.S.,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in* 
the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical^ 
Notes  and  Bejlections  hj  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

Hook.— The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's 

Ministry:  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Bev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Hooker.— Eew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Ouide  to  the  Boyal  Botanic  Qardois  of 
Eew.  By  Sib  WiLUAX  Jaoksov  HooKXB, 
K.H.,  &&,  Director.  New  Edition;  with 
many  Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  Sixpence. 


Hooker.— Museum  of  Economic  Botany ; 

or,  a  Popular  Ouide  to  the  Useful  and  Be- 
markable  Vegetable  Products  of  the  Museum 
in  the  Boyal  Oardens  of  Eew.  By  SibW.  J. 
HooKBB,  EJI.,  &c.,  Director.  With  29 
Woodcuts.    16mo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Amott— The  British  Flora ; 

comprising  the  Phtenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustratiye  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Phmts,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sib  W.  J. 
HooEBB,  F.B.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. ;  and  G.  A. 
Walkbb-Abkott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Pktes,  price  14s.  s  with  the  PUites 
coloured,  price  21s. 
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Home's   InU. faction  to  tb«  Critiotl 

Mu*i  W.I   K->*«i*»^^r  9t  the  lliAy  8cnj>- 

•    i    br^  ^  .1    «k»«c    W   liie   prrscct   time. 

b  l»  t'.*  A  *!?. -r^  J  tU  Rrr.  SinriL 
r» »▼•?*.  .*  r>.p.  cf  iKe  r mrervirr  of  Ha!]<>, 
ft  «  1.1.  f»  4:».J  S.  rkiArtn  TKsaKixrs, 
7  I  I>      Utt  .  4  yiir>*  uHi  :rj  Vtin>«tt««aiid 


k- •••    - 

^  I  i  *«  -,^-»  ".Vr  r«  »>!'•• '<r  for  *h«  •'Wdiuxmw^c. 
•  •        •        .  •  1    .     ■    »r-       A'»  Ml *•,;-»•.  ".i 

i«      .    ^«H  «•'«•    tMt.«rt««   T  H  H<««r,UJ>..*M«vlja. 

%<.*.!  t.t;<m-  '-.^-m.  UwLMmmmt en^A^trr^  >Vnh 
»*     .    w    -   "  •   .  -     '. »•    •     \i.  i  * "  T;rf  I'.:r.»!^-'- 

l«.        •..»     l»  *•     1.--     .i-lli-I*.  .    .    MO.  iSi«. 

<    •    I!!  -   %  *     -.-nA.-  •<  «t:':wrd  tVtittTjfiHrana  AiU- 

V*4L   \^     At  Uir^la-tMV*..  Ui«TrUi;il<Mti.-«vnof  th« 

>  ,    r-  ■••     r      •-    •.    t.     T    H    'It.  ..  i:l»     T)* 

r      #■:»?"    r   lnr.-.ir«,  U.l>.  ...   (K^O.  IM. 

Bdrftc  — A  Comp^Bdioiifl  lBtrodaetio&  to  th« 
Muijr  of  tbe  Bib>.  Bj  ibc  K«t.  T.  Habt- 
»u.L  iI>^H>-B,  B  D.  New  Ediiion,  with 
^•|at  AikJ  lUu^tnUons,     12mo.  99. 

How  to  Norse  Sick  CMIdren :  Intended 

«<«n4viAi!r  hM  A  Help  to  the  >'urw«  in  the 
H«»«i.it«J  for  Si(*k  OiiJtirrn  ;  but  cont-Aining 
iMrv  ti."i#  of  •«TtUTe  to  ail  who  hare  the 
cti«r^<'  af  the  Young.     Fcp.  Sto.  Is.  6d. 

BowiU  vlL  M.)  -  An  Art-Student  in 
M'lnich.  Bt  An9a.  Habt  Howitt.  2 
ToU.  po»t  8to.  pnce  l-l*. 

Hewitt -The  Children's  Year.  By  Maiy 

HomiTT.  With  Four  lUustniticms,  from 
Dt^igiis  bj  A.  M.  IIowiTT.  Squan  16xno.  5s. 

Hewitt  —  Land,  Labonr,   and    Gold; 

or,  Two  Yeari  in  Victoria :  With  Visit  to 
S\«hicT  and  Van  Dicmcn'a  Land.  By 
W  UJJ4JI  UowiTT.    2  Tols.  poet  8to.  21a. 

Howitt— Visits  to  Remarkable  Places : 

01«l  H«II».  Battl^Fii-Ms.  and  Scenes  ill u»tra> 
tiTT  of  Striking  Pa«!»«ges  in  English  Histoir 
and  Toitrv.  By  WliLiAM  IIowiTT.  With 
about  80  Wood  Engravings.  Sev  EJition, 
2  Tois.  square  crown  8to.  25s.  cloth,  gilt  top. 

William  Hewitt's  Boy*!  CoimtiyBook:  Being 
li»e  Rt»al  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
byhiii  fielf;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
IMoasures,  and  Purbuits  of  Children  in  the 
Countrv.  New  Edition;  willi  40  Wood- 
cuts,    i'cp.  8vo.  price  Gs. 

Howitt— Hie  Boral  JJt^  of  iBngi^^       Sy 

WiLLiAK  ITowirr.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rixtod  and  rerisod;  with  Woodcuis  by 
Bewick  and  WiJhams.     Afedium  Bro.  2U 


Bml-TIm  aiMM  &D9m:  A  Sequel 

to  Hoc  and  6Abefc*B  Jomrmey  tir^u^A  Tarte^ 
mmd  TiuheL  By  tbe  Abbe  Hvc»  IbnneHj 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  duaa.  Secczi 
Edition  ;  with  Map.    2  toIs.  8to.  24s. 

Hudson's  Plain  DlrecUons  for  ItaMng 

Wills  in  conformity  with  the  Law :  With  a 
clear  ExpodUion  of  tJbe  L«w  rdating  to  tis 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  e^^ 
of  Intestacy,  two  forma  of  WILU,  and  much. 
oseful  information.  Kew  and  enlai^ged  E  ii- 
tion ;  iDciaduig  the  Prorisioiie  of  the  Wi&a 
Aot  Amendment  Act.    fcp.  Sto.  2lk  6d. 

Hudson's  Baeeotoi^  Gvide.  Hew  aid 

enkr^ed  Edxtkm;  with  tlv  Ad£iioo  of 
Directions  for  paying  Soecession  Duties  on 
Seal  Property  under  Wilk  and  Ifitestapie«, 
and  a  Table  for  finding  the  Tatoes  of  Annui- 
ties and  the  Ajmoant  of  Legacy  and  Sbcccs- 
akm  Dnty  thereao.    ¥cp.  ^o.  611 

Hndson  and  Kennedy.^-When  there's 

a  Will  there  *s  a  Way :  An  Aace&t  of  Mont 
Blanc  hj  a  New  Route  and  WitJboat  Guides. 
By  the  Ber.  G.  Hrijscw,  If-JL,  St.  John's 

C-olkfie,  Cambridge  ;  Mnd  S.  S.  Jlkkhxpt, 
B.A.,  Oaius  Coiiege,  Cambridge.  Seccitd 
/</•/«?«,  with  two  Aficcnia  of  Jfea^  Soia  ;  a 
Plate,  and  a  coloured  Map.  Post  Sto.  5a.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.  Trai^^lated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mbs.  Sab£5S. 
Vols.  L  and  IL  16mo.  Haif-arCrown  each, 
•ewcd ;  3a.  6d.  each,  cloth:  or  in  post  Bto. 
12a.  each,  cloth.  ToL  m.  port  Sro. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  Ifimo.  Part  I.  Ss.  &i. 
Bewed,  3s.  6d.  cloth  J  and  Part  11. 3a.  aeved, 
4a.  cloth. 


with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mn«  Ssiinrs. 
16mo.  price  6s. :  or  m  2  toIs.  38.  6d.  each, 
doth;  2s.  6d.  each,  aewed. 

Humphreys.  —  Parables  of  Our  Lord, 

illmntnated  and  uiuaiaeutgd  in  tbe  styk  of 
the  Missals  of  the  Benaisaanoe  by  Bx5^T 
Noel  HrMPHKEXS.  Square  fcp.  Sro.  21*. 
in  massire  carved  corers ;  or  90s.  bonad  b 
morocco  by  Hay  day. 

Hunt  —  Besearches  on  Li^ht   in  its 

Chemical  Relations  ;  embracing  m  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  PhotographicProces^es. 
By  RoBEBT  HvifT,  F.B.S.  Second  Ediric?!, 
with  Plate  and  Woodcuts.    Svo.  lOe.  6d. 

Idle.-^Hints  on  Shooting,  Tilling  Jbc, 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  tbe  Pie^h- 
Water  Loohs  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  £x^>e* 
riences  of  C.  Idls,  Esq.    Fep.  8to.  6a. 
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"s.  Jameson's  Legenis  of  th^  Saints 

ind  Martjn:  Fint  Series  of  Saered  and 
LeffemdarwAri.  Second  Bdilioir;  nJAkiMEK 
nerous  Woodcuts,  and  16  EtoidngV'by  tba 
inthor.    Square  crown  8to.  28s. 


fl.  Jamesoa^ii    legendi  of   fhe 

Drdera,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts: 
Second  Series  of  Saered  and  Legendary  ArU 
Second, Edition,  enlarged  j  with  11  Etchings 
bj  the  Author,  and  88  Woodcuts.  Square 
crown  8to.  price  28b. 


rs.  Jameton's .  Legends  of  tlie  Xadoxma^- 
Bs  represented  iiL.  the  Fine  Arts:  Third 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Leoendary  Art.  With 
55  Drawings  hj  the  Author,  and  152  Wood^ 
cuts.    Square  oro-wu  8to.  28s... 

rs.  Jameson's  Oommoiiplaee-Beolr  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies,-  Original 
and  Selected.  Parti.  Ethics  and  Character; 
Part  II.  Literature  and  Art.  Second  BbUU 
revised  and  oorNetedj  with  Etohbigsand 
Woodcuts.    Grown  8to.  189. 


rs.  Jai]iMN>ii's  Two  Leetoxes  4m  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women. 

1.  SiSTSBfl  af  COAKiTT,   Cothollo  and   Protestant, 

Abroad  and  at  Home.    Second  Edition,  wiUi  new 
Prefboe.    Fcp.8vo.4a. 

2.  The  ComnmoK  ef  XiABOirBs  A  Seeon  1  Lecturt  on 

the  Sodal  Employments  of  Women.    Fcp.  8vo.  &i. 

iqnemet's  Gompefidium  of  Chronology : 

Containing  the  most  important  Dates  of 
General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
Worid  to  the  end  of  the  Year  1854.  Edited 
by  the  Ber.  J.  Axcosir,MA..  Post  8to. 
price  7s.  6d. 


ennings.- Social  Delnsions  concerning 

Wealth  and  Want.  By  Bicfakd  JsNinirGS, 
M,A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  j  Author 
of  Natural  Elemente  of  PoHtieeU  Economy, 
Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

>ord  Jeffirey's   Contributions   to  The 

Edinburgh  Bsriew.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  On©  Vohme,  with  a  Portrait  en- 
gwred  by  Henry  Bobinson,  and  B  Vignette. 
Sqiuuw  crown  8vo.  2l8.  cloth  j  or  80b.  calf. 
—Or  in  8  toIb.  8to.  price  42s. 

fifihop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

^Vith  Life  by  Bishop  Hsbbr.  Berised  and 
^rrected  by  the  Bev.  Chablbb  Piob  Bsxn, 
Pellow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxfoid.  Now 
compl«tt  in  10  toIs,  8to.  10s, 6d. 


J^hna  and  Nieelas's  Calendar  of  Victory : 

Being  a  Becord  of  British  Valour  and  Con- 

rt  by  Sea  and  Land^  on  B?ery  Diy  in 
Year,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Battle  of  Inkermann.    Fcp.  8to.  129.  6d. 

Johnston.— A  Diotionary  of  Geography, 

Dctoeriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Histori- 
cal i  Ix>rming  a  complete  General  Ghizetteer 
of  the  WbiM.  By  A.  Kbith  Johnston, 
F.B.S.E.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinboigh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  reyised.  In  1 
Tol.  of  1,860  pages,  comprismg  about  60,000 
Names  of  Places.  8ro»  86s,  ck>th  i  or  half- 
bound  in  russia,  4l8. 

Jones  (Owen)'— Flowers  and  their  Ein- 

dred  Thoughts :  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By 
Mabt  Akve  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illus- 
trations of  Flowers,  designed  and  executed 
in  iliuminated  printing  by  OwBH  JONBS. 
Bepfrinted.  Imperial  8to.  price  81s.  6d.  calf. 

Ealisch.— Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Db. 
M.  Eaxisch,  M.A.  First  Portion-*~ExoduB : 
in  Hebrew  and  EngUsh,  with  copioas  Notes, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
8vo.  I5s. 

***  An  e4lition  of  the  Sxodue,  as  above  (for  tl>e  use  of 
English  readers),  comprislnf  the  English  Tranahition,  and 
an  abridged  CommenUr)'.   8ro.  price  128. 

Eemble.— The  Saxons  in  England:  A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  Norman  Conquest.  By  Johk  M.  £bm- 
BLB,  M.A.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  288. 

Kemp. 'The  Fhasis  of  Matter :  Being 

an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and  Applica- 
tions of  Modem  Chemistzy.  By  T.  Liitd- 
LBT  Zkmp,  MJ).  With  148  Woodcuts. 
2  Tols.  crown  8yo.  2l8. 

Eennard.  —  Eastern   Experiences   col- 

lectod  during  a  Winter's  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  £Bnd.  By  Adam  Steinmetz 
KEyvASJ),    Post  870.  lOs.  6d. 

Ke8te7en.--A  Mannal  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kestktex, 
FeUow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.    Square  poet  8to.  7b.  6d. 

Eirby  and   Spence's   Introduction   to 

Entomology ;  or,  Elementb  of  the  Natural 
Histoxy  of  Insects :  Comprising  an  Account 
of  Noxious  and  Useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation, 
Jnetinot,  Ac.  SeveniA  Edition,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix relatiTe  to  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  work.  Crown-  8to.  5s» 
B  6 
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raw  WOBKB  A»  VKW  KDmOHS 


LARDNEft'S   CABINET   CYCLOPEDIA 


tift  Joa«  RiucHBU  ]     TivoMAS  KaioinxKTt     I 

9ift  Jamu  MACcavTOts*     I     Jomn  FoBmR,  | 

lU'Ssrr  iforTHBT.  (     8ia  Waltbr  Scott,       | 

•la  Dati»  Bnawm,         |     Thomas  Moobk,  | 

▲■•  amsa  Kmihbjit  Wairxas. 


Brsvor  TkiBi.wAU, 
Thb  Rbt.  G.  S.  Gi^ia, 
J.  C  L.  Ds  SisMovDi, 
JouM  PHuun,  F.LS.,  G3. 


OM^tr«t  m  l»  wlB.  try.  tro. 
TW  W«r%ftM«Mr«i«l»,  la  8Hs  or 


wiU  TifneCteTltteB,  price,  is  doCh, 
9cri«,  priee  T^ree  SliilliiifB  aad  aiypmre 


CKhYolWBC 


A  Li§i  ^  0m  WoKKt  fmiponn§  tkt  CABnrrr  Ctclopjkdia  :-» 

'/Kwiite  1  T<4«.  Ite  64.     S4.  Unlnm- OB  HMt    lvvL3L6d. 

S.  I.AnliMT'B  Hj.iTvistAtica  sad  Pwuiinilc*  1  toL  3l  Gd.    • 
».  Lftrdncr  Bod  Walker't  EtectZMitj  and 

MacneUam    £v-olft.7i. 

S7.  MarkiukMh.  Fonter,  aad    Courtecay't 

LivM  of  British  Stat«*me& 7  toIs.  Sic  6J . 

«.  M*rktnto*h.  Wallace,  and  BeQ't  Exstory 

ofErMrlaDd  »Tak.Sft. 

Ml  M oBtnoixiferT  aod  Shdley'a  iniaait  Iti^ 

lun.  Spamish,  aad  Pwt^iinicw  Anibovi  3  voh.  Ite.  6>L 

W.  Moore's  Historr  of  In&Liad  .   4Tofe.lta. 

41.  Ni«»la»*8  Chnmolt^CT  of  Hii»tflt7 I  roL  9^  W. 

41.  Fhiliiiv'tTrratiaeonOcdogj    .  ..    StoIs.?*. 

a.  P^>«eU'«  Hictorr  of  Xamnl  RiiloaoT^T'  1  roi.  Sl  6J. 
it.  Port^'i  TreaUiae  oq  Um  MjEnafiMrtnzv  oif 

Silk    2ToLaB.id. 

Ift.  Forter'a  Maaafactaiei  of  PofceJaia  aad 

Glaaa lTol.aL6d. 

46.  RoiK-ue'B  British  Lawjm lTul.3B.6d. 

47.  Scn<f8  Hi»tor7  of  ScoUau'l t  Tola.  Ta. 

48.  ShrlUj'a     Lirea    of   cra'mrnt    Frm«^ 
Authora         tTdla.7B. 

49.  Shuckard  and  SvmiiuHin't  Ixtaccta 1  rol.  Sa.  fid. 

50.  tkHith«j'a  Lirea  ot  British  Admirala S  rcls.  I't.  61. 

51.  Slehbiiur'a  iTionh  Hi»torT t  Tola.  7a. 

SC  Sttfbhintf's  Historr  of  th«  ReConnaikai. .  S  Tote.  7i. 
U.  SwBinaun'a  Disonorae  on  Xaftonl  History  1  vol.  9a.  6d. 
M.  SwainiH)n'8  Natural  Hiatxxy  acd  Claaai- 

fl  rat  ion  of  An)  mala  lrol.Sa.6d. 

5ft.  8wain!K^*i    Habita    and     Inatiscta    of 

Animal*   IroLScfid. 

SA.  SwainHm'a  Binla 1  vola.  7a. 

57.  Sw-ainwm's  Fl»h,  Rtrptaea,  Ac lTo:a.7a. 

5Ck  SwaJnKin's  Qua»lnii*.ls 1  toL  St.  «d. 

.19.  Sw»iii.«on'i  ShelU  and  Shell-FUh 1  roL  3a  &L 

OO.  Swainiton'i  Animals  in  Menaj^erica 1  voL  la.  &1 

61.  Swoinson's  Taxidrnny  and  Biography  of 

Zoolo«n»ta 1  T^  Sa.  fid. 

«L  ThlrlwaUsHlatoryofGrewe 8>^>la.ftiiL 


iw    .If 

Iv     •!   •*«   ^Brt^ir^aU  1 1»4«,   7s. 

I:-.<vii^  •  >><  "•  .    Mails.  «d. 

t  *B.r^  •  MAT'tsM  saI  Ia:and  DiA'CTcr?  S  t  iU   los.  fid. 
<  r  «•  •  M  aft  «^    i  \ rir.-w  •  r.iU.  l«a.  fid. 

Ik   M  rcaa  m  Pr  -«  x^i^  1  %«i.  la.  fid. 

It*  «»./»-.  *^  •  U^iMO    U   tiba  ItaUaa 

ft^..^.  ••  iTnia*  fid. 

fk  «  •• .  -  h-«  r w"  «i^  th*  B.«qaaB  Cmt<ra  X  ruls.  7s. 
|k«i.  «aK'«  «'*w«utstrT  Irol.  Is.  fid. 

Uoi^aa  •  Ifc^M so    CoiQuaiy     .  Xrola.  Ts. 

!».•   .am  •  "".AiA  sai  l^-rtorftl  &Tok.l7t. fid. 

i»u  lac.  •  M.sioo  of  Dvfutoark,  dwfKlaa. 

ft    !  V  r«»T  StpIs   1A«  fid. 

Ik  -.^  *m'«  i«rrmauw  Rmptra  1  Tvila.  lOa.fid. 

l»s&f.aiB's    Ecrifw  dartaff  tba   Mid^Ua 

A^aa  .     ...      4rak.14a. 

I^k-vuam's  BitHh  I»ramafi*ta  I  «oia.  7a. 

i». »   Ma  s   L.i«a  of   h^lf    Wrti«n    of 

•  .'.At  It'-tun  . . .  1  Ttil.  fin.  fid. 

r<  rr  .•  •  iri«!->rT  uf  Xhe  rtkir«tl  Max*»  t  Ti  !*.  7s. 
F  w>f.i»'«  'ircvun  A  Rittnan  Anii^vmiet  t  vols.  7a. 
r>«^Ur  s  Lit«a  of  Uw  t!<atc«ncn  of  Um 

( « (nnk>ii«  ofttih  ...       .3  Tob.  17a.  fid. 

OUva's  Li«M  of  BrtUah  MlUtary  Cuco- 

luati  Wrs  . . .  t  roU.  Ifis.  6d. 

i)r»iiir'«  H)«<<^of  tlMNKbrrlanda..    1  toI.  Ss  6.1. 

Hfti«'..>«'s  U4anT  1  vol.  Sa.  fill. 

Ilrrk  tMi's  .KktiMikcnir  1  voL  Sa.  fid. 

Hrr««hrl'a  Insewiraa  ao  Xatoral  Philo- 

fc  J.  J  I  Tt4.  Ss.  fid. 

II    I.  f)i^fR>«n«  t\ola.  78. 

!{••     rj  «.f -wimrland  1  v<4.  Sa.  fid. 

H--'.U'.  I's  M  jnufif  -.urps  In  Metal 3  nas.  1<%.  Ad. 

Jmimv's  l.ivM  uf  FtiriMire  Htat««ni*n 5  rol«.  17s.  fid. 

Kftirr  an.l  L^rvlnrr's  Mts  tiantca 1  rol.  Sa.  fifl. 

KrwtitlcT'a  ihiihnca  of  Hiatory 1  toI.  Sa.  fid. 

Ijinlnrr's  Antlimrtir 1  voL  Sa.  fid. 

Lar^lnef's  GtMiurlry l\ul.  Sa.fid. 


Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or,  First  Principlet  of  Zoolog7  :  Com- 
prising the  Principles  of  ClafisificAtion,  inter- 
ii)>or9cd  with  amusing  and  instructive  i^c- 
counts  of  the  most  remarksble  Animals. 
New  Edition  j  TVoodcuta.    Fcp.  8to.  78. 6d. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  Ladt,  Author  of  Lettert  on  Happineu. 
Fourth  Edition.      Fcp.  8to.  6s. 

Xotten  on  Happinoaa,  addronod  to  a  Fri«nd. 
Bj  a  Ladt.  Author  of  Leiier*  to  my  Unknoicn 
J^runtU.    Fop.  8ro.  6s. 


L.  E.  L.~The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  oomprising  the  Imp^ 
tuatrice,  the  VeHetian  Bracelet^  the  Goi^'nt 
FioUit  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Bemains. 
New  Edition ;  with  2  Yignettea  bj  R.  Dojle. 
2  ToU.  16mo.  10s.  cloth ;  morocco^  2Ib. 


Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  principal  Operations  of  Gftrdening  npon 
Physiological  Grounds:  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Theory  of  HorticmUmre^  much 
enlai^ ;  with  98  Woodcuta.     8to.  21a. 
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r.   John    Lindley's   Introduction  to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Correotions  and 
copiouB  Additions.  2  toIs.  8to.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  24s. 

iQWood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  dve 

Florilegium  e  Lusibus  poetiois  diyersomm 
Oxoniensium  Grscis  et  Laiinis  deoerptum. 
Corante  Qvusjmo  LiirwooD,  MJL,  ^dis 
Cbrisli  Alumno.    8to.  price  14s. 

orimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Tonng  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Sub^'eots  connected  with 
his  Calling.    Kew  Edition.  Fcp.Sro.  58.6d. 

mdon's  EncyolopsBdia  of  Gardening: 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Hor- 
dcoltore,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape-Gardening.  With  many  hundred 
W^oodcuts.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
mproTcd  by  Mb8.  Loudov.    8to.  60b. 

ndon's  EncyclopflBdia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  or  Jrdoretum  et  Fnttieeium  BrUau' 
uwM  abridged:  Containing  the  Bbrdy  Trees 
nd  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and 
""oreign.  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Be- 
cribed*     With   about    2,000    Woodcuts. 

TO.  509. 

adon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agricaltnre: 

'Omprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
''aluation.  Transfer,  Ijaying-out,  Improve- 
lent,  and  Management  o{  Landed  Property, 
nd  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
i.niraal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
ulture.  New  Edition ;  with  1,100  Wood- 
uts.    Svo.  60s. 

udon's  Encyclopedia  of  Plants :  Gom- 

>ri6ing  the  Specific  Character,  Description* 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
ind  every  other  desirable  Particular  respect- 
ng  all  the  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain, 
few  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs.  LorsoK. 
mih  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
13,  138. 6d. — Second  Supplement,  21s. 

adon'8   EncyclopsBdia    of    Cottage, 

Tarm,  and  Villa  Ar<^tecture  and  Furniture, 
few  Edition,  edited  by  Mbs.  LouDOir ;  with 
lore  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  OSs. 

adon's   Self-Instmction   for  Tonng 

hardeners,  Foresters,  Bailifis,  Land  Stew- 
rds,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
eeping,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical 
'rigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying, 
levelling,  Planning  and  Mapping,  Architec- 
iral  Drawing,  and  Isometncal  Projection 
ad  Perspective.    Svo.  Portrait,  78.  6d. 


London's  Hortos  Biitannicns ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  aU  the  Plants  found  in  Ghwat 
Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  Mbs. 
LouDOV.    Svo.  31s.  6d. 

Mrs.  London's  Lady's  Conntry  Compa- 
nion; or.  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life 
Bationally.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

Mrs.   London's    Amatenr    Gardener's 

Cslendar,  or  Monthly  Gtdde  to  what  should 
be  avoided  and  done  in  a  Garden.  16mo. 
with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agricnltnre ; 

oomprehendine  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  tlie 
Husoandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  New  Edition ; 
with  200  WoodcuU.    Svo.  21s. 

Lyncb.— The  Bivnlet:  A  Contribntion 

to  Sacred  Song.  By  Thouas  T.  Ltitoh, 
Author  of  Memoriais  of  Theophilus  Trinal,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  printed  in  a  more  convenient 
fonn.    Boyal  82mo.  2s.  6d. 

Macanlay.—Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Corrected  by  Hju- 
SSLF.    Sto.  price  12s. 

Macanlay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  the  Accession  of  James  IL  By 
Thoicab  Babikgtoit  Macatji^t.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  price  82s.  j 
Vols  in.  and  IV.  price  36s. 

Mr.  Macanlay^s  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Beview.    Four  Editions,  as  follows : — 

1.  A  LiBBAKT  EDmov  (ths  SioMh\  In  8  rols.  8>-o. 
price  860. 

a.  Complete  In  Ovx  Yolums,  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette. Square  orown  Svo.  price  21b.  doth;  or 
80b.  calf. 

8.  Another  Kaw  Eninov,  in  8  toIb.  fcp.  Svo.  price 
2lB.  doth. 

4.  The  PxoFLS'8  EDinov,  In  2  vols,  crown  8ro.  price 
8s.  doth. 

Macanlay.—Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  with 

Ivr^  and  the  Armada.  By  Thomas 
BABXHOTOir  Maoatjlat.  New  Edition. 
16mo.  price  4s.  6d.  doth;  or  lOs.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 


Mr.  Macanlay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Ori^nal  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
Geoige  Scharf,  jun.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21b.  boards  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
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X:uI>4aA:i.— WtUiiB  tad  WiUsont:  A 

:  -^ -si     Firs.     Ft  GXOBGS  VIacD0X4X2I. 

Ku::::ili. -TUli  Verocchio:  or,  the 

T  .-^  .f  L#««:i«r-^  ift  Vim:  J|  Jam.  Bt 
U»  .ae#  Him  I>  t.  MafWTi4U     Fcp^  Svo. 

X:.  D-  -  riZ.— Tt«  Theory  of  War  iHus- 

;atf««£  ^r  &  ^<  !■■  t>ia»y^  fron  \Liii- 
tATi  il^.4.«-f  bi  \  <n-.irr>fj  Co.^.'ori  Mat- 
I.*j^  '  iLi  "*•  ^*T-..-'  «t:ct.:  ■  t  >t«Jjrt  in  the 

SI:  Jk:=i^t»  MicViatosh's  MliCeCaneons 

V    '%.•     It  1 1.^  :.^C /--tr.b-:Ai.a»tc  Tii* 

5  -i.;%j"^     Br-jrv.       G -}■.<<*    in    Ou€ 

S,  -*—  .-r-«-B  ^fo  21f  c*'th  ;  orSOe.  bound 
;:.  .-m^'    or  a&  3  rotU.  Irp.  8to.  Sis. 

fTM^  tM  IL*rarM  TiB>et  to  lijt   final  K^a- 


MA£l».^>d.— The  Theory  an  i  Practice  of 

%  :  1  «— r  -T,  r-  -r*.  Cxt  ..r,  Ai.J  JETiciiaiigc*. 
Vw     ili'^AT    I>l>5.>G    Macli  »D,   of    lac 


.  51  <. 
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MaitLand.— The  C3niich  in  the  Cata- 
comb* •  A  Deserxptifln  of  Xhs  Primitive 
Claiircfa  of  Boma.  XUustnted  bj  its  Sepul- 
ehnl  tLtmamM.  Bj  tiw  Ber.  Ghabxxs 
Id  LTTLLTm,     New  Edition  s    with  seTcnl 

Ont-of-Boon  Drawing.— Aphimsns  on 

Pr»^rine.     Br  tlie  B*t.  S.  C.  Mxi.A3r,  UA. 

of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Ticarof  Bpo«I- 
nindaor,  Dorset.     Post  Sro.  3s.  Gd. 

ManiL— The  Fhilosoph  jof  BeprodnctioiL 
Bt  Bobe«t  Jutes  MAjry,  31  D.,  F.RJLS. 
Fcp.  8to.  with  Woodcuts,  price  4s.  6d, 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversatioas  on  Ghemis- 

tTT.  in  wliich  the  ElemcBta  of  ihaX  Scicoee 
are  fiumiiariv  explained  and  illustxmled  bv 
Expmmeiits.  New  £dztio&,  eckrfcd  aca 
improTed.     2  Tols.  fcp.  8to.  price  lis. 


1!  Clzre.— A  HajTatirc  of  the  Discovery 

cf  t:.e   >\rth'\Ve»t     ?*■«««•     hr  H.M.S.   ' 
/.r-i  ^i'  ',  Ci|l.  5:»  K  BiiiT   M'Climk,   | 
F.  N.     K  i.'oJ  U  C*j!.  5iii.iaJLD  O^boex,    , 
C  B  .  from  t}i«  L>c^  JfUTDals,  acd  Pnrste 
L* ^  T»  oi  Mr  R.  M  O*?*,    Wiih Cuart and 
♦  \  tews.    bTOw  1^ 

I«rac:Lai:^bt  —The  Doc*triiie  of  Inspira-  ' 

t:>«  It'i-*/  an  IrouiTT  conoeminr  the  In- 
fi**wM.  lu«p•nll^n,  »!id  AuthoritT  of 
U^\}  >\ru.  hr  iL*  R*T.  Jua>-  Mac- 
>Ai  .Ht,  M.A.     ^.ivfii  £.;.;  iw,  periled. 

M'CulIoch's  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 

rrt:eal,  and  Ili-torical,  of  Commem  and 
C- Tna^rvxal  NsTi^ration.  Illustrated  with 
^a^*  and  Piins*  2^ew  E  in  ion,  corrected 
lo  I  he  l^^»en<  Time;  with  a  Supplement, 
6i  o.  pruY  50s.  doih ;  half-russia,  55a. 

H*CalIo€h*8   Dictionary,   Geographical, 

^:a:^tltssl«  and  Historical,  of  the  Tarious 
CountrH'«,  Places,  a:id  principal  Katnral 
O.S?cvts  m  the  \^-orld.  Iliu^trated  with  Six 
ii.Ve  Map0,  Sew  Edition,  rriseJ;  with  a 
^u^.p.ciiient,     2  roJs,  8ro.  price  6S«. 


Mrs.  Xaieet*a  OoawmtioBa  «b  Hatmsl  Pbi- 
losophr,  in  which  the  £laue&ti  of  tbsi 
Scieooe  are  Camiliarlr  expi^iised.  New  Edi- 
tion, enkrfed  aad  eomrted  ;  with  29  Plates. 
Fcp.  8to.  price  10s.  6dL 

Mrs.  MarceVs  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table PhjsiolocT  ;  comprehending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  Applicetioa 
to  Agriculture.  Xew  Edition  •  witL  4 
Pbites.      Fcp.  8to.  price  9s. 

Martineau.--Endeavoiirs  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life :  Discourses.  Bv  J^nxs  MxE- 
iiyiAr.     2  Tola,  post  8to.  7s.  6d.eftch. 

MartinaML-  Hymaa  fSor  tkB  Chtiftiaa  Cbisi^ 

and  Home.  Collected  and  edited  bv  JaUES 
MjLRTijfSAr.  Gtrmth  £dihom,  32mo.  a*.  6^L 
doth,  or  5s.  calf ;  Fzfii  Ediiw9,  Zimo.  Is.  id. 
doth,  or  la.  Sd.  roan. 

MartineaiL— MiiMwllaniai.  Oomprin^  Tmmy  ii 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  I^fe  emi  i'cr^r- 
tpomieace.  Church  and  State,  TrwDdore 
Parker's  Discoifrse  of  R^fhioity  "Phasw  ot 
Faith,"  the  Oiureh  of  En^huid,  and  tr^ 
BaUle  of  the  Churebeat  By  Jajos  Mas- 
Ti>'£Ar.    Post  8to.  9s. 

Mannder's  Biographical  Treasmy ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sket<*hes,  and  br-H" 
Notices  of  aboTe  12,000  Eminent  Pe7«m«  C't' 
All  Ages  and  Nations^  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History :  Forming  a  new  and  cots:- 
plete  Dictionary  of  UniTersai  Biograpc.T. 
Kinth  Edition,  reriaed  throughout.  FcpJsT*3. 
10s. doth ;  boandinzon,  128.  j  osif;  12g,  ^JL 
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Maimder's    Geographieal   Treaauiy.— 

The  Treasnrj  of  Qeographj,  FhyauaJ,  His- 
toiieal,  Uesofiptiyc,  and  Political ;  ooniain- 
ing  a  succinct  Aeooant  of  "Every  Oonntry  in 
the  Worid :  Preceded  bj  an  iBtrodnotory 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Geogr^hr;  a 
Pamiliar  Inqtiiry  into  the  Yarieties  of '  Itace 
and  Language  exhibited  by  different  Nations ; 
and  a  Yiew  of  the  Belations  of  Geo^phj 
to  Astronomy  and  the  Physical  Sciences. 
Commenced  l^he  late  Baxuibl  Mattetdis  ; 
completed  by  WislijIM  HuaBBS,  r.B.G.S., 
late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  OoUege 
for  Oxril  Engineers.  With  7  Maps  and  16 
Steel  Plates.  Fcp.  8to.  lOs.  doth;  roan, 
I2b.  ;  calf,  128.  6d. 

Maiinder'B  HiBtorical  Treaaoiy;  com- 
prising a  Gteneral  Introductory  Outlma  of 
UniTersal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
toad  a  Series  of  separate  HiMoeies  of  Brery 
.principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  £ise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Cenditien,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  In- 
habitants, their  Beli^n,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, &o.  New  Edition  ;  reyised  throngh- 
omt,  with  a  new  Gbxsrax.  Iin>sx.  Fep.  8to. 
10s.  doth ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Moonder's  Scientific  and  LiteraiyTrea- 

sury  :  A  new  and  popular  Eneyclopeedia  of 
Science  and  the  SeQIes-Lettres :  including 
all  Branches  of  Soienee,  anderery  aubject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Pep.  8to.  price  lOi.  cloth ;  bound 
in  roan,  12s.s  calf,  12a.  6d. 

Mannder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History ; 

or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
btics  that  distinguish  the  different  Oasses, 
G«nera,  and  Species,  are  combined  witii  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fop.  8vo.  price 
10s.  dotb ;  roan,  ISs. ;  cal^  12s.'6d. 

Mannder's  Treasmy  of  Knowledge,  and 

librarv  of  fieferenoe.  Comprisingan  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
Gaaetteer,  a  Glassioal  Dictionary,  a  Chrono- 
logy, a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  Ac.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
throughout :  With  Aidditions*  Fcp.  8vo. 
10s.  doth ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Merxvale.  — A  History  of  the  Romans 

under  the  Empire.  By  the  Bev.  Chaslbs 
MxRiTALK,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  to  IH.  8vo. 
price  £2.  2s.  —  Vols.  lY.  and  Y.  (from 
JnftufMS  to  Clauditu\  price  92s. 


Mezivale.— TheTaU  of  tkeBomanEepnb- 

lie  r  A  Short  History  of  the  Xast  Centuiy  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Bev.  C.  MxBi- 
YALB,  B.D  ,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    New  Edition.    12mo.  7s.  6d. 

XeriTale.— An  Aoooimt  of. the  lift  and  Letters 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
.Abbuui  ;  and  Edited  by  the  Bev.  .Chablbs 
Mbiuta£B,  B.D.     12mo.  9s.  Od. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Xeep  it  Sound.  I^hthEdiiitm;  with  an 
Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and Himters 
in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12  Woodcuts. 
By  W.  MiLBS,  Esq.    Imperial  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

V  Two  Cwts  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1.  SkodM 
AU  Purpoaea,  No.  2,  Shod  with  LeaVur,  on  Mr.  KOm's  plan, 
Buqr  be  had.  price  8s.  esdu 

Kiles.— A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 
ByWiLLiitMMiLBS,Esq.  With  Plates  and 
'Woodcuts.    Small  4to.  price  5s. 

Milner.— Bnssia,  its  Else  und  Progress, 

Tragedies  and  'Bevolutions.  By  the  Rev 
T.  MiLina,  If  .A.,  FJELQ'.S.  Post  8vo 
with  Plate,  price  lOs.  6d. 

MUner— The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and  Modem 
History:  The  Khans,  the  Sultans,  and 
the  Czars :  With  Sketches  of  its  Scenery 
and  Population.  By  the  Bev.  T.  Mhineb, 
M.A.    Post  8vo.with3  Maps,  price  10a. 6d. 

Kilner.— The  Baltic;  ita  Gates,  Shores,  and 
Cities :  With  a  Notice  of  the  White  Sea. 
By  the  Bev.  T.  Miunn,  M.A.,  FJt.a.S. 
Post  8vo.  with  Map,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Chnrch  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Bev.  laiAO 
MiLNU,  DJ).,  Fil.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Bev. 
T.  GsanthjLH,  B:D.   4  vols.  8vo.  price  52s. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery :  Indnding 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Bemains 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations.  Bv 
John  Hoixand  and  James  Etxhbtt.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  7  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  £3.  18s.  6d. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

Collective  Editien ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Pre&oes,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
erown  8vo.  price  lOs.  Gd.  cloth;  meroooo, 
21s. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Porteait, 
and  7  other  Plates,  price  l^s. 

James  Montgomery's  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Trrsate  iDefotion. 
ISmo.  price  6b.  j6d. 
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Moore-^The  Power  of  Um  Soul  over  th  • 

Bo*lv,  eoiMt.irmi  in  rpUtioa  to  He^lt  h  and 


Vooaj,  IC.D.    Air/  EdUuM.  Fcp.  8to.  Oi. 


Mi-ui  Bt  Qft.>«oB  UooEE,  MJ>.  mrd 
LiU^im^    ^cp.  Bvo.  Oft. 

Moore't  Epicnrean.   New  Edition,  with 

t\w  NcHm  from  t}i«  CoUtx'tire  Edition  of 
M^^f^r't  r^.r^l  Writ,  and  a  Tii;nett«  CTi- 
ir*«vri  oqWooJ  .  I'lufonn  with  Mi>or«'«  Irish 
Mt  \>i,*'M  mnd  Lm/U  lio^-ii,  and  with  the  firvt 
ciiircted  edit  ton  of  Moorv't  ^V>»yr,  B^/rndt^ 
mmd  Smcred  Sf^s.     16mo.       [^UtMffreu, 

Moore't  Irish  Melodies.    A  New  Edi- 

ti'^a,  w^th  IS  hi/.] J- finished  Steel  PIatet| 
Irooi  On^iud  Ih^i^iM  hj 


T.  *  »»»«i   i.  K  4.; 

A    I.   »>.«..  A  K  A.{ 

J.C.  U.>B>Ul; 


n.  Maclmb,  rjl.j 

J.  K  MiLLAi».  A.R.A.t 
W.  Mtlkbabt.  Rjk.; 

J.  ^*?IT; 

r  Sto^»,  A.R  A.i  ud 


Sqyiur^  crown  Sro.pricvSlt.  cloth  ;  or  Slt.Od. 
handfoicrlT  bound  in  morocco. 

KoonPi  Iziik  X^lodlM.  Blnitratod  Vj  B. 
liacliM,  R. A.  Kew  Edition ;  with  161 
I>etign»,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpron 
en^rBV(<d  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Snper- 
roral  8to.  SU.  6d.  boards  (  £2. 12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Haydsy. 

Moora*B  Iiiih  MelodiM.  Wtw  IditiM^  printed 
in  Diamond  Type;  with  the  Preface  and 

Notes  from  the  coUcetiTe  edition  of  Uoori» 
Po^iicai  U'orks^  the  Adrertiaements  original] j 
preflied  to  the  Mftodie*^  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  S2mo.  2s.  6d. — ^An  Edition 
in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  6s.}  or  12s.  6d. 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's   Lalla  Rookh:    An   Oriental 

Bomance.  With  18  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Original  Designs  by  Corbould, 
Meadows,  and  Stephanoff,  engrared  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles 
Heath.  Kew  Edition.  Square  crown  8to. 
price  15s.  cloth  |  morocco,  28s. 

MMiVa  UOa  XooKh.    Wtw  IdUiMk«  priAtod 

in  Diamond  T^pe ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notea  from  the  coUectiFe  edition  of  Moor^i 
Poetical  Worts,  and  a  Frontiapieee  from  a 
Design  by  Kennj  MeadowB.     82mo.  28.  6d.   i 

,  -  ^tution  in  16mo.  with  Vignette.  6s.  ; 
««■  llB,  6d.  moroooo  bj  Hajdaj.  ' 


Moore's   Songs,   Ballads,  and  Sacred 

Songs.  New  Edition,  printed  in  Dianaond 
Trp«;  with  the  Notes  from  the  coUectire 
edition  of  Moore*a  Foeiicai  Wcrkt^  and  a 
Vignette  from  a  Design  by  T.  Ores  wick,  B^A. 
82mo.  2a.  6d. — An  Edition  in  16nio.  with 
Vignette  by  B.  Doyle,  price  5s. ;  or  12».  6d. 
morocco  bj  Hayday. 

I  Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 

prising  the  Aathot'a  recent  Introduetions 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  Oi»  Votnme, 
printed  in  Buby  Type;  with  a  Posimt. 
Crown  8to.  12s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco  by 
Haydaj,  21s, — Aiao  an  Edition  ^^rw»pl*^  in 
1  ToL  medium  8to.  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette, 21s.  cloth ;  morocco  bv  Hayday,  42s. 
—Another,  in  10  ▼ols.fcp.  Srol  with  Poftnit 
and  IS  Platea,  priee  S5a. 

Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Coire* 

spondenoe  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  hy 
the  Right  Hon.  Losd  JoH3r  Rrsssxi,  MJP. 
With  Portraita  and  Vignette  Dlnativtianfl. 
8  Tola,  post  8to.  price  lOs.  Gd.  eadi. 

MoreU.—Elemaits  of  PlqfchQlogy :  Part 

I.,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectnal 
Powers.  ByJ.  D.  HoKELL.M.A.,  One  o< 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schoob.  Ptet 
8ro.  7s.  6d. 

Mosd^.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architeetme.  Bj  H. 
Moeiur,  M  JL,  P.B.8.,  Ganon  of  Bristol, 
Ac.  Second  Edition,  enlai^ged;  with  nn* 
merous  Cortectiona  and  Woodcnts.  8T0.24i. 

More.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 

(Q^ge  and  Literatuvs  of  Ancient  Grceee. 
By  William  Mirss,  MJ^.  of  Cbldwi^ 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  L  to  III.  Sro.  price 
86a.  I  VoL  IV.  price  15s. 

Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geograiihy ; 

oomprisuig  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Be^ion  to  the 
Heavenlj  Bodies,  its  Phjaical  StmctnK,  the 
Katnnl  Histoiy  of  each  Coimtij,  and  the 
'  IndostiT,  Commeres^  Political  InatitatioDS, 
and  CiTil  and  Soeial  State  of  All  Katkms. 
Second  Edition  s  with  82  Maps,  and  upwnds 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    Sro.imceeOa. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene ;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  I^ast 
Hours  of  Bemarkable  Penons.  Br  the 
BeT.SB8KnrBNxALS,MJL  Kew  £ditioB8. 
2  vols.  fop.  8to.  price  6s.  eaeh. 

Newman.  ~  The   Office  and  Woifc 

Unirersities.    By  Johk  Hs>-bt  STewvax 
D.D.,  of  the  Oratoiy.    Ecp.  8ro.  price  6s» 
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mnan.  —  Discourses    addressed    to 

fized  Congregations.  Br  John  Hekbt 
tlwxAir^  D.D.    Second  Edition.    8yo.l28. 

mos :  An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate  a 

)entnl  Physical  Law  in  Nature.  Post  8to. 
irioe  7s.  6d. 

rdNonnanby.— ATearof  Revolution. 

?Tom  a  Journal  kept  in  Paris  in  the  Tear 
848.  By  the  Mabqvis  of  Nobmasby, 
LQ.    2  Tols.  8to.  [Just  ready, 

lacTe.~The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 

L  Sketch.  By  Cxdbio  Oidaobx,  Esq.,  of 
iax  -  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
/hurch,  Oxon.    Crown  8ro.  price  9b.  6d. 

'en.— Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

biatomy  and  Physiology  of  thelnyertebrate 
Lnimols,  delivered  at  the  Boyal  College  of 
lurgeons.  By  Biohabd  Owek,  f!b.S., 
lunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Sdition,  with  285  Woodcuts.    8to.  21s. 

>i!BS8or  Owen's  Leotnrei  on  the  Comparative 
biatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate 
inimals,  deliyored  at  the  B^al  College  of 
burgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Tol.  I.  8to.  price  14b. 

e  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir, 
introductions  to  the  Tarious  Works,  Edlto- 
ial  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Oeobob 
i^EABOS,  Esq.  8  YoiB.  post  8to.  with  Por» 
rait,  25s.  6d. 

WOI«.  1.    PA8CAI.*B  PBOTIVCIAI.  I.1IT. 

mz  with U.ymmnain'sEMayoDPMcal prefixed, and 
new  Memoir.   Post  8to.  POT&att,  8b.  Sd. 

WOI..  9.    PASCAIi'B  TH0170HT8  OM  RK- 

irUm  and  Evidences  of  Chrlttianity,  with  Additiona  from 
iginal  USS. :  from  M.  Fmstoe't  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
ioe  80. 0d. 

WOIm  a.   PA8CAI.>S    lII8CBI.I.Ara017B 

ritiiiaB.  Correspondenoa,  Detached  Thoughts,  Ac. : 
Qon  M.  Faubtee's  Edition.   Post  8vo.  8b.  6d. 

Fereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Tedica  and  Therapentics.  Third  EdiHon^ 
ilaiged  and  improred  from  the  Author's 
iat^rials,  by  A»  S.  Taylob,  M.I).,  and 
.  O.  Bbbs,  M.D.  :  With  numerous  Wood- 
Lta.  Vol.  I.  8to.  28s.  ;  Vol.  II.  Part  1. 2l8. ; 
jL  II.  Part  n.  24i. 

Fereira's   Lectnres   on   Polarised 

ght,  together  with  a  Lecture  on  the 
icroBcope.  2d  Edition,  enlarged  from 
aterials  left  by  the  Author,  by  the  Bey.  B. 
>^WBLL,  MjL,  &c.  Fcp.  8to.  with  Wood- 
t8,7s. 


Feschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Qennan,  with  Notes,  by 
B.  Wb8T.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
8  vols.  fcp.  8to.  21t. 

Ida  Pfeiffer's  Lady's  Second  Journey 

round  the  World  t  !EVom  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Jara,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  Coram,  the  Moluccas  &c.,  CaUfomia, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States.    2  vols,  post  8to.  21s. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Bdition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Bbookx, 
f  .B.S.,  F.G.S.  s  and  W.  H.  Millbb,  M.A., 
7.G.S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engrarii^. 
Post  8yo.  18s. 

Phillipsr-^A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 

Phllmpb,  M Jl.,  P.B.S.,  E.G.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time; 
with  4  Plates.'  Fcp.  8to.  6s. 

FhUlipf.— ligniea  and  Deieriptioiis  of  the 
Palsozoio  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Peron,  and 
West  Somerset;  obserred  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  G^logical  Surrey  of  that 
District.  By  Johk  Phillips,  F.B.S.»F.a.S., 
Ac.    8to.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaming  the  Odours  of  Plants :  With 
Instructions  for  theManufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Gosm^tiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second  Ediiion^ 
rerised  and  improved ;  with  46  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8yo.  8s.  6d. 

Pillans.^Gontributions  to  the  Cause  of 

Education.  By  J.  Pillakb,  Esq ,  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  Unirersity  of  Edinburgh. 
8yo.  12s. 

Pinney.— The  Duration  of  Human  Life, 

ai»d  its  Three  Eras :  When  Men  attained  to 
be  more  than  900  Tears  of  Age ;  When  they 
attained  to  onW  450;  and  When  ther  reached 
to  only  70.  Showing  the  probable  Causes 
and  material  Agents  Uiat  hare  Shortened  the 
Lires  of  th  •  Human  Bace ;  and  the  Bar* 
riers  that  preyent  a  return  to  the  Longevity 
of  the  Early  Pat:iarchs.  By  JoBL  PubrxY, 
Esq.    8to.  7«.  6d. 

Pisoator.— The  Choice  and  Cookery  of 

Fish :  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  Pisoatob. 
Fop.  8to.  price  5s.  6d. 
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Co^pUic  Portlock't  B^port  on  the  Geology 

ot  tbr  C  nnt^  oi  l^^dcridtrrr,  uod  of  ParU 
ctf  l^Tmn0  9mA  FcreanArH,  naminni  and 
<S-  ^  r.  *  "i  •-  i^  t  *.<  A  .i«ri.^n«T  of  Ui*  If  a.«<rr- 
li'-.'-m.  ft:-J  iJ  -trJ  vi*  Or  k-AOce.     6ro.  with 

P^wfE— B5*«.TS  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

i:  :'-*l  TT  V  ..^m.  y  .j.  l\;c  UiiilT  of  VToiid*. 
•- I  t£ir   Pi.t.  ♦»T»'.T  of  Crr»tua.      Bt  Ihc  , 
K^  B»M'*  »»tnriii  MA  ,Y  Rj»^F.H!a.S, 
>  GS    ^1**1  »r  V^.{r»>orot  Gi*v>i:  Hrr  inthe  ^ 
tiufcnttv  o<  Oi/bprd.     Srxobd  Kiiuon,  re- 
^tf«t  CfuwA  &f*.  •Ain  \\  uc<KwuU|  Ua.  6d.  ! 

rrToffi  Cctine  of  Bn^lish  Beading, 

r^«;4rd  to  rvrrr  Uft«  ar.ti  cftf«ritT :  Witii 
L*!«T»PT  An«Moi«.  >'rw  and  cheaper 
k  liUiA.    Ft».  8to.  prije  6a. 


Bi:k<i.-A  Portion  of  the  Jcnmal  kept 

\y  Tii.Vfcf  R^riES,  Eftq,fruml8Sltol847: 
i'  n.i  nf.fif  R*  ii*:u.>oM*of»  of  &'oial  and 
i-A.utA-mi  LJc  in  LondfD  and  Pans  during 
f:.Ai  fvrto±  \'^«^  Uu.i'n.  Vuij.  I.  and 
II  pt>»t  »T0  with  ToTtrait,  price  21i. 

%•  \.:«   III    ■»■  IV.  «ttii  r.rtraiUo^  Toont  H.A- 

Eeade.— Man  In  Paradise:  k  Poem  in 

>:«  B'^-'k*.  NVith  L}-ncal  Poem«.  Bt 
J'.if5FMir!rD  Bfat>i*  Author  of  "ItaW.'* 
"*  R«>t?l9()«>ns  of  Life,"  Sk,  Sra>nd  EJiitcm. 
F  y.  h»  o.  6a. 

Dr.  R:ece*8  Medical  Guide:  Comprising 

■  complrf^  Miniem  Dispensatory,  and  a 
rra^^tii*«]  Trpatisoonthedi»tU;»ruialung  Symp- 
ton«a,  Cau»o*,  PreTontion,  Cure,  and  Pallia- 
tion of  the  I)i«€a«ea  incident  to  the  Human 
Frante.  Serenteenlh  Kdition,  corrected  and 
czi\  inretl  br  the  Anthor'f  Son,  Dk.  H.  Bncs, 
yi.R.CS.itc.    8to.  Ua. 

Rich's  niustrated    Companion  to  the 

Latin  Pit'tionarrand  Greek  Ijciicon :  Form-  ' 
ine  a  0]o*MiTT  of  all  theWord§repreaenting 
Visible  ObjecU  connected   with  the  Arta,  I 
^anufarturea,  and  £TrrT-DaT  Liiie  of  the  [ 
Anoit*nta.     With    ab<iut '  2^^    Woodcuti 
from  tiic  Antique.    Poat  8to.  JSls. 

Horsemanship  ;  or,  the  Art  of  Riding 

and  Managing  a  Hor»e,  adapted  to  the  Quid- 
an<v  of  LndicB  and  Gentlemen  on  the  Boad 
an<f  in  the  Field:  With  Instruct iona  for 
lireaking-in  Colts  and  Young  Horse*.  Bv 
C  -*  VTA  IS  RiCHA  BDSON,  late  of  the  4th  Light 

8ro  TiT**      ^''^^  ^  ^^^^'      ®^""'*  "^^ 


Riddle's  Complete  Latin-Eii^lidx  and 

Ench^h-Latin  Dictionaij,  for  the  ibb  of 
Couecea  md  Scfaooia.  Ktm  and  ohcBper 
£dti>c»,  rrrued  and  corrected.     8to.  21a. 

(Tht  EtuMih-Latin  Pi^lionary,   Ti. 


Siddla*B  DiaaoBd  LaHA-Sng'UiIlL 

A  Guiie  to  the  Meaning,  Qoalitj,  and 
right  Accent  oat  ton  of  Latin  Claaairal  Words. 
Bojal  3:^0.  praoe  4a. 

Riddle's  Copiomi  and  Ciitical   Lattn- 

English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Ghrraan- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Fmmd. 
Kew  tud  cktrnfo-  Rdition.    Post  4to.  Sli.  6d. 

Rival's  Rose-Amatenr's  Gnide ;  ooatsin- 

ing  ample  Deacriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
Tanetiea  of  Roaes,  regoUrlj  dasaed  in  tiiair 
lupectiTe  Families;  their  Hiatorf  and 
Hodc  of  Culture.  FifUi  Edition,  ooncotcd 
and  improred.    Fcp.  8to.  3a.  6dL 

Roberta.— The  Social  WsUaj  d  the 

People  of  the  Sc>utbern  Counties  of  England 
in  Past  Centune9,  ziin^rafecf  in  regard  to 
their  Habits,  Municipal  Bre-Lawa,  CStA 
Procreaa,  tc^  from  the  BeaeardMB  of 
Okobos  RoBErts,  Author  of  Life  ef  the 
Ihik^  of  Mowmotdk^  &c.  8to.  with  Woodenta, 
price  iSa. 

Dr.  E.  Bobin&on'a  Greek  and  Enpsh 

Lexiccn  to  the  Qreek  TcstanMBit  A  New 
Edition,  reriaed  and  in  great  partifr-niittBi. 
8to.  price  Ifla. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributiona  to  the  Ediabnsyh,  2m«. 
Second  and  ekmaptr  EditioB,  with  Aidditaoni. 
S  Tola.  fcp.  8to.  21a. 

Dr.  Roget'a  Theiaanis  of  Snglhdi  Words 

and  Phraaes  daaaified  and  arranged  so  a«  to 
facilitate  the  Sxpreaaion  of  Ideaa  aad  aafist 
in  Literanr  Compooitioit.  Third  fiditic^ 
reriaed  and  improred.   CroTm  8ro.  lOa.  6d. 

Ronalds's     FIy-F!aher's    Entomology : 

With  coloured  Representations  of  tb? 
Natural  and  Ai-tificial  Inaect,  and  a  fern  Ob- 
Bervations  and  Inatructions  on  Troot  mA 
Graf  ling  Fishing.  Fifth  Edition,  thoTongfely 
reriaed  bj  an  Experienced  FJv -Fisher ;  wiiii 
20  Plates  coloured  after  imp-  ored  patterns^ 
8ro.  14c 

Rowton'8  Debater :  A  Series  of  compiete 

Debatea,  Ontlinee  of  Debaiea,  and  Queation? 
for  Diacoaaioa  ;  with  ample  Belcrenc^ 
to  tlie  beat  Senrees  of  Information.  "Ktk 
Edition.    Fcp.  Bfo.  6a. 
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LattttSofBaohfilLadyBaaMlL  A  New 

XdiliaBy  iDdiidiog'Sflvml  impiiblklii^  Let- 
ten,  togethar  iiiUi  thoM  edited  by  Miss 
BXBBT.  With  PoitEBitfl,  Yi^piettes,  and 
Facsiimle.    2  toLi.  post  8toj  pnoe  15b. 

The  Life  of  WIlHaxn  Lord  BusselL  By 
the  BagfatHon.  LcnuD  Jomi  "Rvbkxll,  M.P. 
fourth  Edition ;  with  a  Portrait  after  Sir 
£0tBrUr-    P<»t8n>.10i.6d. 

St.  John  (MiB.}r'And]ibQn  the  Natu- 

ralift  in  tlie  New  World :  His  Adrenlures 
and  Discoveries.  By  Mbb.  Hoaaox.  St. 
Jomr.    Fop.  8to.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Saints  oTur  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  laier*  to  mjf  Unknown  IHend*^  ^*  ?cp . 
8to.  price  7jk 

Dr.  L.Schmits's  History  of  Greece,  ftom 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth 
by  the  Bomans,  B.C.  146,  mainly  baaed  upon 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  Histoiy.  Fourth  Edition^ 
with  Bupplementanr  Chapters  on  the  Lite- 
ntture  and  Arts  of  Anient  Greece;  and 
illustrated  with  a  Map  of  Athens,  and  187 
Woodouts,  designed  nrom  the  Antique-  by 
G.  Scharf,  jun.,  F.S.A.    12mo.  Ts.  6d. 

'"neftuTth  ediUon  of  Dr.  SclnDttx's  HUtorw  tf 
OrwM  Ins  bean  improved  by  thft  addltifln  of  ehapU»  on 
Greek  ut  andlitoiattire*— a  want  which,  we  had  oocMion 
Utdy  to  notice  Sn  oar  rertew  of  a  rival  nuurnaL.  Dr. 
Scfamltz'B  book  nmft  now  be  cooaldered  the  most  comylcte 
EngUah  taistory  of  Grceoe  in  a  alugla  Tolame.  and  well 
calculated  to  form  either  an  faitrodncdon  or  a  companion 
lotbegreatworkaofBiBhopThirlwaUaBdlbr.Grote.  Ita 
▼atne  la  enhanced  bynomeroas  woodoota  by  Hr.  0.  Scharf, 
jtou,  of  mnchhli^erqaalltar  than  wanaoaUy  meet  with  in 
GviJEDlAV,  CM.  a^  18B6. 


Scott.— The  Danes  and  the  Swedes: 

Beine  an  Account  of  a  Yisit  to  Denmark, 
including  Schleswig-Holatein  and  the  Danish 
Islands ;  with  a  Peep  into  Jutland,  and  a 
J'onmey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Sweden. 
Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  Hbtory  of  those  Countries. 
By  Chasles  Hbkby  Scott.  Post  8to. 
price  lOs.  ed. 

Scrivenor's  History- of  the  Lron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Becords  to  the  Present 
Period.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8to. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwred[y  and  consequent  DiscoTcry  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Third  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8to.  2l8.— An 
Abbisgigbnt,  in  16mo.  priee  2s.  6d. 

The  Sermon  in  the  Iklonnt   Printed  by 

€.  Whittingham,  uniformly  with  the  Thmth 
Bible  ;  bound  and  darted,    fi^lmo.  Is.  .6d. 


SewelL^Amy  Herbert    By  a  Lady. 

Edited  by  the  Ber.  WuxiAK  Sswbix^  B  J)., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Qzibrd. 
New  Edition.    Eop.  8yo.  price  6s. 

SewelL— The  Barl's  Dtaghter.   By  the 

Author  of  Jmjf  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Be?. 
W.  SswxLL^  B.D.    2  Yols.  fcp.  8to.  9s. 

Sewell.  —  (}ertnide :  A  Tale.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Eer. 
W.  Sbwzll,  B.D.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
Sto.  price  6s. 

SewelL—Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Churdi  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Jmy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  W. 
&1SWXLL,  B.D.  New  Edition.  3  toIs.  fop. 
8ro.  price  16s« 

Sewell.  —  Margaret  Perdval.    By  the 

Author  of  Jmjf  Herbert,  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
W.  Sxwxu.,  BJ>.  New  Edition.  2  toIs 
fcp.  8to.  price  12s.. 

JSy.  the  same  Author^ 

iTora.   2  vols.  fcp.  Sto.  price  12i. 

OleveHan.  2  yels.  ftp.  Sto.  price  ISt. 

The  Ezperienoe  of  Life.  Hew  EdiOon.  Fcp. 
8to.  price  7a.  6d. 

Satitarine  Aahton.  Hew  Edition.  2  vola. 
fcp.  8to.  price  128. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jsbxicz 
Tatlob.    Fcp.  8to.  price  6s. 

Bisadings  fi»r  a  MOnth.  preparatory  to  Ctonflrma- 
tion:  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Eariy  and  of  the  English  Church. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  48. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
New  Edition,  in  Pocket  Yolumes ;  with  86 
Woodeutsi  from  Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists.    6  yob.  fcp.  870.  80s. 

%*  A  LiB&unr  Esinov,  with  the  lame  Illiiatraiiona,  in 
1  voL  xnadliun  Sro.  pdoe  Sis.. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Obpects  of  Note, 
founded  on  the  best  authorities.  2  toIs. 
8to.  price  £2. 16s. 
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nist :  its  Bise,  Progress,  sad 

W.tr  O'^^'TTmtftooj  to  make  BOT  on«  ft 
V  h3«t  •  Pj T  *r  C\-^  <  *LMr|f  aI»o  t  he  Lifri  of 
P^jK.  ti--\  EoarU.  OibSace.  Back- 
f"  ••  a.  1>7  \I»;.r  A.  5ev£jitian;  to 
v^Kfc  HT  »:  .^'a,  PnecepU  for  rjTDf,  by 
MmlB     *  r  ?Td.S^ 


Sladair.  — Th«  Jounej  of  life.    By 

CATmiYTTE  S:>viAXm.  iLiathor  of  7^  Bm»- 
MH  '^  *  .  V      >*  -w  K  iiuon,  oorrected  and 

Sir  Er^ff  I>*  C  :TcHey.  From  The  Spec- 

UiCcr  ^  •.\  y,4m  assd  Clustrmtionat  bj 
W.  Er'«vi  \^  :ii5;  Kii  12  WvHxI  EngrmT- 
Kr»  f-.«  r» t:i*  bj  F.  TATiia.  Second 
«M  .-#  -*-.-  L  .:.ja.  *  Crown  8to.  ICs.  6d. ; 
or  2 If  iz  'c  r»rx>  by  Hatj»t. — AnEdiUon 
vn.^.:  \\\  .>^-.U|  ta  Idxo.  prioe  Ii. 


SaM«*s  Elrseots  of  Electro-MeUIlurgy. 

T^.^  t  -T-  1,  rrTi.«cd.  corrtcted,  and  con- 
akarra.  .T  c  ^r.'<\i;  w;ili  Elt^rotvpn  and 
Bscetvua  \^  .Kx^-vt«^    Post  drow  U%.  6d. 

Saith    G.'  — liinDooy  of  the  Divine 

Pi^:<-«a :.>:•♦ .  A  Sen^  of  D.5Coimea  on 
:vak<  i\n..'.»  f  U«.4t  Scripture,  desii^cd 
to  »£ .«  t'.^  >.  ^luaLtT,  £:ScacT,  and  Har- 
BCfiy  <>f  t  «  l>.Ti*te  Rerviationi  made  to 
\Lk  k. . '.  '  .1^  xijt  IWguir.ing^  Bt  Gsosox 
S««:a.  F.A  S.,  Ic.    Crx^wn  8tol  7a.  6d. 


•■dik    9. -8an:«d  Analf;  m. 

Bio  IV  It.^toT  and  Beafion  of  Mankind. 

Bj    Gl.^&^E    MCITH,    FJL^    Ac      S  TOis. 

cn>vB  St  «>.  pr*.v  £1.  14a. 
Tc«.  !  —  TMF  P\Ta!\Ih'HAL  A«iE,  fri«  th*CY»- 

Tc«  T'  -  T  -^  "^^^.FW  pr»^rLF,  fTTO  theOrirfa 
ci  ;'■<    >  .         N-     c  :o  UK  luoM  o(  Chrvt,  Crown 

r«.  r.!  -  THE  .'.UNTILE  XATI0N5-  E«j|4Um, 


Smith  J/  —  The  Voja^  and  Shipwreck 

cf  J^t.  r»v.:  .  W.th  P»9<Hations  on  tbelile 
aiHi  \Vn:.'^9  v>:'  St.  Luke,  and  ibe  Ships  and 
?i antral :-'*'•   «■-'  t«2e  Ancxnts.      Bt  JxMXB 

/if,".  «,  •;>.  a.liuional  Proofs  and  Iiius* 
tr»Ji."::5 ;     C  ..Art*^   Vurva,  and   Woodcul«. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith. 

Bt  iii«  l»;5:;f'  tor,  JLldt  Uolulkd.  With 
•  ^'<»^*'»  fxx -.n  hij  Letten,  edited  by 
MiM^Aisrur.  ^r^£^uuM.  SToU.8To.S8i. 


The  Est.  Sydney  Smith's  Mlscellaneons 

Wofb :  Indading  hk  GontiilraikMii  to  The 

Edinburgh  Eeriew.    Throe  Editaou  :— 

1.  A  LniAST  EBinor  {the  f^mriJk),  in  S  role  Src. 
vl;ii  Pofftnit.  «k. 

t,  r-'fcpkte  ta  On  VoLncB,  with  Portrait  sxhL  T^' 
i^<:e.    Square  own.  Kto.  pnn  21*.  doth ;  or  Job. 


S.  AaotherNawl 


V.  in  S  tqU.  lep.  9vo.  pnoe  £U. 


The  Est.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketchet  of  Moral  PhihMophj,  detiTeKd  at 
the  BoTal  Institution  in  the  Yam  1804, 
1805,  alkd  1806.  Third  m^  cAeipcr  Edition. 
Fcp.  8to.  7a. 

Bobert   Sonthey's  Complete    Poetical 

Worka ;  containing  all  the  Anthcw^a  laat  In- 
trodactiona  and  lloCea.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  andTignette.  Medium 
8to.  price  21b. doth;  4Sa. bound  in  morcKco. 
Or  in  10  Tola.  fcp.  Sto.  with  Portrait  and 
19  PUtea,  price  S5a. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets;  from 

Chanov  to  LoTcJaee  inchuiTO.  With 
Biographical  Sketcbea  fcj  the  iito  Bosssx 
SocTTMxr.    Medim  ^a,  priae  90b, 

Sonthey'k  Conespondence.— Selections 

from  the  Letten  of  Bobcxt  Soothey,  ftc. 
Edited  hj  hia  Son-ia-Law,  the  Ber.  Sows 
Wood  Waxtbb,  BJ),  Vicar  of  West 
Tarring,  Suaacx.    4To]a.  post8TO.pno»42s. 


the  lift  mi  OonwpoBdnea  of  Uw  late  Bobert 
Southej.  Edited  by  hia  Son,  the  Eer. 
C.  C.  SouTKXT,  MJL,  \lcar  of  Axdkigh. 
With  Portraita  and  T^ndacape  Slustra- 
tiona.    6  ToJa.  post  8ro.  price  ^a. 

Sonthey's  The  Doctor  kc  complete  in 

One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Ee? .  J.  W. 
Wabtxb,  BJ).  With  Foctrait^  Vignette, 
Buat,  and  ooloared  Pkte.  Hev  Edition. 
Square  crown  8ro.  price  21a. 


VL 


Edited  by  the  Eer.  J.W. 
4  ToJa.  equaiv  crown  8ro. 


Soathay*! 

Four  Voli 
Wabtkb,  BJ>, 
price  jSS.  18s. 
Es'^  Cimmompl4ut-»oek,  oompiete  la  ltad(  taaf  U 

FxBSt  Suuxs- CHOICE  PASSAGES,  le.    tSk. 
SiTOXD  Sxxisa— SPECIAL  COLLBCnONSL  ISk. 
THimD  SxKns-AKALTTICAL  BKAIHKCrS.    fis. 
Foran  Sxana-OBIOINAL  MIBf ORAKDA,  fc.  rs. 

Stmthey's  Uh  of  Wesley ;  and  Bise  an<J 

Progress  oi  Methodiam.  New  Edition,  with 
Kotes  and  Additions.  Edited  by  the  BeT. 
C.  C.  SoVTHXT,  M.A,  2  Tols.  8to.  Willi 
S  Portrattaiy  price  28b. 
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Spencer.— The  FrincipleB  of  Psychology. 

By  HsBBEBT  Spbhcib,  Author  oi  iSccial 
Sitiiict.    8to.  168. 

StaintoiL-^iine:  A  Book  for  the  Goontry 

in  Summer  Time.  By  H.  T.  Staxhtoit, 
Author  of  2%e  EniamoJogitf  9  Manual,  and  va- 
riouB  other  popular  Works  on  Natural  Hia- 
tory.    Fop.  8to.  Ss. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  By  the  Bwht  Hon.  Sib  Jaiexs 
8TEPH3K,K.C.B.,LL.S.,ProfeeBor  of  Modem 
HifltoiT  in  the  Unirersity  of  Oambridge. 
Second  Edition.    2  rols.  8to.  price  2^. 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 
graphy s  from  The  Edinburgh  Beriew.  By 
theBight  Hon.  Sib  Jaubb  Stephsv,  K.O.B., 
LL.D.9  Professor  of  Modem  History  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  Oambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   2  Tols.  Sto.  2^. 

8tonehenge.~The  areyhotmd:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Bearing, 
and  Traixung  Qreyhounds  for  Public  Sun- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also  Bules  for  the  Management  of 
Ck>urBmg  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonbhbkob.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  many  Woodcuts.  Square  crown 
8to.21s. 

Stow.  — The  Training  System,  Moral 

Training  School,  and  Normal  Seminary  f<nr 
preparing  Schoolmasters  and  Cfovemesses. 
By  Dayid  Stow,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Glasgow  Normal  Free  Seminary. 
Tenth  Edition ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Post  8to.  price  6s. 

Strachey.- Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times 

of  Sar^on and  Sennacherib:  An Liquiry  into 
the  Historical  Meaning  and  Purpose  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with  some  Notice  of 
their  Bearings  on  the  Social  and  Political 
liife  of  England.  By  Edwabd  Stbaohxt, 
Esq.    Cheaper  Tetue,    8to.  price  8s.  6d. 

Bjf  Oe  tamt  AuOor, 

KiTMlei  and  Sdenoe.  Post  Sto.  price  Is. 
Taylor.— Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 

Duty:  Twenty  Discourses.  By  John 
Jajcbs  Tatlbb,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8f  o,  price  7s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola:  And  Jesnitism  in  its 
Budiments.  By  Isaac  Tatlob.  PostSro. 
price  lOs.  6d. 

Taylor.-Wesley  and  Methodism.  By 
Isaac  Tatlob.    Post  8to.  Portrait^  10b.  6d. 


TegoborskL— Commentaries  on  the  Piro- 

ductire  Forces  of  Bussia.  By  L.  Db 
Tbgobobski,  Priyy-Councillor  and  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Oouncil  of  Russia.  Yoli.  L 
and  II.  Sto.  price  14i.  each. 

Thacker's  Coorser's  Annual   Bemem- 

brancer  and  Stud-Book :  Being  an  Alpha- 
betical Betum  of  the  Bunning  at  aU  the 
Public  Coursing  Clubs  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  1855-56 ;  with 
the  Fedigreee  (as  far  as  received)  of  the 
Dogs.  By  Bobbbt  Abbam  Welsh,  LiTer- 
pool.    870.  21s. 

%*  PobUShsd  samully  in  October. 

ThhrlwalL-The  History  of  Greece.  By 
the  Bight  Ber.  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  Br, 
Dayip*b  (the  Bey.  Connop  Thirlwall).  An 
improTcd  Librarr  Edition ;  with  M^w,  8 
Tou.  8to.  price  £3» 

%^  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8?o. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  price  28s. 

Thomson's  Seasons.   Edited  by  Bolton 

CoBKET,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  line 
Wood  Ensrarings  from  Designs  by  Hem* 
bers  of  the  etching  dub.  Square  crown  8to. 
21s.  cloth  I  or  88s.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Rev.  W.}— The  Atoning 

Work  of  Christ  reriewed  in  relation  to  soma 
current  Theories ;  in  Eight  Bampton  Leo- 
tures,  with  numerous  Notes.  By  the  Ber. 
W.  Tkokbov,  M.A.,  Proyost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.    8to.  8s. 

IhomsoB.— Ab  Outliae  of  the  Laws  of  Ihonght: 
Beinff  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic 
By  the  Ber.  W.  Thomsok,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.    Pep.  Syo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Threei 

Four,  Four*and-a-Half,  and  Fiye  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 

1  to  865  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days  1  with  Interest  at  all  the  abore 
Bates,  from  One  to  Twelre  Months,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Dis* 
cocnts.    New  Edition.    12mo.  price  8a. 

Thombniy.—Shakspeare's  England;  or. 

Sketches  of  Social  History  during  the  Beign 
of  Elisabeth.  By  G.  W.  Thobhbubt, 
Author  of  History  of  the  Bnecaneere^  do. 

2  Tols.  crown  8to.  Sis. 

The  Thnmb  Bible ;  or,  Verbnm  Sempi- 

temum.  '  By  J.  Tatlob.  Being  an  Ei>i« 
tome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Beprinted  from  the  Edition 
ofl698|   bound  ana  clasped.    64mo.ls.6d. 
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Bishop  TomliBe*!  Introdactioii  to  the 

BiuiIt  of  \}t€  Bibl« :  C'Otaminx  Proo£i  of 
tae  Aa:f»in.l»i-it5  aad  Iiup&ratiaa  o£  the 
Iftmi4.rr*;  a  :»uai«i«rT  ot  tbe  UtAtorr  of 
l)  f  j(*«*  «n  AroDtxat  of  the  Jwuh  S(«i« ; 
*£j  ft  h'-.tf  S'Atrrrnt  of  C»nt*nt^  of  sere- 
itti  i(  »  k«  i«f  Ike  i',\i  Te$i4m^»i,     li«w  £di- 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  ind  of  the 

Si*U  of  tbtf  CirruUtion,  fKvin  1^47  to  tho 
c!.»*«»  of  l>o5.  By  TuoMAS  Toceb,  F.R.S. 
Viih  Cvtbtnbutio'ttA  br  WiLXJAlC  Nsw- 
VAftCB.  \  riric  tl<e  Fifth  M.ti  eunduding 
Vi>iun)«  of  To^»kr'f  Uuts  tj  of  Pnc^s,  with  «n 
Id'^1  to  the  vbolewx)rk.    8to. 

Townf^nd—ModerB  Btate  Trisls  revised 

^nd  .I.'i«trfttctl  with  E«*ar*aiid  Notes.  By 
W.  C  r..w!f!ii3n»,  £mi  ,  M  JL,  Q.C.  S  roU. 
Sro.  pncr  3U». 

Trollope.— The  Wsrden.    1^  Anthony 

Xftoixors.    Poci  Sto.  lOk  6d. 
Shsron  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

Werl'l,  attempted  to  be  Philosophicmlly 
coii*uirrtN),  in  m  Series  of  Let  ten  to  a  Son. 
liew  EUttiun,  edited  by  tlieBer.  S.  XUSHXX. 
S  vuU.  puAt  8to.  |>ru>e  31a.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  England 

durit));  the  Middle  Aires:  Compriamg  the 
B4*ifrr\»  from  the  Norman  Conquent  to  the 
Acewion  of  Henry  VIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
Trriaed  br  the  Ber.  S.  TtTKiruu  4  Tola. 
ero.  price  SOt. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 

Saxont,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Komian  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  rerieed 
by  the  BcV.  S.  Truns.    S  yola.  8to.  36*. 

Dr.  Turton's  Mannal  of  the  Land  and 

Fwsh-Wster  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
A  New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions 
by  JoHy  Edward  Qeay:  With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.     Post  8to.  price  l&s. 

Tnson.-The  British  Consul's  Manual : 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  for  Consuls,  as  well 
as  for  the  Mcr^'hant,  Shipowner,  and  Blaster 
Mariner,  in  all  their  Consular  Transactions ; 
and  containing  the  Commercial  Treaties 
between  (ircat  Britain  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  prvsent  date.  By 
E.  W.  A.  Trsos,  of  the  Inner  Temple ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Con- 
sulate-General in  London.    8to.  priee  15s. 

Twining.—Types  and  Figures  of  the 

Bible,  ilhwtrated  by  the  Art  of  the  Early 
Kod  Middle  Agm.  By  Miss  Louisa 
TwiNiKO.  With  64  Elates,  oompriMog  207 
Figures.     Post  4to.  21»  ^^ 


Dr.  Ure's  Dktioasry  of  Arts,  Manufac- 

turesy  and  Mines :  Contaiiiing  a  dear  £xr-> 
sition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  cf 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
nmnr  n^w  ArtirieB  added.  With  neerir 
1,600  Woodcvls.    S  TQte.  %TO.  price  6Qi.  ' 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handhoek  of  Zoology. 

Trai^sUted  from  the  Second  .I>ut<ch  Editun 
by  the  Ber.  William  Clabz,  MD^FJLS., 
Ac.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  Pr> 
feasor  of  Anatomy  in  the  UniTcr&ity  of 
Cambridge ,  with  additional  Beferences  fcir- 
niftlAod  by  the  Author.  In  Two  Tolumes. 
Vol.  I.  Imvfririraie  Juimalt;  with  15  Phtes, 
ooraprisiiig  rery  nomeroua  Figures.  8to. 
pncc  30s. 

Vehse.— VemoizB  of  the  Courts  Aristo* 

eracy,  and  Biplomacr  of  Anatria.  By  Bs,  E. 
TxHSB.  Translated  from  the  Qennan  by 
F&A>-z  DsmcLKS.    a  Tois.  post  8to.  21s. 

Wade. —England  Greatness :  Its  Else 

and  Progress  inGk>Temment,  Laws,SeIigion, 
and  Social  Life;  AgricuiioK!,  Commerce, 
and  Manii&ctni«s ;  Scienee,  Litrivtxzre,  and 
the  Arts,  from  the  Eariicst  Pieriod  to  the 
Peace  Of  Paris.  By  JoHH  WlDi,  T.P. 
Institut  d'Afiriqiie  (Histoiieal  Section), 
Paris  ;  Author  c*  ffuiory  out  PMUeal  Fhi- 
fos^ypAy  n/  tie  Froduetive  Q^ua^  of  the 
Otbtmet  Lawyer,  &c.    Fep.  Sto. 

Waterton.— Sbshjb  on  Hstml  Kstoiy, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  WxTSBTQir,  'Esq . 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and 
Tiews  of  Walton  Hall.  l(ew  and  chefper 
Edition,    a  Tola.  fcp.  8ro.  price  IQs. 

Webster  and  Pukts's  Eneyelo|Msdia  of 

Domestic  Economy;  oomprising  caeiisub^ 
jeets  as  are  most  immediBtelTeoiiBeeted  vicli 
Hoasekeenmg :  Ab,  The  Ckfastnicliop  of 
Domestic  EdiiSoes,  with  the'Modes  ofWarm- 
ing,  Yentilating,  and  Lighting  fhem — A  de- 
scription of  the  Tsrions  artidea  of  FnniitcLre, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials — Duties  of 
Senrants— Ac.  I^ew  Edition ;  with  aeariy 
1,000  WoodcuU.    8to.  price  50B. 

Weld.~A  Vacation  Toor  in  the  United 

States  and  Cauida.  By  C.lLWxij)^BarrU- 
ter-at-Law.    Post  8to.  with  Map»  lOi.  6d. 

West—Leotores  on  the  Diseoes  of 

Infancy  and Ofaildhflod.  BtGbasubWsst, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  thA  Ho^ntal  to  &A 
Children;  Physician- Aceoncheur  to,  Mv.d 
Lectorsr  on  Midwifenr  at,  St.  Bmr^tuiiom&w'i 
hospital.    Third  Edition,    8to.  I4«. 
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CAMPLETiaN 


THE  TRAYELLBR^S    LIBRARY. 


Summary  of  the  ConienU  of  the  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRABY,  mw  eomfMe  in  102 
Parts,  price  One  Shiuing  each,  or  in  50  Volumes,  price  3#.  6d.  each  in  cloth. — 
To  be  had  also,  in  complete  Sets  onlyi  at  Five  Gidneae  per  Set^  bound  in  cloth,, 
lettered,  in  25  Volumes,  claesijled  as/oilotos: — 


VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


IN 


A  CONTIKSSE^L  TOUB btJ.BARBOW. 

ABCTIC  VOTAGES  AND  \  ,^  -.  w.vTra 

D1800VBRIBS > BY  P.  MATNE. 

BRITTANT  AND  THE  HEBLB sz  I.  HOPE. 

BRITTANY  AND  THE  CHASE BT  I.  HOPE. 

0OK8ICA  BTP.GKEGOdlOyinS. 

ATRATELLBB )  ....BTS.LAINa. 

ICELAND BrRMn^S. 

NORWAY.  A  BEaiDENCK  IN n  S.  LAING. 

NORWAY,  RAMBLES  IN Br  T.  PORESTER. 

RDSEJA BY  TUB  MARQUIS  DB  CUSTINE. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY  ..  by  J.  R.  M*CULLOCH. 

ST.  PETERSBURG BY  M.  JERRMANN. 

THE  RUSSIANS  OF  THE  SOUTH,  by  S.  BROOKS. 
SWISS  MEN  AND  SWISS  >         «  «»,«.rr.».M» 

MOUNTAINS     ".!^  }  "  ^  FBB^™*^. 

MONT  BLANC,  ASCENT  OF BY  J.  AULDJO. 

SKETCHES  OP  NATURE  \, 

IN  THE  ALPS r 


rF.YONTSGHODI. 


.BX  E.  BAINES. 


HiSTOf^y  AND 

MEMOIR   OF  THE  DUKE    OF  WELLINGTON. 
THE  LIFE  OF  MARSHAL  \  BY  thx  REV.  T.  0. 

TURBNNEL X        COCKAYNE. 

SGHAMYL  ....  BY  BODENSTEDT  abb  WAGNER. 

'S'u!"'.'-.:^."^:} « »*»«=• 

FRANCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS  HOLCROFT'S  MEMOIRS. 


VISIT  TO  THE  TAUDdS  ^ 
OF  PIEmCONT  J* 

IN  ASIA. 

CHINA' AND  TBEBBt by  SKB  ABBP  HUC. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESrm ''EOTHEN." 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  BY  P.  QIRONI^RE. 

IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  WANDERINGS BZM.WERNE. 

morocco: BYX.DURRIEU. 

NIGER  EXPLORATION.  .byT.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 
THE  ZULUS  OF  NATAL BY  G.  H.  MASON. 

IN  AMERICA. 

BRAZIL BY  E.  WILBERFORCE. 

CANADA BY  A.  M.  JAMESON. 

CUBA BY  W.  H.  HURLBUT. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDS  ....  byC.LANMAN. 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 
AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES by  W.  HUGHES. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD. 
A  LADrS  VOYAGE BY  IDA  PFEIFFER. 

BIOGRAPHY, 

CHSSTERFIELI}  ft  SELWYN*,  BY  A.  HAYWARD. 
SWIFT  AND  RICHARDSON,  BY  LORD  JEFFREY. 
DEFOE  AND  CHURCHILL  ....  by  J.  FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON,  by  MRS.  PIOZZL 
TURKEY  AND  CHRISTENDOM. 
LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN,  by  xeb  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG. 
AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LITE  AND-j  by  HENRY 
GENIUS  OF  THOMAS  FULLER/     ROGERS. 


ESSAYS  BY  MR.  MACAULAY. 


WARSEN  HASTINCe. 

LORD  CLIYE. 

WILLIAM  PITT. 

THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM, 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  POPES. 

GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

ADDISON'S  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

HORACE  WALPOLE. 

IDRDBAODN. 


LORD  BYRON. 

COMIC  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  RESTORATION. 
FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 
HALLAys  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
OROKEirS  EDITION  OF  BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF 
JOHNSON. 

MR.    MACAULAVS    SPEECHES    ON    PARLU- 
MENTARY  REFORM. 


THE  LOVE  STOBT  wmom  SOTTTHEY'S  DOCTOR, 

SIR  ROGER  DBCOVBRLEY....}J^j];^ 

MEMOnW  OF  A  MAIIRB-D'ARMES,  by  DUMAS. 
CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
WORKING  MAN  .. 


WORKS  OF  FICTION. 


}. 


.BY  E.  SOUVESTRE. 


SIR   EDWARD  SBAWARD'S   NARRATIVE  OF 
HIS  SHIPWRECK. 


NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  -i   ^  -.-.    -     -j---^     |  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  fte.  BY  DR.  G.  WILSON. 
CREATION /  BY  liii.  J-.  ikjuu-.        ODR  COAL-FIELDS  AND  OCR  COAL-PITS. 


CREATION /  •*   """  ^  **— -^-        OUR  COAL-FIELDS  AND  Omt  COAL-PITS. 

INDICATIONS  OF  INSTINCr,  BY  DR.  L.  KEMP.    1    CORNWALL,  ITS  MINS8»  MINERS,  fto. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WOMCS. 


ia0fURE8ANDADDR«B«ES}"^'S^0' 

SELECTIONS  FROM  SYDNEY  SMITH'S 

WRITINOa 
PRINTING , BX  A.  STARK. 


.  BY  H.  SPENCER. 


RAILWAY  MORALS  AND^ 

RAILWAY  POLICY i  ' 

MORMONISM . .  BY  XSB  REV.  W.  J.  CONYHEARE. 
LONDON    byJ.R.M*CULLOCH. 
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(H.  1L>- A  Popdtf  Hamony 

oCUm  Bibli^.Iltvtoricany  and  ChronologiisiJly 
■nwiiCBd.  Bj  HziniT  M .  Whislib,  Author 
dtBe^mr/orAdmUs^k^    Fep.  8to.  St. 

WbMlff  a.T.)-The  Uft  and  Travete  of 

HflroduCiM  ia  tb0  Fifth  Ontnry  befort 
CHmt :  An  iniaifinmry  Biognphj,  founded 
on  f«n.  illii»triHTe  of  the  UMtorr,  Manner*, 
Brlipon,  Utcntum,  Arta.  and  Social  Con- 
dition of  the  Ore«ka,  Egypiiana,  Peniant, 
Babylonians,  Hebrewt,  Scjthiana,  aod  other 
Anamt  Kationa,  in  the  Daja  of  Periclca 
nd  Nehrmiah.  By  J.  Talbotb  Wkulbb, 
r.E.U.S.    a  ToU.  poft  8to.  with  Map»  2U. 


Teloped,  Explained,  and  lUuatrated  from 
if o<lom  Retearcliea  and  Diaooreriea.  Bt 
J.  Talbot*  Whiilbb,  FJLO^.  With 
Mapa  and  Plana.    8to.  prioe  18a. 

Wbitelocke'i  Journal  of  the  English 

Emba5»T  to  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  the 
Tears  1653  and  1654.  A  ^ew  Edition, 
iwimmI  br  IUnet  BnrB»  Saq.,  P.SJL 
8  roU.  8yo.  21a. 

Willich's  PopoIarTables  for  ascertaining 

the  Value  ot  Ltfehold,  Leaaehold,  and  Church 
Proi»erty,  Renewal  Finea,  Ao.  Tkird  Edition ^ 
with  additional  Tablea  of  Natural  or  Hjper- 
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PROSPECTUS. 

The  undersigned  have  in  press,  and  will  commence 
publishing  on  the  first  of  July,  1860,  the  Complete 
Works  of  Bacon.  This  edition  will  be  an  exact 
reprint  of  the  English  edition,  which  the  Athenceum 
justly  calls  "  princely,"  and  truly  remarks  that  "  criti- 
cism has  little  to  do  with  it,  save  to  pass  it  on  to  a 
grateful  reader,  and  wish  it  and  him  good  speed." 

The  publishers  can  promise,  with  great  confidence, 
that  the  American  edition  will  surpass  the  English 
edition  in  beauty  of  typography,  clearness  of  printing, 
and  quality  of  paper;  while  for  cheapness  and  con- 
venience of  form  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  two. 

In  the  edition  of  Messrs.  Elus,  Spedding,  and 
Heath,  which,  as  every  one  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  subject  knows,  renders  all  previous 
editions  comparatively  worthless,  the  Works  of  Bacon 
are  arranged  in  three  classes:  1st,  the  Philosophical; 
2d,  the  Literary  and  Professional  ;  8d,  the  Occa- 
sional. The  Philosophical,  and  the  Literary  and 
Professional  Works  have  already  appeared  in  England, 
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and  will  make  fifteen  voltunes  in  the  American  edition. 
The  publishers  will  begin  with  the  Literary  and  Pro- 
fessional Works,  and  will  issue  at  least  one  volume 
per  month  till  the  whole  is  completed,  unless  some 
delay  may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  English 
publishers  to  issue  the  Occasional  Works  in  due  sea- 
son. 

The  American  edition  will  be  stereotyped  and  print- 
ed by  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  at  the  Bwenide  Fre$$^ 
Cambridge^  whose  work  is  too  well  known  to  need 
commendation.  Each  volume  will  be  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  crown  octavo,  of  about  five  hundred  pag^s. 
The  publishers  confidently  expect  a  friendly  recuse, 
on  the  part  of  the  literaiy  men  and  cultivated  readers 
of  America,  in  their  enterprise  of  issuing  with  great 
luxury  of  typography  the  woAs  of  a  mighty  man  of 
genius,  whose  **  writings  fill  the  whole  worid  with  his 
fiime." 
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EXTRACT 


FROM  THE 


GENERAL    PREFACE. 

He  did  good  service  when  he  declared  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  authority  and  of  his  eloquence  that  the 
true  end  of  knowledge  is  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and 
the  relief  of  man's  estate.  The  spirit  of  this  declara- 
tion runs  throughout  his  writings,  and  we  trust  has 
worked  for  good  upon  the  generations  by  which  they 
have  been  studied.  And  as  he  showed  his  wisdom  in 
coupling  together  things  divine  and  human,  so  has  he 
shown  it  also  in  tracing  the  demarcation  between  them, 
and  in  rebuking  those  who  by  confounding  religion  and 
philosophy  were  in  danger  of  making  the  one  heretical 
and  the  other  superstitious. 

When,  not  long*  before  Bacon's  time,  philosophy 
freed  itself  from  the  tutelage  of  dogmatic  theology,  it 
became  a  grave  question  how  their  respective  claims 
to  authority  might  be  most  fitly  co-ordinated.  It  was 
to  meet,  perhaps  rather  to  evade,  this  question,  that 
the  distinction  between  that  which  is  true  in  philoso- 
phy and  that  which  is  true  in  religion  was  proposed 
and  adopted.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
mind  of  any  sincere  and  truth-loving  man  was  satis- 
fied by  this  distinction.     Bacon  has  emphatically  con- 
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demned  it  ''  There  is,"  he  affirms,  "  no  such  oppo- 
sition between  God's  word  and  his  works."  Both 
come  from  Him  who  is  the  &ther  of  li^ts,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  truth,  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  both  are 
therefore  to  be  studied  with  diligence  and  humflity. 
To  those  who  wish  to  discourage  philosophy  in  order 
that  ignorance  of  second  causes  may  lead  men  to  refer 
all  things  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  first.  Bacon 
puts  Job's  question,  "An  oportet  mentiri  pro  Deo," — 
will  you  offer  to  the  God  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice 
of  a  lie  ? 

The  religious  earnestness  of  Bacon's  writings  be- 
comes more  remarkable  when  we  contrast  it  with  the 
tone  of  the  most  illustrious  of  liis  contemporaries. 
Galileo's  works  are  fiill  of  insincere  deference  to  au- 
thority and  of  an  affected  disbelief  in  his  own  discor- 
eries.  Surely  he  who  loves  truth  earnestly  wiD  be 
slow  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  to  be  serred 
by  irony.  But  we  must  not  forget  the  difference  be- 
tween the  circumstances  in  which  the  two  men  were 
placed. 

Next  to  his  determination  of  the  true  end  of  natural 
philosophy  and  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
natural  and  to  revealed  theology,  we  may  place  among 
Bacon's  merits  his  clear  view  of  the  essential  unity  of 
science.  He  often  insists  on  the  importance  of  this 
idea,  and  has  especially  conunended  Plato  and  Par- 
menides  for  affirming  ^^  that  all  things  do  by  scale 
ascend  to  unity."  The  Creator  is  holy  in  the  multi- 
tude of  lus  works,  holy  in  their  disposition,  holy  in 
their  unity :  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  doctrine  of 
Forms  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  towards  the 
unity  of  Nature,  and  the  subordinate  science  of  Phys- 
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ics  ought  to  contain  two  divisions  relating  to  the  same 
subject.  One  of  these  ought  to  treat  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples which  govern  all  phenomena,  and  the  other  of 
the  fabric  of  the  universe.^  All  classifications  of  the 
sciences  ought  to  be  as  veins  or  markings,  and  not  as 
sections  or  divisions ;  nor  can  any  object  of  scientific 
inquiry  be  satisfectorily  studied  apart  fi'om  the  analo- 
gies which  connect  it  with  other  similar  objects. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  services  which  Bacon 
rendered  to  natural  philosophy  was,  that  he  perpetu- 
ally enforced  the  necessity  of  laying  aside  all  precon- 
ceived opinions  and  learning  to  be  a  follower  of  Nature. 
These  counsels  could  not  to  their  full  extent  be  fol- 
lowed, nor  has  he  himself  attempted  to  do  so.  But 
they  contain  a  great  share  of  truth,  and  of  truth  never 
more  needful  than  in  Bacon's  age.  Before  his  time 
doubtless  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  or  rather  that  of 
the  scholastic  interpretation  of  his  philosophy,  was 
shaken,  if  not  overthrown.  Nevertheless  the  system- 
atising  spirit  of  the  schoolmen  still  survived,  and  of 
the  reformers  of  philosophy  not  a  few  attempted  to 
substitute  a  dogmatic  system  of  their  own  for  that 
from  which  they  dissented. 

Nor  were  these  attempts  unsuccessful.  For  men 
still  leaned  upon  authority,  and  accepted  as  a  test  of 
truth  the  appearance  of  completeness  and  scientific 
consistency.  This  state  of  things  was  one  of  tran- 
sition ;  and  probably  no  one  did  more  towards  putting 
an  end  to  it  than  Bacon.  To  the  dealers  in  systems 
and  to  their  adherents  he  opposed  the  solenm  declara- 
tion, that  they  only  who  come  in  their  own  name  will 
be  received  of  men.    He  constantly  exhorted  the  seeker 

^  The  latter  is  in  effect  what  is  now  called  Kosmos. 
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after  truth  to  seek  it  in  intercourse  with  Nature,  and 
haA  rejieatedly  pniii'ssed  that  he  was  no  founder  of  a 
Mvt  or  s<*hool.  He  condemned  the  arn^ance  of  those 
m  ho  thought  it  beneath  the  dipnity  of  the  philosopher 
to  dwell  on  matters  of  obM>rvation  and  experiment,  and 
ivmimliHl  them  that  the  sim  ^^  a^ue  palada  et  cloacas 
in^tlitur  ;  nee  tamen  polluitur."  We  do  not,  he 
ctmtinues  en.*ct  or  dedicate  to  human  pride  a  capitol 
or  a  pyramid  ;  we  lay  the  foundations  in  the  mind  of 
man  of  a  holy  temple,  whereof  the  exemplar  is  the 
universe.  Throughout  his  writings  the  rejection  of 
systems  and  authority  is  coupled  with  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  lieyond  all  things  necessary  that  the  philoso- 
pher should  l)e  an  humble  follower  of  Nature,  (hie 
of  the  mcwt  remarkable  jtarta  of  the  Novum  Orgamm 
i*  tlie  do(*trine  of  Idola.  It  is  an  attempt  to  classify 
a<*(M>nling  to  their  origin  the  false  and  ill-defined  no- 
tions by  which  the  mind  is  commonly  beset.  They 
come^  he  tells  us,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
in  general,  from  the  {)eculiarities  of  each  man's  indi- 
vi<lual  mind,  from  his  intercourse  with  other  men, 
from  the  formal  teaching  of  the  received  phil<»ophi©. 
All  these  must  be  renounced  and  put  away,  else  no 
man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  which  is  to  be  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  Nature.^  Of  the  four  kinds  of 
idols  Mersenne  has  spoken  in  his  Verite  des  Scienee$^ 
published  in  1625,  as  of  tlie  four  buttresses  of  the 
Organum  of  Verulam.  This  expression,  though  cer- 
tainly inaccurate,  serves  to  show  the  attention  which 
in  Bacon's  time  was  paid  to  his  doctrine  of  idola.^ 

1  Not.  Oryr.  L  68.    The  word  idolon  is  used  by  Bacon  in  aotithests  to 
ides.    He  does  not  mean  by  it  an  idol  or  false  object  of  woiship. 
«  Compare  Gassendi,  Inst.  Log. 
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His  rejection  of  syllogistic  reasoning  in  the  proposed 
process  for  the  establishment  of  axioms,  was  not  with- 
out utility.  In  the  middle  ages  and  at  the  reform  of 
philosophy  the  value  of  the  syllogistic  method  was  un- 
duly exalted.  Bacon  was  right  in  denying  that  it  was 
possible  to  establish  by  a  summary  process  and  h  priori 
the  first  principles  of  any  science,  and  thence  to  deduce 
by  syllogism  all  the  propositions  which  that  science 
could  contain ;  and  though  he  erred  in  rejecting  deduc- 
tive reasoning  altogether,  this  error  could  never  have 
exerted  any  practical  influence  on  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, while  the  truth  with  which  it  was  associated  was 
a  truth  of  which  his  contemporaries  required  at  least  to 
be  reminded.  The  reason  of  his  error  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  formed  an  incorrect  idea  of  the  nature 
of  syllogism,  regarding  it  rather  as  an  entirely  artificial 
process  than  as  merely  a  formal  statement  of  the  steps 
necessarily  involved  in  every  act  of  reasoning.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  whenever  men  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  every  process  for  the  discovery  of 
truth  except  induction,  they  must  always  have  been 
led  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of  doing  so. 

Lastly,  the  tone  in  which  Bacon  spoke  of  the  future 
destiny  of  mankind  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  an  age  of  change  and 
of  hope.  Men  went  forth  to  seek  in  new-found  worlds 
for  the  land  of  gold  and  for  the  fountain  of  youth  ; 
they  were  told  that  yet  greater  wonders  lay  within 
their  reach.  They  had  burst  the  bands  of  old  au- 
thority ;  they  were  told  to  go  forth  fi-om  the  cave 
where  they  had  dwelt  so  long,  and  look  on  the  light 
of  heaven.  It  was  also  for  the  most  part  an  age  of 
feith  ;   and  the  new  philosophy  upset  no  creed,  and 
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pulled  down  no  altar.  It  did  not  pat  the  notion  <^ 
humftn  perfectibility  in  the  place  of  religion,  nor  de- 
prive mankind  of  hopes  beyond  tlie  grave.  On  the 
contnunr,  it  told  its  fblioi^rers  that  the  instanratiiHi  of 
the  sciences  was  tlie  fi-ee  gift  of  the  God  in  whom 
their  &thers.  had  trusted  ^  that  it  was  (mly  another 
proof  of  the  mercy  of  Him  whose  mercj  is  over  all 
his  works. 
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